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ARTICLE  I. 

BROTHERLY    LOVE. 

BY  PRBB.  MAHAN. 

Duty,  in  all  its  varied  forms  and  applications,  is,  as  far 
as  the  principle  of  moral  obligation  is  concerned,  one  and 
the  same.  Yet  the  forms  of  duty  which  bind  us  are  end- 
lessly diversified,  ever  varying  as  the  relations  in  which, 
from  moment  to  moment,  we  find  ourselves  existing,  vary. 
We  find  ourselves  also,  at  each  moment  of  our  existence, 
sustaining  a  diversity  of  relations  to  beings  around  us, 
relations  on  account  of  which  a  corresponding  diversity 
of  forms  of  obligation  are  continuously  devolvea  upon  us. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  are  bound  to  the  exercise  of 
love,  gratitude,  and  obedience  towards  God,  a  diversity  of 
forms  of  obligation,  growing  out  of  the  domestic,  social, 
and  civil  relations,  in  which  we  find  oursejves.  existing* 
bind  us,  in  respect  to  our  fellow  men-  */  \  .  *    V  ;  .  ,•  : 

Of  the  various  forms  of  duty  thus  devolved*  upon  us," 
some  are  presented  in  the  scriptures  asrpf  j>apamdi}nl  im- 
portance, such,  for  example,  as  "  repentance*  to  wards  [God, 
and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Chr^t^.'^AnjoK^this 
class,  that  which  we  have  selected  afe  fJieVsubfect"  of  •  the 
present  article,  stands  conspicuous,  to  wit,  "brotherly  love." 
That  our  readers  may  have  distinctly  before  their  minds  the 
light  in  which  this  form  of  Christian  virtue  is  presented  in 
the  scriptures,  we  will  here  cite,  without  note  or  comment, 
a  few  passages  in  which  this  subject  is  referred  to.  "Be- 
hold, how  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  .it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity !  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment 
upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's 
beard:  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments." — 
P Malms  133:  1 — 2.  "A  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
yoo,  That  ye  love  one  another;  as  I  have  loved  you*  that 
ye  also  love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another." — John  13 : 
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34 — 35.    "This  is  my  commandment,  That  ye  love  one 
another.' — 15:  12.    "Neither  pray  I  for  the»akae;  but 
for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word: 
that  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I 
in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us:  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.    And  the  glory  which  thou 
gavest  me,  I  have  given  them;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as 
we  are  one." — 17:  20 — 22.    "For  this  is  the  message  that 
ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning,  that  we  should  love  one 
another.    Not  as  Cain,  who  was  of  that  wicked  one>  and 
slew  his  brother.    And  wherefore  slew  he  him?    Because 
his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's  righteous.    Mar- 
vel  not,  my  brethren,  if  the  world  hate  you.     We  know  that 
we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren.    He  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  abideth  in  death. 
Whosoever  hateth  bis  brother  is  a  murderer:  and  ye  know  that 
no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.  Hereby  perceive 
we  the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us:  and 
we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." — 1  John, 
3:  11 — 16.    ''Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them 
which  cause  divisions  and  offences,  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
which  ye  have  learned ;  and  avoid  them.    For  they  that  are 
such  serve  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own  belly; 
and  bf  good  words  and  fair  speeches  deceive  the  hearts  of 
the#slmp.k.?-^J?(w»a»s  16:  17—18.    "Let  brotherly  love 
<fohLih\k&"-^-He£Keu)riZ :  1.     Not  only  a  paramount  import- 
ance,.hut  ail  inefifa^le  bfeauty  attaches  to  this  last  precept, 
when.j^#£emjjated.ln  the  connection  in  which  it  stands. 
Whilp..tfi& Vqmlpand  is  given,  "Let  brotherly  love  con- 
tinue/Jnl  is-.imfrfiilately  added,  "Be  not  forgetful  to  enter- 
tain "strangers,"  #an&  ''Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds  as 
bound  with  them."    The  two  utmost  extremes  of  humanity 
are  here  presented  to  our  contemplation,  none  being  so  near 
to  us  as  those  who  with  us  belong  to  the  "  household  of 
faith,"  and  none  naturally  so  remote  from  us,  as  "stran- 
gers," and  those  "  that  are  in  bonds."    These  precepts,  then, 
are  given  as  the  extreme  links  of  that  golden  chain  which 
binds  us  to  universal  humanity,  and  as,  consequently,  compre- 
hending every  form  of  duty  designated  by  the  term  philan- 
thropy, when  understood  in  its  widest  sense.    He  that,  in 
the  sanctuary  of  his  heart,  sanctifies  "  his  brother,"  on  the 
one  hand,  and  "  the  stranger,"  and  "  them  that  are  in 
bonds,"  on  the  other,  will  fail  in  no  form  of  duty  to  those 
who  occupy  the  intermediate  relation*. 
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Without  further  introduction,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  qjftridation  of  the  subject  before  ust  assuming,  as  the 
ba&M  of  our  remarks,  the  precept  above  cited, "  Let  brotherly 
love  continue." 

1.  The  question  which  we  first  raise  in  respect  to  this- 
subject  is,  What  is  the  true  basis  of  this  "new  command* 
meat?"  To  this  question  but  one  answer  can.be  given,  to 
wit,  actual  membership  of  the  "household  of  faith."  On 
what  basis  do  the  rights  of  brotherhood  in  the  domestic 
relations  rest?  On  one  basis  exclusively,  a  common  parent" 
age.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  precept  under  considera- 
tion. To  those,  and  those  only,  who  have  mutually  been 
4*  born  of  God,"  does  this  precept  pertain.  Wo  other  rea- 
sons do  or  can  exist  for  it  but  this  one.  Take  away  the  fact 
that  there  is  on  earth  a  "  holy  nation,  a  royal  priesthood, 
a  peculiar  people,"  "  children  of  a  heavenly  birth,"  a  people 
who  have  been  really  and  truly  "  born  again,  not  of  cor- 
ruptible seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,"  a 
people  purified  from  the  grossness  of  sensuality,  selfishness, 
and  sin,  and  actually  graced  with  the  beauties  of  holiness, 
take  away  this  one  great  fact,  we  say,  and  no  basis  what- 
ever remains  for  the  precept,  "Let  brotherly  love  con- 
tinue." 

No  relations  of  kindred  or  country,  no  natural  or  acquired 
perfections,  mental  or  physical,  aside  feom  the  possession  of 
moral  purity,  no  external  relation^  in  ^titul&h  or  stakr/ca©- 
stitute  any  part  of  the  basis  of  thid  form  pf  Christian* virtue. 
For  other  reasons  we  may  be,  as  we  to&c^pref  rdcpiired  to 
love  individuals  as  men,  as  fellow  citizens,  &nc(  ascon^ected. 
with  us  by  domestic  ties ;  but  for  on$  rga&dqt  QUhf&an  the 
command  bind  us  to  exercise  towards  individuals  or  classes  of 
individuals,  "  brotherly  love,"  the  single  fact  that  they  have 
been  "born  of  God,"  in  other  words,  that  with  us,  they 
have  a  common  parentage  that  is  really  and  truly  divine. 

All  other  relations  existing  among  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  absence  of  moral  virtue,  constitute  do  many 
reasons  against  the  exercise  of  the  form  of  love  under  con- 
sideration. Two  individuals,  we  will  suppose,  have  a  com- 
mon standing  in  the  visible  church.  One  of  them  stands 
revealed  to  the  other,  as  in  all  respects,  the  opposite  of  what 
fefe  professes  to  be.  What  claims  has  he  upon  the  other  for 
the  exercise  erf  brotherly  love?  that  is,  to  be  esteemed  and 
treated  as  the  opposite  of  what  he  really  is?  The  existence 
of  the  relation  supposed,  in  connection  with  a  violation  of 

A* 
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all  the  duties  which  that  relation  imposes,  constitutes  the 
highest  possible  reasons  against  the  exercise  of  this  peculiar 
form  of  love  towards  the  subject.  The  same  holds  true  in 
all  other  instances.  The  faithful  discharge  of  the  various 
duties  growing  out  of  the  diversified  relations  of  life^con- 
stitutes  the  only  possible  basis  for  the  duty  of  "brotherly 
love."  A  violation  of  these  duties,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
stroys wholly  all  reasons  and  grounds  for  its  exercise.  To 
those  destitute  of  moral  virtue,  we  owe  other  duties  of  the 
most  sacred  character.  To  be  esteemed  and  treated,  how- 
ever, as  morally  pure,  that  is,  to  be  objects  of  the  peculiar 
form  of  love  under  consideration,  they  have  and  can  have 
no  claims  whatever.  Not  being  holy,  whatever  other  rela- 
tions they  may  sustain  to  us,  they  can  have  no  claim  to  that 
peculiar  regard  due  only  and  exclusively  to  the  "pure  in 
heart." 

II.  The  next  inquiry  which  we  raise  pertains  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  peculiar  form  of  love  under  consideration.  We 
are  naturally  so  constituted,  that  when  we  contemplate  any 
form  of  excellence  which  we  very  highly  esteem  and  value, 
an  affection  of  corresponding  strength  and  intensity  is 
thereby  generated  towards  the  subject,  an  affection  render- 
ing him  to  us,  personally,  an  object  of  strong  attachment 
§md  delight.  In  the  estimation  of  all  the  "pure  in  heart," 
hofmessjfoJnOral  yktue,  is  a  form  of  excellence  which  over- 
Shadows  all  otbegs,  a'ctual  and  conceivable,  and  consequently 
constitutes  a,bpsiafpr  a  form  of  mutual  regard,  more  strong 
and  endearing*  ^&c  any  other,  or  even  than  all  other  rela- 
tiohsrtjombined.  .Jirotherly  hve  is  thai  form  of  affection  for 
moral:agerU^  ufacfi  Respect  for  moral  purity  generates  in 
the  hearts  of  Hie  ntorally  puref  towards  those  who  are  really 
and  truly  "pure  in  heart"  In  principle  this  form  of  virtue 
is  one  and  the  same  with  all  other  forms,  having  its  basis  iu 
internal  respect  for  objects  as  they  are  in  themselves.  As 
distinguished  from  other  forms  of  virtue,  its  nature  and 
character  are  determined  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
object  towards  which  it  is  exercised.  The  meaning  of  the 
precept, "Let  brotherly  love  continue,"  is  this.  Let  that 
form  of  mutual  good  will,  attachment  and  delight,  which 
respect  for  moral  purity  generates  in  the  hearts  of  the 
morally  pure  towards  the  subjects  of  such  purity,  be  perpet- 
uated and  perfected  in  its  exercise,  among  those  who  have 
really  and  truly  been  born  of  God,  one  toward  another. 
Thus  a  divine  brotherhood  is  created  unlike  all  others,  and 
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as  superior  to  them  as  that  which,  in  its  nature,  is  unchange- 
able fend  eternal,  is  to  that  which  is  mutable  and  transitory, 
a  divine  brotherhood,  very  properly  denominated  in  the 
scriptures, "  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people."  Thus,  too,  a  form  of  virtue  is  manifested  to  the 
world,  more  benign  and  attractive,  and  more  indicative  - 
of  its  divine  origin,  than  any  other  of  which  the  human 
mind  has  ever  conceived.  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  *  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  toward 
another." 

III.  The  next  inquiry  which  arises  is,  the  conditions  on 
which  we  are  required  to  exercise  this  peculiar  form  of  love 
towards  any  individuals  or  classes  of  men.  As  the  precept 
requiring  its  exercise  has  its  basis  in  one  fact  exclusively,  the 
actual  existence  of  mor^l  purity,  so  this  precept  binds  us  to 
its  exercise  relatively  to  particular  individuals  or  classes  of 
men,  when  and  only  when  the  actual  existence  of  such  pu- 
rity in  them  has  been  manifested  to  us  in  their  visible  con- 
duct.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Holiness 
manifested  is  the  exclusive  condition  of  obligation  to  exer- 
cise brotherly  love  towards  any  persons  whatever.  How- 
ever holy  and  {fore  an  individual  may  be,  no  obligation  rests 
upon  us  to  esteem  and  treat  him  as  such,  till  we  have  the 
means  of  knowing  his  character  as  it  is. 

A  profession  of  religion  is,  in  many  cases,  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  in  favor  of  such  heart  purity  in  the  subject 
In  others,  it  may  be  no  evidence  at  all ;  and  in  some  it  may 
even  be  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  as, 
for  example,  a  standing  in  a  church  known  to  be  fundament- 
ally erroneous  in  doctrine  and  practice  both.  However  this 
may  be,  a  mere  visible  profession  of  holiness  is  nowhere 
presented  in  the  scriptures,  as  the  condition  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  exercise  towards  the  subject  "  brotherly  love,"  holi- 
ness manifested,  in  whatever  circumstances  it  exists,  being 
its  exclusive  object.  Judas  was,  in  Christ's  regard,  none  the 
less  a  devil,  because  he  had  a  standing  as  a  disciple.  It  is 
the  real  *  brotherhood"  towards  whom  we  are  required  to 
exercise  "  brotherly  love,"  and  not  those  who  "have  a  name 
to  ihfe  and  are  dead."  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  required 
to  beWare  of  "ravening  wolves,"  who  come  to  us  "in 
sheep's  clothing,"  to  "  mark"  and  "  avoid  all  who  cause 
divisions  and  offences"  in  the  church, "  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine" of  Christ.  We  are  positively  prohibited  keeping 
company,  "  if  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother,  be  a  forni- 
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eator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolator,  or  a  railer,.or  a  drunk- 
ard, or  an  extortioner:  with  such  an  one  no  not  to  eat." 

As  holiness  manifested  is  the  exclusive  object  of  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  affection  and  regard  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, and  the  only  condition  of  obligation  to  its  exercise,  so 
nothing  whatever  in  the  subject,  which  may  co-exist  with 
such  holiness,  is  to  be  any  barrier  whatever  to  the  exercise 
of  this  love.  No  external  relationships  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical, the  presence  or  absence  of  no  ties  of  kindred  or  nat- 
ural friendship,  no  agreement  or  diversity  of  opinion  or 
practice,  religious  or  political,  which  consist  with  manifested 
heart  purity  and  integrity,  have  any  influence  whatever  to 
create  or  annihilate,  vary  or  modify,  our  obligations  to  exer- 
cise "  brotherly  love,"  when  this  one  exclusive  condition  of 
obligation  to  its  exercise  has  been  fulfilled. 

Among  the  morally  pure  holiness  exists  in  connection 
with  intellectual  powers  not  only  limited  in  their  nature,  but 
in  endlessly  diversified  degrees  of  development.  Hence,  in 
every  such  individual,  to  whatever  degree  sanctified,  there 
is  a  continued  liability  to  erroneous  judgment.  Among  the 
masses  also,  constituting  the  "  household  of  faith,"  there  m 
an  equal  liability  to  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  and  forms  of 
action,  in  respect  to  all  subjects  perfect  agreement  in  regard 
to  which  is  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  holiness  itself. 
Each  one  will  contemplate  almost  all  objects  of  thought 
from  a  stand-point  peculiar  to  himself,  and  that  stand-point 
will  occasion  a  corresponding  peculiarity  in  many  important 
respects,  of  opinions  and  sentiments  in  respect  to  it.  Indi- 
viduals, each  and  all  alike  under  the  exclusive  influence 
of  the  most  perfect  integrity,  may  investigate  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  no  two  of  them  perfectly  agree,  and  many  of  them 
come  to  directly  opposite  conclusions  in  respect  to  it.  No 
such  differences  are  to  constitute  the  least  barrier  to  the 
exercise  of  brotherly  love,  while  heart  integrity  stands  re- 
vealed as  co-existing  with  them.  We  will  put  an  extremte 
case  in  elucidation  of  this  principle.  We  will  suppose  that  an 
individual,  from  no  malicious  intention,  as  we  have  evidence 
to  believe,  but  in  the  honest  use  of  the  best  light  within  his 
reach,  has  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  we  are  "wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing;"  while  we  are  fully  conscious  to  ourselves 
that  we  are  approved  of  God  as  members  of  his  church,  and 
ministers  of  the  everlasting  gospel.  Gases  like  this  have  ac- 
tually occurred  among  Christians.  How  shall  we  regard  such 
an  individual?  With  the  same  confidence,  esteem,  affection, 
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and  dotigj^,  as  if  his  judgment  were  ever  so  favorable  in  re* 
pect  tptifc  Liability  to  error  in  judgment,  in  connection  with 
even  the  most  perfect  goodness  and  integrity,  pertain*  to 
character,  our  own  not  excepted,  as  well  as  to  other  sub-' 
jects.  Such  error  in  no  sense  or  degree  diminishes  or  modi' 
fies  the  intrinsic  beauty  or  value  of  the  virtues  with  which 
it  co-exists ;  nor  should  it  diminish  our  respect  for  that  vir- 
tue, or  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  when  such' 
virtue  is  manifested  to  us. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  that" 
between  individuals  who  are  fully  approved  in  the  sight  of  God 
the  exercise  of  "  brotherly  lo  ve"  may  for  a  time,  wholly  cease, 
and  that  without  crime,  on  the  part  of  either.  The  char- 
acter of  each  may  be  presented  to  the  other  under  a  veil, 
and  each  may  honestly  suppose,  that  behind  the  veil  which 
hides  his  brother's  character  from  his  view,  a  false  profession 
lies  concealed.  Each,  under  such  circumstances,  will  be  to 
each  other  the  object  of  benevolent  regard,  but  not  of 
44  brotherly  love,"  the  exclusive  object  of  which,  being,  as 
we  have  said,  moral  purity  manifested.  It  is  in  itself  a  very 
painful  thought,  that  individuals  who  have  been  really  and 
truly  born  of  God,  afrd  who  are  still  the  objects  of  his  full 
approbation  and  delight,  should  nevertheless  be  to  each 
other  as  strangers,  and  foreigners.  Such  things,  however, 
owing  to  the  necessary  limitations  of  the  human  faculties, 
may  happen,  and  that  without  crime. 

IV.  The  inquiry  which  next  presses  upon  us  is,  how  may 
the  exercise  of  "  brotherly  love"  be  continued  among  the 
members  of  the  "household  of  faith?"  In  the  scriptures, 
independent  thought  in  its  highest  and  best  sense,  is  required 
of  each  member  of  this  household.  Every  one,  as  he  be- 
comes a  member  of  it,  is  addressed  with  the  solemn  com- 
mand, "Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
An  evil,  if  it  can  be  called  an  evil,  incidental  to  a  community 
thus  o^anized,  is  a  wide  diversity,  and  even  opposition,  of 
thought,,  speech,  and  action,  in  respect  to  many  important 
subjects.  In  full  view  of  all  such  necessary  attendants  of 
moral  virtue,  in  the  only  form  in  which  it  can  exist  in  con- 
nection with  limited  intellectual  faculties,  we  are  addressed 
by  the  divine  precept,  "  Let  brotherly  love  continue."  How 
can  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  be  perpetuated  among  those 
who  are  "sanctified  by  the  faith  of  Christ?" 

1.  Let  each  carefully  cherish  a  respect  for  the  overshad- 
owing* claims  which  moral  purity  and  all  who  are  revealed' 
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to  us  as  the  subjects  of  it,  have  upon  our  esteem,  affection, 
and  endearing  fellowship.  We  should  ever  bear  in  mind, 
with  full  and  perfect  distinctness,  that  when  moral  purity 
ceases  to  attract  us  towards  and  attach  us  to  individuals, 
above  all  other  qualities  and  excellencies  combined,  we  our- 
selves cease  to  be  pure  in  heart  On  the  other  hand,  let  all 
who  are  themselves  morally  pure,  continuously  entertain 
and  manifest  this  regard  for  moral  purity  and  for  every  one 
who  stands  revealed  as  possessing  it,  and  "  brotherly  love** 
will "  continue"  among  those  who  are  the  proper  objects  of 
it,  one  toward  the  other* 

2.  As  a  necessary  means  of  the  continuance  of  "  broth* 
erly  love"  the  sentiment  should  be  carefully  and  distinctly 
entertained  by  all  the  members  of  the  "  household  of  faith,"1 
that  while  the  subjects  in  respect  to  which  there  is  a  perfect 
unity  of  views  and  conviction,  among  all  truly  pure  minds, 
are  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  those  in  respect  to 
which  they  differ,  the  union  is  permanent,  the  difference 
is  transitory,  and  wiU  soon  disappear  altogether,  as  the  in- 
creasing light  of  the  future  dawns  upon  their  minds.  In 
respect  to  ultimate  aims,  and  all  forms  of  doctrine  the  belief 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  moral  virtue,  there  i» 
among  all  such  minds,  an  absolute  unity.  They  differ  only  in 
respect  to  the  means  by  which  these  common  ends  shall  be 
realized,  and  in  respect  to  forms  of  belief  not  essential,  and 
relative  to  which  a  perfect  harmony  of  views  will  ere  long, 
with  perfect  certainty  obtain.  Let  all  minds,  who  are  con- 
scious of  being  internally  pure  themselves,  entertain  such 
sentiments  in  respect  to  all  others  of  the  same  character, 
and  especially  when  particular  causes  of  disagreement  arise 
among  them,  and  the  spirit  of  discord  will  have  no  place 
in  the  family  of  Christ.  Within  that  sanctified  circle,  broth- 
erly love  will  continue.  A  forgetfulness  of  this  great  fact 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  all  the  discord  which  ever 
obtains  there. 

3.  As  a  necessary  means  of  the  continuance  of  the  form 
of  virtue  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  sentiment  should 
be  an  omnipresent  reality  to  all  sanctified  minds,  that  no 
forms  of  practice,  no  errors  in  doctrine,  and  no  diversity  or 
opposition  of  views  on  any  subject  whatever,  the  existence 
of  which  do  not  imply  the  absence  of  heart  purity  and  integ- 
rity are,  in  the  least  degree,  to  weaken  or  modify  our  res- 
pect, esteem,  and  affection  for  individuals  as  "  brethren  be- 
loved," nor  to  prevent  our  treating  them  as  such  before  the 
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world.,^  We  cannot  will  that  our  brethren  should  cease  to 
44  prove  ml  things"  for  themselves,  that  is  to  be  indepen- 
dent thinkers,  without  willing  that  they  should  cease  to  be 
really  and  truly  pure  in  heart.  They  can  not  thus  think, 
and  act  according  to  their  own  internal  sacred  convictions, 
without  differing  from  us  in  many  important  particulars,  in 
thought  and  action,  Whenever  such  differences  co-exist 
with,  and  result  from  heart  integrity,  it  is  virtue  in  them 
thus  to  differ  from  us.  They  can  not  harmonize  with  us, 
without  ceasing  to  be  "  pure  in  heart."  For  us  to  cease 
to  esteem  and  love  them  as  brethren,  for  such  differences,  is 
to  cease  to  render  them  the  objects  of  "  brotherly  love/'  for 
the  only  reason  on  account  of  which  they  are  or  can  be 
entitled  to  such  love  from  us.  Christian  union  should  al- 
ways be  formed  with  the  definite  expectation,  that  a  diver- 
sity of  views  will  obtain  among  believers,  and  with  the  con- 
viction deeply  penetrating  all  minds,  that  no  diversity  or 
opposition  not  implying  moral  guilt  shall,  in  the  least  degree* 
disturb  that  union  and  harmony.  Under  no  other  circum* 
stances  can  "  brotherly  love"  continue. 

4.  The  frequent  intercommunion  of  mind  with  mind, 
in  respect  to  those  subjects  about  which  there  is  a  perfect 
agreement  among  all  the  pure  in  heart,  is  also  an  indispen- 
sible  requisite  to  the  continuance  of  "brotherly  love." 
When  such  individuals  cease  to  meet  in  the  circle  of  prayer, 
when  their  social  intercourse  turns  mainly  upon  worldly 
objects,  they  will,  as  spiritual  men,  become  as  strangers  to 
one  another.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  "  they  that  fear 
the  Lord,  speak  often  one  to  another,"  and  especially  when 
their  conversation  turns  mainly  upon  those  high  ends  and 
aims,  and  "  deep  things  of  God"  in  respect  to  which  all  such 
minds  perfectly  harmonize,  they  will  hardly  fail  to  know 
each  other,  and  "  to  love  as  brethren." 

5.  When  such  intercommunion,  as  that  above  referred 
to,  is  accompanied  with  active  self-denying  co-operation  in 
the  direct  promotion  of  the  great  ends  of  benevolence,  in 
their  varied  forms,  then  the  secret  movements  of  sanctified 
hearts  become  most  distinctly  revealed,  and  "brotherly 
love"  is  called  into  the  most  vigorous  exercise  among  minds 
thus  associated.  Its  exercise  can  harfily  fail  to  continue. 
Merely  meeting  together  in  the  same  house  of  worship  from 
sabbath  to  sabbath,  and  putting  contributions  into  the  same 
box  as  it  passes  round,  is  not  the  form  of  co-operation  to 
which  we  refer.    All  this  may  e*i3t  in  connection  with  the 
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tvidest  remove,  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  from  the  spirit 
of  benevolence*  and  consequently  from  the  form  of  be- 
nevolent co-operation,  demanded,  as  the  basis  for  the  mu- 
tual exercise  of  "  brotherly  love."  On  the  other  hand, 
when  many  hearts  are  separated,  in  spirit,  from  all  selfish 
ends  and  aims,  and  with  full  devotion,  are  consecrated  to 
to  God  and  the  temporal  and  eternal  weal  of  humanity, 
and  when,  for  the  promotion  of  such  ends,  they  have  com* 
bined  their  energies  and  resources  for  the  accomplishment 
of  some  specific  purposes  of  absorbing  interest,  there  arises 
a  form  of  benevolent  co-operation  which  will  not  and  can 
not  fail  to  be  sanctified  by  the  mutual  exercise  of  "  broth- 
erly love,"  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  benevolent  intentions  of  benevolent  minds 
become  manifest  to  all,  and  an  intercommunion  of  kindred 
hearts  results,  presenting  the  most  perfect  reflection  thai 
earth  ever  witnesses,  of  that  intercommunion  which  is  per- 
fected above.  "  Brotherly  love"  can  have  no  place  any 
where,  while  this  form  of  co-operation  is  wanting.  Permit 
us  here  to  ask,  whether  the  want  of  this  co-operation  is  not 
the  main  cause  of  the  absence  of  any  impressive  manifesta- 
tions of  heart  unity  in  the  churches  at  the  present  time  ? 
"  All  seek  their  own  and  not  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ." 
The  general  professedly  sanctified  heart,  has  enlarged  itself, 
not  to  a  "  comprehension  of  the  breadth  and  depth,  and 
length  and  height,"  not  to  "  know  the  love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  knowledge,"  that  it  may  thereby  be  "  filled  with  all 
the  fullness  of  God,"  but  to  the  love  of  wealth,  to  the  spirit 
of  pride,  and  to  worldly  sensual  delights.  How  vain  it  ts 
to  exhort  individuals,  in  such  a  state, "  to  love  one  another." 

6.  Mutual  confessions,  when  wrong  may  have  been  done, 
is  another  necessary  means  of  promoting  the  exercise  of 
*'  brotherly  love."  Indeed,  when  it  has  ceased  to  exist, 
through  a  visible  departure  from  duty,  it  can  be  reintro- 
duced by  no  other  means.  Confession  may  be  demanded 
for  two  reasons — acts  of  mutual  wrong — and  acts  indicat- 
ing a  want  of  wisdom,  which  may  yet  consist  with  right 
intentions.  The  spirit  of  mutual  confession,  to  whichever 
of  the  forms  of  action  above  named  it  may  refer,  tends 
more  powerfully  thah  almost  anything  else,  to  cement  sane-* 
tified  hearts  together.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Heart  pa- 
rity and  rectitude  is  thereby  most  distinctly  manifested. 

7,  We  mention  one  and  only  one  other  means  of  the 
"  continuance  of  brotherly  love,"  the  most  important  and 
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iadispensible  of  any,  yea,  more  important  than  all  others  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Thje  appropriate  and  exclusive 
object  of  this  form  of  regard  is,  as  we  have  seen,  moral  pu- 
rity manifested*  In  its  absence, "  brotherly  love"  can,  by 
ito  possibility,  exist,  and  ought  not  to  exist,  if  it  could. 
The  great  obligation  then  resting  upon  us  in  respect  to  its 
existe  ice  and  continuance,  is  to  be  in  ourselves  the  appro- 
priate objects  of  this  divine  virtue,  that  is,  to  possess,  at  all 
times  and  relatively  to  all  subjects, moral  virtue  ourselves,  and 
to  exhibit  it,  in  all  its  appropriate  manifestations,  before  the 
world.  Then,  when  located  among  individuals  "  like  mind- 
ed," we  shall  not  fail  to  exercise  "  brotherly  love"  our- 
selves, or  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  be  the  objects  of 
it,  on  the  part  of  others.  None  will  then  be  straitened  in 
us.  If  straitened  at  all,  it  will  be  in  their  own  bowels. 
Nor  will  this  long  continue  among  those  who  are  really  and 
truly  "  pure  in  heart." 

V.  The#  last  inquiry  which  claims  our  attention  is,  the 
things  which  impede  or  wholly  suspend  the  exercise  of 
"brotherly  love"  among  the  members  of  the  "household 
of  faith,"  one  towards  the  other. 

1.  That  which  first  of  all  demands  notice,  as  the  chief 
cause  of  such  evil,  is  the  cessation  or  absence  of  that  which 
is  the  exclusive  basis  of  obligation  to  exercise  "  brotherly 
love,"  to  wit,  moral  purity  manifested  in  all  appropriate 
forms  of  benevolent  activity.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
to  suppose,  that "  brotherly  love"  can  co-exist  with  the  ab- 
sence of  spiritual  mindedness,  as  much  so,  as  the  supposi- 
tion, that  individuals  remaining  totally  selfish,  may  yet  act 
benevolently  towards  each  other.  When  believers,  too, 
have  departed  from  the  "  way  of  holiness,"  repentance 
must  with  them,  precede  the  exercise   of  "  brotherly  love." 

2.  Another  very  common  and  fruitful  source  of  the  evil 
under  consideration,  is  the  imputing  of  differences  or  oppo- 
sition of  opinion  and  action  in  respect  to  subjects  in  ref- 
erence to  which  honest  minds  may  differ,  to  a  state  of 
heart  morally  wrong.  When  we  impeach  the  motives  of 
an  individual,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  any  transac- 
tion, he  becomes  to  us  of  necessity  "  a  stranger  and  foreign- 
er," till  he  manifests  repentance.  In  whatever  light  we 
may  regard  him  in  other  respect?,  hs  can  not  be  to  us 
aa  objfect  of  "  brotherly  love."  To  exercise  it  toward  him 
becomes  impossible.  If  he  become*  aware  of  the  attitude 
of  our  minds  towards  him,  and  is  conscious  of  integrity 
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ia  the  matter  referred  to,  he  will  be  strongly  tempted  to 
regard  himself  the  object  not  only  of  error  in  judgment, 
but  of  injustice.    Hence  we  shall  cease  to  be  to  him  the 
objects  of  •'  brotherly  love."    Thus  hearts  have  been  sun- 
dered, each  of  whom   may   have    preserved  its  integrity. 
We  should  ever  bear   in  mind   the   fact,   that  because  a 
subject  most  manifestly  presents  itself  in  a  given  light  to 
us,  it  by  no  means   follows    that  others  will  judge  of  it 
as  we  do.     In  consequence  of  viewing   it  from  a  stand- 
point   the    reverse    of   ours,  their  honest    convictions   ia 
respect  to  it  may  be  in   direct   opposition    to   our  own. 
But  when  a  subject  appears  very  plain  to  us,  how  strongly 
tempted  we  are  to  assume,  that   all   honest  minds  must 
view  it  as  we   do,   and  consequently  that  all  judgments 
the  opposite  of  ours  must  proceed  from  a  want  of  inter- 
nal rectitude.    In  consequence   of  such  unauthorized  as- 
sumptions, individuals  cease  to  love  each  other  as  breth- 
ren, who  are  as  dear   to    Him  to    whom    the  secrets  of 
the  heart  are  visible,  as  the   apple  of  his  eye.    There  is 
almost  no  department  of  Christian   obligation  in  respect 
to  which  the  church  needs  more  careful  instruction  than  this. 
3.    The  exercise  of  discipline  in  the  church  for  forms  of 
belief  and  practice  which  do  not,  as  all  acknowedge,  imply 
moral  guilt,  but  may  consist  with  moral  virtue  and  integ- 
rity, is  another  cause  and  fruitful  source  of  discprd,  and 
consequent    extinguishment  of   "'brotherly  love°  in   the 
church  of  God.      A  church  rightly  instructed   would   as 
soon  "  touch  the  apple  of  God's  eye,"  as  to  lay  the  rod  of 
discipline  upon  the  back  ofi  one  whom  she  acknowledges  to 
be  an  honest  man,  and  for  any  acts  or  forms  of  belief  in 
respect  to  which  she  believes  him  to  have  acted  from  heart 
integrity.    The  rod  was  never  put  into  her  hands  for  any 
such  purpose.    Rulers  in  church  and  state  were  "  never  ap- 

Sointed  of  God,  to  be  a  "  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  evil." 
To  man  was  ever  the  subject  of  discipline  for  any  form  of 
belief  or  practice,  in  respect  to  which  he  is  conscious  of 
having  acted  in  "  the  fear  of  God"  and  is  acknowledged  to 
have  done  so  by  others,  who  did  not  regard  himself  as  the 
object  of  oppression,  if  not  of  persecution  for"  righteousness 
sake."  Many  in  the  church  also  will,  with  almost  absolute 
certainty,  sympathize  with  him  in  such  impressions.  The 
majority  also,  will  have  the  secret  consciousness  of  having 
acted  without  authority  from  the  head  of  the  church.  The 
result  will  be  division  and  every  evil  work. 
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4.  The  habit,  so  common,  of  passing  judgment  upon  men 
in  view  of  what  they  believe  and  do,  and  not  in  view  of  the 
reasons  why  they  thus  judge  and  act,  is  another  quite  com- 
mon and  fruitful  source  of  discord  in  the  church.  When 
we  have  clearly  ascertained  that  a  given  form  of  belief  or 
practice  is  initself  erroneous,  or  accordant  with  truth,  it  by 
no  means  follows  from  such  a  fact,  that  all  who  do  not 
symbolize  with  us,  are  guilty  of  moral  wrong.  If  we  make 
our  tfwn  knowledge  instead  of  theirs  the  standard  of  judg- 
ment in  respect  to  their  character  in  the  case  referred  to, 
however  approved  they  may  be  in  the  divine  estimation, 
we  shall  not  esteem  or  love  them  "  as  brethren."  "  Broth- 
erly love"  relatively  to  all  individuals  whom  we  have  thus 
judged,  will  have  no  place  in  our  hearts,  however  deserving 
of  it  they  may  be.  "  The  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds 
of  peace"  can  never  be  preserved,  in  any  association  where 
such  a  standard  of  judgment  is  adopted.  Whatever  a  man 
holds  from  internal  respect  to  truth,  whatever  he  does  from 
similar  respect  to  the  law  of  dutv,  after  having  honestly 
used  the  best  means  in  his  power  to  know  what  truth  and 
duty  are,  it  is  moral  virtue  in  him  to  believe  and  practice. 
The  character  of  each  moral  agent  depends  upon  his  con- 
formity or  non-conformity  to  the  light  actually  granted  to 
him,  and  not  the  higher  or  dimmer  light  conferred  upon 
others.  "  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them,  they 
had  not  had  sin." 

5.  Whenever  a  majority  in  the  church  make  the  subject 
of  discipline,  any  forms  of  belief  or  practice,  the  believing 
or  performance  of  which,  honest  minds  do  not  regard  as 
involving  moral  guilt,  or  when  measures  are  carried,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  by  discipline,  which  such  minds  sin- 
cerely regard  as,  in  themselves,  inexpedient  or  wrong,  an 
almost  insuperable  barrier  is  thereby  raised,  to  the  exercise 
of  "brotherly  love."  All  the  ends  of  discipline  are  not 
only  defeated,  when  it  is  thus  employed,  but  parties  are 
formed,  among  whom  the  spirit  of  distrust  and  opposition 
is  generated,  rendering  future  harmonious  co-operation 
almo it  impossible.  All  such  measures  appear  to  all  who 
do  not  advocate  them  as  oppression,  and  not  as  dictated  by 
a  regard  to  truth,  justice,  and  the  ends  of  benevolence. 
We  would  lay  it  down  as  a  universal  principle,  that  nothing 
should  be  made,  in  the  household  of  faith,  a  subject  of  dis- 
cipline, which  honest  minds  do  not  unite  in  regarding  as 
involving  moral  guilt.    Any  departure  in  any  direction  from 
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this  principle,  ten^P   to  "make  schisms    in    the  body  of 
Christ,"  and  never  to  the  promotion  of  "  brotherly  love." 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  refusal  or  neglect  to  apply  the 
rod  or  excluding  power  of  discipline,  to  the  correction  of 
gross  offences,  "  known  and  read  of  all  men,"  as  existing 
in  the  church,  tends  to  precisely  the  same  result.  When 
by  common  consent,  individuals  unite  in  doing  wrong,  or 
in  neglecting  to  do  what  the  law  of  duty  manifestly  re- 
quires to  be  done,  as  is  true  in  the  case  supposed,  thejr  mu- 
tually, though  in  many  instances  almost  unconsciously,  cease 
to  respect  one  another,  as  morally  virtuous.  Thus  in  the  com- 
mon neglect  of  manifest  duty,  the  exercise  of  "  brotherly 
love"  has  totally  ceased  in  many  of  our  churches. 

7.  Practically  treating  individuals  of  known  and  acknowl- 
edged piety  as  "  heathen  men  and  publicans,"  is  another 
too  common  a  cause  of  the  extinction  of  "  brotherly  love," 
in  the  church  of  Christ.  We  refer  to  acts  of  withdraw- 
ment  or  of  withholding  ecclesiastical  or  church  fellowship 
from  individuals  confessed  to  be  "good  men,  full  of  faith 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  on  the  ground  of  mere  imputed 
errors  in  doctrine  or  practice,  errors  not  regarded  as  involv- 
ing moral  character.  All  who  unite  in  such  acts,  of  neces- 
sity, though  they  may  not  be  aware  of  it  themselves, 
cease  to  respect  one  another,  as  actuated  in  such  conduct 
by  respect  to  the  most  sacred  of  all  rights,  the  rights  of 
character.  They  will,  of  course,  cease  to  be  among  them- 
selves even  the  objects,  the  one  towards  the  other,  of 
"  brotherly  love."  When  men  unite  in  the  doing  of  un- 
authorized acts,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  apparent  union 
they  become  to  each  other  the  objects  of  mutual  distrust. 
It  can  not  be  otherwise.  Much  less  can  the  bonds  of 
of  fellowship  continue  to  unite  our  ^earts  to  those  whom 
we  treat  in  opposition  to  our  sacred  convictions  of  their 
real  deserts.  The  acknowledged  fact  that "  God  has  receiv- 
ed" an  individual,  must  be  to  us  an  all  authoritative  reason 
for  "  receiving  him"  ourselves,  or  he  will  cease  to  be  to  us 
the  object  of  "  brotherly  love." 

8.  We  mention  but  one  other  impediment  to  the  exercise 
or  continuance  of  "  brotherly  love."  We  refer  to  a  want 
of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  to  judge,  according  to  the 
best  light  they  have,  of  our  character,  and  to  express,  on 
all  proper  occasions,  their  htfnest  convictions  whether  favor- 
able or  unfavorable,  in  respect  to  it.  Character,  our  own 
not  expected,  is  public  property.    So  we  regard  and  treat 
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the  character  of  others.  Why  should  we  be  unwilling 
that  our  own  should  be  subject  to  the  same  law  ?  We  re- 
gard ourselves,  as  having  justly  forfeited  the  esteem  of  no 
man,  for  having  formed,  and  on  proper  occasions,  expressed 
honest,  and  only  honest  convictions  in  respect  to  his  char- 
acter, whether  such  judgments  be  favorable  or  unfavorable 
to  his  reputation,  or  whether  we  may  or  may  not  have  err- 
ed in  judgment.  No  one,  therefore,  should  cease  to  be 
loved  by  us,  as  a  brother,  whatever  his  opinions  in  respect 
to  our  character  may  be,  who  has  judged  and  spoken  of 
us  in  conformity  with  the  principle  just  stated.  Suppose  he 
has  erred  in  judgment  Thus  to  err  is  not  only  human, 
but  the  common  frailty  of  all  finite  intelligences.  We  can 
not  justly  require  all  men  to  think  correctly  or  favorably  of 
us.  We  can,  however,  require  them  to  think  honestly. 
When  we  have  evidence  that  they  have  thus  t'i  ought, 
whether  they  have  judged  favorably  or  unfavorably,  cor- 
rectly or  incorrectly,  they  are  to  be  to  us  objects  of  the 
warmest  moral  esteem  and  regard.  Now  it  is  the  want  of 
this  free  toleration  of  opinion  and  speech  in  respect  to  per- 
sonal character  which  sunders  many  hearts  "  which  else, 
like  kindred  drops  had  mingled  into  one.'9 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  it  has  been  our  object  to  eluci- 
date and  enforce  subjection  to  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Christian  duty.  It  has  not  been  our  object  to  chide  others 
for  the  want  of  "  brotherly  love ;"  but  to  lay  out  before  our 
own  minds  and  those  of  others,  the  great  law  which  binds 
alike  "  all  the  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth,"  one  to- 
wards the  other.  It  has  long  been  a  pleasing  thought  to 
us,  that  many  hearts  now  kept  asiinder,  through  mutual 
ignorance  of  each  other,  will  most  sweetly  and  cordially 
flow  together,  as,  in  the  midst  of  the  light  of  the  coming 
future,  the  present  veil  will  be  removed  from  character,  and 
each  will  know  his  brother  as  he  is.  Nor  will  individuals 
love  each  other  the  less  cordially  or  intensely  there,  because 
they  failed  to  know  each  other  here.  "  Let  us  not  therefore 
judge  one  another  any  more :  but  judge  this  rather,  that 
no  man  put  a  stumbling  block,  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  his 
brothers's  way." 
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ARTICLE  H. 

LAMARTINE. 

BY   T.   B.   HUDSON, 

PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK  IN  OBEBLIN  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

It  is  rare  that  the  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  as 
a  poet  and  sentimentalist,  becomes  renowned  as  a  man 
of  action.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  Among 
them  are  probably  the  following.  To  succeed  as  a  man  of 
action,  one  must  study  men  as  they  are.  He  must  govern 
them  as  they  are.  He  has  not  time— or  thinks  he  has  not — 
to  convert  them,  if  he  were  disposed,  to  the  lofty  faith  which 
communion  with  the  spiritual  may  have  revealed  to  his  souL 
His  appeal  must  be  to  their  passions  and  prejudices.  His 
life  must  be,  or  pretend  to  be,  an  embodiment  of  their  reign- 
ing thought  or  desire.  So  long  then  as  mankind  are  selfish  or 
vicious,  his  temptation  to  succumb  to  the  depraved  pas- 
sions of  the  masses  will  be  almost  resistless.  Under  this 
influence  the  youthful  anchorite  is  gradually — in  some  cases 
suddenly — transformed  into  the  hard  man  of  the  world 
— the  cool  calculator  of  consequences.  His  lofty  principles 
are  abused  to  cloak  a  miserable  selfishness.  His  pure  visions 
of  a  happy  social  state  are  silently  abandoned,  or  scouted 
as  the  dreams  of  ignorance.  "  To  rule  men,"  he  reasons, 
"  we  must  take  men  as  they  are,"  which  translated  into 
action,  means  in  most  cases,  we  must  be  what  they  are. 

The  habits  of  mind,  too,  fostered  by  the  study  of  poetry 
and  sentiment,  are  at  antipodes  to  those  demanded  on  the 
battle  field  or  on  the  rostrum — in  the  council-chamber  or 
in  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  The  poet  seeks  for  beautiful  or 
touching  images  to  dazzle  or  to  melt ;  the  political  debater 
for  arguments  to  convince  or  sophisms  to  delude.  The  one 
aims  to  delight  men,  the  other  to  bend  them  to  his  own  will. 
The  one,  of  course,  draws  largely  on  his  own  power  of 
creating  scenes  that  will  amuse  or  thrill — that  will  transport 
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the  soul  with  rapture,  or  prostrate  it,  mute  with  awe,  as  in 
the  presence  of  the  Infinite.  The  other  as  naturally  ap- 
peals to  their  interests.  His  eye  glances  over  the  whole 
field  of  their  real  or  imaginary  hopes  and  fears.  He  rouses 
these  hopes.  He  alarms  these  fears.  He  deems  that  instru- 
mentality best  which  best  effects  his  purposes.  If  he  be  a 
man  of  real  genius,  he  will,  it  is  true,  derive  some  of  his 

Gwer  from  the  realm  of  poetry ;  but  this  he  will  do,  not 
cause  poetry  is  beautiful,  but  because  he  sees  that  it  will  help 
him  to  attain  his  end.  In  short,  the  one  seeks  to  develop 
the  beautiful,  the  grand,  the  true.  The  *  powers  needed  for 
this  are  a  lively  fancy,  a  powerful  imagination,  great  know- 
ledge and  love  of  nature  and  of  subjective  truth,  with  a 
power  over  language  which  will  paint  one's  themes  to  the 
life,  and  a  taste  which  will  shape  the  portraiture  with 
proper  harmony  and  grace.  The  other  struggles  to  secure, 
first  power,  and  then  its  permanence.  The  powers  to  be 
used  here  are,  a  penetration  which  perceives  the  master- 
passions  which  sway  the  masses,  the  power  to  wield  them 
whether  good  or  bad  for  his  own  ends,  craft,  cunning,  soph- 
istry, deceit,  an  ability  to  create  new  and  plausible  issues  of 
interest,  actual  or  fanciful,  and  a  manner  which  says  to 
every  human  being,  "  I  am  your  best  and  most  devoted 
friend."'  With  such  objects,  differing  so  widely,  demanding 
such  powers,  differing  so  much  in  their  nature  and  develop- 
ment, what  wonder  that  so  few  have  been  successful  in  the 
pursuit  of  both  ? 

Another  perhaps  equally  powerful  reason  for  the  fact  w© 
have  stated  is,  that  each  of  the  departments  alluded  to,  is 
itself  sufficient  to  task  to  the  utmost  the  most  gifted  human 
mind.  The  sweetest  bards  have  wept  to  find  how  poorly 
the  tones  of  their  harps  answered  the  unuttered  melodies  of 
their  souls.  The  best  painters  have  thrust  aside  their  master- 
pieces, because  even  their  best  attempts  could  not  fix  on 
canvass  the  vision  brighter  than  the  dawn  which  floated  be- 
fore the  eye  of  their  souls.  One  of  the  most  powerful  speak- 
ers we  ever  heard,  once  said  to  us,  "  O  that  I  could  devote 
my  whole  life  to  the  study  of  oratory !  I  think  I  might 
make  some  progress."  >  A  distinguished  inventor  once  said 
ia  our  hearing,  "How  I  long  to  give  myself  to  the  work  of 
invention !  What  I  have  done  seepis  as  nothing."  The  re- 
mark readily  suggests  the  similar  one  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
who  near  the  dose  of  his  life,  said  of  himself,  "  I  have 
gathered  a  few  pebbles  on  the  shore  while  the  great  ocean 
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of  truth  lies  unexplored  before  me."  The,  general  conclu- 
sion to  which  these  facts  point,  is  the  one  which  we  wish 
here  to  apply.  It  is  this.  Every  great  department  of  hu- 
man effort  is  itself  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  the 
powers  of  a  single  man.  He  who  aims  at  the  conquest  of 
any  one  of  these,  will  have  no  time  nor  strength  to  become 
renowned  in  another.  The  great  poet  rarely  becomes  a 
great  diplomatist.  Napoleon  is  not  Voltaire  and  Napoleon 
too — Milton  does  not  superadd  to  the  fame  of  a  minstrel  the 
renown  of  Cromwell's  arms.  We  do  not  affirm  that  none 
of  these  could  have  changed .  places  with  those  we  have 
contrasted  with  them.  But  no  one  of  them  would  probably 
have  found  life  long  enough — or  his  strength  great  enough, 
to  place  him  at  the  head  of  any  two  ofHhese  great  depart- 
ments of  human  activity  at  once. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  so  few  shine  as  poets  and  wri- 
ters of  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  as  leading  practical  states- 
men or  warriors.  Success  in  these  contrasted  departments 
requires  moral  states  that  are  deemed  incompatible.  It  re- 
quires, too,  the  development  of  powers  that  in  most  cases  do 
notgrow  together.  Besides,  each  of  them  demands  the  whole 
strength  of  its  votaries,  and  together  they  impose  a  burden  al- 
most always  too  great  for  the  strength  of  one  man  to  bear. 

The  wonder  is  that  any  man  should  succeed  at  all  in  at- 
tempting both.  Such  a  wonder  is  presented  in  the  life  of 
Alphonse  de  Lamartine.  After  holding  the  noblest  minds 
of  France  in  rapture  for  years  by  the  magic  of  his  verse,  he 
now  fascinates  her  masses  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
and  exerts  a  strong  influence  in  her  national  councils.  His 
success  for  the  moment  is  extraordinary.  Whether  it  will 
continue  so,  remains  to  be  seen. 

A  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  career  may  not  be  entirely 
useless. 

M.  de  Lamartine  was  born  in  1790,  of  parents  who  were 
attached  to  the  old  kings.  His  earliest  recollections  go  back 
to  a  prison  of  which  his  father  was  an  inmate,  and  to  which  he 
sometimes  went  clinging  to  his  mother's  hand,  when  she 
visited  her  husband's  cell. 

His  father  was  afterwards  released,  and  the  family  retired 
to  an  estate  at  Milly,  where  the  childhood  of  our  young 
poet  glided  calmly  away.  His  remembrances  of  these  happy 
scenes  is  vivid  and  touching.  The  old  town,  the  linden 
grove,  his  aged  father,  his  noble  mother,  his  loving  sisters, 
the  mountains  that  bounded  the  horizon  of  his  early  home, 
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are  alluded  to  in  h'u  works  with  feeling  and  regret.  His 
toother  was  a  deeply  religious  woman,  and  the  winning 
charm  with  which  she  impressed  the  great  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  heart  of  her  young  Alphonse,  doubtless  did 
much  to  make  him  what  he  is. 

At  a  suitable  age  he  was  sent  to  the  college  at  Belley. 
Here,  the  religious  sentiments  inculcated  by  his  mother  were 
strengthened  and  developed.  And  the  purity  of  his  man- 
hood bears  testimony  to  the  benign  influence  exerted  over 
him  by  the  solitude  and 'discipline  of  this  secluded  retreat. 

After  leaving  school  he  visited  Lyons,  passed  a  short  time 
in  Italy — and  came  to  Pari3  just  before  the  Rourbon3  re- 
covered the  throne  of  Prance,  Here  for  a  brief  season  he 
forgot  his  early  religious  training,  and  plunged  into  dissipa- 
tion. His  time  was  divided  between  study  and  pleasure. 
Some  of  hi3  partial  biographers  intimate  that,  though  he 
was  a  votary  of  pleasure,  he  was  saved  from  the  grossness 
of  vulgar  crime.  In  1813,  he  revisited  Italy,  and  there 
doubtless  drank  in  the  inspiration  which  breathes  through 
his  poetry.  He  soon  returned,  and  at  the  downfall  of  the 
empire,  entered  the  service  of  the  aneient  race,  and  enlisted 
ia  a  company  of  guards.  After  the  Hundred  Days  he 
quitted  the  army.  He  became  the  subject  of  an  attach- 
ment which  was  destined  to  rack  his  bosom  with  intense 
suffering.  Little  do  we  know  of  this  early  passion,  except 
that  its  object,  the  loved  and  loving  Elvira,  was  early  snatch- 
ed away  by  death.  His  afflictions  made  him  a  poet.  His 
Meditations  were  soon  after  published.  This  was  in  1820. 
The  u  Second  Meditations'*  were  published  in  1823.  His 
po3tic  fam3  was  now  co-extensive  with  France.  His  genius 
opened  to  him  the  career  of  a  diplomatist.  He  was  attach- 
to  the  embassy  at  Florence,  and  while  in  Tuscany,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  an  English  lady  of  great  wealth  and 
beauty.  They  loved  each  other  and  were  married.  She 
is  his  present  wife.  He  was  soon  transferred  to  Naples  as 
Secretary  of  the  embassy.  Not  long  after  he  went  to  Lon- 
don in  the  same  capacity,  and  then  returned  to  Tuscany  as 
"  Charge  d*  Affaires."  His  fortune  meanwhile  had  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  death  of  a  maternal  uncle  who 
made  him  heir.  He  continued  to  prosecute  his  poetical  la- 
bors. The  ode  to  Bonaparte  and  other  works  succeeded 
each  other  rapidly.    The  following  couplet  in  one  of  these. 

"  Pardon  me,  shade  of  Rome,  for  seek  I  must 
Elsewhere  for  men,  and  not  in  human  dust." 
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roused  the  ire  of  an  Italian  officer  who  sent  Lamartine  a  chal- 
lenge. They  fought,and  Lamartine  was  wounded  nearly  fatal- 
ly.   On  his  recovery  he  interceded  warmly  for  his  antagonist. 

He  remained  in  Italy  till  the  year  1829.  He  then  return- 
ed to  Paris  and  in  May,  published  the  "  Song  of  the  Sacred." 
About  this  time  he  was  received  at  the  Academy,  and  just 
as  the  Revolution  of  1830  broke  out,  he  was.  sent  to  Greece 
as  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  He  acceded  cheerfully  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  hoped  much  for  France  from  the 
new  dynasty.  Lamartine  now  aspired  to  a  seat  in  the 
Chamber,  but  in  his  first  attempt  was  repulsed.  He  owed 
this  defeat,  it  is  said,  to  a  biting  sarcasm  with  which  he  had 
annihilated  the  poet  of  the  district  whose  suffrages  he 
courted.  In  1832  the  poet  decided  to  execute  his  long 
cherished  intention  of  visiting  the  Holy  Land.  He  charter- 
ed a  vessel,  employed  a  captain  and  crew  to  his  taste,  put 
on  board  every  thing  comfort  and  safety  demanded  and 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  his  only  child  Julia,  now  a 
blooming  girl  of  ten — set  sail  from  Marseilles  on. one  of  the 
most  romantic  voyages  performed  in  these  modern  days. 
*'  The  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,"  the  book  in  which  he 
describes  the  incidents  of  that  adventure,  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  works  we  ever  read.  We  may  speak  of  it  here- 
after. During  this  voyage  their  idolized  Julia  fell  a  victim 
to  the  malignant  fever,  and  the  heart-broken  parents  placed 
her  remains  on  board  the  vessel  that  brought  them  to  the 
East,  and  returned  by  land  to  France. 

The  legislative  commission  which  he  had  sought  in  vain 
before  his  voyage,  now  came  unsought.  He  had  in  fact 
been  elected  during  his  absence.  On  the  4th  of  Jan.  1834, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  tribune.  From  that  time 
to  the  Revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative body  of  France.  Since  that  Revolution  he  has  occupied 
various  positions,  and  is  now  laboring  with  anxious  solici- 
tude in  the  National  Assembly  for  the  triumph  of  well  reg- 
ulated liberty  in  his  native  land.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
must  be  lived  before  it  can  be  written. 

Meanwhile  some  remarks  on  his  character  as  a  politician, 
as  an  author,  and  as  a  man,  must  terminate  what  we  have 
now  to  say. 

LAMARTINE  THE  POLITICIAN. 

The  political  system  of  Lamartine  must  be  gathered  from 
his  position  and  from   the  scattered  and  fragmentary  hints 
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which  the  public  journals  furnish.  We  can  not  go  far 
astray,  however,  with  that  position  before  us,  and  his  own 
words  to  explain  and  confirm  it.  Born  the  foe  of  the  revo- 
lution which  imprisoned  his  father,  and  reared  to  adore  the 
old  dynasty  whose  misfortunes  his  family  had  shared,  he  was 
inclined  to  hope  that  the  establishment  of  Louis  Philippe 
on  the  throne  would  best  consult  the  welfare  of  his  beloved 
France*  He  looked  to  the  citizen-king  as  the  defender  of 
public  order  and  of  public  liberty— he  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. He  found  that  the  new  order  was  an  order  which 
prostrated  the  masses  in  debasement,  and  placed  the  heel  of 
the  tyrant-citizen  upon  their  necks.  He  found  that  the 
new  liberty  was  a  liberty  which  gave  to  the  strong;  the  right 
to  injure,  and  to  the  weak  the  right  to  submit  and  be  dumb. 
He  gradually  disentangled  himself  from  the  support  of 
Louis  Philippe,  till  when  the  last  revolution  came,  he  was 
ready  for  Its  astounding  explosions,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  aid  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new  republic.  He 
is  a  moderate  republican.  He  believes  neither  in  mon- 
archy nor  in  extreme  democracy — a  strong  executive— a 
President  elected  not  by  the  people  but  by  the  legislature— 
in  short,  a  government  which  recognizing  the  popular  sove- 
reignty would  restrain  popular  violence — which  making  the 
channels  for  the  expression  of  popular  feeling  sure  and  un- 
dogged,  would  make  them  so  long  and  so  circuitous  that 
the  lava  of  a  people's  excitement  might  not  overflow  to  the 
destruction  of  a  people's  welfare — this  is  his  ideal.  We  fear 
it  will  not  be  realized. 

He  advocates  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty.  France, 
whose  capital  was  but  yesterday  deluged  with  the  blood 
of  her  children,  betrays  by  that  gigantic  massacre,  that  she 
is  not  prepared  for  the  mild  philosophy  which  tenderly,  but 
mayhap  unwisely,  whispers  to  the  assassin,  "whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  never  be  shed" 

He  has  been  called  a  disciple  of  St.  Simon,  but  the  pass- 
age in  his  journal  which  is  quoted  to  prove  his  discipleship, 
hardly  warrants  such  a  statement.  It  does  in  fact  deny  his 
adoption  of  those  features  of  St.  Simonism  which  nave 
always  been  most  revolting  to  the  great  mass  of  sober  and 
moral  people,  and  expresses  little  more  than  a  sympathy  with 
their  ultimate  object,  the  elevation  of  the  masses — an  object, 
surely  which  every  well-wisher  of  his  kind  would  rejoice  to 
tee  attained- 
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His  European  system  is  the  thing,  howfever,  on  which  hte 
h6art  has  seemed  most  set;  and  its  novelty  and  colossal  pro- 
portions, as  well  as  the  fascinating  eloquence  with  which 
Lamartme  has  clothed  it,  have  fixed  on  it  considerable  at- 
tention. The  following  outline  of  it  will  suggest  its  prin- 
cipal features. 

1.  Europe  has  an  over-crowded,  and  therefore  idle  and 
miserable  population. 

2.  Asia  has  vast  tracts  of  desolate  and  unoccupied  land, 
which  invite  the  possession  and  culture,  of  the  civilized 
laborer. 

3.  The  Ottoman  empire  is  tottering  to  its  falL  It  wiU 
seon  be  in  the  dust* 

4.  When  this  takes  place,  let  the  powers  of  Europe  di- 
vide the  territory  and  govern  it  under  the  form  of  pro- 
tectorates. 

5.  Let  colonies  be  formed  inviting  all  who  wish,  to  emi- 
grate under  the  protection  of  these  governments. 

.  6.  In  a  few  years  Europe  would  be  relieved  of  her 
starving  millions — Asia  would  receive  nations  of  strong* 
handed  vigorous  men,  who  would  bear  back  civilization,  sci- 
ence, and  religion,  to  the  lands  which  gave  them  first  to  the 
world.  "  In  twenty  years,"  says  Lamartine,  "the  measure, 
which  I  propose  would  have  created  prosperous  nations,  and 
millions  of  men  would  be  marching  under  the  agis  of 
Europe  to  a  new  civilization."  It  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  mind  of  the  poet-statesman  that  Asia  is  already- 
possessed  by  millions  of  men  who  would  defend  their  prior 
right  to  the  soil  and  to  dominion  by  the  sword — that  the 
tide  of  emigration  rolls  toward  the  til  Dorados  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  with  a  strength  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
turn — and  that  the  injustice  of  any  scheme  which  proposes 
to  rob  a  whole  race  of  an  empire  and  of  homes  which  by* 
consent  of  the  world  have  been  theirs  for  centuries,  is  felt 
to  be  much  more  flagrant  and  heinous,  when  the  proposed 
victims  have  power  to  resist  the  aggression. 

But  Lamartine  appears  to  the  finest  advantage  when  he 
stands  forth  as  the  advocate  of  truth  and  justice — of  the 
brotherhood  of  man — the  rights  of  intelligence,-— and  the 
law  of  Christian  obligation,  as  applying  to  the  acts  and 
intercourse  of  nations.  It  is  then  that  his  soul,  fettered  and 
chafed  by  the  narrow  questions  which  occupy  much  of  the 
time  of  every  legislative  body,  expands  to  its  full  dimen- 
sions.   It  is  then  that  he  appears  clothed  with  a  mission: 
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next  to  inspired.  In  him  the  Orphean  faWe  seems  to  have 
been  almost  realized.  For  the  headlong  torrent  of  human 
passion  is  arrested  in  its  flow — the  stoniest  hearts  are  moved 
—old  prejudices  rooted  in  the  soil  of  centuries  bow — and 
sill  at  the  voice  of  Lamartine.  History  furnishes  few  ex- 
amples of  control  so  nearly  omnipotent  exercised  over  the 
passions  of  a  maddened  populace,  as  that  wielded  by  La- 
martine over  the  Paris  mob  during  the  revolution  of  Feb. 
1848.  In  the  faces  of  sixty  thousand  armed  ruffians — he 
plucked  down  the  red  flag  of  carnage  and  butchery,  and 
upreared  the  tri-colored  flag  of  "  Liberty  and  Public  Cbrder." 
For  successive  days  and  weeks  the  voice  of  Lamartine, 
floating  with  its  rich  deep  tones  over  the  agitated  masses  of 
the  capita],  sufficed  to  hush  them  to  peace.  It  was  not  till 
his  character  was  pronounced  " suspect"  and  his  influence 
for  the  moment  lost  by  slander,  that  the  rage  of  the  people 
burst  all  bounds,  and  slaked  itself  in  a  river  of  blood. 

Could  the  counsels  of  Lamartine  become  the  law  of 
Prance,  she  might  be  saved  from  the  ills  of  anarchy  and 
despotism.  But  like  the  Girondists  of  '89,  he  and  his  com- 
peers have  appealed  to  the  populace.  Like  the  same 
Girondists,  they  may  be  swept  away  by  the  tornado  them- 
selves have  evoked. 

LAM  AMINE  THE   AUTHOR. 

He  has  distinguished  himself  chiefly  as  a  poet,  though  his 
Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  and  his  History  of  the  Girond- 
ists would  alone  have  rendered  him  popular. 

Of  his  excellence  as  a  poet  we  can  say  nothing,  for  we 
know  not  that  any  of  his  larger  works  have  been  transla- 
ted into  English,  and  we  have  never  seen  them  in  the  orig- 
inal. Of  their  success,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
His  first  work,  called  the  Meditations,  the  offspring  of  affec- 
tion weeping  at  the  tomb  of  buried  love — thrilled  the  heart 
of  France.  Its  publication  was  on  this  wise.  Lamartine, 
the  obscure  young  author — weak  from  a  recent  illness — 
his  face  pale  with  sorrow — and  ill  concealing  the  despair  of 
the  bereaved  lover,  went  from  bookseller's  to  bookseller's, 
timidly  offering  a  slender  manuscript  obviously  blurred 
with  tears.  All  bowed  him  politely  away.  At  last  M.  Ni- 
colle  decided  to  accept  the  youth's  proposal.  The  book 
was  printed  and  thrown  out  to  meet  its  fate.  Its  success 
was  astonishing.    Its  author  was  unknown.    It  had  no 
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great  names  to  support  it  It  had  almost  no  title.  Its 
theme  was  the  woe  of  an  afflicted  lover.  Yet  in  four  years 
45000  copies  were  sold,  and  Lamartine  was  the  nation's 
poet.  Byron  was  the  derhi-god  of  poetry  in  England, 
Goethe  in  Germany,  and  Lamartine  in  France,  the  rival  of 
both. 

It  was  a  stanza  in  this  work  that  bestowed  on  our  au- 
thor his  charming  and  loving  wife.  During  his  first  resi- 
dence in  Tuscany  as  a  diplomatist,  in  the  midst  the  splen- 
dors of  an  Italian  festival,  he  heard  by  night,  chanted  from 
one  of  the  balconies  of  a  palace,  the  following  lines  from 
the  Meditations. 

"  An  unhoped  return  of  the  bliss  that  hat  flown, 
Perhaps  in  the  future  is  stored  for  me  still ; 
And  perhaps  in  the  crowd,  a  sweet  spirit  unknown 
Will  answer  me  kindly  and  know  my  soul  well." 

The  voice  and  accent  were  foreign,  but  was  it  strange 
that  the  young  enthusiast  thought  them  lovely  1  He  was 
enchanted.  He  left  the  grounds,  but  not  to  sleep*  He 
lost  no  time  in  forming  the  acquaintance  of  the  mysterious 
songster.  She  proved  to  be,  as  already  stated,  a  wealthy 
and  beautiful  English  lady,  who  was  sojourning  in  Italy. 
The  passion  was  mutual.  Indeed  one  account  states  that 
the  lady  proffered  him  her  heart,  hand  and  fortune,  before 
the  sensitive  lover  found  words  to  urge  his  suit.  When  the 
garden  of  poetry  yields  such  flowers  and  fruit,  the  tempta- 
tion to  cultivate  it  is  somewhat  powerful. 

Of  the  general  character  of  his  poems,  only  a  few  re- 
marks can  be  made,  and  those  must  be  borrowed  of  course. 
They  appeal  to  the  more  cultivated  classes.  A  lofty 
strain  of  pure  feeling  is  maintained  throughout.  They 
draw  largelv,  like  Byron's,  from  the  heart  of  the  writer, 
but  unlike  fiis,  they  flow  a  stream  of  transparent  crystal. 
Their  fountain  is  supplied  by  the  dews  of  heaven.  It  is 
said,  too,  that  they  embrace  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 
"He  has  run,"  says  M.  de  Cormenia,  "through  the  vast 
poetical  gamut,  which  flowing  from  reveries,  mounted  high 
as  enthnsiasm  or  descended  low  as  despair." 

The  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  is  the  journal  kept  du- 
during  wanderings  in  the  East.  He  embarked,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  with  his  wife  and  daughter  at  Marseilles, 
in  a  vessel  chartered  by  himself — visited  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage— tarried  some  days  at  Malta — and  sailed  around  tb* 
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Peloponne»«8.  He  vitfted  Athens — coasted  the  southern 
shore  of  Asia  Minor,  and  landed  at  Beyroot  Leaving  Ma- 
dame Lamartine  and  Julia  there,  he  made  a  flying  journey 
through  Palestine — sought  out  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  and 
returned  to  Beyroot  only  to  enjoy  the  aflection  of  Julia  for 
a  few  brief  days,  and  see  her  die  after  two  days  illness. 
After  the  first  shock  of  this  great  domestic  affliction,  he  vis- 
ited Damascus  with  his  lady,  and  on  their  return  passed 
through  Palestine.  Thus  he  made  the  tour  of  the  Holy 
Land  in  part,  twice.  They  then  embarked  at  Jaffa  and 
after  encountering  a  terrific  storm  at  sea,  touched  at  Cy- 
prus. Thence  they  voyaged  leisurely  among  the  isles  of  the 
j£gean,  and  along  the  classic  shores  of  old  Ionia  and 
Troy,  and  landed  at  Constantinople.  After  sojourning 
sometime  there,  he  took  the  land  route  through  Turkey  in 
Europe  and  Servia  to  France  The  remains  of  Julia  had 
been  sent  to  Prance  in  the  ship  that  bore  them  all  to  the 
place  of  her  death.  This  journey  was  the  pilgrimage  of  a 
poet  among  the  most  renowned  scenes  in  the  world's  his- 
tory— in  circumstances  of  peculiar  and  painful  interest  to 
himself  and  family — when  Greece  had  just  won  her  inde- 
pendence and  the  blood  had  scarce  dried  from  the  battle 
fields,  on  whiGh  Mehemet  Ali  asserted  his  right ,  to  found  a 
new  empire.  The  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  is  the  pro- 
duct of  all  these  influences.  . 

This  work  is  full  of  beauties  and  blemishes.     He  revels  so 
much  in  his  own  poetic  fancies,  that  the  outer  world  takes 
its  hues  from  the  radiance  of  his  own  heart.    He  finds 
beauty  and  poetry  every  where.     Of  his  style  it  may  be 
said— "nihil  tetigit,  quod  non  ornavit."    On  sea  and  on 
land — in  the  city  or  in  the  desert — on  the  heights  of  Leb- 
anon amid  the  cypresses,  or  among  the  seas  of  undulating 
sand  or  dark  ravines  at  its  foot — in  the  wild  enthusiam  that 
lit  the  face  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  in  the  deep  repose 
that  sleeps  on  the  features  of  an  Arabian  wife  in  the  recesses 
of  the  harem,  in    the  thunder    storms    that  shatter  the 
peaks  of  the  holy  mountains,  in  the  ripples  that  dimple  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  in  the  burning  glow  of  a  tropical  noon,  in 
the  soft  beams  of  a  midnight  moon  that  shimmer  dimly 
on  the  plains  of  Troy,  among  the  moldering  ruins  of  per- 
ished empires,  where  every  step  treads  on  a  hero's  dust,  or  in 
the  crowded  mart  where  the  Babel  of  clashing  dialects  min- 
gle their  din — in  the  bright  memories  of  childhood,  in  the 
rapture  or  despair  of  love,  in  the  shock  of  life's  daily  battle, 
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in  the  hopes  that  fringe  the  drapery  of  the  tempest  now 
beating  on  the  bosom  of  his  fatherland,  in  the  great  truths 
and  awful  solemnities  of  religion  coming  down  from  heaven 
44  mighty  to  save'*— in  everything,  in  short,  great  and  small, 
old  and  new,  spiritual  or  material — he  finds  or  creates  sub- 
jects for  the  inspiration  of  his  muse. 

This  predominance  of  the  poetic  tendency  in  the  mind 
of  Lamartine  is  the  source  at  once  of  his  strength  and 
his  weakness.  It  tempts  him  on  the  one  hand  to  waste 
jewelry  on  unworthy  objects,  to  prolong  descriptions 
to  the  weariness  of  his  readers,  to  take  fire  on  the  first 
glance  at  an  object,  and  to  fall  into  all  the  spasms  of  a 
poetic  phrensy  over  what  is  manifestly  but  a  partial  idea 
of  it.  It  leads  him  to  utter  as  the  oracles  of  a  supe- 
rior insight,  the  crude  results  of  a  momentary  survey, 
and  to  build  huge  piles  of  speculation  which  are  poetical 
indeed — especially  so  in  the  sense  of  being  heaven-wide  of 
both  truth  and  fact.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  (Vol.  1,  pages 
193  and  194,)  that  he  recognized  at  once  the  valley  where 
David  killed  Goliath,  without  any  help  but  the  Bible  descrip- 
tion, read  long  previously,  and  suggests  that  the  reason  may 
be  that  we  have  lived  twice  or  a  thousand  times  before.  In 
another  passage  he  informs  us  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  at  one  place 
thirty  leagues  across,  and  that  he  and  his  party  traversed  three 
sides  of  it ;  while  from  his  language  and  from  the  dates  of 
his  journal,  it  is  plain  that  their  whole  survey  of  it  occupied 
but  part  of  one  day.  A  character  so  imaginative,  which 
takes  its  own  impressions  for  data,  and  rears  as  by  magic  on 
such  a  foundation  a  superstructure  that  scales  the  heavens, 
needs  to  be  studied  rather  than  trusted.  When  he  gives  us 
his  impressions,  we  should  take  them  as  such,  and  remember' 
that  they  are  a  poet's  gilded  dreams.  What  we  have  just 
said  is  not  intended  to  weaken  confidence  in  Lamartine's 
trustworthiness  as  a  historian.  When  he  says  he  has  ex- 
amined a  subject,  and  assures  us  that  he  has  done  his  best 
to  portray  the  past  as  if  was,  we  believe  he  may  be  relied 
on.  When  he  takes  his  measuring  line  in  his  hand,  we 
confide  in  the  report  he  makes.  When  he  guesses,  we 
have  learned  to  suspend  our  decision  and  wait  for  further 
light. 

Lamartine's  imagination  is  the  source  of  his  strength. 
Few  paintings  on  canvas  are  more  gorgeous  or  impressive 
than  some  of  his  pen  and  ink  sketches.  The  coloring  is 
often,  we  doubt  not,  too  high — the  work  overdone.    But 
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when  he  finds  an  object  that  bears  to  be  painted  with  sun- 
beams, he  produces  a  portrait  splendid  indeed.  The  follow- 
ing extract  will  perhaps  illustrate  the  intensity  of  his  mind, 
and  suggest  the  style  of  delineation  which  we  may  naturally 
expect  from  him.  The  passage  describes  the  impulses  which 
prompted  his  wanderings  in  the  Holy  Land. 

"  My  imagination  was  enamored  of  the  sea,  the  deserts,  the  mount- 
ains, the  manners,  and  the  traces  of  the  Deity  in  the  East.  All  my 
life  the  East  had  been  the  waking  dream  of  my  darksome  days,  in  the 
autumnal  and  winter  fogs  of  my  natal  valley.  My  body,  like  my  soul,  is 
the  child  of  the  sun ;  it  requires  light,  it  requires  that  ray  of  life  which 
the  splendid  orb  darts,  not  from  the  shattered  bosom  of  our  western 
clouds,  but  from  the  depths  of  that  sky  of  purple  which  resembles  the 
mouth  of  a  furnace ;  those  rays  which  are  not  merely  a  glimmer,  but 
which  descend  burning  hot,  which,  in  falling,  calcine  the  white  rocks 
&nd  sparkling  pinnacles  of  the  mountains,  and  which  tinge  the  ocean 
with  scarlet  as  if  a  fire  were  kindled  in  its  waves !  I  felt  a  strong  wish 
to  handle' a  little  of  that  earth  which  was  the  land  of  our  first  family, 
the  land  of  prodigies ;  to  see,  to  wander  over  the  evangelical  scene 
whereon  was  represented  the  great  drama  of  divine  wisdom  struggling 
with  error  and  human  perversity ;  where  moral  truth  suffered  martyr- 
dom to  fertilize  with  its  blood  a  more  perfect  civilization." — Pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  Vol.1,  p.S9. 

The  extracts  presented  below  are  taken  almost  at  random 
from  the  "Pilgrimage,"  and  will  convey  a  fair  impression 
of  the  author's  powers  of  description.  They  are  placed 
together,  rather  than  interspersed  with  remarks,  for  con- 
venient reference.  The  whole  work  is  almost  a  continued 
succession  of  highly  colored  pictures.  While  each  for  itself 
commands  appropriate  admiration,  the  impression  of  the 
whole  is  that  of  a  too  monotonous  splendor. 

IMFBESSIONS  ON   VIEWING  THE   RUINS  OF  ANCIENT  CAETHAGE. 

"The  eye  sees  nothing  but  a  naked  promontory  rising  above  a  de- 
serted sea;  a  few  reservoirs,  empty,  or  filled  with  their  own  fragments, 
a  few  aqueducts  in  ruins,  a  few  moles  ravaged  by  the  waves,  and  cov- 
ered by  the  surge ;  a  barbarous  city  close  by,  where  even  these  names 
are  unknown,  reminding  one  of  men  who  live  too  long  vnd  become 
strangers  in  their  own  country.  But  the  past  suffices  when  it  shines 
with  such  brilliant  reminiscences.  Perhaps  I  love  the  place  better 
alone,  isolated  in  the  midst  of  its  ruins,  than  if  profaned  and 
troubled  by  the  noise  and  crowd  of  new  generations !  It  is  with 
ruins  as  with  tombs : — in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  a  great  city,  and 
the  filth  of  our  streets,  they  afflict  and  sadden  the  eye ;  they  are  a 
stain  on  all  this  noisy,  agitated  life : — but  in  the  solitude,  on  the  sea- 
shore, on  an  abandoned  cape,  on  a  wild  coast,  three  stones  grown  yel- 
low by  age  and  broken  by  •  lightning,  make  us  reflect,  think,  medi- 
tate, or  weep."— Id.  Vol  J,  pp.  68—69. 

*c 
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THE  HERMIT. 

"  On  the  steep  and  inaccessible  sides  of  the  rock  which  forms  the 

Soint  of  the  cape — a  point  sharpened  by  storms  and  the  surge— chance 
as  suspended  three  blocks,  detached  from  the  summit,  and  arrested 
midway  in  their  descent.  They  hang,  like  nests  of  sea-birds,  over  the 
foaming  abyss.  A  little  red  earth,  stopped  also  in  its  fall  by  these  three 
rocks  of  unequal  size,  has  enabled  five  or  six  stunted  fig  trees  to  take 
root  there,  where  they  hang  with  their  crooked  branches  and  their 
large  grey  leaves,  over  the  roaring  gulf  that  whirls  at  their  feet.  The 
eye  can  discern  no  path,  no  practicable  way  by  which  a  person  may 
reach  this  tuft  of  vegetation ;  yet  we  can  perceive  a  little  low  house 
beneath  the  fig  trees,  gray  and  sombre  as  the  rock  it  stands  on,  and  from 
which,  at  first  sight,  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished ;  above  the  flat 
roof  of  the  house  is  a  little  open  ogive,  like  those  above  the  gates  of 
convents  in  Italy,  and  a  bell  is  suspended  in  it ;  on  the  right  we  ob- 
serve the  foundations,  in  red  brick  of  antique  ruins,  in  which  are  three 
open  arcades ;  these  lead  to  a  little  terrace  before  the  house.  An  eagle 
would  have  been  afraid  to  build  his  nest  m  such  a  spot,  with  scarce  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  or  bush  to  shelter  it  from  the  wind  which  never  ceases 
to  blow,  and  the  eternal  noise  of  the  sea,  which  continually  washes  and 
breaks  the  polished  rock,  beneath  a  burning  sun.  However,  a  man  has. 
done  that  which  the  eagle  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  do.  He  has 
chosen  his  asylum  here,  here  he  abides ;  we  can  see  him  r  he  is  a  her- 
mit. We  double  the  cape  so  closely  inland,  that  we  can  distinguish 
his  long  white  beard,  his  staff,  his  chaplet*  his  cowl  of  brown  felt,  like 
those  of  the  sailors  in  winter.  He  kneels,  as  we  pass,  with  his  face 
'  turned  towards  the  sea,  as  if  he  were  imploring  heaven  for  the  unknown 
strangers  in  this  perilous  passage.  The  wind  which  escapes  from  La- 
conia  began,  as  soon  as  we  had  doubled  the  rock  of  the  cape,  to  resound 
in  our  sails,  and  make  the  two  vessels  stagger  and  turn,  covering  the 
sea  with  foam  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  A  new  sea  opened  before 
us.  The  hermit  mounted,  to  follow  us  with  his  eyes  as  far  as  he  could* 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  three  rocks,  and  again  we  saw  him  there, 
on  his  knees  and  motionless,  as  long  as  we  were  in  sight  of  the  eape." 
— lb.  Vol  I,  pp.  08— 69. 

i 

IBBAHIM  KILLING  THE  SERPENT. 

"  An  Arab  was  this  day  relating  to  me  the  entrance  of  Ibrahim  into 
the  town  of  Beyroot.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  gate,  las  he  was 
crossing  a  hollow  road,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  creeping 
roots  and  twisted  bushes,  an  enormous  serpent  issued  from  the  thicket, 
and,  slowly  crawling  along  the  sand,  moved  onward  till  it  came  under 
the  very  feet  of  Ibrahim's  horse.  The  affrighted  animal  reared,  and 
some  running  slaves  in  the  suite  of  the  pacha  rushed  forward  to  slay 
the  serpent ;  but  Ibrahim  made  a  sign  to  them  to  desist,  and  drawing 
his  scimitar,  struck  off  the  head  of  the  reptile,  which  stood  erect  before 
him,  and  trampled  the  trunk  under  his  horses'  feet.  A  cry  of  admira- 
tion burst  from  the  crowd,  and  Ibrahim  pursued  his  route,  with  a  smile 
on  his  lips,  indicating  his  delight  at  this  occurrence,  which  is,  amongst 
the  Arabs,  a  sure  presage  of  victory." — lb.  Vol  /.,  p.  126. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  LADY  HESTER  STANHOPE. 

"  *In  regard  to  the  future,  I  only  believe  in  God  and  virtue.' 
"She  replied — « No  matter :  believe  what  you  please ;  I  see  evidently 
that  you  are  born  under  the  influence  of  three  fortunate,  powerful,  and 
good  stars — that  you  are  gifted  with  analagous  powers,  which  conduct 
you  to  one  aim,  which  I  could,  if  you  were  willing,  point  out  to  you  at 
once.  It  is  God  who  has  conducted  you  hither,  to  enlighten  your  sou) ; 
you  are  one  of  those  men  of  a  good  disposition,  whom  he  requires  as  his 
instruments  to  accomplish  the  marvelous  works  which  he  will  soon  accom- 
plish among  mankind" 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  *  Let  your  religious  belief  be  what  it  may,*  she  continued,  '  you  are 
not  the  less  one  of  those  men  whom  I  expected,  whom  Providence  has 
sent  to  me,  and  who  has  a  great  part  to  perform  in  the  world  that  is  pre- 
paring. In  a  short  time  you  will  return  to  Europe.  The  fate  of  Europe 
is  decided.  France  alone  has  a  great  mission  to  accomplish,  you  will 
participate  in  it  !  I  do  not  yet  know  in  what  manner ;  but  if  you  be 
anxious  to  know,  I  will  consult  the  stars  to  night,  and  reveal  it  to  you. 
I  do  not  yet  know  the  names  of  all ;  I  see  now  three,  at  present — four— ■ 
perhaps  five,  and  there  may  be  more.  One  of  them  is  certainly  Mer- 
cury, which  imparts  clearness  and  color  to  the  mind  and  tongue.  You 
must  be  a  poet ;  it  is  legible  in  your  eyes  and  in  the  upper  part  of  your 
countenance.  Lower  down,  you  are  under  the  influence  of  very  dif- 
ferent stars,  almost  in  opposition ;  there  is  an  influence  of  energy  and 
action.' 

"  *  What  is  your  name  V 

"  I  told  her. 

" '  I  never  heard  it  before,'  she  said  with  an  accent  of  truth. 

•« « Ah,  my  lady,  you  see  what  human  glory  is.    In  my  life  I  have 

composed  a  few  verses,  which  have  caused  my  name  to  be  repeated  a 

thousand  times  by  all  the  literary  echoes  of  Europe ;  but  even  that  echo 

is  too  feeble  to  cross  your  ocean  and  your  mountains.' 

******** 

"  She  said — '  It  would  grieve  me  much  to  include  you  in  the  number 
of  those  young  Frenchmen  who  raise  the  popular  fury  against  all  the 
dignities  which  God,  nature  and  society  have  formed,  and  who  over- 
throw the  edifice,  in  order  to  construct  with  its  ru^ns  a  pedestal  for  the 
envious  baseness  of  their  extraction.' 

"  I  replied :  "  I  belong  to  the  class  of  men  who  do  not  despise  those 
who  are  below  them  in  society,  at  the  same  time  that  they  respect  those 
above  them,  the  desire  or  dream  of  whom  it  may  be,  to  invite  all  men, 
independently  of  their  stations  in  the  arbitrary  hierarchies  of  politics, 
to  the  same  light  of  knowledge,  the  same  liberty,  and  the  same  moral 
perfection.' " — Girondists,  Vol.  III.,  Preface. 

ELIJAH. 

"The  history  of  Elijah  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  sacred  anti- 
quity ;  he  is  the  giant  of  the  holy  bards.  To  read  his  life,  and  his  ter- 
rible denunciations,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  soul  of  the  man  had  been 
formed  of  the  thunders  of  the  Lord,  and  that  the  terrific  element  on 
which  he  was  transported  up  to  heaven  had  been  his  native  one.    This 
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was  a  fine  epic  or  lyric  figure  to  throw  into  the  poem  of  the  ancient 
mysteries  of  Judaic  civilization.  Altogether,  the  era  of  the  prophets, 
considered  historically,  is  one  of  the  least  intelligible  eras  of  the  life 
of  this  fugitive  people.  One  perceives,  however,  and  particularly  in 
the  epoch  of  Elijah,  the  key  to  the  extraordinary  organization  of  the 
community  of  the  prophets ;  they  were  evidently  a  holy  and  lettered 
class ;  always  opposed  to  kings ;  the  consecrated  tribunes  of  the  people, 
exciting  or  appeasing  them  with  their  songs,  their  parables,  or  their 
menaces,  and  forming  factions  in  Israel,  as  the  press  and  popular  ora- 
tory does  amongst  us— struggling  against  each  other,  first  with  the 
weapon  of  their  words,  and  next  with  lapidation  and  the  sword* — exter- 
minating others  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  Elijah  exterminated 
hundreds,  then  falling  themselves  in  turn,  and  making  place  for  other 
dominators  of  the  people.  Never  did  poetry,  properly  so  called,  play  so 
grand  a  part  in  the  political  drama,  in  the  destinies  of  civilization,  rea- 
son, or  passion.  There  was  no  oratory  like  that  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
the  orator  is  too  much  man !  there  were  only  hymns  and  lamentations 
— the  poet  is  divine.  What  brilliant,  what  ardent  imagination,  must 
have  been  possessed  by  that  people,  to  be  so  influenced  by  the  song ! 
and  how  surprising,  that,  independently  of  the  high  religious  feeling 
contained  in  them,  these  songs  were  such  perfect  and  inimitable  monu- 
ment of  grace  aqd  genius.  Society  itself  was  then  the  prize  of  the 
poets — their  inspirations  subjugated  the  people.  They  led  them  as 
they  pleased,  either  to  heroism  or  to  crime ;  they  caused  the  wicked 
kings  to  tremble;  scattered  ashes  on  their  fbrheads;  lighted  up  the 
fires  of  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-citizens — bidding  them 
remember,  in  exile  and  in  slavery,  the  hills  of  Zion,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God.  I  am  astonished  that  among  all  the  dramas 
modern  poetry  has  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  Jews,  the  wonderful 
drama  or  the  prophets  has  not  yet  been  imagined.  It  is  a  splendid  sub- 
ject in  the  history  of  the  world." — Pilgrimage  to  ike  Holy  Land,  Vol.  /, 
fp.  257—258. 

DESCRIPTION  OF   ZION  AND  DAVID. 

"  To  the  left  of  the  platform,  the  temple,  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
the  hill  which  supports  the  city  suddenly  sinks,  stretches  itself,  and  de- 
scends in  gentle  slopes,  sometimes  broken  by  terraces  of  falling  stone. 
On  its  summit,  at  some  hundred  paces  of  from  Jerusalem,  stand  a 
mosque,  and  a  group  of  Turkish  edifices,  not  unlike  a  European  ham- 
let, crowned  with  a  church  and  steeple.  This  is  Zion !  the  palace,  the 
tomb  of  David !  the  seat  of  his  inspiration  and  of  his  joys,  of  his  life, 
and  his  repose  ?  A  spot  doubly  sacred  to  me,  who  have  so  often  felt  my 
heart  touched,  and  my  thoughts  rapt  by  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel !  the 
first  poet  of  sentiment !  the  king  of  lyrics !  Never  have  human  fibres 
vibrated  to  harmonies  so  deep,  so  penetrating,  so  solemn.  Never,  has 
the  imagination  of  poet  been  set  so  high,  never  has  its  expression  been 
so  true.  Never  has  the  soul  of  man  expanded  itself  before  man  and 
before  God,  in  tones  and  sentiments  so  tender,  so  sympathetic,  and  so 
heartfelt !  All  the  most  secret  murmurs  of  the  human  heart  found 
their  voice,  and  their  note,  on  the  lips  and  the  harp  of  this  min- 
strel !  And  if  we  revert  to  the  remote  period  when  such  chants  were 
first  echoed  on  the  earth ;  if  we  consider  that  at  the  same  period  the 
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lyric  poetry  of  the  most  cultivated  nations  sang  only  of  wine,  tore,  war, 
-and  the  victories  of  the  muses,  or  of  the  coursers  at  the  Eleian  games, 
lve  dwell  with  profound  astonishment  on  the  mystic  accents  of  the 
{prophet-king,  who  addresses  God  the 'Creator,  as  friend  talks  to  friend; 
comprehends  and  adores  his  wonders,  admires  his  judgments,  implores 
his  mercies,  and  seems  to  be  an  anticipatory  echo  of  the  evangelic 
poetry,  repeating  the  mild  accents  of  Christ  before  they  had  been 
heard.  Prophet  or  not,  as  he  is  contemplated  by  the  philosopher  or 
the  Christian,  neither  of  them  can  deny  the  poet-king  an  inspiration 
bestowed  on  no  other  man!  Read  Horace  or  Pindar  after  a  Psalm? 
Jor  my  part  I  can  not !"— •  lb.  Vol  f,  pp.  312—313. 

ARABIAN   TRA9ITT9N  OF   THE  PLACE  FOB  THE  TEMPLE, 

"  '  Jerusalem  was  a  ploughed  field,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  tem- 
ple now  stands,  the  joint  inheritance  of  two  brothers-;  one  of  whom 
was  married  and  4ad  several  children,  the  other  lived  a  bachelor.  They 
•cultivated  in  common  the  field  which  had  devolved  on  them  in  right  of 
their  mother ;  at  harvest  time,  the  twe  brothers  bound  up  their  sheaves, 
and  made  of  them  two  equal  stacks,  which  they  left  upon  the  field. 
During  the  night  a  good  thought  presented  itself  to  the  younger :  « My 
brother,'  said  he  to  himself,  has  a  wife  and  two  children  to  maintain ; 
it  is  not  .fast  that  our,  shares  shomld  be  >equal;  let  me  then  take  a  few 
sheaves  from  my  stack,  and  secretly  add  them  to  his ;  he  will  not  per* 
■ceive  it,  and  therefore  can  not  refuse  them.1  This  project  the  young 
man  immediatly  executed.  Thai  night  the  elder  awoke,  and  said  to 
his  wife,  *  My  brother  is  young,  and  lives  alone,  without  a  companion 
to  assist  Mm  in  his  labors  and  console  him  under  his  fatigues ;  it  is  not 
jusj  that  we  should  take  from  the  field  as  many  sheaves  as  he  does ;  let 
us  get  up  and  secretly  go  and  carry  a  certain  number  of  sheaves  to  his 
stack ;  he  will  not  find  it  out  to-morrow,  and  therefore  can  not  refuse 
them ;'  and  they  did  so  accordingly.  The  next  day  both  brothers  went 
to  the  field,  and  each  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  two  stacks  alike ; 
neither  being  able  in  his  own  mind  to  account  for  the  prodigy.  They 
pursued  the  same  course  for  several  successive  nights,  but  as  each  car- 
ried to  his  brother's  stack  the  same  number  of  sheaves,  the  stacks  still 
remained  equal,  till  one  night  both  determining  to  stand  sentinel  to  elu- 
cidate the  mystery,  they  met,  each  bearing  the  sheaves  destined  for  his 
brother's  stack. 

"  *  Now  the  spot  where  so  beautiful  a  thought  at  once  occurred  to, 
*nd  was  so  perseveringly  acted  upon  by  two  men,  must  be  a  place  agree- 
able to  God ;  and  men  blessed  it,  and  chose  it  whereon  to  build  a  house 
to  his  name.' "— lb.  Vol  J,  pp.  330—331. 

THE  PLAIN  OF   TROT — AND  THE   AEGEAN  AT   MIDNIGHT. 

"It  is  midnight ;  the  sea  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  ice,  the  becalmed  brig 
hovering  like  a  shadow  upon  its  sparkling  surface.  Tenedos  springing 
from  the  waves  on  our  left,  conceals  the  open  sea ;  nearer,  and  to  the 
right,  extends,  like  a  dark  barrier,  the  low  and  indented  shore  of  the 
plain  of  Troy.  The  full  moon,  rising  over  the  snow  capped  summit  of 
Mount  Ida,  diffuses  a  serene  but  uncertain  light  over  the  mountain 
tops,  the  hills,  and  the  plain ;  then  beaming  upon  the  sea,  tinges  Its 
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quiet  waves  wilh  her  mild  efiblgence,  under  the  very  side  of  our  ves- 
sel, converting  its  surface  into  a  bright  area  upon  which  no  shadow 
may  dare  to  glide.  We  distinguished  the  tumuli  or  little  conical 
mounds  which  tradition  assigns  "as  the  tombs  of  Homer  and  Fatroclus. 
The  broad  red  moon  glancing  over  the  undulations  of  the  hills,  resem- 
bles the  ensanguined  shield  of  Achilles ;  no  light  is  visible  on  all  that 
line  of  coast,  except  a  distant  fire  lighted  by  the  shepherds  en  the  ridge  of 
Ida ;  no  sound  meets  our  ear  except  the  dull  flapping  of  the  sail,  which  un- 
touched by  the  lightest  breeze,  is  occasionaJly  beaten  against  the  main- 
yard  by  the  wavering  of  the  mast ;  the  image  of  the  death  which  has  passed 
over  the  ages  of  its  glory,  seems  impressed  upon  this  still  and  melan- 
choly scene.  Leaning  over  the  shrouds  of  the  vessel,  that  land,  those 
mountains,  those  ruins,  those  tombs,  rise  before  me,  with  their  vapor- 
ous  forms  and  undecided  outlines,  under  the  sleeping  and  silent  rays  of 
the  planet  of  night,  like  the  shadowy  apparition  of  a  past  world  evoked 
from  the  bosom  of  the  6ea,  and  vanishing  as  the  moon  sinks  behind  the 
summits  of  other  mountains ;  it  is  an  additional  bright  page  to  the 
Homeric  poem ;  it  is  the  consummation  of  all  poems  and  of  all  history  ; 
unknown  tombs,  ruins  without  any  certain  names,  a  dark  and  naked 
soil,  confusedly  illnminated  by  immortal  stars;  and  new  spectators 
passing  with  indifference  before  those  shores,  and  repeating  for  the 
thousandth  time  the  epitaph  of  all  things.  Here  lie  an  empire,  a  city, 
a  people,  heroes  J  God  alone  is  great,  and  the  thoughts  which  search 
Him  out  and  adore  Him  are  alone  imperishable !" 

We  might  multiply  extracts,  almost  without  end,  but  per- 
haps  we  have  taxed  the  patience  of  our  readers  too  much 
already.  We  would  recommend,  however,  to  those  who 
have  leisure,  the  perusal  of  that  part  of  the  Pilgrimage 
which  describes  the  author's  sojourn  at  Constantinople  and 
its  environs.  It  is  full  of  historical  reminiscences  and  dis- 
plays at  once  the  talents  of  Lamartine  as  a  philosopher, 
poet,  and  historian. 

Before  we  leave  the  "Pilgrimage,"  the  work  which  first 
made  its  anthor  known  to  the  reading  public  in  Great  Britain 
and  America,  we  wish  to  make  a  remark  that  may  have 
been  anticipated  by  every  reflecting  reader.  The  work  is 
not  to  be  judged  as  sternly,  as  if  it  professed  to  be  dignified 
history.  It  is  the  hurried  sketch  of  impressions  caught  from 
a  flying  journey  over  lands  and  scenes  that  require  the  de- 
liberate study  of  years.  Still  the  work  ought  to  have 
been  made  more  perfect.  A  little  more  care,  a  little  less 
rashness,  a  good  deal  less  extravagance,  a  little  less  protru- 
sion of  sen,  a  little  more  pruning  of  his  boundless 
luxuriance,  and  a  little  more  regard  to  the  relative 
importance  of  objects  as  to  grouping  and  prominence, 
would  have  imparted  to  the  work  an  excellence  far  more 
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worthy  of  the  author's  powers  and  subsequent  fame,  and 
of  the  lofty  objects  he  has  described.  As  it  is,  however,  it 
will  be  read  with  interest,  and  remembered  with  grateful 
delight  by  thousands  who  will  respond  to  Alison  when  he 
ranks  Lamartine  with  those  world-renowned  travelers 
Von  Humboldt  and  Chataeubriand. 

[Some  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  Girondists  and  on 
the  personal  character  of  M.  Lamartine,  must  be  reserved 
for  some  future  time.] 
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ARTICLE  Of, 
ANIMALCULES.* 

BY    «EV.   PIIILOTUS   DEAN. 
G&tfTtEMEft   6V   THE   SOCIETY   0*    INQUIRY  : 

Were  it  not  that  the  name  which  you  have  given  to 
yoitf  association  betokens  no  restriction  of  your  inquiries 
to  particular  departments  of  knowledge,  I  might  feel  some 
hesitation  in  presenting  the  subject  wliich  I  have  chosen. 
And  even  as  it  is,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  question  with  me, 
Ivhethet  your  minds  would  willingly  turn  from  those  intel- 
lectual feasts  which  your  former  learned  and  eloquent 
speakers  have  set  before  you,  to  the  simple  detail  of  facts 
which  must  ofccupy  the  most  of  a  discourse  on  any  branch 
of  Natural  History*  The  heavy  task  is  imposed  upon  me, 
of  attempting  to  entice  you,  for  the  present,  from  the  mazy 
labyrinths  of  mathematical  lore,  and  the  flowery  land  of 
classical  promise.  To  do  this,  my  subject  does  not  allow 
me  to  introduce  to  your  notice  the  operations  of  Nature  on 
her  grandest  scale  in  respect  to  extension.  I  must  not 
take  you  aloft  in  the  fiery  chariot  of  imagination,  and 
while  coursing  over  celestial  fields,  whisper  in  your  ear 
about  the  sublimity  of  the  objects  which  appear  to  your  as- 
tonished eyes.  I  must  not  track  the  comet  in  his  vast  and 
cheerless  wanderings  ;  nor  take  you  with  me  on  a  visit  to 
those  beautiful  wanderers  which  compose  our  solar  family — 
children  of  the  sun,  and  doubtless  inhabited  by  material  be- 
ings of  some  affinity  to  ourselves.  Nor  can  I  introduce  to 
you  the  huge  behemoth,  that  made  the  ancient  world  feel 
its  giant  tread  ;  nor  the  leviathan  whose   playful  gambols 

*  This  article  appears  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  Society  of 
Inquiry,  of  the  O.  C.  Institute.  The  popular  style  of  the  treatise,  and 
the  general  interest  connected  with  the  subject  make  it  appropriate 
for  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly.  Our  readers  will  all  he  greatly  inter- 
ested and  profited  in  its  perusal. 
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11  made  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot."  Nor  must  1  bespeak 
your  attention  to  the  majestic  movements  of  the  unwieldy 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  inhabitants  of  our  existing  forests 
and  jungles.  Nor  can  the  snaky  and  monstrous  boa-con- 
strictor be  the  subject  of  our  comment.  But,  with  your 
permission,  1  shall  speak  of  the  matamoths,  the  leviathans, 
'the  elephants  and  the  boa-constrictors,  some  of  which  are 
denizens  of  a  world  so  small  as  to  be  invisible.  For  the 
telescope  which  ranges  the  fields  of  ether,  we  must  substitute 
the  microscope,  an  instrument  not  less  wonderful  than  a 
wizards  wand  to  call  up,  not  spirits,  but  living  forms  from 
the  "  vasty  deep"  of  invisibility.  In  short  I  invite  you  to  a 
consideration  of  the  microscopic  animalcules. 

Although  they  rank,  in  respect  to  extension,  the  lowest 
in  "  the  mighty  chain  of  beings,"  yet  the  interest  which,  in 
a  scientific  mind,  attaches  to.  them,  is  not  proportioned  to 
their  magnitude.  They  are  the  objects  of  earnest  and  cu- 
rious inquiry.  The  powers  of  optical  instruments  have 
been  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  furnish  details  concerning 
such  minute  specimens  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Eternal  Ar- 
chitect. In  regard  to  the  extent  of  power  which  men  have 
been  able  to  give  the  microscope,  I  would  remark  that 
they  have  found  their  limit  at  the  twenty  four  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch.  It  is  said  that  objects  smaller  in  diameter 
than  this,  are  not  made  visible  by  our  present  apparatus. 
We  may,  however,  rationally  hope  that  the  indefatigable 
labors  of  philosophers  and  artists  will  yet  bring  the  micro- 
scope to  greater  perfection.  •  Some  of  the  results  of  those 
investigations  which  have  been  pursued  with  this  instru- 
ment, I  intend  to  embody  in  the  following  remarks.  Let 
as  then,  in  the  outset,  survey  our  field.  Take  if  you  please, 
an  amount  of  matter  equal  in  size  to  a  drop  of  water,  and 
imagine  it  a  world  with  its  continents  and  oceans,  its  hilts 
and  valleys,  its  woodlands  and  meadows.  Descend  with 
me  into  the  depths  of  invisibility,  and  range  with  me  in 
imagination  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  this  diminutive 
world.  Take  a  stroll  with  me  upon  the  shores  of  its 
oceans.  There  you  will  behold  the  beings  of  which  I 
speak.  Here  an  invisible  elephant  will  rub  his  sides  against 
an  invisible  rock.  There  an  invisible  whale  will  plough  the 
waters  of  an  almost  invisible  ocean.  In  another  place  an  in- 
visible lion  is  in  full  chase  after  his  invisible  prey.  Vast  droves 
of  invisible  cattle  crop  the  luxuriant  herbage  of  an  invisible 
meadow  ;  while  upon  the  branches  of  an  invisible  tree  flocks 
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of  invisible  birds  carol  their  unheard  song.  We  might  indef- 
initely extend  this  fancy  sketch,  but  this  is  enough  to  con- 
vey to  your  minds  an  idea  of  our  field  of  observation.  In 
speaking  of  the  citizens  of  this  minutely  invisible  worlcf,  I 
intend  to  consider  their  size,  their  shapes,  their  modes  of 
life  and  action,  their  organization,  their  number,  their  re- 
production, their  utility  and  importance,  the  philosophy  of 
their  origin,  aud  the  ultimate  design  of  their  creation. 

I  have  already  attempted  to  give  you  a  general  idea 
of  the  sizes  of  these  curious  beings,  but  must  now  enter 
more  into  particulars.  But,  before  producing  statistics  to 
illustrate  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  what  philos- 
ophers call  "  the  divisibility  of  matter."  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  conceive  of  matter  as  susceptible  of  division  only 
to  a  small  extent.  So  gross  are  our  notions  in  this  particular, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  allow  ourselves  to  suppose 
particles  of  matter  so  small  as  to  be  invisible.  In  our  com- 
mon trains  of  thought,  we  reluctantly  pass  the  vanishing 
point,  and  explore  the  regions  beyond.  This  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  become  habituated  to  judging 
everything  by  sight,  and  we  carry  with  us  the  vague  im- 
pression that  when  an  object  becomes  so  small  as  to  be  in- 
visible, it  becomes  nothing.  All  beyond  is  unknown,  is  un- 
tried ground.  In  order  to  correct  this  vague  impression, 
we  should  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  revelation* 
of  the  microscope.  In  that  we  see  an  atom,  as  if  by  some 
mysterious  power  suddenly  occupying  the  whole  field  of 
vision.  Its  invisible  points  become  to  us  broad  plains  of 
investigation.  More  clearly  to  develop  the  extreme  minute- 
ness of  particles  of  matter,  let  me  here  introduce  a  fanci- 
ful supposition.  Suppose  you  were  to  take  in  your  hand  a  mi- 
croscope which  is  just  able  to  make  visible  the  twenty-four 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Apply  now  the  instrument  to  the 
smallest  particle  of  dust  which  can  be  made  apparent  by  it. 
As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  nothing  is  seen  but  an  ex- 
ceedingly minute  point.  But  it  is  doubtless  true  that  this 
smallest  visible  point  has  a  half  and  a  quarter  ;  nay,  can 
be  composed  of  billions  of  smaller  particles.  To  go  still 
farther  ;  suppose  an  infinitesimal  philosopher,  one  millionth 
as  large  as  this  particle  of  dust,  seated  on  one  part  of  it, 
and  using  a  microscope  of  his  own  fabrication,  equally  pow- 
erful with  your  own;  namely,  able  to  reveal  to  him  what  would 
be  a  twenty-four  thousandth  of  one  of  his  inches.  He  would 
see  another  minute  point,  which  again  may  be  supposed  to  be 
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divided,  and  so  on  until  we  get  weary  of  the  repetition. 
Although  this  is  a  mere  fanciful  illustration,  yet  it  does  not 
perhaps  extend  beyond  the  truth.    Whatever  may  be  said 
concerning  the  existence  of  elementary  molecules  in  all 
substances,  it  is  not  within  our  power  to  determine  their 
I    magnitude.    But  since  we  can  no  more  arrrive  at  a  mathe- 
matical point  by  subdivision  than  we  can  reach  infinity  by 
multiplication,  we  are  not  necessarily  absurd  in  supposing 
any  degree   of  minuteness.    But  since  this  subject  was 
broached  merely  to  pave  the  way  to  a  proper  conception 
of  the  heroes  of  our  story,  we  now  leave  it  to  attend  to  them. 
;       Animalcules,  although  that  name  is  generally  applied  to 
'    animals  entirely  microscopic,  still  vary  from  that  size  which 
allows  us  to  discern  their  general  form  with  the  naked  eye, 
to  a  minuteness  eluding  all  calculation.  One  class  sometimes 
attains  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  size,  while  some  of  its  species, 
even  when  full  grown,  do  not  surpass  the  two  thousandth  of 
the  same  measure.  Some  are  about  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  hair's 
I    breadth  in  linear  dimensions.    Some  are  so  small  that  a 
million  of  them  would  occupy  less  space  than  a  grain  of 
sand.    Some  are  so  small,  that,  if  we  allow  each  individual 
to  be  separated  from  his  fellows  by  his  own  diameter,  a 
single  drop  of  water  would  contain  one  thousand  millions  of 
them :  more  inhabitants  than  there  are  humaA  beings  on  the 
globe.  A  cubic  inch  contains  the  skeletons  of  forty  one  thou- 
sand millions  of  a  certain  species.  The  same  space  would  con- 
tain the  skeletons  of  some  to  the  number  of  a  billion,  that  is,  a 
million  times  a  million.    Some  sink  so  much  lower  in  the 
scale  of  size,  that  a  single  square  inch  would  contain  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  them.    Those  animalcules  called  mon- 
\  ads,  which  are  by  philosophers  considered  the  lowest  forms  of 
I   animated  nature,  vary  in  their  diameters  from  the  twelve  hun- 
i  dredth  to  the  twenty-four  thousandth  part  of  an  inch ;  and  if 
!  we  could  make  more  powerful  microscopes,  we  should  doubt- 
less see  them  shading  away  down  beneath  even  this  minute 
size.     They  defy  all  the  powers  of  man  to  make  them  visible. 
We  have  evidences  that  there  are  animalcules,  so  small  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  microscopic  vision,  in  the  fact  that 
tome  species  feed  upon  those  still  smaller  than  themselves, 
or  are   carnivorous.     This  has   been  subjected  to  visible 
Lfe  proof.     Their  stomachs  and  digestive  apparatus  have  been 
"made  visible  by  a  peculiar  contrivance.    To  demonstrate, 
in  the  first  place,  that  they  eat  at  all,  Dr.  Ehrenberg  fur- 
nished them  with  coloring  matter  for  nourishment.    He 
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made  a  very  attenuated  solution  of  indigo*  and  mingled  a 
drop  of  it  with  the  water  in  which  the  animalcules  were 
found.    The  creatures,  by  means  of  their  invisible  organs, 
called  cf/uz,  excited  currents  in  the  fluid  in  all  directions, 
and  the  particles  of  indigo  were  seen  converging  towards 
their  mouths.    Presently  the  bodies   of  the  animalcules, 
which  were  before  transparent  and  colorless,  became  dotted 
with  distinct  spots  of  a  dark  blue  color,  exactly  corres- 
ponding  to  that  of  the  moving  particles  of  indigo.    In 
some  species  the  particles   of  indigo  can  be  traced  in  their 
motion  from  the  mouth  through  the  neck  to  the  internal 
cavities.    On  one  occasion  Mr.  Lister  was  observing  a  spec- 
imen of  the  polypus,  many  of  which  class  are  microscopic, 
when  a  little  globular  animalcule  swam  rapidly  by.    The 
greater  creature  seized    the   less,    and  brought  it  to   his 
mouth  by  means  of  his  feelers.     He  then  took  off  all  his 
feelers  but  one,  with  which  he  held  the  animalcule  in  his 
mouth.    The    mouth  instantly  seemed  filled    with  hairs, 
which  closed  over  the  prey,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  little 
victim  was  carried  slowly  down  into  the  stomach,  making 
a  protuberance  in  the  neck  of  his  destroyer  as  he  was  on 
his  way.    In  the  stomach  he  was  seen  for  a  short  time 
and  then  disapoeared.    Spallanzani  observes   that  certain 
animalcules  devour  others  so  voraciously  that  they  fatten 
and  become  indolent  and  sluggish  by  over  feeding.    After 
a  meal  of  this  kind,  if  they  are  confined  in  distilled  wa- 
ter which  furnishes  no  food,  they  become  reduced ;  they 
regain  their  spirit  and  activity,  and  amuse  themselves  in 
/  the  pursuit  of  the  more  minute  animals  which  are  supplied 
/  to  them.    They  swallow  these  whole,  for  when  swaHow- 
!    ed,  the  lesser  animalcule    has   been    seen  moving  in  the 
!    body  of  the  other.    These  facts  abundantly  evince  to   us 
/  the  inconceivable  minuteness,  of  some  forms  of  animal  life. 
How  small  must  be   the   animalcule,   which,   being  itself 
invisible   in  the    most   powerful   microscope,  is    the  food 
;    of  another  so  small  as   scarcely   to   be  discerned  by  the 
:    same    instrument!    How    fine    the   elementary    particles 
1    which  make  so  fine  a  mechanism!      How  wonderful  the 
\   wisdom  and  skill  of  its  Contriver!      The  man  who  con- 
trived and  built   the   steam   engine   that   worked   freely 
within  the  compass  of  a  thimble,  was   praised,  and  that 
justly,  as  an  ingenious  mechanic.    But  what  was  that  in 
comparison  with  those  exhibitions  of  skill  which  the  micro- 
scope reveals? 
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In    regard    to  their  shapes,  it  may   almost  with  truth 
be  said  that  there  is  an  endless  variety.    Nature  is  ever 
fertile  in  producing  different  forms  of  animated  existence, 
but  hardly  mpre  so  in  any  department  of  her  operations 
than  in  the  one  which  is    the   subject   of  present  notice. 
Language  cannot  portray  the   various  shapes  which  ani- 
malcules assume ;  for  hundreds  of  species  present  no  shape 
directly  analogous    to   anything    else,   to  which,  for   the 
purpose  of  illustration,  it  may  be  likened.    Some  of  them, 
through  our  inability  to  magnify    them  sufficiently,  seem 
like  minute  atoms.    Some  are  like  long   hairs,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  times  as  long    as  they  are  broad.      Some 
are  shapecl  like  the  spire  of  a  church  or  tapering  obelisks ; 
some  like  the  cupola   of  some  public  buildings  with  small 
spires  at  the  corners.     Some  resemble  fishes,  and  some  are 
shaped  like   vegetables.     Some  are  almost  spheres ;  and 
some  are  like  those  solid  figures  called  in  Geometry,  "  spher- 
oids"   Others  resemble  bells ;  others,  wheels  turning  on  an 
axis.    Some  are  double-headed ;  some  are  like  cylinders  ; 
some  like  pearly  cups   or   vases ;  some,  like  worms  ;  some, 
like  eels ;  and  some  are  horned.     While  one  day  using  the 
microscope  of  this  institution  on  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  green  vegetable  in  stagnant  water,  I   chanced  to  bring 
into  the  field  of  view  an  orange  colored  quadruped  which 
was  feeding  with  great  alacrity  and  apparent  satisfaction 
on  the  luxuriant  foliage  around  him.     But  a  still  more  cu- 
rious appearance   is   exhibited   by  another  species.     Who 
would  think  that  the  human  face  has  a  representative  in  a 
world  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  ?    Yet  so  it  is.    An   ani- 
malcule found  in  a  solution  of  anemone,  has,  carved  upon 
its  back,  in  regular  outline,   the  eye-brows,   eyes,  nose, 
mouth  and  chin,  which  grace  the  intellectual  countenance 
of  man.     The  tiny  creature  doubtless  knows  not,  as  he 
moves  in  his  narrow  sphere,   that  he  wears  the  mask  of 
the  noblest  of  earthly  beings.    It  ought  also  to  be  remarked, 
that    many    animalcules    have    the  power    of   changing 
their  form  almost  instantaneously.    If,  for  instance,  you 
are  inspecting  one  which  has  a  long,  curved,  swan-like 
neck,  in  a  twinkling,  if  frightened,  it  will  draw  in  its  neck 
and  assume  the  form  of  an  apple-seed.    If  you  watch  it 
still  farther,  you  will  see  a  new  and  different  kind  of  head 
begin  to  protrude  itself.     You  may  be  inspecting  one  with  a 
long  body,  having  in  front  two  appearances  like  circular  saws, 
and  in  an  instant  the  whole  animal  will  become  as  round  as 
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a  ball ;  on  another  occasion  it  will  flatten  itself  into  an  en- 
tirely different  shape,  throwing  out  long  pointed  horns,  so 
that  no  resemblance  to  its  former  shape  can  be  seen.  But, 
not  to  dwell  longer  on  this  point,  I  remark  generally  that 
he  who  would  obtain  the  most  correct  conceptions  of  their 
various  forms,  must  himself  use  the  microscope,  for  words 
can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  them. 

The  modes  of  life  and  action  which*  the  subjects  of 
our  remarks  exhibit,  are  as  various  as  their  shapes.  They 
are  generally  seen  in  a  state  of  very  great  activity,  evinc- 
ing muscular  energy  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Most  of 
their  manifestations  of  effort  are  made  in  obtaining  their 
food.  But  in  accomplishing  this  object  they  resort  to  dif- 
ferent measures.  One  class  stands  upright  in  running  wa- 
ter, and  thrusts  out  two  nets  or  fan-like  protuberances,  by 
which  it  takes  its  prey.  When  it  has  obtained  enough,  it 
folds  up  its  nets  with  perfect  nicety  and  exactness.  An- 
other class  spins  around  with  great  rapidity  like  a  top. 
Others  are  darting  rapidly  along,  seldom  remaining  more 
than  a  few  seconds  in  the  field  of  view.  When  viewed  by 
candle-light  in  the  night  they  manifest  the  same  activity  as 
in  the  day.  Ehrenberg  states  that  they  appear  to  be  sleep- 
less. But,  notwithstanding  this,  they  possess  the  curious 
faculty  of  remaining  dormant  for  an  almost  indefinite  pe- 
riod. Great  quantities  of  them  which  appear  like  some 
mouldy  substance,  remain  dried  up,  motionless  and  appar- 
ently lifeless  for  years  5  but  when  supplied  with  moisture  , 
they  recover  perfectly  their  former  energy.  Some  have 
been  alternately  dried  into  a  dormant  state,  and  again  re- 
vived twelve  times  without  apparent  injury.  Professor 
Owen  saw  the  revival  of  an  animalcule  which  had  been 
kept  dry  and  dormant  four  years.  Their  organs  of  pre- 
hension and  locomotion  are  exceedingly  small,  and  bear 
the  name  cilia,  from  their  resemblance  to  eye-lashes. 
These  cilia  are  hair-like  appendages,  capable  of  astonishing 
celerity  of  motion.  ,  By  their  vibration,  currents  are  ex- 
cited in  the  surrounding  fluid  which  is  impelled  through  the 
cavities  of  the  animalcule,  thus  affording  it  an  opportun- 
ity to  seize  its  food.  Although  there  is  evidence  that  these 
organs  are  to  some  degree  under  the  control  of  their  pos- 
sessor, yet  it  is  an  interesting  feet  that  m  the  hydra,  or  fresh 
water  polypus,  the  ciliary  motion  sometimes  continues  long 
after  death,  and  after  jthe  part  containing  the  cilia  is  remov- 
ed from  the  body  of  the  animal    Permit  me,  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  to  rise  from  invisible  regions,  and  relate  a  feet  of 
two  in  reference  to  the  hydhi.    Its  natural  length  does  not 
much  exceed  a  third  of  an  inch,  and  it  id  an  inhabitant  of  out 
ponds,  ditches,  and  rivulets.    It  consists  merely  of  a  sack 
or  stomach  and  ciliary  organs  to  supply  it  with  food.    It  is 
a  kind  of  fleshy  bottle,  crowned  with  arms.    It  is  very 
sensitive,  but  has  the  most  marvelous  power  of  sustaining 
injuries  of  all  things  known.    In  whatever  manner  it  be 
cut  in  two  or  mutilated,  the  lost  or  injured  portion  is  re- 
produced or  healed  ;  and  if  the  whole  animal  be  cut  into 
many  pieces,  every  piece  becomes  a  perfect  animal.    If  it 
be  slit  down   half  way  the  length  of  its  body,  each  half 
grows  into  a  complete   hydra ;  and,  what  is  more  won* 
derful  than  all,  if  it  be   turned  inside  out,  so   that  the 
outside  of  the  body  becomes  the  stomach,  and  the  stomach 
becomes  the  outside,  it  will  still  carry  on  the  process  of 
digestion.    This  seems  to  surpass  the  story  of  that  mon- 
strous hydra,  which  Hercules  had  such  difficulty  in  overcom- 
ing, when  he  was  compelled  to  sear  the  neck  with  a  hot 
iron,  before  the  head  grew  out  again  !    Another  point  to 
be  noticed  is,  that  however  small  the  size  of  our  invisible  he- 
roes they  exhibit  evidence  of  possessing  a  iwll.  Their  motions  , 
are  as  manifestly  voluntary  as  those  of  the  larger  denizens 
of  our  world.    Nor  can  it  rationally  be  doubted  that  ani- 
malcules, in  the  exercise  of  their  wills,  manifest  some  con- 
siderable degree  of  intelligence.    It  would  be  interesting  if 
we  could  determine  whether  any  species  go  so  far  in  the 
scale  of  social  development,  as  to  have  a  government  like 
ftat  of  bees  and   fowls,  both    domestic   and   migratory. 
As  an  approach  to  this  idea,  I  select   the  following  fact 
from  Mr.  Baker's  description  of  the  hair-like  animalcules. 
"  A  small  quantity  of  the  matter  containing  these  animal- 
cules having  been  put  into  a  jar  of  water,  it  so  happen- 
ed that  one  party  went  down  immediately  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  other  continued    floating   on    the   top.    When 
things  had  remained  for  some  time  in  this  condition  each 
of  these  swarms  of  animalcules  began  to  grow  weary  of  ( 
its  situation,  and  had  a  mind  to  change  its  quarters.    Both   : 
armies,  therefore,  set  out  at  the  same  time,  the  one  pro-   j 
ceedmg  upwards  and  the  other  downwards ;  so  that  after  ; 
some  time,  they  met  in  the  middle.      A  desire  of  know-  \ 
ing  how  they  would  behave  on  this  occasion  engaged  the  \ 
observer  to  watch  them    carefully:    and  to   his  surprise,  * 
he  saw  the  army  that  was    marching   upwards  open  to   - 
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'  the  right  and  left,  to  make  room  for  those  that  were 
'  descending.  Thus,  without  confusion  or  intermixture,  each 
:  held  on  its  way ;  the  army  that  was  going  up  marching 
\  in  two  columns  to  the  top,  and  the  other  proceeding  in 
'  one  column  to  the  bottom,  as  if  each  bad  been  under  the 
direction  of  wise  leaders." 

The  organization  or  constitutional  structure  of  these 
beings,  is  also  a  matter  of  interesting  inquiry.  Some  of 
them  doubtless  rank  higher  in  the  scale  of  develop- 
ment than  some  animals  of  larger  size.  Ehrenberg 
ranges  animalcules  under  two  classes  according  to  their 
structure.  These  are  denominated  Polygastria  and  Rota- 
toria. The  former  class,  as  the  name  implies,  are  char- 
acterized by  a  digestive  apparatus  divided  into  many  sec- 
tions, or  by  many  stomachs  united  by  a  common  tube. 
In  many  species  the  existence  of  eyes  has  been  ascer- 
tained ;  and  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  they  have 
both  the  organs  and  the  sensation  of  touch.  One  half  of  the 
species  belonging  to  this  class  are  loricated,  or  have,  in 
other  words,  shields  of  various  composition,  and  the  other 
half  have  not.  Some  of  these  shields  are  flint  or  silex, 
and  one  philosopher  has  shown  that  our  flint  nodules  are 
almost  entirely  composed  of  the  silicious  skeletons  of  these 
infinitesimal  beings.  Another  class  secretes  iron  shields, 
and  it  is  said  those  great  beds  of  bog-iron,  found  in  some 
places,  are  made  up  of  the  aggregated  skeletons  of  iron- 
shielded  animalcules.  Another  class  secretes  shields  of 
bone.  The  yellow  film  seen  on  the  surface  of  stagnant 
water  is  composed  of  individuals  of  this  class.  The  mic- 
roscope reveals  to  us  their  fossil  remains  in  abundance  in 
silex  and  chalk.  When  they  pass  forever  from  existence 
they  leave  a  most  enduring  tomb-stoae  to  tell  the  fact, 
that  though  invisible,  yet  they  once  lived.  They  build  a 
monument  which  commemorates  their  lives,  labors  and 
their  end ;  and  this  monument  is  read  ages  after  all  that 
built  it  is  gone  from  existence  ;  after  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
pains  and  pleasures,  which  agitated  its  tiny  organization, 
have  ceased  forever. 

The  structure  of  the  class  Rotatoria  is  better  known  and 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  Polygastria.  The  Rotato- 
ria take  their  name  from  the  zone-Uke  and  circular  ar- 
rangement of  their  ciliary  organs,  which  when  in  motion, 
resemble  a  wheel  in  rapid  rotation.  In  this  class  the  mic- 
roscope has  revealed  a   muscular  system,   of  which  the 
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structure  and  situation  have  been  distinctly  visible.    They 
have  mandibles  also,  armed  with  teeth,  which  have  been 
sometimes  separated  from  the  animalcule  and  viewed  by 
themselves*    It  is  a  curiosity  that  the  teeth  of  these  beings 
are  as  much  indices  of  their  species  as  are  the  teeth  of 
quadrupeds.    The  peculiar  form  of  the  teeth  determines  the 
family  to  which  the  animalcule   belongs.    Many  of  this 
class  are  also. endowed  with  eyes,  varying  in  number  and 
usually  of  a  red  color.    The  question  whether  they  have  a 
uertmu  if  stem  or  not,  has  not  yet  been  settled  by  direct 
observation.    But  if  we  are  allowed  to  reason  from  analo- 
gy and  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  can  safely  arrive  at  an 
affirmative  conclusion,  without  attempting  the  impossibili- 
ty of  opening  the  way  by  the  dissecting  knife.      It  is 
impossible,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  to   con- 
ceive of  animal  motion  without  muscular  fibre ;  and  it  is 
almost  equally  difficult  to  conceive  of  voluntary  muscular 
motion  without  nervous  influence;  and  to  conceive  of  sen- 
sations of  physical  pain  and  pleasure  without  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility, and  of  course  a  nervous  system.    Since  animal- 
cules manifest  the  same  phenomena  as  larger  organizations, 
it  is  but  a  fair  conclusion,  until  contradicted  by  evidence, 
that  they  are  similarly  endowed.    It  is,  however,  still  an 
open  question,  whether  they  have  also  ganglia  of  nerves, 
forming  a  brain,  or  centres  of  sympathetic  influence.    The 
feet  that  many  have  heads,  would  seem  to  indicate  analog- 
ically that  they  have  brains*    It  is,   then,  probable  that 
some  have  a  sort  of  brain  which  forms  the  throne  and 
temple  of  their  little  intelligence*    How  subtle,  also,  must 
be  die  vital  principle  which  animates  or  is  the  product  of 
their  system.    And  how  delicate  and  zephyr-like  must  be 
its  influence,  encased  as  it  is  in  an  invisible  body !    Since 
many  are  colorless,  and  nearly  transparent,  we  are  enabled 
to  observe  the  operations  of  their  vital  machinery,  with 
great  clearness.    In  many  species  the  heart  has  been  seen 
to  play  with  the  systole  and  diastole  movements  like  the 
human  heart,  and  the  number  of  its  beats  has  been  distinct- 
ly counted.    It  is*  then,  undeniable  that  some  have  blood, 
and  of  course,  the  whole  apparatus  of  a  circulating  system, 
namely,  arteries  and  veins,  put  together  in  the  common 
anastomotic  arrangement.     Let  us  for  a  moment  pause 
here  and  try  to  get  a  conception  of  the  quantities  with 
whieh  nature  deals ;  of  the  homoeopathic  magnitude  of  her 
operations.    If,  then,  you  should  bleed  to  death  5000  mil- 
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lions  of  some  species,  the  aggregate  of  all  their  blood  would 
not  equal  one  drop.    But  it  these  creatures  have  blood, 
that  blood  must  be  the  iqeans  of  conveying  nourishment  to 
different  parts  of  the  body,  thus  renewing  its  strength.     1 
leave  you  to  make  the  calculation  how  many  thousands 
of  years  a  single  meal  of  ours  would  last  one  of  them. 
But  some  have  also  an  osseous  system.    If,  then,  all  the 
f  bony  matter  of  fifty  millions  of  them  were  put  into  one  heap, 
it  would  be  about  the  size  of  the  head,  of  a  pin.    But  their 
bones  are  also  clothed  with  flesh  or  muscular  fibre.    It  would 
take  the  flesh  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  millions,  to 
make  a  mouthful  for  an  epicurean  I 
They  have  also  the  apparatus  of  a  stomach  and  gastric 
/juice  by  which  their  food  is  converted  into  blood.    Here 
/  we  have  a  specimen  of  chemical  change  in  matter,  wrought 
/  out  in  a  laboratory  on  the  minutest  conceivable  scale.  How 
/  wonderfully  small,  therefore,  must  be  the  ultimate  parti- 
Ni   cles  of  matter,  if  such  things  exist !    It  almost  seems  as 
\  though  we  were    surrounded  with    infinity    in  a   double 
{  sense  of  the  term.    Stretch  out  your  gaze  into  the  illim- 
/  itable  regions  of  space.    You  sink  back  appalled  and  cry 
J  "boundless!    infinite!"     You  gaze  and  think,   and  gaze 
/   again,  and  find  no  end.    But  contract   now   your  obser- 
vation, and,  selecting   any   one   point,  dive  into  its    im- 
measurable depths.    The  same  boundlessness,  though  on  a 
different  plan,  seems  to  mock  your  efforts  to  find  an  end. 
We  seem  to  have  infinite  extension  on  the  one  hand  and 
^infinite  nothingness  on  the  other! 

But  we  must  hasten  to  treat  of  the  next  topic  of  con- 
sideration, namely, 
The  number  of  animalcules. 

It  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  animals  increases  as  their  size  diminishes.  Take, 
for  instance,  our  largest  animals,  and  they  seem  fewest. 
Descend  now  through  their  various  grades,  pass  man, 
and  keep  on  in  the  descending  scale,  x  ou  will  notice  it 
as  a  general,  though  perhaps  not  a  universal  fact,  that  the 
*  individuals  wonderfully  increase  in  number,  as  they  sink  in 
the  scale  of  size.  This  seems  to  be  prominently  true  in 
the  winged  tribe.  The  largest  birds  that  fly,  as  the  con- 
dor, eagle,  &c.,  by  no  means  equal  in  number  the  small- 
er birds  which  frequent  our  forests ;  nor  do  the  smaller 
birds  equal  in  number  the  countless  millions  of  winged  in- 
sects which  sport  in  the  air,  or  creep  upon  the  ground. 
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As  far  as  we  can  see,  this  is  also  true  of  reptiles*  'The 
huge  boa-constrictor  has  but  few  Representatives  Compared 
with  our  smaller  snakes,  eels,  and  wonris.  Out*  observa- 
tion on  fishes  also  has  tended  to  confirm  this  Idea  in  regard 
to  them.  There  is  a  great  disparity  of  numbers,  as  far 
as  we  can  calculate*  between  whales  and  the  various  classes 
of  smaller  fishes.  Indeed*  if  we  should  enter  into  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  philosophical  point,  we  could  doubtless 
bring  forth  reasons  to  show  that  this  must  be  the  law  in 
a  wise  economy  of  creation.  But  we  find  that  this  ap- 
parent law  clearly  obtains  in  the  case  of  animalcules. 
They  inconceivably  surpass,  in  number,  every  other  order 
of  animated  existence.  Creation  literally  teems  with 
them.  Mantell  says,  "  wherever  we  turn,  within  the  pre- 
\  cincts  of  our  own  homes,  in  meadow  or  woodland,  hill  or 
\j  forest,  by  the  lone  sea-shore,  or  amidst  crumbling  ruins, 
I  fresh  objects  of  interest  are  constantly  to  be  found  ;  plants 
f  and  animals  unknown  to  our  unaided  vision,  with  minute 
I  organs  perfectly  adapted  to  their  necessities ;  with  appetites 
\s  keen,  enjoyments  as  perfect  as  our  own.  In  the  purest 
waters,  as  well  as  in  thick,  acid  and  saline  fluids,  in  springs, 
rivers,  lakes  and  seas,  often  in  the  internal  humidity  of 
living  plants  and  animals,  even  in  great  numbers  in  the  liv- 
ing human  body,  nay,  probably  carried  about  in  the  aqueous 
vapors  and  dust  of  the  whole  atmosphere,  there  is  a  world 
of  minute,  living,  organized  beings,  imperceptible  to  the 
ordinary  senses  of  man.  In  the  daily  course  of  life,  this 
immense  mysterious  kingdom  of  diminutive  living  beings 
is  unnoticed  %nd  disregarded ;  but  it  appears  great  and  as- 
tonishing, beyond  all  expectation,  to  the  retired  observer 
who  views  it  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  In  every  drop  of 
standing  water,  he  frequently,  though  not  always,  sees  by  its 
aid  rapidly  moving  bodies  trom  a  ninety-sixth  to  less  than  a 
two  thousadth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  which  are  often  so  crowd- 
ed together  that  the  intervals  between  them  are  less  than 
their  diameter."  From  Mantell  and  others,  we  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  the  whole  earth  is  literally  (dive,  animated  by 
these  almost  infinitely  numerous  infiniteismals.  There  is  not 
a  tree,  plant,  flower,  pool,  lake,  stream,  and  scarcely  a 
drop  of  water,  but  is  pregnant  with  animal  life,  and  forms 
the  theatre  of  action  of  these  mighty  and  yet  pigmy  na- 
tions. Every  instant,  countless  millions  perish  and  .give 
place  to  their  swarming  posterity.  Individual  on  individual, 
and  species  on  species  spring  into  existence  in  overwhelm- 
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ing  numbers,  and  swell  the  endless  tide  of  being*  But  to 
enter  into  some  more  definite  attempt  to  get  a  conception  of 
their  numbers,  we  must  resort  to  our  feeble  capabilities  of 
calculation.  Let  us*  then,  in  the  first  place,  take  as  a 
starting  point,  not  individuals,  but  classes  or  species,  which 
.  you  know  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  individuals  which 
/  are  ranked  under  them*  Is  was  stated  bv  Dr.  Dick  some 
years  ago,  that  there  were  then  known  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  different  species  of  animalcules  invisible  tot  he 
naked  eye ;  and  that  new  species  were  daily  added  to  the 
list  by  the  industry  of  the  lovers  of  Natural  History.  Think, 
then*  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  species  only 
of  animalcules,  each  species  comprehending  by  itself  an  al- 
most infinity  of  individuals.  They  spread  over  almost  ev- 
ery square  foot  of  the  earth's  surface  ;  they  revel  in  every 
part  of  our  vast  oceans.  Every  ditch  is  peopled  with  its 
invisible  and  yet  active  nations.  *  You  hardly  set  down  your 
foot  upon  the  earth,  in  your  daily  walks,  but  you  tread 
on  the  most  delicate  specimens  of  the  all- pervading  princi- 
ple of  life.  Yotf  can  not  sail  the  many  waters  of  our  glolie 
without  plowing  your  way  through  their  swarming  popula- 
tion. Even  the  solid  rock  reveals  to  us  the  flinty  proof  of 
the  former  existence  of  untold  myriads.  Hundreds  of 
square  miles  are  thickly  covered  with  the  chalky,  silicious* 
and  ferruginous  shields  of  the  loricated  classes.  Extensive 
quarries,  deep  and  broad,  are  made  up  of  their  aggregated 
remains.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  foreign  reviews,  remarks, 
that "  many  and  probably  all,  white  chalk  rocks  are  the 
produce  of  microscopic  animalcules,  possessing  calcareous 
shells,  of  which  more  than  one  million  are  well  preserved 
in  each  cubic  inch ;  that  is,  much  more  than  ten  millions  in 
one  pound  of  chalk."  The  deepest  soundings  of  ocean's 
waters  have  revealed  the  fact  that  animalcules  live  far 
down  in  their  waveless  grottoes.  That  world-wide  phenom- 
enon, the  phosphoresence  of  the  ocean's  surface,  is  owing 
to  their  presence.  Classes  of  them  have  been  found  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  give  color  to  great  tracts  of  water* 
These  beings,  called  Medusae,  give  the  sea  an  olive-green  up* 
pearance  for  great  distances,  forming  strips  sometimes  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  long  and  forty-five  broad.  Captain 
Scoresby,who  saw  them,  found  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  con- 
tained sixty-four.  On  the  depth  to  which  these  creatures  ex- 
tended we  are  not  informed,  but  allowing  them  to  occupy  ser- 
eral  feet  in  depth  as  probably  they  did,  we  have  not  far  from 
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eleven  thousand  square  miles  animated  by  numbers  perfectly 
inconceivable.   Dr.  Popping,  giving  an  account  of  his  voyage 
to  Chili,  says,  that  "from  the  topmast,  the  sea  appeared,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  this  in  a  streak 
the  breadth  of  which  was  estimated  at  six  English  miles." 
As  he  sailed  slowly  along,  he  found  that   the  color  changed 
into  a  brilliant  purple,  so  that  even  the  foam  which  is  seen 
at  the  stern  of  a  ship  under  sail  was  of  a  roie-color.    This 
parple  streak  of  water  was  marked  by  a  very  distinct  line 
from  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea,  and  through  its  length  he 
sailed  four  hours  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.    He  states 
that  it  was  seven  miles  broad  and  twenty -four  long.  A  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  water  showed  that  the  rose  color  of 
this  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  square  miles,  was  owing  to 
minute  Infusoria  of  a  spherical  form  and  entirely  destitute  of 
the  organs  of  motion.    But  we  have  other  facts  which  may 
also  be  the  basis  of  calculation.  Should  all  the  coralline  struc- 
tures which  exist  in  ocean's  waters  b9  extended  in  to  a  straight 
line  it  might  possibly  extend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles. 
This  calculation  embraces  all  the  great  coralline  islands  and 
ocean  beds,  and  all  the  various  ramifications  of  those  struc- 
tures.   Every  square  foot  of  this  mighty  wall  of  masonry 
is  alive  and  creeping  with  thousands  of  the  coralline  polypi, 
coostantlv  reaching  out  their  arms  and  seizing  those  minute 
animalcules  with  which  the  water  abounds.    Think  now  of 
all  the  coralline  mountains  buried  in  the  sea ;  of  all  the 
coral-beds  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  square  miles  in 
extent ;  of  all  the  coral-reefs  which  line  ocean's  shores  for 
thousands  of  wiles;  and  of  the  billions  of  square  feet  of 
surface  which  they  present,  literally  covered  and  permeated 
by  living  beings,  each  one  of  which  consumes  vast  num- 
bers of  animalcules  in  a  day.    Alas  !  who  can  take  in  the 
magnitude  of  these  numbers !    It  is  overwhelming !  incon- 
ceivable !    The  mind  groans  beneath  the  accumulated  bur- 
den of  immensities,  and  it  is  discouraged  in  attempting  to  get 
a  faint  conception  of  their  value !     If  seventy-five  thousand 
persons  had  begun  at  the  creation  to  count  the  number  of 
medusas  in  a  single  cubic  mile,  each  one  counting  a  million  in 
seven  days,  it  would  have  taken  them  all  the  past  six  thou-( 
sand  years  to  complete  the  enumeration  !    The  stars  them-' 
selves,  even  to  the  deepest  soundings  of  the  telescope,  and  the 
sands  of  the  sea-shore,  seem  not  more  numerous.    No  hu- 
man mind  can  estimate  them.    Arithmetic  fails  in  its  tardy 
operations,  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-rolling  tide  of  life.   It 
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seems  as  though  God  only,  who  numbers  every  thing  in 
his  infinite  Arithmetic,  can  number  the  infinitesimals  of 
creation. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  numbers  of  animal- 
cules, is  the  subject  of  their  reproduction,  as  to  its  method 
and  extent.  Somewhat  unlike  their  larger  cotemporaries, 
they  have  four  ways  of  increase.  These  are  the  viviparous 
and  oviparous  methods,  and  also  peculiar  processes  called 
gemmation  and  self-division..  It  is  well  known  that  the  ani- 
malcules which  are  found  in  all  good  vinegar,  and  which 
are  popularly  styled  eels,  reproduce  their  species  in  the  vi- 
viparous manner.  A  single  individual  of  these  vjnegar 
eels,  produces  more  than  a  hundred  at  a  birth,  which  give.* 
us  some  idea  of  their  extraordinary  numerical  increase. 
Some  species  of  the  Rotatoria  are  also  viviparous,  and  all 
the  rest  of  this  class  are  oviparous.  But  notwithstanding 
the  comparative  slowness  with  which  the  Rotatoria  in- 
crease, they  still  exhibit  a  fertility  which  is  surprising.  Dr. 
fihrenberg  succeeded  in  isolating  a  single  individual,  and 
subjecting  it  to  continued  scrutiny.  He  discovered  such  a 
ratio  of  increase,  by  ovipositon,  as  would  make  this  in- 
dividual, in  twelve  days,  the  progenitor  of  sixteen  millions! 
But  the  Polygastria  vastly  surpass  this  genus,  both  in  re- 
spect to  method  and  fertility  of  propagation.  They  repro- 
duce their  species  in  the  three  ways  of  oviposition,  gem- 
mation, and  self-division  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all 
these  three  methods  are  frequently  going  on  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  individual.  The  mode  of  increase  by  ova 
is  very  rapid ;  but  it  seems  as  though  nature,  not  content 
with  this,  racked  her  ingenuity  to  devise  some  other  means 
of  peopling  their  diminutive  world,  and  thus  has  presented  us 
with  a  method  of  animal  propagation  like  that  of  vegetables. 
Upon  the  exterior  of  the  animalcule,  buds  spring  up,  which 
when  arrived  at  a  certain  maturity,  become  themselves  per- 
fect animals.  This  is  the  process  of  gemmation.  The  most 
extraordinary  method  of  all,  however,  is  that  of  spontan- 
eous self-division.  When  this  is  taking  place,  the  little 
grains  within  the  case  of  the  animalcule,  seem  divided  by  a 
transverse  line,  which  becomes  gradually  more  apparent, 
until  division  occurs,  and  the  parts,  having  each  become 
perfect  individuals,  swim  off  in  opposite  directions.  Those 
flinty  beings,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  have  this 
method  of  reproduction.  The  animalcules  themselves  con- 
sist of  a  simple  flinty  covering,  shaped  like  a  cylinder,  and 
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they  are  arranged  in  a  series  at  if  you  should  put  together 
short  tubes  in  the  place  of  links  of  a  chain.  Thus  they  form 
a  cylindrical,  chain-like  appearance,  which  arises  from  the 
separation  not  being  complete.  As  before  stated,  a  cubic  inch 
can  hold  forty-one  thousand  millions  of  their  skeletons.  Their 
fertility  is  so  great  that  a  single  individual  becomes  in  twenty 
four  hours  tb?  primogenitor  of  one  hundred  and  forty  mill- 
ions of  millions.  Ehrenberg,  remarking  on  this  astonish- 
ing fertility,  states,  that  an  "  imperceptible  corpuscle  can 
become  in  fourtdays,  one  hundred  and  seventy  billions,  or 
as  many  single  animalcules  as  are  contained  in  two  cubic 
feet  of  the  stone  from  the  polishing  slate  of  Bilin." 

I  should  like  now  to  direct  your  attention  for  a 
few  moments,  to  the  utility  and  consequent  importance  of 
these  pigmy  nations.  We  are  apt,  by  a  somewhat  natural 
yet  fallacious  operation  of  mind,  to  judge  of  importance  by 
size.  Should  we  attempt  to  try  all  nature  by  this  test,  we 
should  meet  with  many  overwhelming  objections,  many 
severe  rebukes.  Every  thing,  when  rightly  appreciated, 
asserts  and  proves  its  importance.  There  is  not  a  leaf  that 
trembles  in  the  forest,  that  is  not  connected  with  the 
greatest  works,  and  the  greatest  interests  of  the  natural 
economy.  There  is  not  an  obscure  rill,  not  a  drop  of 
water,  but  works  out  great  results ;  not  a  pebble  or  grain 
of  sand,  but  is  fitted  into  just  its  place  in  nature's  perfect 
machinery.  Nor  is  a  thing  of  no  value  because  it  is 
invisible.  From  the  depths  of  diminution  itself,  rises  up  in 
majesty  the  refutation  of  the  idea.  Invisible  agents,  both 
organized  and  inorganized,  are  constantly  changing  the 
face  of  this  vast  globe.  Not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  not  a 
moment,  but  these  unapparent  agencies  are  at  their  sublime 
work.  Invisible  beings  crumble  the  most  enduring  masses  ; 
they  solidify  our  very  oceans ;  they  are  involved  as  causes 
in  producing  nature's  pleasing  variety,  an  endless  change. 
But  let  us,  for  illustration  and  proof,  descend  farther  into 
particulars.  The  relations  which  animalcules  sustain  to 
the  globe  and  its  inhabitants  are  too  numerous  and  valuable 
tp  receive  a  just  expansion  here.  I  shall  therefore  speak 
of  but  a  few,  and  leave  the  rest  to  your  leisure  reflections. 
I  remark  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  animalcules  doubtless 
subserve  an  important  purpose  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  vegetable  and  animal  decay.  The  organized  as  well 
as  unorganized  portions  of  our  world  are  all  constantly 
utdergoing  destructive  processes,  and  by  that  means  giv; 
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way  to  their  successors.  This  goes  on,  on  a  vast  scale. 
The  world  is  almost  everywhere  covered  with  the  perishing 
remnants  of  its  once  vitalized  organizations.  Were  the 
process  of  decomposition  to  go  on  unarrested,  the  health 
and  happiness  of  man,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  larger  animals, 
i  would  probably  be  more  sadly  encroached  upon  than 
1  they  now  are.  But  the  noxious  exhalations  of  an  almost 
I  universal  decay,  are  wisely  arrested  in  part  by  vegetable 
power,  and  in  part  by  these  countless  myriads  of  infini- 
tessimals,  as  they  seize  upon  crumbling  organisms,  and 
tranfer  their  elements  to  themselves.  Wherever  the  pro- 
cess of  decay  goes  on,  there  we  find  these  scavengers  of 
the  globe,  reveling,  to  be  sure,  in  situations  on  which  our 
contemplations  do  not  like  to  dwell,  but  yet  fulfilling  a 
useful,  and  consequently  I  may  term  it  an  honorable  station 
in  the  world.  Again,  animalcules  sustain  the  relation  of 
food  to  millions  of  larger  beings.  The  monstrous  whale  that 
sports  in  our  oceans  and  furnishes  many  valuable  articles 
for  the  use  of  man,  feeds  upon  animalcules.  Many  other 
large  fish  also  doubtless  find  a  portion  of  their  sustenance 
at  this  exhaustless  fountain.  We  must  here  perhaps  except 
those  large  carnivora,  such  as  sharks,  whose  prey  is  clearly 
of  a  more  substantial  kind.  How  important  to  a  great 
Iportion  of  mankind,  are  the  living  products  of  our  waters  J 
/Yet  animalcules  are  the  pastures  which  feed  and  fatten 
/  for  our  varied  use,  the  larger  tenants  of  the  deep.  But 
there  is  another  portion  of  the  vast  operations  of  nature, 
in  which  these  puny  beings  have  no  inconsiderable  share. 
It  is  now  a  matter  of  question  whether  the  great  limestone 
formations,  which  are  so  large  and  important  a  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  earth,  do  not  owe  their  origin  primarily  to 
the  existence  of  animalcules.  Linnaeus  advances  this  idea 
in  his  laconic  remark,  "omnis  calx  e  vermibus;"  "all  lime 
comes  from  worms."  It  is  confidently  stated  that  "many 
and  probably  all  white  chalk  rocks  are  the  produce  of 
microscopic  animalcules,  possessing  calcareous  shells."  If 
this  is  the  case  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  vastness  of 
earth's  chalk  formations,  to  get  some  idea  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  niche  which  these  beings  fill  in  sublunary  cos- 
mogony. Extensive  deposits  of  their  shells  are  constantly 
going  on  at  the  bottoms  of  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  and  oceans. 
In  Sweden  is  found  an  edible  earth,  occurring  in  layers 
nearly  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  resembling  fine  flour ;  and 
owing  to  its  celebrated  nutritious  qualities,  is  used  for  food. 
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great  strata  are  whoUy  equipoised  of  the  shells  of 
microscopic  animalcules.  They  are  al^o  the  food  of  the 
coralline  polypi,  whose  wonderful  structures  strike  lis  with 
awe.  We  see  then,  that  by  means  both  direct  and  indirect, 
animalcules  are  the  source  of  that  most  important  and  ex- 
tensive element  of  the  earth,  namely,  its  calcareous  portion. 
Hence  probably  come  those  limestone  quarries  which  fur- 
nish  for  man  an  article  almost  indispensable.  Hence  the 
beautiful  marble  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in 
architecture  and  statuary.  Hence  much  of  that  lime  in 
soil  which  makes  it  productive  of  the  staff  of  life.  This  is 
seen  by  attending  to  the  way  in  which  most  soil  is  formed. 
The  sedimentary  deposits  before  spoken  of,  in  the  process  of 
ages,  become  broken  up,  comminuted,  and  elevated  by 
water  and  volcanic  forces,  and  thus  bring  to  the  surface  for 
our  cultivation  a  mass  of  fine  particles  of  clay,  sand,  pebbles, 
and  last  but  not  least,  a  large  amount  of  lime.  This  lime, 
being  taken  up  by  esculent  vegetables,  becomes,  as  you 
know,  an  important  element  in  our  breadstuff.  Thus  is  it 
seen  that  for  the  lime  in  our  very  banes,  we  are  indebted  to 
animalcules.  But,  to  pass  over  the  relations  of  animalcules 
to  iron  and  flint,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  that  the  de- 
partment of  meteorology  feels  their  influence.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  you,  ghpuld  I  say  they  have  much  to  do  with 
causing  winds  and  fertilizing  .  rains.  Yet  this  is  no  more 
strange  than  ti*ue.  You  are  doubtless  acquainted  with 
the  feet  that  the  cause  of  winds  is  the  heating  of  the  air  in 
one  place  more  than  in  another,  so  that  the  equilibrium  is 
destroyed  and  motion  ensues.  With  these  attempts  of  the 
air  to  find  an  equlibrium  are  connected  those  needful  sup- 
plies of  rain  which  fertilize  the  earth  and  give  food  to  man 
and  beast.  Besides  this,  the  purity  and  healthiness  of  air, 
as  of  water,  depend  on  its  agitation,  and  by  this  also 
the  mariner  fills  the  sails  of  his  richly  freighted  vessel  for 
another  port.  Thus  you  see  at  a  glance  that  anything 
that  touches  this  long  chain  of  causes,  touches  the  dearest 
and  greatest  interests  of  earth-  The  inquiry  is,  then,  "  do 
animalcules  do  this  V9  The  celebrated  M.  Arago  feas  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  It  is  evident  that  these  large  patches  of 
ocean,  occupied  by  such  a  multitude  of  Medusse,  as  before 
mentioned,  must  render  the  water  less  transparent,  and,  of 
course,  more  liable  to  be  healed  by  the  sun,  than  clearer 
water.  Ten  thousand  square  miles  of  such  a  surfaoe  must, 
be  no  mean  agent  in  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmp- 
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sphere.  The  effective  power  of  this  cause  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  not  a-  solitary  portion  only,  but 
several  tracts  of  ocean  are  sometimes  thus  affected.  We 
see,  then,  that  these  little  beings  act  the  part  of  iEolus  in 
his  fabled  cave,  letting  loose  the  winds  to  scour  the  sea, 
and  terrify  the  trembling  sailor  with  his  storms.  It  is 
also  stated  as  probable,  that  some  of  the  most  serious  mala- 
dies which  since  the  curse  have  afflicted  mankind,  are  pro- 
duced by  peculiar  states  of  invisible  animalcular  life.  At 
certain  periods,  when  the  conditions  of  development  are 
favorable,  invisible  beings,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  micro- 
scope, may  suddenly  spring  into  swarms,  and  by  floating 
in  the  air  or  being  in  the  waters,  find  access  to  the  internal 
membranes  and  fluids  of  the  human  frame.  There  exerting 
some  specific  injury,  they  probably  produce  those  fearful 
epidemics  which  bear  the  dreadful  names  of  cholera,  influ- 
enza, and  others  of  equal  celebrity.  This  however,  is  but  a 
surmise ;  but  from  our  ignorance  of  invisible  causes,  may  be 
considered  as  probable  as  any  of  those  suppositions  by 
which  philosophers  have  attempted  to  account  for  those 
terrible  scourges  of  God. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  portion  of  our  subject 
of  no  ordinary  importance.  We  allude  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  origin  of  animalcules.  The  discussion  of  this  point 
could  not  fail  to  arise,  after  the  microscope  had  opened  to 
the  view  of  philosophers  the  wide  fields  of  facts.  Nor  is 
it  unnatural  to  expect,  that  on  this,  as  well  as  upon  other 
subjects,  the  desire  of  progressive  speculation  would  leave 
behind  the  tardy  advance  of  truth.  All  men  are  got  con- 
tent with  the  sober  and  cautious  deductions  of  logic ;  they 
must  mount  on  the  angel-wing  of  speculation  ;  they  must 
satisfy  their  cravings  for  progress.  It  seems  not  essential  to 
some  whether  that  progress  be  real  or  imaginary;  it  must 
have  the  desirable  quality  of  persuading  its  votaries,  that, 
instead  of  the  earth's  slipping  beneath  them,  their  flying 
feet  are  in  reality  bearing  them  onward.  Plumed  with 
fancy,  and  winced  with  imagination,  they  pass  in  contempt 
the  staid  old  sobrieties  of  absolute  knowledge.  To  them  it 
is  superfluous  to  scrutinize  the  correctness  of  a  syllogism ; 
a  glorious  vision  lights  up  their  eyes,  and  what  care  they 
for  the  dull  grindings  of  Reason  in  the  prison  house  of 
ignorance  ?  I  have  been  led  to  this  train  of  remark  by  the 
fact  that  writers  on  animalcules  and  other  branches  of 
natural  history,  have  exhibited  the  failing  of  which  I  speak. 
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Stepping  beyond  the  bounds  of  cautious  philosophizing,  they 
have  assumed  and  exhibited  the  dogmatism  of  the  theorist. 
With  the  little  time  now  allawed  me,  I  must  discuss  with 
brevity  the  facts  and  inferences  touching  the  subject  be- 
fore us. 

The  facts,  then,  are  these.  Wherever  fermentative  or 
putrefactive  matter  is  found,  there  are  found  various  forms 
of  microscopic  life.  If  a  little  vegetable  or  animal  matter 
be  allowed  to  macerate  in  distilled  water,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun's  rays,  in  a  few  days  that  water  will  swarm 
with  perfect  animals,  too  small  for  ordinary  vision  to  de- 
tect. A  wisp  of  hay  placed  in  these  circumstances,  will 
give  birth  to  millions  of  these  creatures.  Infusions  of 
grass,  hair,  black  pepper,  and  a  host  of  other  organized 
substances,  will  bring  forth  the  same  results.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Various  organs  and  tissues  of  larger  animals  are  the 
theater  of  existence  to  hundreds  of  animalcules.  From 
them  the  human  body  is  by  no  means  exempt.  Many  of 
these  Entozoa  present  phenomena,  both  as  to  character  and 
situation,  which  are  somewhat  marvelous,  and  which  have 
not  yet  received  a  demonstrative  solution.  Not  only  do 
they  inhabit  tissues  which  it  seems  impossible  for  them  to 
reach  from  without,  but  they  themselves  are  inhabited  by 
other  parasites ;  so  that  we  have  tke  phenomenon  of  a  para- 
site within  a  parasite.  The  query  now  arises  in  all  its 
force,  "  whence  do  these  beings  originate  ?  -  how  do  they 
spring  into  existence  V9  To  this  question  different  replies 
have  been  given.  The  author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion/9 and  after  him,  Dr.  Mantel],  have  propounded  the  idea 
of  spontaneous  generation.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  saying  that  when  certain  collocations  of  matter  take 
place,  under  certain  conditions,  a  perfect  animal  or  vege- 
table is  formed  by  the  inherent  laws  of  matter  itself.  In 
other  words,  creation  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  laws  of 
matter.  Thus  they  hold  that  the  infusions  above  men- 
tioned merely  fulfill  the  conditions  and  animalcules  are 
formed,  created,  by  the  spontaneous  organization  of  the  in- 
fusory  matter,  in  the  same  way  that  crystals  of  unorgan- 
ized matter  are  formed  under  similar  circumstances.  Thus 
also  they  hold  that  the  bodies  of  animals  actually  breed  or 
create  their  own  entozoa.  Proceeding  on  this  theory  of 
self-creation,  the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges"  has  attempted  to 
account  for  all  forms  of  organized  matter  in  existence.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  little  animalcular  monad  was  made  by 
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matter  happening  to  organize  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  from  this  invisible  monad  as  primogenitor, 
sprang  by  chances  equally  favorable,  all  other  of  the  huge 
organizations  which  have  trod  the  earth  or  swum  the  seas. 
According  to  the  same  wise  reasoning,  we  see  it  gravely, 
advanced  that  the  human  race  must  claim  as  their  imme- 
diate progenitors,  the  species  of  quadrumana  commonly 
styled  apes !  It  must  not  be  expected  that  I  should  here 
pursue  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  into  all  its 
ramifications.  The  assumption  is  so  great  and  applicable 
to  a  universe  of  things,  that  an  extended  reply  would  be 
the  task  of  years. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  if  spontaneous  generation  were 
demonstrated  to  be  a  fact,  it  would  go  far  to  weaken  belief 
in  the  primitive  acts  of  creation  as  recorded  in  the  Mosaic 
history.  I  hardly  need  say  that  this  is  one  great  object  of 
some  of  the  propounders  of  the  theory  in  question,  since  it 
must  be  admitted  that  many  votaries  of  science,  some  under 
the  garb  of  apparent  belie/,  and  some  in  open  hostility,  are 
arrayed  against  the  authority  of  inspiration.  It  becomes,., 
then,  an  important  question  to  the  humble  believer,  whether 
the  fact  of  spontaneous  generation  has  been  established,  or 
whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  it  to  induce  a  rational 
belief.  I  shall  in  a  few  words  endeavor  to  maintain  the  . 
negative. 

In  the  first  place  no  proof  of  this  theory  has  ever  been, 
given,  to  the  public.  It  was  only  entertained  in  order 
to  furnish  b,  solution  to  facts  which  their  waut  of  in- 
formation could  not  explain.  Instead  of  being  contented 
with  their  ignorance  where  positive  knowledge  was  impos- 
sible, our  so-called  philosophers  invited  to  their  aid  an  en- 
tirely gratuitous  supposition.  This  supposition  some  have 
thrust  forward  with  an  almost  dogmatical  confidence. 
At  the  same  time  their  confessions  clearly  evince  that  the 
theory  is  not  necessitated  by  facts.  But  if  we  are  allowed 
to  make  suppositions  in  the  total  absence  of  proof,  the  privi- 
lege belongs  to  one  as  much  as  to  another.  If  we  must 
suppose  an  origin  to  infusoria,  we  see  not  why  we  can  not 
rationally  conceive  their  occurrence  in  macerations  to  be 
owing  to  the  development  of  exceedingly  minute  eggs, 
which  are  so  light  as  to  be  born  about  in  vast  quantities  by 
the  slightest  agitations  of  the  air.  These  ova  find  a  lodg- 
ment in  waters,  and  when  the  conditions  of  development 
are  favorable,  give  birth  to  animalcules.    In  regard  to  en- 
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tozoa  or  parasites,  Dr.  Mantell  contends  that  the  supposi- 
tion of  propogation  by  minute  ova  is  inadmissible.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  on  the  point, 
and  it  is  wisdom  on  our  part  to  entertain  no  theory  where 
we  are  perfectly  ignorant.  The  occurrence  of  entozoa  in 
the  interior  of  animal  tissues,  and  under  the  circumstances 
m  which  they  are  found,  is  indeed  wonderful  and  inexpli- 
cable. No  ocular  demonstration  of  their  origin  can  be 
afforded.  But  notwithstanding  this,  they  may  originate 
in  a  way  analogous  to  all  other  animals.  Indeed,  we 
hear  Dr.  Hodgkins,  an  advocate  of  spontaneous  gener- 
ation, confess  that "  facts  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  theory ."  Thus  do  we  see  not  only  that  evi- 
dence on  the  point  is  lacking,  bni  that  the  propounders  of 
the  opinion  themselves  confess  its  untenableness.  Again,  it 
would  be  rational  to  expect,  that  if  matter  organizes  itself 
into  animalcules,  that  organization  would  always  take 
place  under  the  same  conditions.  But  this  is  not  the  fact* 
Sometimes  in  the  same  infusion  of  matter,  different  species 
are  developed,  and  the  same  species  can  not  be  found  where 
it  has  been  accustomed  to  be.  But  passing  over  an  argu- 
ment drawn  from  organs  of  reproduction,  we  close  our  ani- 
madversions upon  this  theory  by  bringing  forward  the 
authority  of  decisive  experiment  A  distinguished  philo- 
sopher of  Berlin  has  given  to  the  world  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  what  may  truly  be  called  an  «•  experimentum 
cruets."  I  will  not  inflict  upon  your  patience  the  details  of 
this  experiment.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  has  come  out  with 
almost  the  force  of  demonstration  against  the  theory  in 
question.  Being  performed  upon  two  separate  macerations 
of  the  same  substances,  the  one  allowed  a  free  access  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  other  supplied  with  purified  air,  by  a  pro- 
cess which  destroyed  all  life  or  ova  which  might  be  in  the 
air,  the  result  was  the  guarded  maceration  had  no  animal- 
cules, while  the  open  one  swarmed  with  them  in  two  or 
three  days.  This  seems  to  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  atmosphere  sustains  and  bears  about  innumerable  quan- 
tities of  imperceptible  ova,  which  become  animalcules  on 
finding  a  favorable  location. 

With  the  argument  on  spontaneous  generation  drawn 
from  geology,  I  must  now  have  nothing  to  do.  Like  other 
offspring  of  a  too  rapid  and  speculative  philosophy,  it  must 
soon  meet  the  fate  of  universal  condemnation.  Various 
have  been  the  efforts  of  men  to  live  "without  God  in  the 
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world.'*  They  have  left  no  avenue  unapproached  by  which 
they  might  reach  the  secret  chamber  of  nature,  to  see  if 
some  self-moving  machinery  does  not  exist  there.  They 
have  seized  with  hot  haste  upon  the  space-penetrating  tele- 
scope, and  censtructed  out  of  its  magnificent  revelations 
the  huge  theory  of  a  self-forming  universe.  But  the  steady 
roll  of  the  wheels  of  science  has  already  crushed  this 
"  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  into  everlasting  annihilation. 
They  have  unrolled  the  rocky  record  of  the  earth,  to  see 
if  they  could  not  find  a  chapter  of  history  to  confirm  their 
wishes.  But  in  vain  have  they  scanned  the  pages  of  this 
great  palimpsest  for  such  a  purpose.  And  now,  with  mic-~ 
roscope  in  hand,  they  stand  watching,  if  perchance  they 
may  be  f^vorejl  with  a  view  of  nature  forging  her  element- 
ary molecules  into  the  innumerable  forms  of  organized  ex- 
istence. I  need  not  say  that  here  also  their  ardent  efforts 
meet  the  same  defeat. 

Suffer  me  to  conclude  by  a  brief  allusion  to  the  de- 
sign of  Deity  in  the  creation  of  animalcules.  I  have  hinted, 
in  the  preceding  remarks  about  their  utility  when  considered 
in  reference  to  the  great  operations  of  nature,  and  the  wants 
of  man.  But  it  would  be  irrational  to  conclude  that  this 
was  the  whole  object  of  their  creation.  They  exhibit  evi- 
dences of  enjoyment  to  as  great  a  decree  as  any  other  class 
of  beings.  Each  invisible  animalcule  revels  with  peculiar 
delight  in  his  unnoticeable  sphere.  And  the  aggregate  of 
happiness  in  the  whole  multitude  must  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  their  Maker.  The  little  creatures,  by  their  tiny 
sports  and  pleasurable  emotions,  help  swell  the  infinite  tide 
of  good,  of  which  we  ourselves  form  a  part.  This  good 
doufctless  formed  the  grand  design  of  the  Author  of  all 
in  their  creation.  I  have  often,  in  my  thoughts  on  this 
topic,  felt'  a  hearty  assent  to  the  pointed  language  of  Pope : 

'« Has  God,  thou  fool !  worked  solely  for  thy  good  ? 
Tfcyjoy?  %  pastime?  %  attire?  %food? 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice ;  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  captures  swell  the  note. 
Know  Nature's  children  all  divide  her  care : 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch,  warmed  a  hear. 
While  man  exclaims,  *see  all  things  for  my  use  !* 
•  See  man  for  mine !'  replies  a  pampered  goose : 
And  just  so  short  of  reason  he  must  fall, 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all." 
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ARTICLE  IV 

ESCHATOLOGYj 

Or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  Judgment 
Day:  with  other  correlative  topics,  examined  in  the  light 
of  scripture  and  philosophy :  with  strictures  upon  the  com* 
mon  and  Second  Advent  theories  of  Final  Events. 

BY  REV.  W.  B.  ORVIS, 

MORGAN,  OHIO. 

[OiJr  readers  will  not  understand  us  as  introducing  the  fol- 
lowing article  into  our  columns,  because  We*  at  all,  agree 
with  the  sentiments  therein  advocated.  We  introduce  the 
article,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  Our  columns  are  open  to  the  discussion  of  subjects 
which  the  Christian  public  need  to  understand. 

2.  The  whole  argument  is.  conducted  by  the  writer  with 
much  candor  and  ability,  and  presents  the  ablest  view  of 
that  side  of  tlie  question  which  we  have  yet  met  with. 

3.  Our  readers,  after  perusing  this  article,  will  read  our 
reply,  which  may  be  expected  in  our  next  number,  with 
much  greater  interest  and  profit,  than  they  would,  if  our 
views  upon  the  subject  were  presented  in  an  article  by 
themselves,  without  reference  to  any  conflicting  views  upon 
the  same  subject. 

4.  The  whole  subject  will  probably  be  better  understood, 
after  such  an  examination  of  it,  than  it  otherwise  could 
be.  Ed.] 

Man  is  naturally  solicitous  to  know  the  future.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  his  present  moral  character  is  greatly 
modified  by  his  belief  in  respect  to  the  future.  It  is  equally 
undeniable  that  a  large  share  of  divine  revelation,  as  vouch- 
safed to  each  successive  generation,  has  been  concerning  that 
which  should  be  in  the  future  to  them.  Nor  is  there  any 
mastery  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  drama  of  the  future  is 
filled  with  intense  interest  to  every  reflecting,  immortal 
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mind.  Our  exit  from  this  world — the  solemn  scenes  and 
transactions  connected  therewith — involving,  and  looking 
forward  as  they  do  to  the  retributions  of  eternity — are  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  interest  and  thrill  with  deep  concern 
every  mind  not  wholly  blinded  and  hardened  through  the 
**  deceitfulness  of  sin/' 

All  men.  are  mortal !  Their  earthly  existence  is  brief! 
These  truths  are  acknowledged  by  all.  "  What  shall  be 
hereafter  ? "  is  then  a  question  of  momentous  consequence 
to  all.  Without  the  light  of  inspired  revelation  we  should 
be  in  comparative  darkness  on  this  subject.  But  in  this 
revelation,  "  life  and  immortality"  are  most  clearly  brought 
to  light.  Not  that  the  great  tTuth  of  man's  immortality,  as 
well  as  the  "  invisible  things  of  God,"  comprising  all  his 
glorious  attributes  and  perfections,  are  not  distinctly  written 
upon  man's  inmost  being — as  well  as  upon  the  whole  crea 
tion  around  him.  But  man  has  chosen  to  blind  himself  as 
far  as  possible  to  these  solemn  and  awful  truths.  Hence  the 
mercy  of  Cod  has  accomplished  what  else  copld  not  be  ^ac- 
complished to  deliver  man  from  this  darkness,  and  to  open 
before  him  the  vista  of  an  immortality  of  life  and  glory. 

In  ancient  times  (like  some  in  modern)  there  were  many 
professed  religionists,  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  man's  im- 
mortality, and  of  course,  all  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Directly  over  against  the  teachings  of  such,  we 
maintain,  is  the  scripture  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
Taking  this  stand-point,  we  may  look  at  this  and  other  col- 
lateral subjects,  from  the  same  position,  and  in  the  same 
light  that  they  were  viewed  by  the  inspired  writers.  Ne- 
glecting to  start  with  the  fundamental  inquiry — "  From  what 
point  of  observation  did  the  sacred  writers  view  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  and  its  correlatives?"  we  apprehend  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  too  frequent  and  general  misunder- 
standing of  the  scripture  doctrine  on  these  subjects.  We 
propose  therefore,  to  investigate  the  teachings  of  the  word 
of  God  and  reason,  (or  a  sound  philosophy)  on  the  subject 
before  us. 

We  shall  prescribe  no  definite  plan  for  pursuing  the  in- 
vestigation, because  the  subject  and  our  limits  scarcely  admit 
of  it.  Yet  we  shall  endeavor  to  pursue  the  most  natural 
order — perhaps  taking  occasion  as  we  proceed,  to  offer  some 
strictures  upon  what  others  have  said  and  written  yon  the 
above  themes — and  simply  asking  the  candor  on  the  part  of 
others,  with  which,  in  the  sincerity  of  the  heart,  we  wish  to 
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treat  the  subject  and  all  who  treat  upon  it — we  proceed  to 
examine  first, 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  RESURRECTION. 

We  shall  first  appeal  to  the  word  of  God — premising  that 
if  a  rigid  exegesis  of  that  word  does  not  sustain  oar  view  of 
the  subject,  we  shall  yield  the  question. 

The  term  resurrection,  with  its  cognates,  we  find  to  be 
used  in  the  Bible  in  four  or  five  different  senses.  Its  simple 
signification  is  "  a  rising  again," — which  signification  is  vari- 
ously modified  and  applied  as  follows,  namely  : 

1.  To  a  physical  resurrection,  or  the  return  of  the  body 
to  its  physical  life  here. 

2.  A  moral  resurrection,  or  a  rising  from  the  death  of  sin 
to  a  life  of  holiness  here  on  earth. 

3.  A  rising  from  a  state  of  depression  to  a  state  of  pros- 
perity, whether  it  be  of  nations  or  of  individuals. 

4.  The  "  putting  on  immortality,"  which  takes  place  at 
death,  (the  time  of  our  entering  the  spirit  world.) 

5.  The  exaltation  of  the  righteous  to  a  glorified  state  ii> 
the  spirit  world. 

•  These  are  its  main  applications  in  the  scriptures.  We 
have  to  do  more  particularly  with  that  pointed  out  under  the 
fourth  head,  namely,  the  resurrection  as  signifying  "  putting 
on  immortality ."  Nevertheless  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
consider  the  other  uses  of  the  term,  in  elucidating  the  scrip- 
ture doctrine  on  this  particular  point 

We  therefore  state  the  proposition  which  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  sustain,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  the  "resurrection" 
or  "resurrection  of  the  dead"  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  simply 
teaclies — and  is  designed  simply  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  man's 
immortality.  Hence  we  maintain  that  it  contradicts  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  affirms  nothing 
m  support  of  the  doctrine  of  a  simultaneous  resurrection 
and  judgment  day.  We  understand  the  word  of  God  to 
speak  of  this  state  of  existence,  as  a  whole,  as  the  mortal 
8tate,in  contrast  with  the  future  state,  which  is  immortal  and 
unchanging.  This  irfortal  existence  is  the  "  natural  body" 
which  is  "  sown  in  weakness,"  and  from  which  germs  forth  at 
death  the*"  spiritual  body,"  which  is  then  "  raised  in  power," 
and  endures  with  an  immortal  vigor.  Hence  those  who 
have  departed  this  life  are  spoken  of  as  "  dead,"  or  "  asleep," 
merely  as  relatively  to  this  world.  .Whether  the  "  spiritual 
body"  is  any  thing  more  than  the  immortal,  spiritual  essence 
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that  germs  forth  from  the  material  body  at  death,  the  Bible 
does  not  so  clearly  reveal.  If  being  "  clothed  upon  with  our 
house  from  heaven,"  which  occurs  when  the  natural  body 
dies,  means  any  thing  more  than  this,  (which  we  shall  ex- 
amine in  course  by  and  by,)  then  something  more  mustta 
predicated  of  the  spiritual  body.  It  is  far  from  being  evident 
however,  that  it  does  imply  any  thing  more  than  a  separate 
personal  identity,  which  in  the  case  of  the  righteous  is 
adorned  with  those  graces  of  holiness  and  heavenly  light 
which  will  constitute  the  everlasting  habiliment  and  habita- 
tion of  the  glorified  throng. 

We  return  therefore  to  the  position,  that  the  Bible,  or 
rather  the  New  Testament  (for  here  alone  is  the  doctrine 
philosophically  discussed)  treats  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection simply  as  synonymous  with  the  doctrine  of  man's 
immortality.  There  are  but  four  places  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  the  physical  nature  of  the  resurrection  is  treated 
of,  that  is,  where  the  resurrection  is  treated  of  either  in  a 
psycological  or  chronological  point  of  view.  Three  of  these 
are  but  repetitions  of  the  same  subject  matter,  as  is  common 
in  the  Evangelists — so  that  in  fact,  there  are  but  two  pas- 
sages that  attempt  to  point  out  the  metaphysical  nature  and 
precise  period  of  the  resurrection.  These  are  recorded  as 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostle  Paul.  See 
Matt.  22 :  23 — 36,  and  the  same  event  as  recorded  by  Mark 
and  Luke:  Mark  12:  23—27;  Luke  20:  27—38;  and 
1  Cor,  15th  chapter.  The  three  passages  cited  from  the 
Evangelists,  giving  us  the  reply  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was 
the  only  question  in  dispute  at  the  time,  teach  us  that  the 
resurrection  (in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ)  is  synonymous 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Let  it  be 
noted,  the  question  in  dispute  here,  is  neither  the  resurrection 
of  the  body — nor  a  future  resurrection  ;  for  if  it  were  either, 
the  answer  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Sadducees  proves  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  and  hence  the  Sadducees,  in  that  case 
were  not  at  all  confuted.  Let  us  examine  the  passage  cited 
from  Matt.  22 :  23 ;  &c.  "  The  same -day  came  to  Him  the 
Sadducees  who  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection."  Now  in 
Acts  23:  8,  we  are  informed  what  the  Sadducees*  intended 
by  their  denial  of  the  resurrection,  namely,  the  existence  of 
**  angels  or  spirits,"  in  an  immortal  state.  Hence  they  were 
deistic  infidels.  They  acknowledged  the  existence  of  God, 
but  denied  the  future  state  to  man,  and  contended  that  all 
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rewards  and  punishments  were  confined  to  this  life.  By 
denying  the  resurrection,  they  are,  to  be  understood  as 
simply  denying  the  future  state  to  man :  and  Jesus  Christ  in 
asserting  the  truth  of  the  resurrectiou,  is  to  be  understood 
93  simply  asserting  the  immortality  of  man.  Both  predicate 
the  resurrection  of  this  subject  matter,  namely,  the  continued 
existence  of  man  after  the  death  of  the  body.  And  if  the  res* 
urrection  is  the  predicate,  namely,  immortality,  or  simple 
unending  existence,  it  certainly  is  not  any  thing  else :  a 
rising  again  of  the  body,  and  its  conjunction  with  the  soul, 
would  be  something  else  than  'the  resurrection.9  That  this 
passage  and  its  parallels  in  the  other  Evangelists  proves 
nothing  more  than  man's  immortality,  is  granted  by  all  the 
commentators  we  have  been  able  to  examine — those  com- 
mentators still  asserting  that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is 
abundantly  taught  elsewhere,  or  by  other  arguments  ;  and 
perhaps  may  be  inferred  by  implication  here.  On  this  point 
we  take  issue,  and  contend  that  this  passage  and  its  parallels 
not  only  do  not  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  out  that 
that  they  do  in  fact  disprove  it.  The  other  verses  of  this 
chapter  to  the  28th,  we  need  not  quote.  The  reply  ofJesus 
Christ  to  the  query  of  the  Sadducees,  commencing  with  the 
29th  verse,  is  that  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention :  "  Ye 
do  err,  not  knowing  the  scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God : 
For  in  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven,"  Now 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  subject-matter  of  conversa- 
tion here,  is  not  the  moral  character  of  those  raised,  nor 
their  mental  capacities,  compared  with  angels — but  in  view 
of  the  question  proposed  by  the  Sadducees,  this  physical 
constitution  is  the  only  matter  in  discussion.  We  suppose 
It  granted  by  all  that  angels  are  purely  spiritual  beings — in 
other  words,  their  physical  constitution  is. not' a  union  of 
the  material  with  the  spiritual.  This  point  we  do  not  rec- 
ollect that  we  ever  heard  called  in  question.  The  aver- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  risen  spirit  is  "  as  the  angels 
in  heaven"  is  given  as  the  reason  why  they  do  not  marry  in 
that  state.  We  may  suppose  four  different  grounds  for  the 
statement,  "  as  the  angels,"  in  the  language  of  the  Savior, 
that  thus  we  may  fairly  meet  the  views  of  those  who  con- 
tend for  a  final  re-union  of  soul  and  body.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  the  Savior  intended  by  the  assertion  : 

1.  They  are  "  as  the  angels"  in  that  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion of  sexes  in  the  resurrection  state — yet  they .  may  still 
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be,  in  all  other  respects,  corporeal  beings  like  those  who 
dwell  on  earth. 

2.  They  are  "as  the  angels,"  in  many  respects:  their 
bodies  are  etherealized,  sublimated,  refined ;  somewhat  ap- 
proaching the  purely  spiritual,  angelic  nature. 

3.  They  are  "  as  the  angels,"  in  that  they  are  immortal 
< — no  longer  subject  to  decay  and  death  as  are  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  world :    Or 

4.  They  are  "as  the  angels,"  in  all  respects;  spir- 
itual, immortal,  immaterial,  and  hence  they  "neither 
marry,  nor  increase  by  carnal  generation — nor  subsist  in 
any  manner,  as  do  physical  beings  here  on  earth. 

We  believe  that  Christ  intended  to  assert  the  latter — for 
had  he  intended  eit'ier  of  the  former  points  of  comparison, 
it  would  have  required  an  entirely  different  collocation  of 
words,  and  language  that  would  have  pointed  out  the  par- 
ticular* points  of  comparison.  As  it  stands,  the  comparison 
is  couched  in  broad,  sweeping,  universal  language,  and  no 
reason  whatever  can  be  given  from  the  phraseology,  why 
it  should  not  imply  an  universal  likeness  of  physical  nature. 
Hence  if  any  limitation  of  the  affirmed  similarity  is  to  be 
supposed,  it  must  be  deduced  from  the  subject  rfiatter  in  dis- 
cussion. That  the  Sadducees  are  much  more  effectually  re- 
futed by  understanding  the  comparison  in  the  universal 
sense — and  that  they  would  not  have  befea  refuted  beyond 
evasion  by  supposing  a  limitation,  we  tfiink  is  undeniable. 
For  it  is  not  clear  that  immortal  beings  merely/might  not  be 
increased  aind  that  wisely,  by  physical  generation  even  in 
heaven.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  beings  never  so  niuch  refined 
and  sublimated,  might  not  be  procreated  in  the  same  way, 
were  they  possessed  of  a  corporeal  nature  still.  Hence 
the  subject  matter,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  demands  that 
the  similarity  of  physical  constitution  affirmed  of  the  angels 
and  risen  spirit  of  men,  should  be  understood  as  complete. 
Thus  Locke,  quoting  the  passage  as  recorded  Luke  (20:  36,) 
(which  is,  in  fact,  more  ambiguous  than  either  of  the  others :) 
"  They  can  not  die  any  more,  for  they  are  equal  unto  the 
angels"  remarks — "  that  is,  are  of  an  angelical  nature  and 
constitution" 

But  as  more  conclusive  evidence  still,  that  Christ  designed 
to  affirm  a  universal  similarity  between  the  angels  and 
men  in  the  resurrection  state,  the  remaining  part  of  this 
reply  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Sadducees,  defining  the  time,  or 
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period  of  the  resurrection  as  it  does,  is  directly  in  point. 
31  verse.  "  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
have  ye  not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  bv  God, 
saying,  '  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob  V  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
$j  the  living;  [or  risen.]"  Here  he  evidently  uses  the  term 
resurrection  as  synonymous  with  immortality,  or  continued 
existence  after  death. 

The  term  is  so  -clearly  used  in  this  sense  here,  that  Dr. 
Geo.  Campbell  renders  it  by  the  phtase  "  future  state :"  that 
phrase  covering  as  it  does  the  whole  of  man's  existence 
after  the  death  of  the  body-  By  closely  criticising  the  lan- 
guage of  this  passage  we  find  it  contradicting  two  positions 
oft  maintained: — L  By  using  the  present  tense  as  it  does,  it 
denies  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  which  is  a  favorite  dogma  with  a 
certain  class  of  materialists,  who  contend  that  the  action  of 
the  spirit  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  its  connection  with  a 
material  organization.  2.  It  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  an 
intermediate  state,  between  the  death  of  the  body,  and  a 
final  resurrection  of  that  body,  which  some  contend  is  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  happiness  of  the  glorified  spirit 
Nothing  is  said  in  either  of  the  Evangelists  of  a  future  res- 
urrection as  being  affirmed  by  the  Savior  in  this  passage: 
but  both  Mark  and  Luke  use  the  present  tease  even  more 
unequivocally  than  Matthew.  Mark  has  it,  "  and  as  touch- 
ing the  dead  Ma*  they  rise:99  Luke,  "Now  that  the  dead 
are  raised" — both  making  the  first  as  well  as  the  last  clauses 
«f  the  paragraph  speak  in  the  present  tense — and  all  of 
them  placing  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  resurrection 
ttate.  Yet  they  had  been  dead  more  than  three  hundred, 
years  before  God  spake  these  words  to  Moses  from  the  burning 
bush,  and  hence  more  than  three  thousand  years  at  least 
before  the  end  of  the  world.  But  it  might  be  objected,  thflj 
the  Sadducees  confounded  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  bod^  with  the  idea  of  a  future  existence,  supposing 
it  impossible  for  the  spirit  to  exist  separate  from  the  body, 
and  hence  they  denied  both : — or  else  that  they  denied  the 
future  resurrection  of  the  body,  simply  as  an  inevitable  con- 
sequent of  denying  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  the 
future  state :  and  hence  Jesus  Christ  by  proving  that  the 
soul  is  immortal,  or  does  exist  separate  from  the  body,  has 
proved,  and  only  aimed  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  This  is  the  construction  generally  put 
upon  this  passage.    To  all  this  we  reply : — 

F* 
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1.  There  is  no  possible  evidence  that  the  Sadducees,  who 
•denied  the  existence  of  either  "  angel  or  spirit"  had  so  con- 
founded such  existences  in  their  own  minds  as  to  suppose 
that  their  existence  was  necessarily  dependent  upon  a  ma- 
terial organization. 

2.  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  have  seen  above,  has  affirmed 
that  man  in  the  resurrection  state  is  constitutionally  "  like 
to  angels" 

8.  The  unwarped  interpretation  of  the  passage  we  are 
considering  predicates  the  resurrection  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  that  in  the  present  tense. 

4.  By  the  common  construction  of  this  passage  neither  of 
the  supposed  errors  of  the  Sadducees  are  refuted.  No  one 
pretends  that  the  Sadducees  meant  by  the  resurrection,  a 
future  resurrection  of  the  body.  And  granting  that  they  were 
materialists,  making  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body  indis- 
pensable to  the  existence  of  the  soul : — Jesus  Christ  was  no 
such  materialist :  and  why  should  he  adduce  an  argument 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body, 
as  a  reply  to  their  denial  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ! 
which  is  almost  universally  admitted  by  commentators  to 
be  the  point  denied !  We  grant  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
responsible  for  any  mistaken  notions  which  the  Sadducees 
or  rharisees  might  have  concerning  the  resurrection,  and 
had  he  intended  simpty  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  future 
resurrection  of  the  body,  he  has  come  so  far  towards  it  as 
to  prove  conclusively  another  thing ,  namely,  there  is  an  im- 
mortal spirit  to  inhabit  that  body  whenever  it  shall  be 
raised.  Hence  we  are  forced,  then,  upon  the  conclusion,  that 
Jesus  Christ  as  well  as  the  Sadducees  understood  by  the 
term  "  resurrection,"  or  "  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  simply 
a  continued  and  endless  existence  of  the  soul  after  the  death 
of  the  body.  We  are  not  driven  to  the  necessity  of  sup- 
posing our  Lord  framing  an  argument  to  prove  a  future 
resurrection  of  the  body,  or  its  possibility  even;  (to  either 
of  which  it  has  not  the  most  distant  relation,)  in  order  to 
prove  to  the  Sadducees  that  there  is  a  future  state.  In 
reference  to  what  was  meant  by  the  term  "  resurrection" 
they  were  therefore  perfectly  agreed.  But  we  wish  to 
dwell  a  little  longer  upon  this  point.  We  have  said  that 
the  argument  adduced  by  the  Savior  had  no  reference  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Let  us  place  it  in  a  syllogistic 
form.  If  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  living,  there  shaH 
be  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body.    They  are:  (ergo,) 
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there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  Suck  an  infer- 
ence by  no  means  follows  from  the  premises.  By  careful 
attention  to  the  argument,  it  will  become  palpably  evident 
that  Jesus  Christ  designed  to  prove  no  such  thing.  He  states 
his  argument  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  understood  by  his 
hearers,  as  demonstrably  proving  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection. The  Bible  doctrine  on  the  subject,  then,  is  not 
such  as  is  commonly  taught  at  the  present  time. 

Says  Dr.  Campbell,  "our  Lord  brings  an  argument  to 
prove  —  not    that    they    (that   is,   the   soul    and    body) 
shall  be  re-united — to  this  it  has  not  the  most  distant  relation, 
but  that  the  soul  survives  the  body,  and  subsists  after  that 
body  is  dissolved."    This  "  subsisting  of  the  soul  after  the 
body  is  dissolved,"  is,  then,  by  Jesus  Christ,  affirmed  to  be 
the  resurrection.    Try  his  argument.    "  If  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  are  living,  (existing,)  there  is  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead :  they  are : — ergo,  there  is  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead."    Thus  proceeding  upon  the  hypothesis,  which  every 
part  of  this  argument  of  our  Lord  sustains,  that  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  resurrection  was  mutually  understood  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  it  is 
found  demonstrative.    God,  the  Almighty,  at  the  burning 
bush,  fifteen  hundred  years  before,  in  those  very  books  the 
Sadducees  pronounced   inspired,  had   declared   the  three 
patriarchs  in  the  resurrection  state.    The  argument  is  con- 
clusive— the  Sadducees  are  silenced.    The  Pharisees  did 
generally,  though,  Dr.  Campbell  remarks,  not  universally, 
me&n  by  the  "  resurrection,"  the  re-union  of  soul  and  body, 
hence,  this  reply  of  our  Savior,  while  it  absolutely  confuted 
the  Sadducees,  did  also  contradict  the  false  notions  of  the 
Pharisees,  in  as  far  as  they  held  to  a  re-union  of  soul  and 
body,  and  thus  formed  gross  conceptions  of  the  heavenly 
state — and  also,  in  as  far  as  they  held  to  an  intermediate 
state  between  death  and  the  resurrection.    Yet  was  the  an- 
swer given  in  such  circumstances  as  not  to  excite  their 
prejudices — being  leveled  against  the  objects  of  an  inveter- 
ate sectarian  prejudice  which  the  Pharisees  had  long  enter- 
tained.   But  the  objector  is  doubtless  ready  to  reply  to  the 
above  argument,  that  although  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  is  not  taught  in  the  passage  we  have  con* 
«dered,  it  is  abundantly  taught  elsewhere,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  understood  as  implied  in  this  passage — or  at 
least  as  not  contradicted.    We  answer,  if  a  fair  construction 
of  the  language  of  this  passage  contradicts  that  doctrine, 
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we  can  neither  avow,  nor  admit  that  it  is  taught  elsewhere. 
If  any  one  can  show  our  interpretation  of  the  passage  to  be 

,  incorrect,  and  prove  the  doctrine  in  question  from  other 
passages,  the  way  is  open  for  it  to  be  done.-  Dr.  Scott 
admits  that  this  passage  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  but  says  it  is  "  abandantly  taught 
elsewhere" — but  where  he  does  not  say.  Matthew  Henry 
admits  that  this  passage  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body — nor  does  he  base  that  doc- 
trine upon  the  fact  that  it  is  so  "  abundantly  taught  else* 
where" — but  simply  on  the  ground  that  there  is  "such  an  in- 
clination of  the  human  soul  to  its  body  as  would  make  a 
final  and  eternal  separation  inconsistent  with  the  bliss  of 
those  who  have  God  for  their  God!  Strange  indeed !  From 
what  part  of  revelation,  or  from  what  scheme  of  philoso- 
phy, or  from  what  induction  of  facts  he  learned  this  dogma 
of  the  "  inclination  of  the  soul  to  its  body,"  of  those  "  who 
have  God  for  their  God,"  we  are  utterly  unable  to  divine.. 
Paul,  of  old,  tells  us  that  he  considered  it  better  tobe  "absent 
from  the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord."  Nor  does  he 
even  hint  that  he  expected  to  spend  one  moment  in  sighing 
for  a  re-union  of  soul  and  body.  He  dpubtless  considered 
it  "  far  better,"  to  soar  on  angel's  wing,  free  from  every  clog 

•  of  inertia,  such  as  a  material  element  must  be,  and  be  "  a 
ministering  spirit,"  swift  as  thought  traversing  creation's 
bounds,  on  messages  of  love  and  mercy,  wherever  his  glori- 
fied Redeemer  might  send  him.  And  not  only  he,  but  we 
think  there  are  very  many  who,  (theory  aside,)  are  sighing 
for  a  deliverance  from  these  fleshly  tenements,  and  with  tfce 
apostle  and  the  risen  patriarchs,  soar  to  heavenly  mansions, 
and  to  all  eternity  be  trammeled  with  the  clogs  of  earth  no 
more. 

Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  taught  "  elsewhere"  we  are  informed.  If  so,  it  is 
in  1  Cor.  15,  for  as  we  before  remarked,  the  philosopical 
nature  of  the  resurrection  is  discussed  in  only  these  two 
passages.  We  turn  therefore  to  the  passage  last  cited. 
Here  also  a  fundamental  inquiry  arises !  What  is  the  error 
the  apostle  is  attempting  to  refute?  and  what  the  truth  ho 
is  endeavoring  to  establish  ?  "  For  I  delivered  unto  you 
first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died 
tor  our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures :  and  that  he  was 
buried;  and  that  He  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to 
the  scriptures."    Now  we   believe  that  the  mistake  corn- 
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monly  made  in  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  is  found  in 
considering  Christ's  resurrection  as  to  his  body  on  the  third 
day,  as  a  "  proof  and  pledge"  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
bodies.  We  are  persuaded  that  it  has  a  far  deeper  meaning 
—that  it  is  the  "  proof  and  pledge"  of  the  immortality  &f 
the  soul  J  That  the  error  of  the  Sadducees  had  obtained  in 
the  church  at  Corinth,  and  that  the  apostle's  object  in  this 
chapter  is  to  counteract  this  error,  the  whole  drift  of  his 
argument,  we  think,  fully  evinces.  This  is  also  the  ad- 
mission of  Matthew  Henry  and  Adam  Clarke.  Says  Henry, 
"  They  (that  is,  those  who  denied  the  resurrection  in  the 
Corinthian  church)  took  death  to  be  the  destruction  and  ex- 
tinction of  man,*'  and  meant,  by  denying  the  resurrection, 
to  deny  any  future  state  to  man.  Says  Dr.  Clarke, "  Death, 
in  the  sense  of  the  Sadducees,  is  equal  to  eternal  annihila- 
tion." And  on  this  passage  he  remarks,  "Mortality  and 
immortality,  on  a  general  ground,  are  the  subject  of  the 
apostle's  reasoning."  Rev.  John  Howe  says,  "It  is  plain 
the  apostles  scope  through  this  chapter  is  more  to  assert  the 
future  subsistence  of  the  soul  rather  than  the  recomposure 
of  the  body,  as  his  arguments  show."  If  this  be  so,  why, 
we  ask,  is  there  so  oft  an  effort  made  to  engraft  upon,  or 
rather  to  deduce  from  the  apostle's  reasoning  entirely  an- 
other meaning  ?  Nothing  but  a  preformed  theory,  we  are 
convinced,  could  ever  have  led  to  such  an  effort.  But  inde- 
pendent of  what  others  have  said  or  written,  we  aref  per- 
mitted to  examine  the  passage  for  ourselves,  and  learn,  if 
possible,  its  true  meaning.  In  reference  to  the  Verses  quoted 
above,  we  would  remark — that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
rose  again  the  third  day  after  the  crucifixion  we  do  not 
floubt.  But  we  ask,  for  what  purpose?  Many  bodies  bad 
been  raised  to  life  again  before  that  time.  But  all  this  does 
not  prove  that  flesh  and  blood  could  "  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God."  Hence,  of  course,  it  does  not  'prove  that  Christ's 
material  body  ever  ascended  to  heaven.  That  the  body  which 
Thoma3  handled  was  a  material  body,  and  in  form  and  tex- 
ture like  other  material  bodies,  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt? 
Now  there  are  several  reasons  for  the  miraculous  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ's  body,  which  are  equally  valid  without  sup- 
posing that  his  material  body  ever  became  a  part  of  his  im- 
mortal nature.  These  reasons,  are : — 1.  Such  a  resurrec- 
tion by  his  own  power  was  the  highest  proof  of  his  divinity, 
and  hence  of  his  claim  to  be  the  true  Messiah.  2.  It  was  a 
demonstrative  evidence  of  his  continued  existence;  and 
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hence  the  highest  possible  evidence  of  his,  and  by 
analogy,  of  our  immortality.  And  3.  Had  his  body 
remained  in  the  grave,  it  might,  and  doubtless  would 
have  become  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship.  Doubt- 
less it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  body  of  Moses  was 
hid,  so  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  pay  idola- 
trous homage  to  it.  4.  Jesus  Christ  could  not  exhibit  Him- 
self to  men  in  the  flesh  as  we  are,  except  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  materia]  body,  or  by  miraculously  giving  man  a 
" spiritual  eye"  as  was  the  case  when  Elisha  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  Syrian  host,  and  as  the  apostle  Paul  him- 
self afterward  saw  Jesus  Christ  in  person.  The  tenor  of 
the  narrative  seems  to  announce  that  our  Savior  was  mani- 
fest in  both  these  ways  after  his  resurrection.  Tt  was  surely 
fitting  that  he  should  be  seen  in  the  same  body  in  which  He 
suffered  and  died,  and  perhaps  was  necessary  to  confirm  the 
faith  of  his  disciples — bufthat  this  body  was  not  constantly 
with  Him,  during  the  forty  days  that  intervened  between 
his  resurrection  and  final  ascension,  is  most  evident.  That 
the  same  body  which  ate  bread,  and  was  handled  by  the 
unbelieving  Thomas,  would  have  been  equally  visible  and 
tangible,  at  any  other  time,  we  see  no  reason  for  question- 
ing. '  That  this  body  was  not  visible,  except  on  special  occa- 
sions during  that  period,  the  narrative  abundantly  shows. 
The  Evangelists  record  these  appearances  of  Messiah 
in  the  body  after,  the  resurrection,  as  brief,  unexpected, 
and  usually  as  miraculous.  The  apostle  Paul  rehearses 
them  in  the  same  manner,  and  classes  them  all  as  the 
same  in  kind  with  the  manifestation  of  the  Lord  to 
himself  as  he  was  journeying  to  Damascus.  (See  1  Cor. 
15:  5 — 8.)  We  therefore  conclude  that  our  Lord  haa 
no  material  body  after  his  resurrection,  except  at  such 
times  as  he  saw  fit  to  re-assume,  for  a  short  space,  his 
former  body,  for  purposes  immediately  connected  with  the 
closing  up  of  his  mission  to  earth.  These  appearances 
were  doubtless  similar  to  those  divine  manifestations  of 
ancient  times,  when  the  Lord  assumed  an  earthly  tenement 
for  a  brief  period,  as  when  He  appeared  to  Abraham,  to 
Joshua,  or  to  the  parents  of  Samson : — and  when  the  object 
of  the  visible  manifestation  was  accomplished  at  each  parti- 
cular time,  the  material  tenement  was  thrown  off,  the 
"  earthly  tabernacle"  "  dissolved,"  and  the  heavenly  taber- 
nacle alone  retained.  But  more,  perchance,  in  reference  to 
Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension  in  the  sequel.  Thus  much 
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seemed  requisite  to  be  said  here  in  order  to  be  understood. 
Christ's  bodily  resurrection,  therefore,  instead  of  being  a 
"  proof  and  pledge"  of  ours,  as  Adam  Clarke  is  pleased  to 
state  it,  we  consider  rather,  as  far  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  more  in  pojnt  as  a  proof  of 
his  own  immortality,  and  by  consequence  of  ours.  This 
we  shall  more  fully  see  as  we  proceed  with  the  apostle's 
reasoning.  His  main  argument  appears  id  commence  with 
the  twelith  verse. 

"  Now  if  Christ  be  preached  that  He  rose  from  the  dead, 
how  say  some  among  you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of 
the  dead  ?  But  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then 
is  Christ  not  risen:  and  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our 
preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  Yea,  and  wo 
are  found  false  witnesses  of  God  ;  because  we  have  testified 
of  God  that  he  raised  up  Christ:  whom  He  raised  not  up,  if 
so  be  that  the  dead  rise  not.  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then 
is  not  Christ  raised ;  and  if  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is 
vain ;  and  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.  Then  they  also  which 
are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished.  If  in  this  life  only 
we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable." 
-1  Car.  15:  12—19. 

Now  we  would  candidly  inquire,  What  is  the  obvious  de- 
sign of  the  passage  above  quoted  ?  Why,  simply  to  prove 
that  the  Sadducee  doctrine  of  "eternal  annihilation"  is  not 
true.  If  that  doctrine  were  true,  then  they  who  are  "fallen 
asleep  in  Christ  are  perished."  But  "  how  say  some  among 
you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead*  ?"  no  future 
state  ?  If  this  were  so,  then  Jesus  Christ,  who  took  upon 
himself  our  nature,  and  really  died,  is  now  annihilated,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  Savior  for  man."  For  if  the  dead 
rise  not,"  that  is,  if  death  is  not  an  eternal  sleep,  "  then  is 
Christ  not  raised :"  He  exists  no  more  forever.  "And  if 
Christ  be  not  risen,  that  is,  in  being,  then  is  our  preaching 
vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain  :  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins." 
Now  how  could  this  follow  from  the  simple  fact  that  Christ 
had  pot  assumed  and  retained  his  material  body?  Who 
can  explain  ?  And  suppose  Paul  had  falsely  testified  concern- 
ing the  resurrection  of  Christ's  body,  would  that  prove  that 
the  Corinthian^ Christians  were  yet  in  their  sins  ?  Is  there 
any  necessary  connection  between  the  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent in  such  a  case?  Long  before  the  idea  of  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection  had  been  in  any  proper  sense  con- 
ceived by  the  human  mind,  faith  in  God  was  not  vain1.    Sal- 
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vation  from  sin  was  then  possible,  and  oft  experienced;  be- 
cause the  Savior  existed  just  as  Paul  asserts  He  still  exists : 
but  if  "  Christ  be  not  risen,"  not  in  existence,  then  there  is 
no  Being  to  forgive  sin  or  to  save  from  its  power.  And  if 
Christ  be  thus  perished,  then  "  they  also  which  are  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ  are  perished."  That  the  term  "perish"  here 
is  equivalent  to  annihilation,  Henry  and  Clarke  both  admit. 
And  so  the  next  verse,  and  in  fact  the  whole  context  de- 
mands that  it  should  be  interpreted.  "  If  in  this  life  onlv  we 
have  hope  in  Christ  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable." 
Upon  the  hypothesis  we  have  assumed,  the  meaning  of  this 
verse  is  obvious.  Nor  do  we  see  its  force  upon  any  other 
hypothesis.  Let  us  assume  the  hypothesis  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  or  the  possibility  of  such  a  resurrection 
is  the  point  at  issue  in  this  discussion.  The  argument  will 
stand  thus  :  If  it  be  not  possible  for  the  body  to  rise,  or  if 
there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  "  our  preaching  is  vain, 
your  faith  is  also  vain ;  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins,  and  are  of 
all  men  most  miserable."  There  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
body :  therefore  4  our  preaching,'  &c.  It  were  vain  to  say, 
non  sequiter,  to  such  reasoning.  Try  the  other  hypothesis. 
If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead — no  immortality,  or 
spiritual  existence  after  death,  "  our  preaching  is  vain,  your 
faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins,  and  of  all  men  most 
miserable."  There  is  no  such  resurrection :  therefore  ye 
are  of  all  men  most  miserable,  &c.  Thus,  upon  the  hy- 
pothes  we  maintain  the  reasoning  is  conclusive  :  for  if  there 
be  no  resurrection,  no  living  Jesus  to  purify,  and  finally  save 
his  people — they  are  of  course  yet  in  their  sins,  faith  and 
preaching  are  all  vain ;  they  only  reap  obloqtiy  and  perse- 
cution here,  and  are  like  their  Savior,  candidates  for  the  same 
annihilation  at  death.  Why  should  they  not  be  of  all  -men 
"  most  miserable  ?"     They  can  neither  be  cheered  by  the 

Eresence  of  their  Savior,  while  in  the  perilous  warfare  they 
ave  undertaken,  nor  have  his  sustaining  grace  in  the  greater 
conflicts  that  were  yet  to  come  :  they  are  exposed  to  all  the 
temporal  evils  of  other  men,  and  many  more — no  divine  sup- 
port any  more  than  others  have,  and  are  soon  to  die  like  the 
"  beasts  that  perish."  Thus  they  can  neither  have  their 
"good  things"  in  this  life,  nor  any  prospect*)f  good  in  the 
life  to  come. 

Now  if  our  interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  apostle  Paul  thus  far  is  correct,  (and  we  are  willing 
to  rest  the  whole  question  upon  it)  our  hypothesis  is  estab- 
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lished.  The  common  hypothesis,  we  have  seen  to  b,e  with- 
out foundation.  The  apostle  is  not  reasoning  to  prove  a 
possibility,  but  a  reality :  something  that  really  is.  And  if 
the  resurrection  is  something  that  really  is,  it  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  about  to  be,  or  to  be  some  time  in  the  future.  The 
two  positions  are  contradictory.  A  tree  is  not  a  meadow, 
nor  am  I  another  person.  If  *the  resurrection  as  used  iq  the 
Bible  in  reference  to  man's  future  state,  and  his  constitu- 
tional nature  in  that  state,  is  simply  his  immortality,  or  con- 
tinued and  endless  existence  after  the  death  of  the  body,  it 
is  not  any  thing  else.  If  the  scriptures  use  this  term  as 
meaning,  and  simply  proving  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it 
certainly  does  not  mean,  nor  bear  any  relation  to  the  proof 
of  the  immortality  of  the  body. 

We  grant  the  Saducee  doctrine  would  have  been  refuted 
by  the  apostle's  reasoning,  had  the  possibility  of  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  been  the  thing  denied,  and  that  denial  had 
been  based  upon  the  supposed  non-existence  of  the  soul  after 
death.  But  this  was  not  the  point  denied.  We  grant, 
again,  the  Sadducee  doctrine  as  it  really  was,  might  have 
been  refuted  by  the  reasoning  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostle, 
if  we  suppose  that  their  reasoning  was  simply  designed  to 
institute  a  premise  from  which  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  could  be  proved,  so  far  as  the  soul's  ex- 
istence would  go  toward  proving  it ;  but  the  language  of 
neither  will  admit  of  their  argument  being  used  as  a  premiss 
for  any  such  purpose.  To  institute  a  premise  from  which  to 
prove  a  resurrection  of  the  body  does  not  require  that  the 
annihilation  of  the  soul  should  be  predicated  of  those  whose 
bodies  are  not  raised.  But  the  argument  both  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  apostle,  does  make  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  doctrine  of  annihilation  exact  op- 
posites.  Why  is  this,  if  they  meant  by  the  resurrec- 
tion a  future  resurrection  of  the  body  ?  If  the  body  does 
not  rise,  the  soul  need  not  therefore  be  pronounced  ex- 
tinct. 

If  we  have  reasoned  thus  far  correctly,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  understand  the  abstruse  points  (so  called)  found 
in  the  remainder  of  the  apostle's  argument,  which  have  puz- 
zled many  wiser  heads  than  ours,  in  their  attempts  to  main- 
tain the  theory  we  are  opposing.  The  theory  we  main* 
tain,  we  think,  renders  the  apostle's  reasoning  much  less 
enigmatical.  The  apostle  proceeds :  "  But  now  i3  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that 
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slept.     For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead."—!   Cor.  15:  20,21.    That  the 
term  "  first  fruits"  as  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  twentieth 
verse,  simply- implies  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  earnest  or 
pledge  of  our  resurrection  we  here  stop  to  prove.    That 
term  used  in  that  sense  was  readily  understood  by  a  Jew, 
and  that  without  implying  any  thing  in  reference  to  prece- 
dence of  time,  or  of  chronological  order.     Says  Henry, 
**  Christ's  resurrection  must,  in  order  of  nature,  precede  that 
of  his  saints,  though  some  of  these  might  rise  in  order  of 
time  before  Him.     It  is  because  He  is  risen  that  they  rise." 
In  the  twenty-first  verse  the  apostle  commences  a  parallel 
between    Adam  and  Jesus  Christ:    "Mortality  came   by 
Adam:  immortality  by  Christ:  mortality  and  immortality 
on  a  general  ground  are  the  subject  of  the  apostles  reasoning 
/iere.v — Adam  Clark.    Thus  is  the  learned  Dr.  Clark  forced 
by  the  logical  exegency  of  the  passage  and  context  to  admit 
the.  precise  point  we  are  laboring  to  establish.     Nor  is  the 
subject-matter  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  changed  throughout 
the  chapter.      Why  is  it  assummed  that  it  is?     No  one 
essays  to  point  out  the  place  where  the  apostle  slides  from 
the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  to  a  proof  of  man's 
"  immortality  on  a  general  ground."    "  For  as  in  Adam  all 
die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.     But  every 
man  in  his  own  order :   Christ  the  first-fruits ;  afterward 
they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming." — 1  Cor.  15 :  22, 23. 
As  by  Adam  all  became  mortal,  so  by  the  power   of 
Christ  shall  all  be  raised  to  immortality.    "  But  every  man 
in  his  own  order :      Christ  the   first-fruits."    Jesus  Christ 
stands  as  the  representative  and  guarantee  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  his  saints,  whatever  may  have  been  the  period  of 
their  exit  from  the  world.    The  "  order"  is  that  of  rank,  or  of 
logical  sequence.    This  might  be  more  fully  shown  by  con- 
sidering what  is  intended  by  the  "coming  of  Christ,"  which 
however  we  shall  defer  to  a  succeeding  department  of  the 
subject.    Clarke  does  not  contend  that  chronological  order  is 
intended  in  this  passage. 

"  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  He  shall  have  delivered  up 
the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father  ;  when  He  shall  have 
put  down  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power." — 24. 

"  For  He  must  reign  until  He  hath  put  all  enemies  under 
his  feet.  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroved  is 
death."— 25. 
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Delivering  up  the  kingdom  to  God  the  Father  doubtless 
signifies  the  subjecting  of  sill  principalities  and  powers  to 
the  sceptre  of  Jehovah,  in  such  a  sense,  that  they  shall  ac- 
knowledge his  attributes — the  righteousness  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  his  justice  in  fixing  their  doom,  whatever  that  doom 
may  be.  Thus  all  enemies  shall  be  subjugated.  "  The  last  e*- 
4tmy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death"  When  this  our  "earth- 
ly tabernacle"  is  put  off,  and  we  enter  upon  the  immor- 
tal state ;  physical  death,  and  all  the  pains  and  infirmities 
attendant  upon  a  life  in  the  mortal  body  shall  have  forever 
ceased.  That  the  apostle  speaks  of  death  here,  in  reference 
to  the  body,  and  not  in  reference  to  spiritual  or  moral  death , 
both  the  subject  matter  of  discourse,  and  the  generaKteach- 
mep  of  the  scripture  on  the  subject  of  the  future  and  eter- 

*  nal  doom  of  the  wicked,  abuntantly  evince.  The  apostle 
is  evidently  contrasting  the  present  and  future  condition  of 
the  righteous. 

"And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  Him,  then 
shall  the  Son  also  Himself  be  subject  unto  Him  that  put  all 
things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all." — 28. 

Christ  in  his  official  relation  as  Son  and  Mediator  shall 
still  be  subject  to  the  Father.    Christ,  the  Son  assays  neith- 

--  er  to  do  or  to  speak  "  any  thing  of  myself."  Assays  not 
to  do  "  his  own  will  but  the  wiJl  of  Him  that  sent  him," 
who  is  Father  of  all.     Nor  does   this  official  arrangement 

1  at  all  militate  against  the  -doctrine  of  the  veritable  equality 
of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

"  Else  what  shall  they  do,  which  are  baptized  for  the 
dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  why  are  they  then  bap- 
tized fot  the  dead  ?  And  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every 
hour?  I  protest  by  your  rejoicing  which  I  have  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord,  I  die  daily.  If  after  the  manner  of  men  I 
have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  yvhat  advantageth  it 

1  me,  if  the  dead  rise  not  ?  let  us  eat  and  drink  ;  for  to-mor- 
row we  die." — 2&-4J2. 

After  a  seeming  digression  from  the  main  point  of  the 
argument  common  to  the  apostle,  for  the  purpose  of  expla- 
nation, or  because  of  its  connection  with  the  subject,  he 
again  returns  to  the  main  subject  undfer  consideration — and 
again  uses  language  neither  ambiguous  nor  controvertible. 
"  If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  why  are  they  then  baptized  for 

•  the  dead?"  They  contemplate  a  nonentity  when  they  thus 
baptize  for  those  who  have  no  existence  whatever !    This  is 

'  folly  indeed!       And  so,   says  the  apostle,    would  my  con- 
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duct  be,  in  placing  myself  in  jeopardy  every  hoar;  exposing 
myself  to  death  in  every  frightful  form,  for  the  sake  of 
proclaiming  that  which  is  not  true  ;  and  for  doing  which 
1  shall  only  sooner  reap  the  reward  of  eternal  annihila- 
tion. Why  not  rather  eat  and  drink,  and  seek  all  possible 
means  of  enjoying  life  in  the  body — and  with  care  and 
prudence  protract  this  brief  existence  as  long  as  possible— 
for  "  to-morrow  we  die,"  and  that  is  the  end  of  us  !  This 
we  deem  to  be  the  plain  straight-forward  reasoning  of  the 
apostle  ;*  nor  can  the  language  be  fairly  construed  so  as  to 
deduce  any  other  meaning.  Commentary,  we  used  not  in 
arriving  at  our  present  conviction  of  the  meaning  of  this 
chapter,  and  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  Henry  and 
Clarke  so  fully  admitting  the  above  construction  of  the 
verses  last  cited.  Our  surprise  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
both  these  writers  insist  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body ;  and  use  the  former  part  of  this  chapter 
to  prove  that  doctrine.  And  in  fact  it  is  the  general  resort 
of  the  Christian  church.  What  should  have  led  them  (and 
the  church  generally)  to  suppose  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  is  taught  in  the  former  part  or  any  part  of  this 
chapter  we  cannot  tell,  unless  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ's  body  on  the  third  day,  being  rehearsed  here,  has 
led  many  to  suppose  that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was 
the  subject  of  the  apostle's  reasoning.  The  truth  is,  Jesus 
Christ  as  to  his  body,  rose  again,  that  is,  re-appeared  on 
earth  in  a  material  or  organized  body !  Man  rises — not  re- 
appears on  earth  in  a  material  organized  body  to  eat  and 
drink  and  to  be  handled  by  the  senses.  Christ's  bodily  res- 
urrection was  but  the  index  or  evidence  of  his  spiritual  exis- 
tence; which  spiritual  existence  is  the  true  Christ  who 
ever  lives ;  and  because  we  have  this  assurance,  we  alsct 
have  the  assurance  that "  we  shall  live  also,"  which  existence 
in  the  immortal  state  we  have  seen,  is  the  re$un%ection 
compared  with  which  a  material  resurrection  is  only  a  shad- 
ow or  a  sign.  Note-,  neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  Paul  make 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  necessary  to  complete  the  ide$ 
of  "  the  resurrection"  but  each  predicate  it  of  existence  in 
the  "future  state,"  as  both  Campbell  and  Henry  admit. 
And  by  making  the  term  u  perished"  the  opposite  of  the 
resurrection,  Paul  affirms  that  those  who  are  not  risen, 
(having  died)  are  annihilated.  He  does  not  state  this  alter- 
native as  that  which  the  Saducees  had  proposed,  and 
which  he  would  disprove  by  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
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demonstrated  his  continued  existence  by  re-appearing  on 
tbe  third  day,  (called  also  a  resurrection,)  but  as  the  alter* 
native  which  himself  regarded  as  the  only  real  alterna- 
tive between  the  denial  and  the  admission  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  Again,  none  but  Adventists  and  Mil- 
knarians  believe  that  we  are  to  have  material,  animal  bod- 
ies,  in  texture  and  configuration  like  ours  in  the  flesh — ca- 
pable of  eating  and  drinking  and  of  being  discerned  by  the 
senses;  why  then  should  they  make  the  resurrection  of 
Christ's  body,  in  all  these  respects,  similar  to  ours  now,  an 
example  or  argument  in  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
bodies  ?  The  argument  proves  too  much,  and  henGe  proves 
nothing.  Yet  here  is  the  rock  on  which  all  materialists 
split.  Let  a  careful  examination  of  the  apostle's  argument 
in  this  chapter,  however,  correct  their  mistake.  We  may 
there  learn  that  the  apostle's  arguments  "  have  no  force  in 
them/'  as  Henry  observes,  except  upon  the  hypothesis  we 
have  assumed !  The  apostle  next  alludes  briefly  to  the  dan- 
gerous and  fatal  deistic  sentiments  he  had  controverted. 

"  Be  not  deceived;  evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners :  awake  to  righteousness  and  sin  not;  for  some  have  not 
the  knowledge  of  God :  I  speak  this  to  your  shame." — 33, 34. 

Those  who  denied  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, by  their  lives,  it  seems,  gave  evidences  of  being  des- 
titute of  the  "  knowledge  of  God."  Hence,  the  inculcation 
of  such  a  doctrine,  the  apostle  infers  to ,  be  of  corrupting 
tendency.  "  Manners,"  in  the  sense  the  apostle  uses  the 
term,  doubtless  signifies  general  moral  deportment.  By 
"evil  communications,"  irreligious  and  false  teachings,  of 
which  the  Sadducee?'  doctrine  was  a  specimen.  This  pas- 
sage will  give  us  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  same  apostle 
(2  Tim.  2 :  18,)  where  he  affirms  that  some  had  "  erred  from 
the  truth,  saying  that  the  resurrection  is  passed  already ;  and 
overthrow  the  taithof  some."  Compare  with  1  Cor.  15 :  12, 
where  the  apostle  inquires,  "  How  say  some  that  there  is  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead?"  They  doubtless  contended  that 
all  that  was  signified  by  the  term  "resurrection"  was  fulfilled 
in  this  life,  so  that  no  future  state  was  to  be  expected* 
Such  teaching,  the  apostle  informs  us,  had  "  overthrown  the 
faith  of  some."  How  a  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  could  lead  to  any  of  the  above  results  or  inferences 
we  are  not  able  to  explain. 

Hitherto,  the  apostle  has  more  particularly  discussed  the 
question  of  fact — proving  that  there  is  (not  shall  be)  a  res- 
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hrrection  of  the  dead.  The  question  of  time  thus  involved 
and  brought  to  view — does  in  fact  prove  much  more  than 
the  simple  truth  of  a  resurrection— even  determining  what  its 
physical  or  philosophical  nature  must  be.  But  lest  any  should 
stumble,  or  cavil,  he  now  proceeds  to  descant  more  particular- 
ly upon  the  physical  nature  and  manner  of  the  resurrection. 
'  "  But  some  man  will  say.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ? 
.and  with  what  body  do  they  come  T  Thou  fool,  that  which 
thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die :  and  that  which 
thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but 
bare  grain ;  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other 
grain :  but  God  gi  veth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and 
to  every  seed  his  [its]  own  body.* — 36 — 38. 

The  force  of  this  reasoning  is  obvioasly  leveled  against 
thaft  species  of  infidelity  which  made  the  existence  of  the 
human  soul  depend  upon  Hs  material  organization.  u  Why* 
the  infidel  objects,  •♦the  person  dies  ana  what  evidence  have 
you  that  that  is  not  the  extinction  of  his  being?  How 
can  you  show  that  the  spirit  can  and  does  exist  separate 
from  its  material  organization  V9  To  answer  this  objection, 
the  aptostle  appeals  to  the  analogy  of  grain  sown  in  the 
earth.  **Thou  fool !  that  which  thou  sowest  Js  net  quick* 
ened  except  it  die."  Even  gram  itself,  which  you  knew, 
Continues  to  live,  although  tts  bocMy  fabric  is  dissolved, 
must  die,  ere  this  quickening  into  more  glorious  We  can 
take  place.  And  when  thou  sowest  the  grain,  *thm 
sowest  not  that  body  which  shall  be  ;  but  bate  grain,"  that 
is,  the  bare  kernel,  or  naked  grain,  of  whatever  iind  it 
may  be."  The  sowing  of  the  grain  is  designed,  doubtless,  to 
be  represented  as  analogous  to  our  receiving  a  mortal  or 
perishable  body,  or  existence  here.  We  receive  from 
Adam  an  animal  life,  which  is  the  "Bare  grain"  which  must 
ilecay  and  die.  God  breathes  into  this  animal  being  the 
"  living  soul"  which  is  the  germ  that  -springs  forth  when 
the  natural  body  dies,  into  immortal  fife  and  Vigor.  This 
immortal  part  which  God  has  given,  and  which  at  xleathis 
said  to  a  put  on  immortality,"  (that  is,)  it  enters  then  upon 
its  unchanging  state,  is  then  clothed  upon  with  all  that  gmiy 
which  our  "house  from  heaven"  will  display;  just  as  the 
germ  that  springs  from  the  seed  sown,  is  clothed  upon  with 
foliage  and  a  radiance  of  glory  by  the  power  of  God  mani- 
fest in  vegetation. 

'  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  analogy  is  peifedt;  and  the  •re- 
maining part  of  his  argument  demands  that  his  reasoning 
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should  be  thus  interpreted.  And  if  any  are  disposed  to  ex- 
amine, they  will  find  that  Scott  and  Locke  virtually  adopt 
the  same  construction  of  this  passage.  We  ask  no  one, 
•however,  to  refer  to  the  "  standards"  in  deciding  upon  the 
interpretation  of  scripture,  but  let  a  careful  criticism  of  the 
passage  itself  be  the  umjfire. 

"  All  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh  ;  but  there  is  one  kind  of 
flesh  of  men,  another  flesh  of  beasts,  another  of  fishes,  and 
another  of  birds.  There  are  also  celestial  bodies,  and  bod- 
ies terrestrial :  but  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  one,  and 
the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  another.  There  is  one  glory 
of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another 
glory  of  the  stars ;  for  one  star  differeth  from  another  star 
in  glory.  So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It  is 
sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption.  It  is 
sown  in  dishonor,  it  is  raised  in  glory :  it  is  sown  in  weak- 
•ess,  it  is  raised  in  power :  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body.  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there 
,is  a  spiritual  body."— 39 — 44. 

The  "  natural"  or  animal  body  is  the  one  we  derive  from 
Adam,  which,  with  its  iromprtal  germ,  (the  soul,)  is  sown  in 
weakness  here ;  and  we  must  wait  for  our  spiritual  house 
from  heaven  ere  we  can  be  clothed  with  immortal  power 
and  glory.  The  pronoun  "  it"  being  used  impersonally  as 
k  is  in  the  text,  does  nolnecessarily  distribute  the  predicate, 
hence,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  same  body,  in  all 
respects  is  raised  as  the  one  sown  upon  the  earth.  Spya 
Scott,  "  The  body  sown  is  not  the  same  which  will  exist 
when  it  has  sprung  up."  The  passage  might  be  more  prop- 
erly rendered  according  to  Beza,  "  There  is  a  sowing  of.  a 
natural  body,  there  i#  a  raising  of  a  spiritual  body.  There 
is  a  sowing  in  corruption,  &c."  This  rendering,  the  last 
clause  of  the  44th  verse  seems  to  warrant  and  demand : 
*  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body." 

That  identity  in  the  case  reaches  no  farther  than  bare 
fersonal  identity,  the  whole  scope  of  the  passage  fully 
•evinces.  And  as  to  identity  of  person  we  are  to  bear  in 
<raind  that  the  "person"  is  not  the  material  organization, 
but  the  spirit  that  inhabits  this  material  organization* 
Says  Scott,  "  the  identity  of  the  .particles  of  matter,  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  is  nowhere 
(mentioned  in  scripture ;  and  this  chapter  strongly  militates 
against  that  opinion."  Truly  it  does :  and  on  this  ground, 
-Ike  resurrection  of  particles  of  matter  are  not  at  all  con- 
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nected  with  the  resuirection  cf  the  dead.  The  "  same  body" 
that  Scott  speaks  of,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  im- 
mortal spirit  which  was  connected  with  the  material  body : 
which  rises  and  leaves  the  "  particles  of  matter"  behind. 
We  may  understand  the  apostle,  then,  from  verses  42  to  44, 
as  contrasting  our  present  life,  or  existence  in  the  body,  with 
the  life  to  come — this  life  as  a  whole  being,  spoken  of  as 
the  frail,  and  mortal  state  ;  while  the  life  to  come  is  imper- 
ishable and  glorious. 

(The  apostle  evidently  speaks  of  saints  exclusively  in 
this  chapter.) 

"  And  so  it  is  written,  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a 
living  soul ;  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirit 
Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which 
is  natural ;  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual." — 45,  46. 

So  we  do  not  receive  first  the  "  celestial  body" — the  pure- 
ly spiritual,  angelic  nature  and  constitution — but  must  wait 
till  the  "  Lord  from  Heavea"  see  fit  to  affect  the  change 
by  "  dissolving"  this  material  body,  and  fashioning  our  spir- 
itual habitude  like  unto  his  "  glorious  body,"  and  thus  fit  us 
for  the  heavenly  "  mansions"  prepared  alone  for  spiritual 
existences. 

"  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  the  second  man  U 
the  Lord  from  heaven.  As  is  the  earthy,  such  are  they  also 
that  are  earthy ;  and  as  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  they  also 
that  are  heavenly.  And  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy  we  shall  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly."— 47 — 49. 

We  are  like  Adam  our  progenitor  in  our  physical  consti- 
tution here — we  are  to  be  like  our  risen  and  glorified  Savior 
in  our  physical  constitution  hereafter. 

"  Now  this  I  say  brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood  can  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  neither  doth  corruption  inherit 
incorruption." — 50. 

The  "natural"  or  animal  body  is  "flesh  and  blood,"  a 
combination  of  material  substances — these  can  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God.  That  is  constitutionally  a.  spiritual 
kingdom— inhabited  by  purely  spiritual  beings  who  alone 
are  fitted  for  such  a  residence.  Material  structures  crumble 
and  corrode.    Spirits  ever  endure. 

"  Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery ;  We  shall  not  all  sleep, 
but  we  shall  all  be  changed.  In  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump :  for ,  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we 
shall  be  changed.    For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incor- 
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4 
rtrption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality.  So  when 
this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this- 
mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought 
to  pass  the  saving  that  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory.* — 51—54. 

The  design  of  this  passage  evidently  is  to  affirm  the  doc- 
trine that  all  men  must  experience  the  same  change.  Our 
existence  here,  as  a  whole,  we  have  said  before,  is  spo- 
ken of  as  the  mortal  corruptible  state.  This  must  be  ex- 
changed for  the  immortal  and  incorruptible.  This  change  in 
everv  individual  is  instantaneous.  "  In  a  moment ;  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.9'  This  passage  is  in  part  metaphori- 
cal. The  costume  is  Jewish.  Says  Clarke,  "  This,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  this  chapter  is 
merely  Jewish.  Scott  admits  the  same.  "At  the  last 
trump."  No  one  seriously  and  intelligently  can  believe 
that  God  or  angels  sound  trumpets,  as  men  sound  them. 
The  figure  is  one  of  simile ;  resembling  the  call  or  summons 
of  the  saints  to  their  future  glorified  state,  to  the  ancient 
Jewish  or  oriental  custom  of  convening  assemblies  by  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  The  costume  goes  farther,  (as  is  com- 
mon in  the  Old  Testament  and  other  Jewish  writings,)  and 
represents  the  transactions  of  perhaps  myriads  of  years,  as 
occurring  at  the  same  period.  Doubtless  those  of  the  Phar- 
isees who  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  expected 
a  general  simultaneous  resurrection  of  all  the  righteous. 
When  they  used  the  term  resurrection,  in  this  sense,  it 
seems  they  denied  the  resurrection  to  the  wicked.  They 
left  them  in  Hades,-  under  darkness  and  the  shades  of  eter- 
nal night.  Hence  some  of  the  Pharisees  supposed,  like  some 
in  our  day,  that  it  is  more  glorious  to  be  re-united  again  to 
the  body — and  that  in  fact  it  is  indispensable  to  exalta- 
tion to  the  glories  of  heaven. 

In  a  few  instances  Jesus  Christ  and  Paul  seem  to  adapt 
their  mode  of  speaking  on  this  subject,  yet  not  without  us- 
ing the  most  unequivocal  language  at  other  times,  and  usu- 
ally in  the  same  context  to  disprove  such  a  dogma.  The 
passage  we  are  now  considering  is  doubtless  an  example  in 
point.  So  when  Paul  says,  "  if  by  any  means  I  may  at- 
tain unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  And  Jesus  Christ, 
"  They  that  are  accounted  worthy  to  attain  that  world  and 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead."  Now  neither  Paul  nor 
Christ  meant  to  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  in  a 
physical  sense.  In  these  passages  they  doubtless  intended  by 
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the  term  resurrection,  a  glorified:  state.  Hence  they  denied 
the  Pharisees9  dogma  that  the  re-union  of  soul  and  body 
constituted  any  part  of  the  saints'  pre-eminence  in  glory, 
and  left  that  question  where  they  found  it — passing  no  de- 
cision upon  it,  that  is,  by  that  phraseology.  The  simple 
declaration  of  the  passage  before  us  then,  is :  "  All  the 
saints  without  exception,  shall  be  changed — and  shall  meet 
in  one  triumphant  throng  to  praise  their  living,  glorified  Re- 
deemer forever.  Death  has  no  more  dominion  over  them. 
Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 

"  Oh  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave  where  is  thy 
victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin  :  and  the  strength  fcf 
sin  is  the  law.  But  thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the 
victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Therefore,  my  be- 
loved brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  unmoveble,  always  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." — 55 — 58. 

The  apostle  swelling  with  a  rapturous  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, breaks  out  in  a  quotation  from  the  prophet  Hosea: — 
continuing  the  language  of  metaphor  which  is  here  a  fig- 
ure of  personification  /  Death  and  Hades  being  personified 
and  addressed  as  sentient  beings  who  had  claimed  victory, 
and  power  to  inflict  pain.  But  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
has  wrought  a  deliverance.  "  The  sting  of  death  is  sin." 
Sin  arms  death  with  all  his  terrors.  "  The  strength  of  sin 
is  the  law."  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  Jesus 
Christ  by  saving  his  people  from  their  sins,  has  delivered 
them  from  the  curse  of  the  law  and  from  all  that  is  fright- 
ful in  death,  and  brought  life  and  eternal  glory  within  the 
reach  of  their  enraptured  vision  ;  an  inheritance  they  take 
possession  of  when  they  close  their  eyes  to  all  terrestrial 
things.  •  Well  might  the  apostle  in  view  of  these  glories, 
exhort  his  brethren  to  be  steadfast  and  immovable  ;  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  They  were  not  to  la- 
bor and  toil  amid  every  danger  and  every  privation  aiid 
suffering,  with  only  the  prqspect  of  a  gloomy  sleep  of 
eternal  annihilation  before  them.  And  no  wonder  that 
those  who  consider  the  apostle  as  speaking  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  in  this  chapter,  are  puzzled  to  know  what 
there  is  in  such  a  theme  to  call  forth  such  an  exhortation. 
And  no  wonder  that  Adam  Clarke  pronounces  the  subject 
of  the  resurrection  as  discussed  in  this  chapter,  one  of  great 
difficulty,  and  is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  ancient  Christians 
laid  so  much  more  stress  upon  this  doctrine  than  the  modern 
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Christians  do.  The  reason  is,  he  and  they  have  missed  their 
way,  and  are  trying  to  prove  something  from  this  chapter, 
that  was  never  designed  to  be  proved  by  it ;  hence  all 
their  difficulties,  and  which  if  it  were  proved  would  be  of 
no  consequence ;  hence  all  their  indifference  to  the  subject, 
compared  with  the  interest  in  the  subject  manifested  by  the 
primitive  Christians.  We  have  now  completed  our  exami- 
nation of  the  only  passages,  as  we  before  said,  that  speak 
directly  of  the  philosophical  or  constitutional  nature  of  the 
resurrection.  There  is  another  passage  which  so  unequivo- 
cally speaks  of  the  time  of  our  assuming  the  spiritual  body, 
that  we  shall  here  adduce  it  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  support 
of  the  hypothesis  we  have  thus  far  labored  to  maintain, 
and  then  we  shall  leave  the  subject ;  only  hoping  to  be 
permitted,  in  the  sequel,  to  answer  some  objections  and  add 
a  few  strictures  upon  what  others  have  written  upon  the 
subject. 

The  passage  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  2  Cor.  5 :  1 — 9. 

"  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  taberna- 
cle were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eterftal  in  the  heavens.  For  in  this  we 
groan,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house 
which  is  from  heaven :  if  so  be  that  being  clothed  we  shall  not 
be  found  naked.  For  we  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan, 
being  burdened  :  not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but 
clothed  upon  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life. 
Now  he  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  self-same  thing  is  God, 
who  also  hath  given  unto  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit. 
Therefore  we  are  always  confident,  knowing  that,  whilst 
we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord. 
(For  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight :)  We  are  confident,  I 
say,  and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to 
be  present  with  the  Lord.  Werefore  we  labor,  that  wheth- 
er present  or  absent,  we  may  be  accepted  of  Him." 

The  Rev.  Sherlock  Bristol,  in  an  article  upon  the  subject 
of  the  "  spiritual  body"  published  in  the  Oberlin  Quarterly 
Review,  Feb.  1847,  fully  admits  that  the  "  house  from  hea- 
ven," spoken  of  by  the  apostle  in  this  chapter,  is  the  same 
with  the  resurrection  body ;  or  spiritual  body  which  we 
have  from  the  Lord.  The  article,  we  have  quoted,  (self- 
contradictory  as  we  expect  in  due  time  to  be  able  to  show  it 
to  be,)  nevertheless  we  suppose  was  received  as  sound  doc- 
trine, by  the  great  mass  of  those  who  will  read  the  article  we 
are  now  penning.     It  may  be  important,  therefore,  that  we  a 
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little  more  carefully  analyze  and  compare  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible  in  the  premises,  than  seems  to  have  been  done  by 
Rev.  Mr.  B.,  and  by  those  who  so  inadvertantly  admit  his 
conclusions.  What,  we  ask,  does  the  apostle  affirm  in  the 
passage  before  us.  We  know  that  if  our  "  earthly  house" 
was  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God — eternal  in  the 
heavens.  "  This  "  building  of  God"  the  apostle  in  the  next 
verse,  calls  our  "  house  which  is  from  heaven."  ^his  "  house 
from  heaven,"  Br.  B.  makes  synonymous  with  the  resurrec- 
tion body.  Says  Henry  upon  this  passage,  "  Note,  Hea- 
ven is,  in  the  eye  and  hope  of  the  believer,  a  house  or  hab- 
itation ;  a  dwelling-place,  resting-place,  hiding-place ;  our 
Father's  house,  our  everlasting  home :  a  house  in  the  hea- 
vens." Further,  he  says,  "  This  happiness,  (that  is,  the  hap- 
piness of  inhabiting  this  house  fronrheaven,)  shall  be  enjoy- 
ed immediately  after  death  ;  so  soon  as  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  is  dissolved."  This  we  believe  to  be  prima 
facief  the  clear  meaning  of  the  passage.  If  so  it  clearly 
contradicts  the/hypothesis  Mr.  B.  assumed  in  the  article 
above  mentioned.  So  the  6th  and  8th  verses  of  this 
chapter.  "Knowing  that  whilst  we  are  at  home  in 
the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord, — willing  rather 
to  be  absent  from  the  body  /and  to  be  present  with  the 
Lord." 

Not  "  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon"  with  the  house  from 
heaven.  Now  if  such  language  does  not  explictly  contra- ' 
diet  the  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state  as  taught  by  the 
Pharisees,  and  also  the  doctrine  of  an  after  resurrection  of 
a  spiritual  body ,  as  maintained  by  Br.  B.,  we  know  not  how 
language  can  do  it.  In  reference  to  these  two  passages 
(2  Cor.  5 :  1-9,  and  1  Cor.  10 :  12-18.)  we  have  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  facility  with  which  the  truth  of  a  popular 
sentiment  may  be  assumed,  and  the  writer  proceed  boldly 
to  expatiate  upon  the  false  assumption,  just  as  though  it  had 
been  most  fully  established.  Thus  the  Rev.  S.  Bristol  first 
assumes  that  the  spiritual  body  is  a  material  body  /'  then  ad- 
mitting the  spiritual  body  to  be  our  "  house  from  heaven," 
he  assumes  that  a  large  share  of  the  human  race,  at  least, 
do  not  receive  the  heavenly  tabernacle  until  a  long  period 
after  death.  The  incongruity  of  pronouncing  a  spiritual 
body  the  same  as  a  material  body*  we  shall  not  now  consider. 
And  as  ot  the  time  for  our  taking  the  "  house  from  hea- 
vent*  we  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  interpretation  of  Mat- 
thew Henry,  as  given  above. 
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Upon  the  passage,  (1  Cor.  15:  18)  Matthew  Henry  says, 
"  It  i3  plain  from  this  that  those  among  the  Corinthians  who 
denied  the  resurrection  meant  thereby  a  state  of  future  retri- 
bution, and  not  merely  the  revival  of  the  flesh."  Here 
Henry  assumes  that  the  "  revival  of  the  flesh"  is  any  part 
of  the  proposition  the  Sadducees  meant  to  deny,  or  that  Paul 
meant  to  establish.  Where,  we  ask,  in  all  the  context  is  any 
thing  so  much  as  hinted  ?  And  yet  these  writers  proceed 
to  expatiate  upon  the  theme  as  though  their  assumptions 
werei  established. 

The  following  points  we  have  considered  and  attempted 
to  establish' in  the  foregoing  article. 

1.  The  discussion  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Sadducees,  (ad- 
mitted not  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  body)  we  have 
shown  not  only  does  not  prove  it,  but  in  fact  disproves  it. 

2.  Paul's  discussion  of  the  subject,  (1  Cor.  15)  admitted 
by  Henry  to  be  mainly  in  defence  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  we  have  shown  to  be  in  defence  of  naught  else :  and 
indeed  so  arranged  have  we  considered  the  argument  to  be, 
that  it  not  only  does  not  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
but  really  precludes  the  idea  of  such  a  resurrection. 

3.  We  have  found  in  2  Cor.  5  :  1 — 9,  explicit  corrobora- 
tive testimony  to  the  correctness  of  our  interpretation  of  the 
reasoning  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Paul. 

Such  is  the  ground  we  have  gone  over.  The  other  pas- 
sages of  scripture  where  the  resurrection,  or  its  cognates,  are 
employed,  are  usually  metaphorical,  or  ambiguous,  as  a  close 
examination  would  abundantly  show. 

We  deem  the  way  now  open  to  deduce  from  scripture 
and  reason  a,  correct  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  judgment 
day.  This  subject  must  however  be  deferred  to  a  future 
time.  Meanwhile  we  >vould  suggest  as  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, that  the  gross  and  material  notions  of  the  Pharisees 
in  reference  to  the  resurrection  and  the  future  state,  were 
probably  the  main  causes  of  the  infidelity  of  the  Sadduc3es. 
AncJ  the  same  gross  and  material  notions  of  later  and  mod- 
em times,  have  doubtless  occasioned  much  infidelity,  and 
have  certainly  been  the  source  of  all  the  vagaries  and  mean- 
derings  of  Second  Adventists  and  Millenarians,  from  the 
Christian  era  until  now.  It  is  time  that  the  legitimate 
sources  of  such  delusions  were  dried  up. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  CHURCH  THE  WORLD'S  REFORMER: 

Orf  The  Church  the  only  Organization  appointed  or 
authorized  by  God  for  the  Moral  Renovation  of  the 
World. 

BY    REV.   WM.    H.    EVARTS, 

BRAINARD  STATION,   JAMAICA,   W.   I. 

[Read  before  the  Congregational  Association,  and  by  their  request 
forwarded  for  publication  in  the  Oberlin  Quarterly  Review.] 

The  term  church,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  means  all 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  of  whatever  name  or  nation,  and  under 
whatever  dispensation  the  providence  of  God  may  have 
placed  them. 

The  precise  meaning  of  the  word  church,  is,  the  "  chosen 
out,"  "what  belongs  or  is  appointed  to  the  Lord." 

The  term  "  Christian  Church"  is  used  to  designate  all 
believers  under  the  gospel  dispensation ;  all  who  are  truly 
converted. 

The  different  denominations  are  sometimes  called  churches. 
It  matters  not  in  which  of  these  capacities  the  church  is 
viewed,  so  far  as  the  question  under  consideration  is  con- 
cerned, the  position  we  take  being  this,  that  she  is  the 
world's  ohly  reformerjn  the  sphere  which  she  occupies. 

The  scriptures  do  not  enforce  union  with  the  church  by 
commands  and  penalties.  The  human  mind  naturally 
seeks  that  union  as  soon  as  it  is  prepared  for  it.  The 
Bible  therefore  meets  Christians  as  members  of  the  church, 
and  makes  them  amenable  to  no  other  earthly  tribunal, 
respecting  the  discharge  of  Christian  duty. 

In  discussing  thi3  subject,  I  design  to  pursue  the  following 
plan. 
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/.  Show  in  what  sense  the  church  is  the  only  organi- 
zation appointed  or  authorized  by  God  for  the  moral  reno- 
vation of  the  world. 

II.  Show  some  consequences  toe  may  expect  from  the 
substituting  other  organizations. 

III.  Answer  objections. 

This  question  does  not  interfere  with  the  Christian's 
duties  in  his  private  capacity,  or  contemplate  the  work  of 
reform  as  laid  upon  the  church  in  such  a  sense  that  piivate 
members  may  wait  for  the  church  as  a  body,  or  the  minister 
and  leading  members  to  take  a  stand  against  any  form  of 
sin  before  tney  raise  their  cry,  and  put  forth  all  appropriate 
efforts  for  its  removal.  Nor  is  it  the  work  of  the  church  in 
such  a  sense,  as  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  agencies  or 
the  union  and  combination  of  the  efforts  of  many  churches 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  or  to  secure  sufficient  ability  to 
promote  any  benevolent  work  or  reform  with  energy  and 
success,  provided  always,  that  such  agencies  &c,  are  only  ma- 
chinery for  the  use  of  the  church,  simply  organs  or  chan- 
nels through  which  the  church  may  direct  her  efforts  in  any 
of  her  appropriate  work.  If  any  such  organization  is  sim-  • 
ply  machinery,  it  will  be  evident  from  its  positions  and 
professions.  Does  it  take  the  responsibility,  or  throw  it 
upon  the  church  ?  Does  it  decrease  or  increase  the  respon- 
sibility felt  by  the  church  ?  Which  attitude  does  it  take, 
that  of  a  master  or  a  servant  to  the  church?  To  what 
power  is  the  success  in  the  work  ascribed,  under  God — to 
the  society  or  the  church  ?  By  whose  will  is  it  guided  in 
its  operations,  its  own  or  the  will  of  the  church  ? 

If  the  former  are  its  position^,  though  its  members  were 
all  of  the  church,  and  itself  within  the  church ;  it  would 
nevertheless  be  a  rival  organization,  a  "  supplanter,"  and  if  it 
shared  in  the  work  it  must  also  in  the  honors  and  rewards. 

The  fact  that  any  society  embraces  other  than  God's 
professed  people,  shows  clearly  that  it  is  not  and  was  not 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  church.  Such  are  most  of  the 
voluntary  societies  of  the  day — separate  organizations  in- 
dependent of  the  church — an  attempt  at  improvement  upon 
God's  plan  of  reform. 

The  church  is  the  only  organization  authorized  by  God 
for  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world  in  the  sense  that  God 
has  authorized  the  formation  of  no  society  to  take  any  part 
of  the  work,  and  thus  relieve  the  church,  or  God's  people 
as  a  people,  of  the  responsibility  of  that  part.    That  is,  the 
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renovation  of  the  world  is  a  work  kid  upon  God's  people  as 
his  people,  in  such  a  sense  that  we  may  take  no  course  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  relieve  them  as  a  body  from  the 
work,  or  any  individual  from  his  share,  and  that  we  may 
form  no  organization  for  the  performance  of  any  part  of 
this  work,  which  shall  invite,  or  purposely  embrace  any 
;  other  than  God's  people.  I  mean  to  say,  that  God's  church 
is  the  organized  society  to  Which  He  looks  for  the  reform  of 
every  vice,  and  the  cultivation  of  every  virtue.  Hence  it  \s 
evident  that  no  society,  either  within  or  out  of  the  church, 
may  or  can  take  any  part  of  the  work,  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
to  relieve  the  church,  as  a  body,  from  the  responsibility  of 
performing  that  part. 

This  is  not  laid  upon  Christians,  more  as  a  reasonable 
duty  which  they  are  under  thfe  mo3t  solemn  obligation  to 
perform,  than  as  an  indispensable  means  to  the  perfection  of 
their  moral  character  and  preparation  for  their  future 
state. 
/^  We  have  no  right  to  form  a  society  of  volunteers  even, 
within  the  church,  to  perform  any  part  of  the  work,  and 
thus  make  the  impression  th^t  some  of  God's  people  may, 
with  impunity,  neglect  that  part.  This  would  be  in  effect 
to  decoy  them  from  the  discipline  necessary  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  moral  characters,  and  thus  rob  them  of  their 
rewards.  God  has  laid  this,  work  upon  his  people  as  a 
body,  and  He  alone  can  relieve  any  individual  from  the  re- 
sponsibility, if  indeed  even  He  could  do  it,  any  more  than 
from  the  obligation  to  be  holy ;  since  to  relieve  the  servarit 
of  God  from  the  former,  would  be  to  remove  one  of  the 
important  means  for  securing  the  latter.  * 

If  societies  are  formed  by  irreligious  men  to  reform  moral 
evils,  God's  people  should  only  regard  it  as  a  scorching  re- 
buke of  their  indolence,  and  should  bestir  themselves  to 
wipe  off  the  reproach  their  neglect  has  brought  upon  their 
Master's  name  and  cause.  Has  the  church  slept  over  sin 
until  sinners  are  aroused  to  rebuke  it?  ^And  worse  than  all, 
do  the  "  sacramental  host  of  God's  elefct,"  take  it  all  in 
good  part,  and  even  invite  God's  sworn  enemies  to  become 
co-laborers  with  them  in  his  holy  and  blessed  cause,  and 
that  too  without  requiring  an  oath  of  allegiance?  Surely 
this  is  a  "commixture  strange  of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell, 
a  bold  attempt  to  prove  false  the  assertions  of  the  blessed . 
Savior,  "  without 'ms  ye  can  do  nothing,"  and  "  the  friend- 
ship of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God." 
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Again.  The  cbturch  is  the  only  organization,  in  the  sense 
that  no  other  may  be  established  with  a  different  standard, 
leap  or  more  strict  Either  would  be  to  set  up  our  judgment 
against  God,  and  treat  his  standard  with  contempt.  The 
very  formation  of  another  organization  pre-supposes  another 
than  the  Bible  standard.  If  it  was  not  so,  there  would  bo 
no  occasion  for  it 

Again.  It  is  the  only  one  in  the  sense  that  no  one  may 
be  established  which  appeals  to  different  motives.  If  we 
may  appeal  to  different  motives  in  our  efforts  to  remove  one 
on,  we  may  in  the  same  to  remove  every  sin,  and  dispense 
with  both  the  church  and  Bible. 

Again.  No  one  may  depend  upon  different  power,  either, 
in  kind  or  degree,  or  different  influences  for  success. 

Nor  may  any  one  depend  upon  different  sanctions.  Po^ 
litical  and  family  governments  have  their  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things  and  the  constitution  of  society,  and  they 
must  exist  in  some  form  wherever  man  fa  found,  whether 
they  are  administered  in  justice  or  not  They  are  not 
human  inventions.  No  more  is  the  church ;  neither  can  the 
demands  for  a  church  be  eradicated  from  the  mind  that  hat 
fhe  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  in  its  possession.  It  is  no  more 
a  human  device  than  government,  neither  can  any  human, 
fabrication  any  more  take  its  place,  or  do  its  work.  Volon- . 
tary  reform  societies,  unsolicited  assume,  as  theirs  the  work 
assigned  to  and  needed  by  the  church. 

Again.  It  is  the  only  organization,  in  the  sense  that  no 
one  may  encourage  its  members  to  enter  upon  the  work 
with  a  different  state  of  mind  in  any  respect,  from  that 
required  of  the  members  of  the  church. 

Finally,  I  conclude  that  the  church  is  the  only  organiza- 
tion appointed  by  God  for  the  moral  renovation  of  the 
world,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  namely,  that  there  is  no. 
need  of  any  other,  for  any  purpose,  except  it  be  to  enable 
men  to  get  the  measure  of  their  own  wisdom,  and  work  up 
their  own  righteousness,  that  they  may  fall  back  satisfied 
upon  the  wisdom,  plans  and  righteousness  of  God.  The 
church  is  a  permanent  organization  with  all  the  necessary 
officers  and  agents  for  the  reform  of  all  sin  and  moral  evil, 
which  may  or  can  appear  either  within  or  out  of  the 
church.  She  has  her  stated  meetings  also,  at  which  time  it 
is  her  appropriate  business  to  take  notice  of  and  adopt 
measures  to  remove  all  sin  and  moral  evil  that  may  demand 
attention. 
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-  More  than  this.  Her  members  have  to  a  man  rowed  to 
fight  in  their  ranks  until  death,  maintaining  an  uncompro- 
mising war  against  all  sin,  hanging  upon  the  promise, "  Lo  I 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

Now  it  appears  like  solemn  trifling  to  leave  such  an  or- 
ganization,  with  such  power,  under  such  solemn  vows  and 
obligations,  and  under  the  command  of  such  a  leader,  to 
form  new  organizations  to  do  the  same  work.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  tendency  of  such  a  course  to  undermine  the 
integrity  and  moral  rectitude  of  the  human  mind,  who  can 
measure  the  responsibility  that  he  assumes  who  teaches  men 
to  treat  with  lightness  the  most  solemn  vows  ever  taken  by 
mortal  man — the  vows  of  the  church  covenant. 

II.  lam  to  show  some  consequences  we  may  expect  from 
the  establishment  of  other  organizations. 

1.  Consequences  to  the  church. 

(1.)  Where  voluntary  societies  are  formed,  the  church  as 
a  church  will  naturally  and  necessarily  feel  less  responsibility 
respecting  the  evils  opposed,than  she  would  if  she  herself  was 
arrayed  against  them.  Where  church  members  unite  with  vol- 
untary societies  to  reform  evils  they  will  naturally  look  to  the 
societies  to  reform  them,  not  to  the  church.  It  is  not  natural 
for  us  to  depend  upon  two  distinct  agencies  to  perform  the 
same  work,  or  for  an  individual  to  direct  his  efforts  through 
two  different  channels  to  effect  the  same  object.  Whatever 
confidence  is  reposed  in  the  one  must  be  withheld  from  the 
other.  If  then  due  confidence  be  reposed  in  the  church,  little 
thought  or  care  will  be  bestowed  on  any  other  organization, 
and  vice  versa. 

If  societies  appear  to  do  the  work  of  reform,  then  socie- 
ties and  not  the  church  will  have  the  credit  and  Confidence, 
and  when  confidence  is  withdrawn  from  the  church,  she  will 
feel  little  responsibility  or  confidence  in  herself. 

Here  we  see  a  great  error  into  which  we  are  likely  to  fall, 
namely,  to  conclude  that  the  church  is  making  rapid  advan- 
ces against  sin,  because  she  is  drawn  along  in  the  wake  of 
the  societies,  and  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  doctrines* 
though  she  may  have  been  a  clog  in  the  way,  instead  of 
aiding  the  reformers. 

The  very  formation  of  a  reform  society  for  the  sup- 
pression of  any  vice  pre-supposes  that  the  church  is  not  ex- 
pected to  perform  the  work.  At  least  this  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  conclusion  to  which  the  conduct  of  those  who 
either  form  or  co-operate  with  such  societies,  compels  us* 
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'  Let  the  work  of  reform,  on  the  other  hand,  be  urged 
upon  the  church  as  her  duty,  and  whatever  is  imposed  upon 
man  by  reason  or  revelation,  or  that  sin  has  made  necessary, 
will  be  recognised  and  felt  as  duty  by  all  of  God's  true  people* 
But  if  voluntary  societies  are  organized  for  the  performance 
of  this  work,  not  all  true  Christians  will  see  that  they  are 
ander  obligations  either  to  join,  or  co-operate  with  these 
societies,  however  laudable  the  end  they  seek. 

The  [dan  of  reforming  moral  evils  by  voluntary  societies, 
will  also  require  as  many  societies  as  we  find  evils  to  reform, 
which  would  not  oqly  make  our  machinery  burdensome  and 
unmanageable,  but  would  leave  the  church  as  a  church  with 
nothing  to  do,  and  with  no  acknowledged  duty  or  even 
right  to  rebuke  sin  in  any  of  its  forms.  In  the  end  we 
shall  find  the  church  shorn  of  3II  her  healthful  influence  and 
authority,  being  hated  and  scoffed  at  by  God's  enemies,  not 
for  "  Christ's  sake,"  but  because  of  her  own  inherent  worth- 
lessness,  while  God's  friends  may  abandon  her  through  shame 
and  disgust  Is  not  God's  chosen  instrumentality  even  now 
brought  to  disgrace  in  this  way,  while  many  are  holding 
her  up  to  contempt  and  crying  "  come  out  of  her,"  instead 
of  her  becoming  as  she  is  designed  by  her  Master  and  Lord, 
"  a  praise  in  the  earth." 

Not  only  is  the  church  brought  into  disrepute,  but  many 
disgusted  with  her  inefficiency,  infer  that  if  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  be  such,  the  God  of  the  Bible  must  be  of  a  similar 
character.  Thus  she  that  was  appointed  to  bring  the  world 
to  God  by  her  influence,  by  the  same  instrumentality, 
plunges  it  into  infidelity  and  ruin. 

Again  ;  suppose  the  reform  of  any  vice  is  once  secured, 
some  influence  is  required  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  If  the 
church  has  not  been  aroused  to  reform  an  evil,  on  what  ra- 
tional grounds  can  she  be  expected  to  guard  against  its  re- 
turn ?  If  the  presence  of  the  enemy  did  not  alarm  her, 
why  should  she  be  alarmed  about  his  return  ?  Moreover  the 
discipline  of  correcting  an  evil  is  indispensable  in  preparing 
the  church  to  guard  against  it.  If  societies  do  the  work  of 
reform,  the  societies  and  not  the  church  get  the  discipline, 
and  it  would  be  a  novel  plan  for  societies  to  be  kept  up  to 
prevent  or  cure  evils  not  in  existence. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  if  societies  are  to  do  the  work  of  re* 
form,  no  prevention  must  be  used,  but  that  our  whole  strength 
will  be  spent  in  contending  with  overgrown  evils,  as  no  society 
j*ill  be  formed  to  cure  an  evil  till  it  can  be  no  longer  endured. 
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The  church  it "  the  light  of  the  worid"  in  snob  a  fens*,  that 
her  decision  for  good  or  evil  will  have  a  force  that  the  de- 
cisions of  no  other  body  of  men  can  have.  If  the  church 
should  speak  out  fearlessly  against  iniquity  in  every  appro* 
priate  way,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  could  with* 
stand  her  influence,  and  it  is  vain  and  foolish  for  any  other 
power  to  attempt  to  reform  sin,  while  the  church  is  left  to 
be  its  abettor.  If  the  church  is,  by  her  Master,  placed  a* 
"  the  light  of  the  world/'  who  would  be  vain  enough  to 
undertake  to  eclipse  that  light  or  overpower  that  influence  f 
If  her  light  be  darkness,  how  great  that  darkness*  What 
other  body  of  men  can  think  to  raise  a  taper-Hght  which, 
shall  have  power  to  overcome  the  moral  darkness  of  a  cor- 
rupt church  ?  Every  where  the  decisions  of  that  body  of 
men  who  are  regarded  as  the  people  of  God,  will  be  treat- 
ed as  the  decisions  of  God  Himself,  and  if  wrong,  will  be 
made  an  impervious  shield  to  those  who  wish  to  go  on  in 
the  practice  of  sin. 

The  legitimate  influence  of  societies  upon  the  church  is  noi 
to  reform  her  and  make  her  light  pure,  but  by  setting  them- 
selves up  as  reformers,  to  throw  her  into  disgrace  and  make 
her  imperfections  the  butt  of  ridicule.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  many  of  the  wanton  exposures  which  are  now  made 
of  the  imperfections  of  God's  church,  with  Rule  or  no  ef- 
fort to  correct  them,  will  have  no  better  effect,  than  for  000 
member  of  a  family  to  go  abroad  and  expose  the  faults  of 
the  rest,  to  excite  the  contempt  or  ridicule  of  his  assocP 
ates.    All  say,  rather  conceal  and  correct 

Human  governments  punish  as  slander,  the  Wanton  ex- 
posure of  others'  faults,  and  shall  Christians  count  it  a  vir- 
tue to  bring  their  master's  cause  and  family  into  disgrace  ? 
I  am  aware  that  these  things  have  been  done  in  a  great- 
measure  unwittingly,  but  they  will  nevertheless  produce 
their  legitimate  effects,  and  sad  ones  too,  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  love  Zion. 

Again,  the  fruit  of  religion  as  it  is  manifest  in  efforts  to 
suppress  vices  and  advance  holiness,  is  among  the  substan- 
tial proofs  of  true  conversion ;  proofs  which  the  church* 
can  never  lose  sight  of  without  filling  her  ranks  with  every 
impurity.  Society  reforms  deprive  the  church  of  these 
proofs,  the  best  tests  she  can  have  of  the  spiritual  state  of 
her  members.  The  church  has  no  control  over  these  so- 
cieties, and  if  she  recognizes  them  as  organizations  for  tke 
removal  of  sin  and  moral  evil,  and  approves  of  her  men- 
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bera  directing  their  efforts  through  those  channels,  shi  must 
in  so  far  give  up  the  oversight  of  her  members  to  the  soci- 
eties, and  can  give  no  decided  approval  or  disapproval  of 
their  conduct,  in  reference  to  sins  with  which  the  societies 
contend. 

It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  one  organization  having  a  particu- 
lar work  to  do,  while  another  has  the  care  and  control  of 
the  agents  who  perform  the  work.  Not  only  are  the  mem- 
bers who  co-operate  with  the  society,  removed  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  church,  but  those  also  who  take  neutral  ground, 
for  any  reason,  or  even  become  opposers  of  the  society  and 
abettors  of  the  sins  rebuked,  are  removed  from  her  control 
in  thkr  particular,  since  church  government  must  be  im- 
partial. 

Again,  when  societies  take  the  reforms,  ministers  are  in  a 
great  measure  silenced  from  rebuking  the  sins  those  socie- 
ties combat.  If  a  minister  does  rebuko  them,  it  is  not  as  a 
servant  of  God  that  he  is  supposed  to  do  it,  but  as  a  parti- 
san, a  friend  of  the  society,  and  thus  the  rebuke  is  often  of 
'  little  use.  Nay  more  ;  it  often  serves  to  destroy  the  influ- 
ence of  the  man  of  God.  Let  God's  ministers  defend  their 
right  and  duty  to  rebuke  all  sin,  wherever  it  is  found,  in 
high  places  as  well  as  low,  and  let  no  man  or  body  of 
men  attempt  directly  or  indirectly  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  that  rebuke,  on  pain  of  God's  displeasure. 

God's  people  are  greatly  deceived,  if  they  think 
his  enemies  could  or  would  help  them  forward  his  holy 
cause.  Have  they  forgotten  the  scripture  which  saith, 
44  The  natural  man  tanderstandeth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit,  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spir- 
itually discerned."  Then  it  is  not  a.  spiritual  work  in 
which  worldly  men  will  engage. 

We  must  also  drop  the  Bible  standard,  of  "  holiness 
td  the  Lord,"  before  unconverted  men  will  co-operate  with 
us. 

When  only  the  branches  that  "bear  much  fruit,"  glo- 
rify God,  and  those  that  "bear  fruit  must  be  purged, 
that  they  may  bring  forth  more  fruit,"  before  they  please 
God,  shall  we  adopt  a  standard  resting  upon  the  vain 
idea  that  those  who  claim  no  union  with  the  vine,  can 
bear  some  acceptable  fruit?  Shall  we  in  this  way  lead 
sinners  on  blindfold  to  eternal  death,  and  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  peace  and  spirit  of  God  ?  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  God's   people   uniting   with  the    world   in  the 
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work  of  reform,  without  being  drawn  away  from  Him 
with  a  perpetual  backsliding,  until  none  can  discern  "  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  the  wicked/'  "  between  Him  that 
serveth  God,  and  hinT  that  serveth  Him  not."  God  gives 
full  warning  on  this  subject,  in  the  prohibitions  laid  upon 
the  Jews  uniting  with  the  nations  around  them.  It  is  clear 
that  unconverted  persons  can  never  act  upon  Christian 
principles,  and  if  Christians  unite  with  them,  it  must  be 
upon  their  principles,  "worldly,  selfish,  unholy  principles. 
The  church  must  be  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  world  before 
there  can  be  any  union,  because  the  world  can  never  rise 
one  iota  to  meet  the  church.  She  must  enter  into  "  friend- 
ship with  the  world  which  is  enmity  with  God." 

Many  persons,  when  pressed  to  join  a  reform  society, 
make  this  reply ;  I  belong  to  such  a  society  already,  namely , 
the  church.  Now  this  is  the  proper  answer  for  every 
church  member  to  give.  The  fact  that  this  answer  has 
often  been  given,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  some  darling 
appetite,  passion,  prejudice,  or  custom,  and  not  the  truth, 
does  not  destroy  its.  correctness.  The  church  covenant, 
when  rightly  understood,  is  the  strongest  pledge  to  faithful- 
ness in  every  duty,  and  abstinence  from  every  vice,  that 
man  ever  binds  himself  by  on  earth.  How  vain  to  trust  the 
weaker  bond,  if  the  stronger  fails  to  hold  us. 

If  society  reforms  should  succeed,  they  would  supplaut 
the  church,  and  eventually  throw  it  into  disuse,  (the  great- 
est calamity  that  could  occur  to  either  herself  or  the  world,) 
and  it  would  be  thought  sufficient  for  a  Christian  to  unite 
with  so  many  of  the  societies  as  chanced  not  to  oppose  his 
darling  sin,  or  indulgence,  or  such  as  interest,  or  caprice, 
might  recommend.  Thus  it  is  clear,  that  in  the  present 
plan  of  reforms,  we  are  on  the  direct  road  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  church.  This  is  not  the  end  sought,  but  will 
be  the  end  found,  unless  we  find  out  our  error,  in  time  to 
retrace  our  steps. 

2.  Consequences  to  the  world. 

The  tendencies  in  societies  embracing  converted  and  un- 
converted persons,  is  to  treat  the  evils  they  attempt  to  re- 
form, simply  as  evils,  and  not  as  sins,  when  in  fact,  they  are 
evils  only  because  they  are  sins,  and  only  evil  in  proportion 
as  they  are  sinful.  To  undertake  to  cure  moral  evils,  merely 
as  evils,  would  be  like  a  physician  applying  his  prescription 
to  the  symptoms,  to  remove  them,  and  not  the  disease.  The 
symptoms  God  has  benevolently  connected  with  the  disease, 
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to  enable  us  to  understand  its  true  nature,  and  seek  an  ap- 
propriate remedy.  All  moral  evil  is  simply  the  consequence 
of  sin,  as  pain  is  the  consequence  of  disease.  God  has  estab- 
lished the  relation  in  both  cases,  and  we  should  be  just  as 
"  \vise  above  what  is  written,"  in  concluding  that  there  is 
too  much  moral  evil  in  the  world  for  the  sin  that  produces 
it,  as  that  there  is  too  much  pain  for  the  amount  of  disease. 
Either  would  be  trifling  with  God's  judgments.  To  under- 
take to  remove  moral  evil,  except  by  removing  sin,  its  cause, 
can  have  no  better  effect  than  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the  true 
state  of  things,  and  fill  us  with  hopes,  where  We  have  only 
reason  to  fear.  Unconverted  persons  can  never  labor  to 
remove  sin  as  sin,  but  only  evil  as  evil,  and  if  all  the  moral 
evils  and  fruits  of  sin  that  now  afflict  the  world  were  cured; 
sin  would  soon  produce  another  train  as  cruel  and  unrelent- 
ing as  those  we  now  deplore.  In  society  reforms  there  i* 
almost  a  certainty  that  only  the  external  acts  "will  be  dealt 
with,  leaving  the  motive,  the  sinful  quality,  untouched,  since 
it  is  the  evil,  and  not  the  sin,  that  attracts  the  attention,  and 
leads  to  a  society's  formation.  A  view  of  sin  can  rouse  the 
•energies  of  true  Christians  alone,  and  make  them  burn 
with  zeal  for  God.  A  view  of  evil,  moral  as  well  as  phys- 
ical, has  a  similar  effect  upon  all  minds,  renewed  and  unre- 
newed, as  far  as  it  is  apprehended,  and  makes  our  sym- 
pathies for  man.  If  the  church  prosecutes  the  reforms,  she 
will  tie  likely  to  strike  at  the  sin,  and  thus  remove  the  sin 
and  evil  with  the  same  effort.  She  will  therefore, be  in  little 
danger  of  getting  a  wrong  standard,  or  using  unwarranta- 
ble or  injurious  measures.  If  only  the  evils  are  contended 
with,  very  different  measures  may  be  required  from  those 
adapted  to  remove  the  sin.  If  we  would  attempt  to  remove 
moral  evil  only,  leaving  sin,  its  cause,  unmolested,  we  must 
remove  all  temptations,  and  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  ren- 
der it,  despite  of  the  existing  cause,  impossible  that  the  evil 
should  occur.  To  remove  sin,  the  heart  must  be  changed 
and  the  motives  purified.  To  remove  evil  only  remove  the 
temptation.  In  the  latter  we  shall  be  likely  to  adopt  a  wrong 
standard  and  appeal  to  wrong  motives.  In  other  words,  if 
the  view  of  the  evil  lead  us  to  an  effort,  another  motive  than 
that  which  would  lead  us  to  it  from  a  view  of  the  sin  wilt 
be  required.  May  we  not  here  learn  why  in  the  present 
reform  movements  there  is  so  much  sympathy  manifested 
for  man,  the  sinner,  and  so  little  with  God  against  whom  all 
sins  are  committed  ? 
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HI.  torn  to  answer  objections. 

First.  Some  who  object  to  these  view*  say  that  we  con- 
demn all  the  good  that  has  been  done  in  reform  societies.  By 
no  means.  We  say  nothing  against  the  reform  of  any  vict . 
We  would  rather  urge  to  tentold  more  thoroughness  ,and 
energy  in  the  work.  The  objection  is  made  upon  this  sup- 
position, namely Y  if  societies  had  not  done  the  work  it  would 
have  been  left  undone. 

Now  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  spirit  erf  reform  that  led  to 
the  formation  of  societies  was  in  the  church  before  they 
arose,  or  they  would  never  have  had  an  existence,  and  the 
spirit  might  just  as  well  have  been  directed  through  the 
church  as  a  medium  or  channel  of  operation,  as  through 
voluntary  societies.  This  wrong  direction,  is  the  root  of 
the  evil  with  which  we  are  contending.  It  is  not  the  good 
that  has  been  done  by  these  reforms,  that  we  oppose,  but 
the  evils  which  have  been  unnecessarily  connected  with  our 
efforts,  by  resorting  to  other  organizations  than  the  church. 

It  is  not  certain  but  that  much  we  have  been  doing  will 
yet  have  to  be  undone.  Certainly  the  self-righteousness  in 
which  the  unconverted  have  been  confirmed  by  their  union 
with  Christians  in  efforts  to  reform  the  world,  must  become 
as  filthy  rags  before  they  can  see  God  or  heaven.  Many  of 
this  class  now  think  that  they  are  rendering  essential  service 
to  God's  cause,  by  reflecting  a  little  light  which  they  have 
received  from  the  gospel,  through  the  influence  of  the 
church,  not  remembering  that  their  reflections,  at  the  best, 
are  mere  moonshine — light  without  heat.  Could  the  world 
be  flooded  with  light  and  knowledge  by  the  unconverted*  as 
it  would  be  without  love,  its  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,  would  be  like  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  polar  ice  upon  the  plants  of  a  green  house. 
But  this  is  not  all,  or  even  the  worst  of  this  deception.  The 
unconverted  not  only  think  this  of  themselves,  but  a  large 
part  of  the  church  are  doing  much  to  confirm  them  in  their 
delusion  by  hailing  them  with  joy,  as  co*laborers  in  God's 
blessed  cause,  and  thus  the  most  effectually  shut  the  gate  of 
heaven  against  them,  by  leading  them  to  think,  either  that 
they  have  already  entered  in,  or  that  acceptance  with  God 
is  not  an  indispensable  condition  to  rendering  Him  accepta- 
ble service. 

Second.  Again,  when  we  contend  that  the  church  is  the 
only  organization  to  which  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  the  re- 
form of  sin  and  moral  evil,  we  are  met  with  this  objection, 
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"  The  church  will  not  come  up  to  the  work,  and  she  cart  not 
be  depended  upon  to  do  it." 

Now  what  is  the  force  of  this  objection  ?  Is  it  %imply 
that  the  church  has  become  so  corrupt,  so  filled  with  selfish, 
unconverted  persons,  that  they  control  all  her  movements, 
and  pervert  all  the  right  ways  of  God,  and  that  therefore  as 
a  body,  the  church  will  not  at  once  take  a  right  stand 
against  sin,  and  in  support  of  virtue  ?  If  this  is  the  objection, 
there  is  no  ground  for  argument  But  then  what  is  it 
worth  ?  It  might  have  been  made  with  much  more  reason 
by  the  apostles  to  their  Master's  last  command,  "Go ye  and 
evangelize-ajl  nations."  They  might  have  replied,  "  The 
workRs  full  of  idols,  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  it  is  vain 
to  think  that  these  evils  will  give  way  before  the  simple 
truths  of  the  Bible  proclaimed  by  obscure  and  illiterate  men 
— at  least  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  turn  them  from  their 
Chosen  way  to  destruction,  and  lead  them  to  life  eternal,  if 
indeed  many  of  them  can  ever  be  turned."  Such  a  reply 
would  savor  more  of  the  spirit  of  self-indulgence  and  humau 
reasoning  than  of  faith  and  obedience.  We  might  suppose 
they  would  have  been  met  with  the  rebuke,  "  What  is  that 
to  thee?  Follow  thou  me.  What  have  you  to  do  with 
the  consequences  ? — the  success  or  want  of  success  in  my 
cause — the  submission  or  rebellion  of  my  enemies  ?  Tt  is 
yours  to  obey  and  mine  to  bless." 

If  God's  church  will  not  come  up  to  the  work  of  reforming 
the.  world,  the  hope  of  its  ever  being  reformed  must  be 
abandoned,  for  there  is  no  other  power  on  earth,  or  in 
heaven  that  can  or  will  do  it.  It  is  the  height  of  impiety  to 
excite  in  the  church  or  world  dependence  upon  any  other 
agency. 

The  church  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  all  sin,  and  to  say  that 
she  will  not  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty,  is  to  charge  Him  with  folly,  and  to  seek  any  other 
agency,  is  an  attempt  to  prove  his  folly  to  his  face  before 
the  world.  ♦ 

In  whatever  light  the  objection  is  viewed,  it  reflects  dis- 
grace upon  those  who  entertain  it. 

Third.  "God  has  set  his  seal  of  approbation  upon  the  labors 
of  some  of  these  societies.  He  has  followed  the  temperance 
effort  with  the  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  con- 
version of  souls." 

Now  this  is  the  most  plausible  objection  I  have  heard,  and 
yet  I  see  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  it  is  not  a  valid  one. 
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I -have  no  where  said  that  to  desire  the  removal  of  any 
vice  is  not  good  and  acceptable  with  God,  or  that  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  ht  a  vicious  man  to  forsake  his  way  to  ruin  and 
shame.  Nor  do  1  see  that  God  must  frown  upon  our  good 
desires,  because  there  is  imperfection  in  our  plans  and 
modes  of  operation,  even  when  that  imperfection  is  the 
consequence  of  weak  faith.  The  history  of  the  church 
affords  abundant  proof  that  God  grants  his  presence  and 
blessing  in  connection  with  the  labors  of  his  people,  even 
when  they  hold  errors,  which  in  their  full  development  are 
subversive  of  fundamental  truth.  The  germ  of  an  error 
may  long  exist  in  the  mind,  and  not  take  control  of  that 
mind,  so  as  to  turn  it  away  from  God  and  duty.  When  an 
error  weakens  the  influence  of  truth  apprehended  by  the 
mind,  God's  approbation  must  be  proportionally  withdrawn, 
and  yet  it  is  most  evident  that  He  does  not  utterly  forsake 
until  fundamental  error  is  so  embraced  that  it  controls  the 
moral  being. 

The  objection,  then,  proves  just  this  and  no  more,  that 
whatever  error  there  is  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  a 
a  reform  society,  thus  blessed,  it  had  not  assumed  the  aspect 
of  a  fundamental  error,  by  controlling  the  minds  of  its 
members,  at  the  time  when  God  manifested  his  presence 
and  favor.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  strange  or  unaccount- 
able in  the  fact  that  the  reform  movements  have  been 
blessed  with  the  Spirit  and  presence  of  God,  admitting  all 
the  evil  influences  1  have  mentioned  of  voluntary  societies. 

Respecting  intemperance,  many  spiritual  Christians  be- 
came alarmed  at  its  wide-spread  and  destructive  influence, 
upon  the  church  and  world.  This  led  them  to  the  work  of 
reform,  by  first  putting  away  their  own  cups,  and  then 
striving  to  lead  others  to  do  the  same. 

This  effort  being  successful,  the  soul-stirring  hope  of 
bringing  the  reformed  ones  to  God,  naturally  arose ;  which 
was  an  important  step  toward  the  work.  The  reformed 
man  had  iris  own  mind  turned  from  the  world  upon  himself 
How  favorable  the  circumstances  now.  Moreover  the  spirit 
of  revivals  was   manifested  simultaneously   with  the  tem- 

?erance  reform.      Revival  ministers,  ever  since  the  days  of 
aul,  have  reasoned  of  temperance,  as  well  as  of  righteous- 
ness and  judgment. 

Fourth  Objection.  Another  in  defence  of  voluntary 
societies,  asks,  if  it  is  not  a  good  thing  and  even  a  Christian 
duty  to  labor  to  make  the  world  moral  and  happy,  aside 
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from  laboring  to  make  it  holy  ?  God,  he  says,  is  laboring  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness  In  the 
world  irrespective  of  its  holiness. 

1  must  confess  that  I  see  no  evidence  that  God  is  doing 
anything  to  produce  happiness  in  this  world  aside  from 
what  He  is  doing  to  make  it  holy,  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  its  being  happy.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  imagine  how 
God  would  go  to  work,  to  make  rebels  against  his  govern- 
ment happy,  except  by  requiring  them  to  give  up  their 
rebellion.  Any  effort  calculated  to  produce  that  result, 
would  be  well  applied,  whatever  they  might  be,  and  who- 
ever should  make  them.  Now  God  is  actuated  by  the  same 
motives,  in  what  He  does  for  sinners,  that  He  would  be  if 
He  was  in  our  places,  and  had  the  same  duties  to  perform 
that  we  have.  Who  believes  that  God  does  any  thing  for 
unconverted  men  now  in  which  the  first  and  great  object  is 
not,  to  lead  them  to  give  up  their  rebellion  against  Him,  and 
accept  of  pardon  ?  Does  any  one  really  believe  that  God 
does  any  thing  to  make  men  happy  in  rebellion?  Would 
any  one  approve  of  a  human  governor  who  acted  thus  ? 
Whatever  means  are  calculated  to  lead  men  to  holiness,  are 
safe  to  be  applied  and  sure  to  lead  them  to  happiness.  They 
can  never  be  such  however  as  will  make  them  happy  by 
quieting  them  in  their  sins. 

Fifth.  As  a  kind  of  objection,  we  are  asked,  "  What 
shall  be  done?" 

I  answer,  Let  all  who  love  Zion,  or  wish  to  see  this  sin- 
mined  world  reformed,  set  themselves  in  good  earnest,  to 
►urify  the  church,  and  bring  her  with  all  her  energies  to  do 
er  Master's  work,  and  then  whatever  of  happiness,  peace 
or  good  God  has  in  store  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  sin-ruined 
world,  will  be  secured  to  them. 

Two  or  three  remarks  will  close. 

1.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  the  evil  with  which  we  are 
contending,  arose  not  with  voluntary  societies,  but  far  back 
of  them  in  sectarianism,  which  has  long  been  dividing,  sub- 
dividing and  mangling  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ. 

Reform  societies  are  the  legitimate  fruit  of  sectarianism, 
the  first  ripe  fruit  the  church  has  gathered  from  the  world.  It 
is  the  annihilation  of  the  heaven-wide  distinction,  between 
saints  and  sinners,  the  friends  and  enemies  of  God — the  heirs 
Of  eternal  life,  and  the  heirs  of  eternal  death. 

I  can  not  now  enlarge  upon  this  point,  but  design  to  take 
it  up  at  some  future  time. 
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2.  It  is  evident  that  there  were  many  spiritual  members 
in  the  church,  when  reform  societies  arose,  and  as  evident 
that  the  church  as  a  body  was  not  in  a  spiritual  state ;  since 
nothing  but  despair  of  her  efficiency  as  a  reformer,  could 
'  have  lead  to  such  abandonment  of  her  as  is  implied  in  the 
formation  of  new  organizations. 

In  the  progressive  improvement  pf  our  race,  reform 
always  set  things  in  some  respects  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
previous  state,  notwithstanding  the  immediate  cause  of  any 
reform  is  a  bad  state  of  things  which  makes  the  reform  neces- 
sary. It  was  a  corrupt  state  of  the  church  that  led  to 
the  reform  commenced  by  Luther  and  his  associates,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  a  good  state  of  the  church,  as  many 
suppose,  that  led  to  the  reforms  of  the  present  day.  Let  us 
mark  the  difference  in  the  faith  evinced  in  the  two  reforms. 
Luther's  faith  grappled  with  all  the  difficulties  of  reforming 
the  deplorably  sunken  and  corrupt  church  of  that  time* 
The  faith  of  modern  reformers  abandons  the  church,  much 
less  corrupt,  and  seeks  a  new  agency  of  their  own  devising* 
Luther's  faith  was  characterized  by  strong  confidence  in 
God,  and  his  appointed  means  t  ours  savors  more  of  reliance 
upon  human  wisdom  and  modern  improvements. 

Finally.  We  have  seen  that  the  spirit  of  reform,  as  well 
as  the  need  of  it,  was  in  the  church,  when  the  first  reform 
societies  were  established,  but  that  confidence  in  her  as  a  re- 
former, was  so  far  lost,  that  there  was  a  readiness  to  aban- 
don her  as  such,  and  adopt  organizations  purely  voluntary 
to  do  her  appropriate  work,  and  although  they  were  at  first 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  church  members,  and  their 
efforts  directed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  removal  of  im- 
purities in  the  church,  the  natural  tendency  and  perceived 
effect  has  been  not  so  much  to  reform  the  church,  as  to  bring 
her,  Christ's  loved  one  into  disgrace,  in  the  eyes  of  her  own 
members,  and  of  the  unconverted,  while  many  of  the  latter 
class  are  rushing  into  the  societies'  ranks,  and  driving  more 
furiously  at  the  church,  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  Satan 
can  reform  sin.  Now  I  am  neither  a  prophet  not  the  son  of 
a  prophet,  but  I  venture  as  my  humble  opinion  that  unless 
the  church  seize  again  the  reins  and  urge  the  invincible  car 
of  reform,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  God,  against  all  sin 
as  sin,  she  may  ere  long  write  her  name  "  Ichabod,"  and 
find  herself  without  fruit,  "  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the 
roots." 
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ARTICLE  VL 

THE  SPIRITUAL  WRITINGS  OF  PROF.  THOMAS  C. 
UPHAM.* 

BY   PREST.   A.    MAHAN. 

There  are  few  authors  of  modern  times,  whose  writings 
have,  in  our  judgment,  more  nearly  realized  the  idea  of  uni- 
versality, in  an  important  sense  of  the  term,  than  those  of 
Prof.  Upham.  We  refer  to  their  manifest  adaptation  to 
the  necessities  of  all  truly  spiritual  minds,  not  in  any  one 
age,  but  in  all  future  ages  of  the  church.  Wherever  such 
a  mind  does  or  may  exist,  and  whatever  its  spiritual  attain- 
ments may  be,  it  will  find  in  these  writings,  much,  very 
much  with  which  it  will  be  instructed,  edified  and  delight- 
ed. In  all  future  ages,  his  name  will  be  u  as  ointment 
poured  forth."  As  far  as  reputation  is  concerned  he  need 
not  write  another  book.  His  influence  and  reputation,  in 
the  form  which  most  perfectly  meets  the  desires  of  a  truly 
good  man,  is  already  secure.  Still  we  trust,  and  doubt  not, 
that  he  will  continue  "  to  serve  his  generation"  by  sending 
forth  other  productions  of  a  kindred  nature  to  those 
through  which  he  is  so  powerfully  and  yet  so  quietly  mold- 
ing the  heart  of  the  church  into  the  image  of  Christ. 

*  "Principles  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden  Life  ;  designed  particularly 
for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  seeking  assurance  of  faith  and 
perfect  love." 

"  Life  of  Faith ;  in  three  parts :  embracing  some  of  the  scriptural 
principles  or  doctrine  of  Faith,  the  power  and  effect  of  faith  in  the 
regulation  of  man's  inward  nature,  and  the  relation  of  faith  to  the  di- 
vine guidance." 

"Life  and  religious  experience  and  opinions  of  Madame  de  la  Mothe 
Guyon,  together  with  some  account  of  the  personal  history  and  opin- 
ions of  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Gambray." 

"  Life  of  Madame  Catharine  Adorna ;  including  some  leading  facts 
and  traits  in  her  religious  experience,  together  with  explanations  and 
remarks  tending  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  holiness." 

i* 
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When  writings  appear  destined,  as  those  under  consider- 
ation most  manifestly  are,  to  exert  such  a  permanent,  wide- 
ly extended  and  molding  influence  upon  sanctified  minds, 
*  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  friends 
of  truth,  to  carefully  mark  their  leading,  fundamental  char- 
acteristics, for  the  purpose  of  understanding  fully  the  na- 
ture of  that  influence,  and  determining  whether  it  is,  in  al) 
respects,  in  correspondence  with  the  true  ideal  of  what 
Christianity  aims  to  produce,  or  whether  it  is,  in  any  im- 
portant form,  defective  in  this  one  respect.  If  that  influence 
is  in  full  harmony  with  such  aims,  the  more  ascendant  it 
becomes,  the  greater  the  gratification  of  all  benevolent 
minds  in  view  of  the  fact.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  like- 
ly to  be  wanting,  in  any  important  respect,  and  such  defect* 
are  not  distinctly  apprehended,  the  evils  resulting  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  exclusiveness  of  that  influence. 
These  remarks  will  introduce  our  readers  at  once,  to  our 
fundamental  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  article.  The  ob- 
ject of  every  writer,  in  treating  upon  any  subject,  is  to 
shadow  forth  an  ideal  in  the  interior  of  his  own  mind  in 
respect  to  that  subject.  The  aim  of  Prof.  Upham,  which 
is  one  and  the  same  in  all  that  class  of  his  writings  under 
consideration,  is  quite  manifest.  In  his  own  mind,  he  has 
formed  an  ideal  of  Christian  character,  in  its  highest  and 
most  perfect  form  of  spiritual  development.  His  fundamen- 
tal aim  is,  to  shadow  forth  that  ideal,  and  thus  to  secure  its 
actual  realization  in  Christian  experience.  To  appreciate 
fully  his  merits  as  a  writer,  to  understand  the  entire  ten- 
dencies of  his  spiritual  writings,  we  must  first  ascertain 
clearly  and  distinctly  what  this  ideal  is,  in  all  its  essential 
elements,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  ideal  in  respect  to 
the  same  subject,  developed  in  the  scriptures  of  truth.  To 
attain  this  one  end  is  our  fundamental  aim  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  article.  The  questions,  then,  to  which  we 
propose  to  find  a  definite  answer,  are  the  following.  What 
is  Professor  Upham's  ideal  of  Christian  character,  in  its 
highest  and  most  perfect  form  of  spiritual  development  ? 
What  are  the  essential  elements  of  that  ideal  ?  How  far 
does  this  ideal  correspond  with  the  "  pattern  shown  us  in 
the  mount  ?"  How  far  do  his  productions  tend  to  induce 
in  believers  a  realization  of  the  full  scripture  fann  of  Chris- 
tian experience  ?  To  these  questions,  though  not  in  the 
precise  form  or  order  here  presented,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
furnish  a  full  and  distinct  answer. 
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As  preparatory  to  the  attainment  of  our  object,  we  will 
here  make  a  few  preliminary  observations  pertaining  to  the 
general  character  of  Professor  Upham  as  a  spiiitualwritei\ 

1.  One  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  his  writing* 
deserving  special  attention,  is  this.  Professor  Upham  sel- 
dom argues  a  question,  either  out  of  the  scriptures,  or  by  an 
appeal  to  reason.  To  the  logical  department  of  our  nature, 
he  seldom  appeals.  On  the  other  hand,  he  addresses  mainly 
and  directly  the  faculty  of  intuition.  All  departments  of  the 
various  subjects  on  which  he  treats,  are  so  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly stated  and  elucidated,  that  the  reader  has  a  direct  and 
immediate  vision  of  the  truth  itself.  Conviction  is  induced 
in  his  mind,  he  hardly  knows  how,  or  from  whence  it  origi- 
nated. Yet  it  is  there,  and  requires  no  logical  demonstra- 
tions for  its  confirmation.  This  certainly  is  a  very  great 
excellence  in  a  writer.  Though  not  the  only  form  of  excel- 
lence which  the  church  needs  in  her  various  teachers  of 
truth,  it  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  important  possessed 
by  any.  The  church  needs  her  logicians  $s  well  as  seers, 
her  Pauls  as  well  as  Johns.  Yet  the  class  of  readers  who 
will  be  most  pleased  with  writers  of  the  latter  character,  will 
always,  perhaps,  be  the  most  numerous. 

2.  Throughout  the  writings  of  Professor  Upham  of  the 
class  under  consideration,  we  seldom  find  what  can  properly 
be  denominated  positive  error.  He  invariably  almost  brings 
the  mind  in  direct  contact  with  important  truth.  Error,  if 
it  ever  appears,  is  rather  negative  than  positive,  and  con- 
jtfts  either  In  not  presenting  each  particular  truth  from  the 
great  central  position  from  which  all  truth  should  be  con- 
templated,  or  in  inducing  the  impression  that  the  whole 
truth,  when  only  a  part  of  it,  has  been  presented.  This  fea- 
ture of  his  writings  will  be  particularly  noticed  in  subse- 
quent parts  of  this  article. 

3.  Few  writers  possess  the  power  of  stating  and  eluci- 
dating with  great  perspicuity  and  distinctness  the  important 
practical  truths  and  principles  of  Christianity  in  greater  per- 
fection than  Professor  Upham.  We  might  cite  many  ex- 
amples in  elucidation  of  this  remark.  One,  however,  must 
suffice.  It  relates  to  the  true  idea  of  an  answer  from  God  to 
our  petitions,  when  we  pray  to  Him.  The  extract  is  taken 
from  "  The  Life  of  Faith,"  chapter  seventeenth,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  receiving  by#faith.  *•  Every  Christian,"  he  says, 
"  who  humbly  and  sincerely  addresses  his  Maker,  may  rea- 
sonably expect  an  answer." 
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"  It  does  not  well  appear  bow  a  perfectly  just  and  holy  Being  could 
impose  on  his  creatures  the  duty  of  prayer,  without  recognizing  the 
obligation  of  returning  an  answer  of  some  kind.  In  making- this  re- 
mark, we  imply,  of  course,  that  the  prayer  is  a  sincere  one.  An  insin- 
cere prayer,  just  so  far  as  insincerity  exists,  is  not  entitled  to  be  re- 
garded as  prayer,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Our  first  position 
therefore  is,  that  every  person,  who  utters  a  sincere  prayer,  may  rea- 
sonably expect  an  answer,  and  that  in  fact  an  answer  always  is  given, 
although  it  is  not  always  understood  and  received.  And  this  appears  to 
be  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures.  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
be  given  unto  you ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you.  For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth  ;  and  he  that 
•eeketh  findeth  ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened." 

"  But  it  becomes  now  an  important  inquiry,  What  is  the  true  and 
just  answer  of  God  to  the  petitions  of  his  people  ?  It  seems  to  us  that 
■it  is,  and  it  cannot  be  any  thing  else,  than  the  decision  of  his  own  infi- 
nitely just  and  omniscient  mind,  that  He  will  give  to  the  supplicant,  or 
withhold,  just  as  He  sees  best.  In  other  words,  the  true  answer  to 
prayer  is  God's  deliberate  purpose  or  will,  existing  in  connection  with 
the  petition  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  petition.  But  some  will 
say  perhaps,  that  on  this  system  we  sometimes  get  our  answer,  without 
getting  what  we  ask  for ;  and  that  God's  decision  may  not  correspond 
with  our  own  desire.  But  this  objection  is  met  by  a  moment's  consider- 
ation of  the  nature  of  prayer.  There  never  was  true  prayer,  there 
never  can  be  true  prayer,  which  does  not  recognize,  either  expressly 
or  by  implication,  an  entire  submission  to  the  divine  will.  The  very 
idea  of  prayer  implies  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
prayer  is  addressed,  either  to  give  or  to  withhold  the  petition.  And  the 
existence  of  such  a  right  on  the  part  of  God  implies  a  correlative  obli- 
gation on  the  other  party  to  submit  cheerfully  to  his  decisions.  To  ask 
absolutely,  without  submission  to  God's  will,  is  not  to  pray,  but  to  de- 
mand. A  demand  is  as  different  from  true  prayer,  as  a  humble  request 
is  from  an  imperative  order.  A  request  God  always  regards;  He  al- 
ways treats  it  with  kindness  and  justice ;  but  a  demand  can  not  be  prop- 
erly addressed  to  Him,  nor  can  it  properly  be  received  by  Him.  The 
true  model  of  the  spirit  of  supplication,  even  in  our  greatest  ne- 
cessities, is  to  be  found  in  the  Savior's  prayer  at  the  time  of  his 
agony  in  the  garden.  "And  he  went  a  little  farther,  and  fell  on 
his  face,  and  prayed,  saying,  0  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me.  Nevertheless,  riot  as  I  will,  out  as  Thou  wilt.*9 
True  prayer,  therefore,  that  prayer,  which  can  be  suitably  addressed  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  that  which  it  is  suitable  for  an  imperfect  and 
limited  mind  to  offer,  always  involves  the  condition,  whether  it  be  ex- 
pressed or  not,  that  the  petition  is  agreeable  to  the  divine  will.  This 
condition  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  nature  of  the  prayer.  There  is 
no  acceptable  prayer,  there  is  no  true  prayer  without  it.  Such  being  the 
nature  of  the  prayer,  the  answer  of  the  prayer  will  correspond  to  iit, 
namely,  it  will  always  be  the  decision  of  the  divine  mind,  whatever  that 
decision  may  be,  mane  up  in  view  of  the  petition,  and  of  all  the  attend- 
ant circumstances." — pp.  135 — 37. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  state  distinctly  what  is  our  con- 
ception of  Professor  Upham's  ideal  of  Christian  character 
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la  its  highest  state  of  spiritual  development,  or  what  are 
the  essential  elements  of  that  ideal.  Every  where  his  ob- 
ject is  to  elucidate  his  own  internal  conception  of  what  he 
denominates  the  "  interior  life,"  and  the  "  life  of  faith." 
The  question  is,  what  are  his  conceptions  of  the  essential 
elements  of  this  inward,  new  anddivine  life? 

The  grand  characteristic  of  his  ideal  of  this  "  interior 
life"  is  this,  a  union  of  the  human  with  the  divine  will- 
The  last  sentence  of  the  following  paragraph  from  Catha- 
rine Adorna  presents  this  thought,  as  it  every  where  seems 
to  lie  in  Professor  Upham's  mind. 

" '  I  have  long  seen,"  she  remarked  on  a  certain  occasion,  "  I  see  to- 
day, and  as  my  life  passes,  I  see  more  and  more  clearly,  that  all  happiness  is 
in  Ooi  alone,  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  sort  of  happiness  which  may 
perhaps  be  called  happiness  by  participation ;  that  is  to  say,  by  partici- 
pating or  sharing  in  the  gifts  of  God,  in  distinction  from  God  Himself. 
But  I  am  certain  that  this  happiness,  however  much  it  maybe  valued  by 
many  minds,  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  the  satisfying  food  of  sanctified 
souls.  The  holy  desire  to  possess  God  as  He  is ;  just  as  He  is;  pure 
as  He  is ;  and  all  that  He  is.'  A  possession  which  can  be  secured  only 
by  a  perfect  union  of  the  human  will  with  the  divine  will ;  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  perception  of  all  other  joy  shall  be  merged  and  lost 
in  the  joy  which  flows  from  the  consciousness  of  this  union." — Catha- 
rine Adorna,  p.  31. 

The  same  idea  we  find  expressed  with  equal  distinctness 
ta  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Life  of  Faith : 

"  Religion,  in  its  highest  sense,  implies  an  entire  union  with  the  will 
•f  God.  The  true  food  of  our  souls  is  God's  commandment,  which  is 
only  another  name  for  God's  will.  A  desire  of  any  thing,  and  com- 
placency in  any  thing,  which  does  not  place  God's  will  first,  is  infidelity 
to  God's  claims.  Holy  joy  is  not  a  thing,  which  comes  by  volition  ; 
but  by  a  necessary  law.  If  our  hearts  are  right  with  God,  such  joy  will 
always  come  in  its  appropriate  place ;  not  because  it  is  called  or  willed, 
but  because  it  can  not  help  coming.  It  is  a  thing  which  flows  from 
holiness  as  from  its  natural  fountain.  The  truly  crucified  man,  there- 
fore, is  right  in  seeking  the  fountain  first.  Holiness  is  something 
which  must  be  desired  and  sought  for  itself;  something,  which  must 
stand,  independently  of  its  pleasant  results,  first  in  the  mind's  eye,  first 
in  the  heart's  affections."— pp.  249—50. 

We  might  multiply,  to  any  extent,  quotations  in  which 
the  same  thought  is  expressed.  Those  who  have  read 
Professor  Upham's  works  understandingly,*will  not  fail  to 
recognize  this  one  thought  as  the  great  central  element  of 
his  ideal  of  a  truly  spiritual  character  and  life,  in  their  high- 
est state  of  development    From  this  great  central  position, 
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to  have  any  specific  desire  of  heaven,  and  that  she  had  even 
ceased  to  desire  any  thing  and  every  thing  else." 

"  Or  rather,  that  she  desired  only  one  thing,  namely,  that  her  will 
might  be  lost  in  the  will  of  God.  And  as  she  felt  that  this  desire  was 
acftnplished  by  the  loss  of  her  will  in  the  divine  will,  she  conld  still 
more  truly  say,  she  desired  nothing.     * 

"  Marabotti,  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  we  hare 
referred)  reminded  her,  that  desire  was  a  natural  principle ;  intima- 
ting in  the  remark,  that  she  ought  not  to  consider  its  existence  as  incon- 
sistent with  holiness  of  heart.  But  her  greater  religious  experience 
enabled  her  to  make  distinctions,  which  others,  who  have  not  had  an 
equal  depth  of  experience,  find  it  difficult  to  do.  She  knew  well 
enough,  that  natural  desires,  when  kept  true  to  their  original  designs, 
are  good.  In  other  words,  that  they  are  good,  and  can  be  good,  only  in 
being  authorized,  sustained,  and  sanctified  by  the  God  of  nature.  And 
accordingly  she  did  not  mean  to  be  understood,  that  she  had  ceased  to 
desire  in  the  absolute  sense,  which  would  be  an  impossibility ;  but  that 
through  divine  grace,  the  natural  desires,  considered  as  distinct  sub- 
jects of  inward  consciousness,  had  become  virtually  extinct  and  lost, 
by  being  merged  and  lost  in  the  desires  and  will  of  God.  In  this  sense 
every  holy  person  not  only  ought  to  be  enabled  to  say,  but  is,  in  fact, 
enabled  to  say,  and  he  does  say,  in  his  heart  and  in  bis  life,  at  least, 
that  he  has  no  desires." — Catharine  Adoma,  pp+  81—82. 

Again  he  says : 

"From  the  time  to  which  we  have  referred,  she  may  be  said,  in  a 
certain  sense,  (in  a  sense  true  but  exceedingly  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood,) to  have  ceased  to  exercise  desire.  Even  heaven  itself,  regard- 
ed as  an  object  of  desire,  had  lost  much  of  its  power.  That  is  to  Bay, 
she  ceased,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  think  of  heaven  and  to  desire 
heaven,  considered  as  a  distant  locality  ;  and  she  saw  and  felt  more 
distinctly  the  power  of  that  higher  and  blessed  doctrine,  that  the  true 
heaven  is  the  will  of  God ;  and  that  to  be  in  the  will  of  God  is  to  be  in 
heaven,  though  that  will  may  place  us  where  we  shall  be  witnesses  of 
others'  sorrows,  and  shall  feel  deeply  our  own.  It  may  be  added,  that 
she  was  not  alone  in  her  views  and  feelings." — Life  of  Madame  Catha- 
rine Adorna,  p.  80. 

In  this  state  also,  the  mind  becomes  alike  indifferent  to 
its  own  present  subjective  states.  Equally  acceptable  to  it, 
is  internal  joy  and  sorrow,  or  external  prosperity  or  afflic- 
tion. Speaking  of  "  the  true  idea  of  interior  annihilation 
or  nothingness,"  he  says  : 

"Another  and  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  state  of  mind  is  this. 
He,  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  is  dead  and  crucified  to  all  interna]  joys 
also,  as  well  as  to  all  pleasures  and  joys  of  an  external  kind.  He  has 
no  sympathy  with  those,  who  are  always  crying,  "  Make  me  happy .** 
"  Pay  me  well  and  I  will  be  holy."    Personal  happiness,  as  a  supreme 
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or  even  a  separate  object  of  desire,  never  enters  his  thought.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  the  form  of  that  happiness  is,  whether  pleasures  of 
the  senses  or  pleasures  of  the  mind.  He  is  willing  to  abandon  and 
sacrifice  even  the  pure  and  sublime  pleasure,  almost  the  only  consola- 
tion left  him  in  this  sad  world,  which  flows  from  communion  with  those, 
who,  like  himself,  are  sanctified  to  God.  His  true  happiness  conAs  in 
hanging  upon  the  Cross,  and  in  being  crucified  to  self.  Whetherne  is 
tempted  or  not  tempted,  interiorly  and  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  can 
say,  all  is  well.  Whether  he  suffers  or  does  not  suffer,  the  throne  of 
peace  is  erected  in  the  centre  of  his  soul.  Wretchedness  and  joy  are 
alike.  He  welcomes  sorrow,  even  the  deepest  sorrow  of  the  heart. 
With  as  warm  a  gush  of  gratitude  as  he  welcomes  happiness,  if  thi 
will  of  god  is  accowplished.  In  that  will  his  soul  is  lost,  as  in  a 
bottomless  ocean." — Interior  Life,  p.  467. 

Again  he  says  in  the  Life  of  Faith,  "  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  inward  crucifixion,  do  not  seek,  and  do  not  val- 
ue inward  consolations  in  themselves  considered." 

To  such  a  mind  also,  the  fact  of  its  own  holiness,  has 
ceased  to  any  conscious  extent  to  be  an  object  of  dis- 
tinct desire  or  of  inward  joy  or  consolation.  Speaking  in 
the  Life  of  Faith  of  "  inward  crucifixion,"  he  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language ; 

41  But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  mark  of  the  truly  crucified  man  is,  that 
he  is  crucified  even  to  holiness  itself.  That  is  to  say,  he  desires  God  only, 
seeks  God  only,  is  satisfied  and  can  be  satisfied  with  God  only,  in  distinc- 
tion from  those  truly  spiritual  gifts  or  graces,  which  God  by  his  Holy 
Spirit  imparts  to  the  soul.  The  truly  devout  man,  for  instance,  exercises 
penitence,  submission,  gratitude,  forgiveness,  and  other  Christian 
graces  on  their  appropriate  occasions  ;  and  he  has  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  God  that  he  is  enabled  to  do  it.  But  if  in  some  moment  of  in- 
ward forgetfulness,  of  religious  "  irrecollection,"  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
he  turns  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  his  heart  from  God  to  the  graces 
which  God  gives,  and  begins  to  take  complacency  in  his  religious  ex- 
ercises, and  to  be  happy  in  his  holiness  and  to  love  his  holiness,  instead 
of  a  fixed  and  exclusive  love  for  the  Author  of  his  holiness,  I  think  we 
may  confidently  say,  he  is  no  longer  a  man  dead  to  self,  no  longer  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  terms  a  man  inwardly  crucified.  "  The  purer 
our  gifts  are,"  says  Fenelon,  " the  more  jealous  God  is  of  our  appropri- 
ating or  directing  them  to  ourselves.  The  most  eminent  graces  are  the 
most  deadly  poisons,  if  we  rest  in  them  and  regard  them  with  com- 
placency. It  is  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels.  They  only  turned  to  them- 
selves,  and  regarded  their  state  with  complacency.  At  that  instant 
they  fell  from  heaven,  and  became  the  enemies  of  God." — Life  of  Faith, 
p.  250,  251. 

In  this  state,  also,  love  to  creatures,  excepting  through 
God's  will,  and  as  the  object  of  divine  love  has  wholly 
ceased.  This  idea  is  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from 
Catharine  Adorna. 
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" A  soul,  that  ceases  from  its  own  desires  by  baking  them  in  har- 
mony with  God,  is  at  rest  in  itself,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  either 
insentient  or  inactive  in  relation  to  others.  Hear  the  language  of 
Madame  Adorna  herself,  on  this  very  subject,  and  in  relation  to  this 
very  point  "  Thou  hast  commanded  me,  my  Father,"  she  said  at  a  cer- 
tain#mev  "  to  kwe  my  neighbor.  But  I  find  myself  so  drawn  towards 
the  great  centre  of  my  affections,  that  I  can  only  love  Thee.  I  can  not 
endure  the  thought,  that  any  other  being  should  divide  and  share  in 
that  love,  which  is  now  given  to  one  alone.  And  what,  then,  shall  i 
do?'*  It  will  be  seen,  at  once,  that  the  very  difficulty,  which  we  have 
been  considering,  was  present  to  her  own  mind.  The  fear  suggested 
itself,  that  her  union  with  God  might  be  adverse  to  a  suitable  degree  of 
active  love  for  her  neighbor.  She  carried  the  matter  to  the  Lord  with 
that  simplicity  of  spirit  and  that  faith  which  were  so  characteristic  of 
her  intercourse  with  her  heavenly  Father.  Her  biographer  informs  us, 
that  God  gave  her  an  interior  answer.  Of  the  nature  of  this  inward 
answer,  and  of  the  nature  of  inward  answers  generally,  we  Bhall  prob* 
ably  have  occasion  to  6peak  in  another  place. 

44  In  the  present  case,  the  answer  which  the  Lord  gave  her,  was  this : 
*  He  who  loves  me  iotes  all  that  I  love.9  Here,  it  is  evident,  that  we  have 
a  great  truth  in  the  administration  and  management  of  things,  which  It 
is  exceedingly  pleasing  to  contemplate.  God,  as  the  great  centre  and 
governor,  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all ;  He  loves  all ;  and  will  do* 
and  is  doing  all  that  He  possibly  can,  consistently  with  truth  and  rectU 
tude,  for  the  good  of  all.  Those  who  love  Him,  will  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily sympathize  with  his  love  ;  their  affections  will  run  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  divine  affections ;  and  if  God  loves  man,  as  he  obviously 
does,  then  the  man,  who  is  born  into  God's  image,  will  love  his  neigh- 
bor. In  other  words,  if  our  love  exists  in  the  Central  Love,  and  is 
made  one  with  it,  then  our  love,  in  the  measure  and  degree  which  is 
appropriate  to  our  inferior  nature,  will  spread  out  from  the  centre 
through* the  infinitely  various  radii,  which  fill  up  the  vast  circle  of 
God's  love.  The  love  of  our  neighbor  is  not  so  much  love,  diminished 
and  taken  way  from  the  love  of  God,  as  some  may  perhaps  suppose ; 
but,  is  the  same  thing ;  is  the  love  of  God  itself,  manifested  in  a  partic- 
ular way.  Such  love  is  free  from  any  intermixture  of  self;  and  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  saying,  that  we  love  God's  creatures  in  God 
and  for  God." — Catharine  Adorna,  pp.  102 — 3, 

Another  of  the  characteristic  elements  of  this  state,  is, 
the  frequent  experience  of  the  "  prayer  of  silence."  As  the 
soul  has  ceased  to  have  any  specific  objects  of  desire  dis- 
tinct from  the  will  of  God,  as  all  its  desires,  wishes  and 
choice3  are  exclusively  centred  in  one  all-concentrating  de-» 
sire  and  choice,  that  God's  will  may  in  all  respects,  and  rel- 
atively to  all  objects  and  events,  be  done,  and  as  it  is  an  ever- 
present  reality  to  the  mind  that  the  will  of  God  ever  has 
been,  now  actually  is,  and  ever  will  be  thus  done,  hence  it 
is,  that  when  the  sanctified  heart  is  drawn,  as  it  commonly 
is,  into  direct  and  distinct  conscious  harmony  with  this  one 
infinite  reality,  it  has,  and  can  have  really  no  specific  or  special 
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dfesires,  sod  consequently  no  specific  objects  of  prayer.  It 
is  held  in  a  state  of  fixed  and  devout  contemplation,  with 
an  inability  to  give  expression  to  but  one  sentiment,  and 
one  desire,  to  wit,  "  they  will  be  divine."  This  is  what'owr 
author  denominates,  "  the  prayer  of  silence."  This  £>nn 
of  prayer  is  thus  described  in  the  Life  of  Madame  Guy  on  : 

"  Every  body  knows,  or  is  supposed  to  know,  what  is  meant  by  silent 
frayer.  It  is  prayer  of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  the  single  exception, 
mat  it  is  prayer  in  words  unspoken.  But  the  prayer  of  silence,  as  the 
phrase  is  used  in  the  higher  experimental  writers,  is  a  prayer  which  is 
too  deep  for  words.  It  is  a  state  of  the  soul,  which  does  not  speak,  be- 
cause  it  has  nothing  to  say.  It  has  a  consciousness  of  having  God  ;  and 
in  the  fullness  and  riches  of  its  possession,  it  rests,  it  is  silent,  it  asks 
nothing  more.  Having  God,  what  is  it  possible  for  it  to  seek  and  to 
dsk  more  than  it  now  has  1  The  reception  of  God's  will,  and  delight 
in  it,  is  the  inmost  throb  and  life  of  Us  life.  That  will  is  infinitely 
vise,  unchangeable  and  eternal.  It  can  not  more  change  than  God 
can  change.  And  those  who  are  perfectly  in  that  will,  by  spiritual 
anion,  rest  in  it,  just  as  God  rests  in  it.  And  God,  whose  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity always  terminates  in  an  object,  which  is  fixed  and  established, 
because  it  is  the  expression  of  his  own  unchangeable  will,  has  a  rest 
perfect  and  eternal. 

"  We  have  here  the  principle  of  the  prayer.  The  soul,  in  its  princi- 
ple or  life,  may  be  in  perfect  union  with  God ;  and  yet,  from  time  to 
time  it  may  be  practically  distracted  and  troubled  with  the  cares,  the 
pressures,  and  the  trials  of  the  world.  When  these  distractions  and 
cares  cease,  it  returns  to  God  in  the  exercise  of  spiritual  recollection ; 
thus  placing  God  not  only  reallv  but  consciously  in  the  centre.  And  in 
the  high  state  of  experience  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  soul 
enters  into  communion  with  Him  not  by  formal  prayer,  which  specifies 
consecutively  its  petitions,  but  by  the  prayer  oj  silence,  which,  soaring 
above  the  rest  and  the  trial,  the  joy  and  the  sorrow  of  time,  which  are 
good  or  evil  only  in  reference  to  the  imperfections  of  the  human  view 
of  things,  rests  calmly  with  God  Himself  in  God's  place  of  rest,  the 
Eternal  WiiL  So  strong  is  the  instinct  of  the  holy  soul  for  this  place  of 
divine  repose,  that  the  lips  are  sometimes  closed  almost  involuntarily. 
Its  prayer  is  summed  up  in  one  word,  Thy  will  be  done  ;  and  believ- 
ing without  a  doubt,  that  this  will,  as  each  moment  passes,  is  and  must 
be  done  either  into  its  positive  or  permissive  forms,  and  having  there- 
lore  its  supplication  fulfilled  in  the  very  act  of  supplicating,  its  prayer 
almost  necessarily  assumes  the  form  of  adoration  without  words ;  it 
rests  in  God  *nd  is  silent."— Madame  Guyon,  Vol.  I.  pp.  346 — 8. 

In  the  Interior  Life  the  same  state  is  thus  described  : 

"  The  state  of  mind,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  appears  to  be  dis- 
closed in  one  of  the  short  prayers,  that  are  found  in  Fenelon's  Pious 
Reflections ;  a  part  of  which  is  as  follows. 

.  "O  Lord,  I  know  not  what  I  should  ask  of  Thee.  Thou  only  know- 
est  what  I  want;  and  Thou  lovest  me,  if  I  am  thy  friend,  better  than  I 
qui  lore  myself.    0  Lotd,  give  to  me,  thy  child,  what  is  proper,  what- 
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soever  it  may  be,  I  dare  not  ask  either  crosses  or  comforts.  I  only 
present  myself  before  Thee.  I  open  my  heart  to  Thee.  Behold  my 
wants,  which  I  am  ignorant  of;  but  do  Thou  behold  and  do  according 
to  Thy  mercy.  Smite,  or  heal !  Depress  me,  or  raise  me  up !  I  adore 
all  Thy  purposes,  without  knowing  them.  I  am  silent ;  I  offer  myself 
ia  sacrificed  "— Interior Life,  p.  468. 

As  the  entire  being,  in  this  state,  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  an  object  which  is  ever  one  and  unchangeable,  to  wit, 
the  will  of  God,  interior  experience  is  alike  uniform,  amid 
every  conceivable  variety  of  condition.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Interior  Life,  presents  our  author's  view  of 
this  form. of  Christian  experience. 

"  The  religious  state  of  Madam  Guyon,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life, 
illustrates  this  form  of  Christian  experience."  "  In  these  last  times," 
she  says,  "  I  can  hardly  speak  at  all  of  my  dispositions.  It  is  because 
my  state  has  become  simple  and  without  variations.  It  is  a  profound 
annihilation.  I  find  nothing  in  myself  to  which  I  can  give  a  name ; 
[that  is,  no  feelings  so  specific  and  remarkable,  separate  from  this 
simplicity  and  this  loss  of  self  in  God,  as  to  enable  me  to  describe  them.1 
All  that  I  know  is,  that  God  is  infinitely  holy,  righteous,  good,  ana 
happy." — All  good  is  in  Him.  As  to  myself,  I  am  a  mere  nothing. 
To  me  every  condition  seems  equal.  All  is  lost  in  his  immensity,  like 
a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea.  In  this  divine  immensity  the  soul  sees  itself 
no  more." 

In  that  state  of  internal  experience,  which  is  described  by  Madame 
Guyon,  there  seems  to  be  a  perfect  balance  and  harmony  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  mind.  There  may  be  deep  feeling,  (and  there  is  in 
reality  very  deep  feeling,)  but  it  is  so  perfectly  controlled  by  a  sense 
of  union  with  the  will  of  God,  that  the  result  is  complete  simplicity  and 
rest  of  soul." — Interior  Life,  p.  459. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  this  state  would  be  mainly  contemplative  rath- 
er than  discursive,  even  in  reference  to  the  attributes  of  God. 
Such  is  the  light  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  our  author.  He 
says: 

"  The  mind,  in  the  state  of  union  with  God,  is  disposed  to  indulge  in 
subdued  and  affectionate  acts  of  contemplation,  rather  than  in  examin- 
ative  and  discursive  or  reasoning  acts.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  that 
the  mind  may  remain  fixed  upon  God  and  may  be  in  a  certain  sense 
united  to  him,  in  what  may  variously  be  called  a  perceptive,  reflective, 
or  discursive  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  engaged  in  a  perceptive  or  specu- 
lative view  of  him,  occupied  in  the  critical  examination  of  his  various 
attributes,  his  justice,  wisdom  and  goodness,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
But  something  more  than  this  kind  of  union  is  implied  In  the  state  of 
mind,  which  we  are  now  speaking  of.  The  examinative  or  discursive 
state  of  the  mind  implies  the  presence  of  God  to  the  intellect  merely ; 
the  contemplative  state,  although  not  altogether  excluding  an  intellec- 
tual view,  implies  his  presence  to  the  heart    And  it  is  on  this  ground 
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that  we  make  the  remark*  that  the  mind  in  the  state  of  divine  union,  is 
rather  contemplative,  than  perceptive  and  examinative," — Interior 
Ufe>  p.  478,  479. 

The  prevading  characteristic  of  this  state  will  be  that  of  uq? 
interrupted  internal  quietness.  The  soul  has  found  its  fixed  and 
changeless  centre,  and  there  it  remains  in  almost  unconcious* 
yet  blissful  fixedness.  All  objects  and  events  are  either  direct- 
ly or  permissively  accordant  with  the  divine  will,  and  as  the, 
soul  in  all  its  desires,  feelings,  sentiments  and  choices  vibrate^ 
only  to  that  will  as  its  fixed  and  changeless  centre,  nothing 
within  or  without  can  transpire  to  disturb  its  perfect  quiet- 
ude. For  this  reason,  those  who  have  attained  to  this  state 
have  been  denominated  Quietists. 

Yet  Quietists  are  not  inactive.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the, 
energies  of  the  divine  will  are  continually  employed  ij) 
rolling  over  the  universe  a  ceaseless  tide  of  blessedness,  so 
the  Quietist,  in  harmonizing  with  that  will,  is  under  an  all- 
constraining  and  sweetly  compelling  influence,  so  to  speak, 
ever  drawing  forth  his  energies  in  good  will  to  all,  and  in 
acts  of  beneficence  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  afflic- 
tion, and  especially,  in  efforts  for  the  sanctification  of  the. 
church  and  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Speaking  of  the  ob- 
jection often  urged  that  the  state  of  mind  under  considera- 
tion, tends  to  inaction,  Prof.  Upham  says : 

"  But  a  little  examination  can  hardly  fail  to  place  all  such  erroneous1 
views  in  a  right  position.  The  doctrine  to  which  we  have  referred  as' 
having  been  maintained  by  many  pious  and  learfled  persons  in  various, 
periods  of  the  church,  is  not  that  of  an  absolute  extinction  of  the  desires 
iq  any  case ;  but  when  rightly  understood,  is  the  simple  and  important 
doctrine  of  a  right  position  of  them,  namely,  a  just  position  relatively 
to  the  will  of  God.  In  other  words,  a  holy  soul  is  not  destitute  of  de- 
sires; but  its  desires,  instead  of  being  divergent  to  every  point  of  at* 
traction  from  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  are  made  identical 
with,  and  are  lost  in  the  divine  desire,  the  divine  will.  It  is  not  true,, 
therefore,  that  such  a  soul  ceases  to  desire  ;  but  it  is  true,  that  in  its. 
present  state  it  desires,  In  particular  cases,  through  the  medium  and 
under  the  control  of  its  general  desire  for  God's  glory.  Can  it  be  pos-* 
aible,  that  such  a  soul,  that  such  a  person,  simply  because  his  desire* 
have  assumed  a  just  and  sanctified  position,  can  fail  to  act,  and  to  aot 
energetically  for  his  fellow  men,  when  he  has  before  himself,  and  when 
he  deeply  feels  the  mighty  motive  of  God's  express  command  1  Let  it 
be  true,  if  you  please,  that  the  whole  Christian  world  ceases  to  act  from 
this  moment,  except  from  the  single  motive  of  God's  will,  and  would 
there  be  less  of  watchfulness  for  the  salvation  of  men,  less  of  prayer, 
or  less  of  any  thing,  which  constitutes  the  fruth,  the  power,  and  tfte 
unity  of  Christian  effort  1  .1 
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"  Certain  it  is,  that,  in  the  case  of  Madame  Catharine  Adorna,  so 
often  cited  by  different  writers  in  the  controversy  just  now  referred  to, 
under  the  name  of  Catharine  of  Genoa,  notwithstanding  her  avowed 
opinion  that  in  the  sanctified  person  ail  human  desire  is  merged  and 
virtually  lost  as  a  distinct  principle  of  action  in  its  unity  with  the  divine 
will,  she  felt,  and  prayed,  and  labored,  (I  think  I  may  say  with  much 
reason  to  the  very  extent  of  her  capability,)  for  man's  good  and  man's 
salvation.  It  was  God's  will,  whether  revealed  in  his  word  or  his 
Providences,  which  sounded  to  her  holy  heart  like  the  voice  of  a  trun> 
pet  As  a  human  being,  as  a  woman  touched  with  woman's  sympathies, 
she  might  have  desired,  and  undoubtedly  did  desire,  the  good  of  her  fel- 
low-beings. But  what  was  the  human  motive  to  the  divine  1  What 
was  the  impulse  of  human  sympathy,  which,  considered  separately  from 
the  divine  will,  might  have  been  right  and  might  have  been  wrong,, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  compared  with  God's  com* 
mand  1  No  more  than  earth  to  heaven,  no  more  than  time  to  eternity, 
no  more  than  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  She  could  not  estimate  it,  nor 
think  of  it ;  she  counted  it  less  than  a  drop  to  the  ocean." — Catharin* 
Adorna,  p.  99—101. 

Our  quotations  relative  to  this  department  of  our  enqui- 
ries have  been  quite  lengthy,  because  we  desired  to  give  our 
readers  full  opportunity  to  understand  the  views  of  our 
author  in  respect  to  it.  Hereafter  we  may  be  more  con- 
cise in  our  statements  as  well  as  citations. 

3.  We  have  now  stated  our  author's  view  of  the  manner  of 
attaining  this  state,  together  with  its  essential  elements  w^en 
attained.  The  inquiry  which  next  arises  pertains  to  the  pro- 
cess through  which  the  mind,  according  to  him,  must  pass 
after  the  union  between  the  human  and  the  divine  will  has 
been  effected,  and  before  its  final  results  are  consummated, 
in  the  form  of  experience  above  elucidated.  This  process 
needs  to  be  distinctly  developed  in  our  minds,  in  order  to  a 
fall  understanding  ot  our  author's  ideal  of  the  Christian  life. 
This  process,  which  in  some  may  be  of  shorter,  and  in  oth- 
ers of  longer  continuance,  consists  in  a  painful  crucifixion 
of  the  various  forms  and  elements  of  what  he  denominates 
"  the  life  of  nature,"  in  other  words,  of  our  natural  and 
unsanctified  propensities,  till  our  entire  being,  our  intellect, 
sensibility  and  will  are  all  subdued  into  full  harmony  with 
the  divine  will.  In  Madame  Guyon,  for  example,  this  pro- 
cess of  inward  crucifixion  was  of  many  year's  continuance, 
before  it  was  fully  consummated  in  the  entire  extinction  of 
the  "life  of  nature."  In  Catharine  Adorna  it  was  of  much 
shorter  continuance.    In  all,  however,  it  is  attended  with 

£ain  and  suffering,  properly  denominated  a  crucifixion, 
[esayi: 
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"A  soul,  right  with  God,  is  a  soul  crucified.  A  soul  right  with  God, 
is  a  soul,  which,  in  having  undergone  a  painful  death  to  every  worldly 
tie,  is  a  soul,  which  may  be  described,  in  the  figurative  sense,  as  being 
nailed  to  the  cross.  The  crucifixion  of  the  outward  life,  by  a  separation 
from  outward  error,  and  by  doing  right  outwardly,  is  of  far  less  conse- 
quence, in  itself  considered,  and  far  less  painful  than  the  crucifixion  of 
the  inward  life  by  doing  and  being  right  inwardly. — Life  of  Faith, 
p.  243. 

Again  he  says : 

"  The  term  crucifixion  implies  suffering.  The  crucifixion  of  our  in* 
ward  nature  can  not  take  place  without  the  experience  of  suffering. 
The  suffering  which  we  experience,  is  mental,  and  is  analogous  to  that, 
which  we  experience  at  any  and  all  times,  when  our  desires  are  crossed 
and  disappointed.  It  is  the  pain  or  suffering  of  ceasing  to  be  what  we 
have  been  by  nature,  and  what  by  nature  we  have  loved  to  be.  A  de- 
sire, a  love,  a  passion,  disappointed  of  its  object,  is  always  a  sufferer. 
Such  is  the  natural  law  in  the  case.  And  the  intensity  of  the  pain  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  passion.  If  we  loved  the  world 
with  but  little  strength,  if  we  were  bound  to  it  but  by  slight  adhesion, 
the  process,  which  sunders  this  attachment,  and  disappoints  this  love, 
would  give  but  slight  pain.  But  bound  as  we  are  in  fact  with  a  tie 
which  reaches  forth  from  the  heart  to  its  object  with  the  first  moment 
of  life,  and  which  grows  stronger  and  stronger  with  every  pulsation, 
until  it  embodies,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  whole  strength  of  the 
soul,  the  pain  of  separation,  which  corresponds  to  the  strength  of  the 
previous  attachment,  is  keen  and  intense  indeed.  The  sufiering  of  a 
parent,  who  sees  all  his  attachments  and  hopes  expiring  in  the  death  of 
a  beloved  child,  are  not  keener.  Hence  in  experiencing  the  new  in- 
ward life,  we  are  said  to  be  crucified  to  that  which  went  before ;  not 
only  because  we  die  to  it,  but  because  in  dying  to  it  we  suffer." — Ldfs 
of  Faith— pp.  244—245. 

4.  We  have  reserved  for  a  distinct  topic  of  consideration,  our 
element  of  our  author's  ideal  of  the  "interior  life,"  an  element, 
which  might  properly  have  been  included  under  a  formerdivis- 
ion  of  the  subject.  We  have  done  this  for  the  reason  that  we 
desire  to  have  special  attention  directed  to  this  one  point. 
We  refer  to  Prof.  Upham's  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
will  of  God  is  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  revealed  to  the  sancti- 
fied mind.  Such  a  mind  finds  the  will  of  God  mainly  in 
Providence.  It  lives  and  acts  according  to  the  divine  will 
because  it  lives  and  acts  according  to  the  order  of  provi- 
dence, sweetly  acquiescing  iq  all  that  occurs,  and  being 
controlled  by  it,  as  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will.  Daily 
duties  arise  from  the  daily  orderings  of  Providence.  Every 
event  of  life  should  be  contemplated  as  a  part  of  the  orderings 
of  Providence,  and  consequently,  as  a  special  revelation  of 
of  the  divine  will  to  us*    The  inward  teachings  and  sugges- 
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tions  of  the  Spirit  can  be  rightly  interpreted,  only  as  they 
lire  contemplated  in  the  light  of  the  providences  of  God,  as 
they  occur  from  moment  to  moment.  Much,  if  not  all  that 
he  has  written  upon  this  subject  may  be  read  with  great 
profit  by  all  truly  spiritual  minds. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  manner  of  presenting  this  subject, 
we  adduce  a  single  extract  from  the  Interior  Life.  Afier 
laying  down  the  proposition,  that "  We  can  not  as  a  general 
thing  arrive  at  the  true  interpretation  and  import  of  the 
inward  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  except  by  connecting 
with  them,  and  considering  them  in  their  relation  to  God** 
outward  providences,  he  expresses  in  a  subsequent  para- 
graph, the  following  sentiments. 

"  The  mind  of  God,  as  it  is  disclosed  in  his  providences,  and  the 
mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  soul  are  one ;  and 
consequently  in  their  different  developments  from  time  to  time  can 
never  be  at  variance,  but  will  always  be  in  harmony  with  each  other. 
And  not  only  this,  they  have  a  relation  to  each  other  which  is  mu- 
tually and  positively  illuminative.  They  throw  light,  the  one  upon 
the  other.  Certain  it  is  that  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  in  all  cases 
of  mere  practical  action  and  duty,  can  not,  as  a  general  thing,  be 
clearly  and  definitely  ascertained,  except  in  connection  with  provi- 
dential dispensations.  Such  dispensations  are  the  outward  light,  which 
corresponds  to  and  throws  a  reflex  illumination  upon  the  inward  light. 
And  this  is  so  general  a  law  of  the  divine  operation,  that  persons,  who  are 
truly  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  generally  and  perhaps  always  found 
to  keep  an  open  eye  upon  the  divine  providences,  as  important  and  true 
Interpreters  of  the  inward  spiritual  leadings.  And  accordingly  we  rind 
the  following  expressions  in  the  Life  of  Madame  Guyon.  "  My  soul 
could  not  incline  itself  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  since  that  another 
will  had  taken  the  place  of  its  own ;  but  only  nourished  itself  with  the 
daily  providences  of  God.  And  again,  "the  order  of  divine  providence 
makes  the  whole  rule  and  conduct  of  a  soul  entirely  devoted  to  God. 
While  it  faithfully  gives  itself  up  thereto,  it  will  do  all  things  right  an4 
well,  and  will  have  every  thing  it  wants,  without  its  own  care;  be- 
cause God,  in  whom  it  confides,  makes  it  every  moment  do  what  He 
requires.  God  loves  what  is  of  his  own  order." — Interior  Life,  pp. 
372—373. 

This  view  of  the  relation  of  the  sanctified  mind  to  the 
external  providences  of  God,  has  induced,  we  judge,  % 
conception  of  the  peculiar  relations  which  God  sustains  to 
such  minds  in  the  advanced  stages  of  sanctification,  a  con- 
ception developed  in  an  article  recently  published  in  the 
Guide  to  Holiness.  M  In  the  higher  states  of  sanctification," 
be  says,  "  the  soul  ceases  to  place  limits  to  God,  and  to 
assign  to  Him  a  locality.  To  the  view  of  Christians,  in  the 
iftore  ordinary  or  confimofl  state  of  esperiejiGe,  Gq4  4*  a 
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Being  afar  of."  H  They  scarce  ever  think  of  Him,  except 
as  a  being,  not  only  having  a  form,  but  a  definite  and  dis- 
tant locality."  He  then,  in  the  following  language,  shadows 
forth  the  view  which  Christians  "  in  the  higher  states  of 
sanctification  "  have  of  God.  Our  readers  will  be  greatly 
interested  and  profited  in  the  perusal  of  the  extract 

"  There  is  a  period,  however,  in  the  process  of  sanctification,  when 
God  is  gradually  withdrawn  from  this  position,  and  ceases  to  be  either 
limited  or  local.  At  this  period,  the  well-defined  and  impressive  image, 
which  had  been  present  to  our  thoughts  for  many  years,  becomes  more 
tod  more  indistinct,  more  and  mere  remote  from  us,  until  it  entirely 
disappears.  But  this  withdrawment  of  God  from  a  particular  locality, 
which  at  first  is  perplexing  and  trying,  is  followed  by  his  substitution 
and  re-appearance  to  the  eye  of  faith,  not  exclusively  in  any  one  place 
or  thing,  but  in  all  things  and  all  places ; — in  every  tree,  and  plant, 
and  rock,  and  flower ;  in  every  star,  in  the  wandering  moon,  in  the 
lasting  cloud,  in  the  wide  and  deep  sea,— in  insects  and  birds,  and  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  mountain,— in  men,  who  more  than  any  thing  else, 
hear  the  image  of  God  4 — and  in  all  events,  as  well  as  in  all  things. 

**  The  idea  which  we  have  of  God  under  these  circumstances,  may  be 
described  as  a  general  one,  and  perhaps  as  an  indistinct  or  indefinite 
one.  It  is  necessarily  wanting  in  that  clear  and  definite  outline,  which 
characterizes  that  restricted  and  inadequate  idea  of  God,  which  repre- 
sents Him  to  the  minds  eye  as  having  a  particular  form  and  a  particular 
place.  The  true  idea,  that  which  reveals  Him  without  the  limitations 
of  form  and  {riace,  is  indistinct  in  the  sense  of  being  without  definite 
bounds,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  its  being  unreal,  and  is  general  without 
being  weakened  by  its  unlimited  extent.  Without  assigning  God  to 
any  one  thing  or  place,  it  recognizes  Him,  rejoices  in  Him,  and  re- 
ceives Him  in  all.  Happy  is  the  man,  whose  heart  is  so  purified  that 
it  is  thus  brought  into  unity  with  a  God  universal. 

"  To  him  who  has  this  deeper  insight  and  this  higher  unity,  God 
breathes  in  the  vernal  zephyr,  and  shines  brightly  in  the  summer's  sun; 
he  sees  Him  moulding  and  painting  the  fruits  of  autumn,  and  sending 
the  hoar-frosts  and  piling  up  the  snows  of  winter ;  all  inanimate  na- 
ture is  full  of  Him.  He  sees  God  also  in  what  is  ordinarily  called  the 
work  of  men's  hands.  It  is  God  that  spreads  his  pillow — it  is  God 
that  builds  his  house — it  is  God  that  ploughs  his  fields — it  is  God  that 
selk  for  him  and  buys  for  him ;  God  gives  him  pain  and  sends  him 
joy— smites  him  when  he  is  sick,  and  heals  him  when  he  gets  well. 
And  what  God  does  for  Himself,  He  does  also  for  others,  and  for  com- 
munities. It  is  God  that  builds  up  and  puts  down — that  makes  kings 
and  makes  subjects— that  builds  up  one  nation  and  destroys  another— 
that  binds  the  chains  of  the  captive  and  gives  liberty  to  the  free— that 
makes  war  and  makes  peace.  All  men,  and  princes  and  nations  are 
in  his  hands  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  His  eternal  will, 
which  never  has  changed,  and  never  can  change,  dashes  them  to  pieces, 
or  fashions  them  to  everlasting  life.  All  things  are  his  sin  only  ex* 
npted,  and  sin  is  sin,  because  it  is  not  of  God.  Whatever  is  not  of 
God  is  of  the  devil— and  whatever  is  of  the  devil  is  sin. 
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♦♦What  blessed  remit*  *»uld  follow,  if  all  men  had  that  frith  whtifr 
deprives  God  of  form,  and  displaces  Him  from  a  particular  locality,  in 
order  that  being  without  form,  He  may  attach  Himself  to  all  forms,  and 
that  being  without  place,  He  may  be  found  present  in  all  places.  Sucb 
a  faith,  if  it  would  not  at  once  carry  us  up  to  the  New  Jerusalem, 
would  do  that  which  amouits  to  much  the  same  thing  —  it  would  bring 
the  New  Jerusalem  down  to  earth,  and  would  expand  its  golden  walla 
and  gates  to  the  limits  of  the  world  and  of  the  universe." — Guide  to 
Holiness,  Vol.  111.  pp.  121—3 

For  ourselves,  we  can  not  but  regard  as  a  still  higher  view 
than  that  to  which  our  author  seems  to  have  attained,  a 
conception  which,  to  some  extent,  unites  in  one  the  two 
views  above  presented,  of  the  relations  of  God,  as  manifest* 
ed  to  the  sanctified  mind,  a  view  which  does  not  assign  to 
God  any  special  or  even  an  indefinite  form,  (for  we  do  not 
think  that  Christians  generally  attach  the  idea  of  form  to 
God,)  biit  which,  while  it  contemplates  Him  as  manifested  in 
all  objects  andevents,  according  to  Prof.Upham's  moat  inter* 
esting  and  delightful  representation,  yet  thinks  of  some  locali- 
ty where  the  glory  of  God  is  in  a  special  manner  manifested, 
and  towards  which  therefore  sanctified  minds  are  drawn 
with  aspirations  unutterable.  *•  For  we  know  that  if  our 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens.  For  in  this  we  groan,  earnestly  desiring  to 
be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven."— 
2  Cor.  5:  1,2, 

We  have  now  fully  developed  our  conceptions  of  Prof* 
Upham's  ideal  of  "  the  interior  life,"  in  the  highest  form  ever 
realized  in  Christian  experience,  the  form  realized  in  those 
who  by  divine  grace,  are  "wholly  sanctified."  It  now 
remains  to  compare  this  ideal  with  our  apprehensions  of  that 
developed  in  the  scriptures  of  truth.  As  we  have  already 
intimated,  if  there  is  any  defect  in  the  ideal  of  Prof.  TJpham, 
it  pertains  mainly  to  a  want  of  completeness,  rather  thaa 
to  any  positive  elements  of  error  whieh  he  has  introduced 
into  it.  We  can  not  but  think,  that  there  is  in  it  this  incom- 
pleteness in  the  following  important  particulars ; 

I.  If  we  may  judge  from  his  writings,  the  idea  of  redemp- 
tion through  Christ,  and  a  union  with  God  conditioned  and 
consequent  upon  a  prior  deliverance  from  the  penalty  afid 
povver  of  sin,  and  the  attainment  of  perfect  internal  puiityr 
through  faith  in  Christ,  does  not  possess  that  distinctness  of 
development,  in  Prof.  Upham's  mind,  that  it  evidently  does 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Test** 
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went.  They  talk  much  of  a  union  with  God.  **I  will 
dwell  in  them  and  walk  in  them,  and  I  will  be  their  God, 
aad  they  shall  be  my  people."  "  And  I  will  be  a  Father 
uoto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the 

■    Lord  Almighty."    But  how  is  this  union  "  according  to  the 

pattern  shown  in  the  mount,"  to  be  effected  !  and  what  is 

its  nature,  when  consummated?    "  I  in  them  and  thou  in 

me,  that  they  may  be  one  in  us."    "  No  man  cometh  to  the 

Father  but  by  me."    These  writers,  also,  talk  much  of 

faith.    The  form  of  faith,  however,  of  which  they  speak,  is 

44  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  faith  in  God  as 

"in  Christ  reconciling  the   world   unto   Himself."    They 

speak   of  sanctification   by  faith;   but   it  is  sanctification 

through  faith  in  Christ.    They   often   speak  of  a  victory 

over  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil?  but  it  is  a  viotory 

obtained  "  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb^and  the  word  of 

his  testimony."    u  Who  is  He  that   overcometl}  the  world, 

but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God?"     The 

great  central  position  from  which  the  entire  circle  of  divine 

truth  was  contemplated  by  them  was  the  cross  of  -Christ, 

*ad  the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation.    The  burden  of  all 

their  discourses  and  epistles  was  to  "  make  known  what  is 

the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the  Gentiles, 

which  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory." 

Now  every  one  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Prof.  Up- 
turn can  not  fail,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  have  noticed  the 
feet  that  such  a  central  position  as  this  Christ  does  not 
occupy  in  those  writings.  How  seldom  does  even  the  name 
of  Christ  appear  in  them,  and  especially  the  idea  of  redemp- 

*  tion  specifically  through  faith  in  Him.  In  the  chapter  in 
the  Interior  Life,  containing"  directions  to  aid  in  the  attain- 
ment of  holiness,"  for  example,  we  find  but  two  and  those 
incidental  allusions  to  Christ;  while  the  idea  of  sanctification 
through  (kith  in  Him,  is  not  even  referred  to.    In  giving 

Christians  counsel  how  to  overcome  temptation,  we  should 

suppose  the  idea  of  victory  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
and  the  word  of  his  testimony  would  be  the  absorbing 
theme.     We  will  present  our  readers  with  all  that  he  says 

upon  the  subject,  when  speakiug  specifically  upon  it. 

"  Of  the  manner  in  which  we  are  to  meet  and  resist  temptations, 

"Perhaps  no  period  of  religious  life,  even  that  in  which  the  soul  is 

most  advanced,  i3  free  from  temptation.    The  Savior  Himself  was 

tempted.    Temptations  may  be  met  and  resisted  in  two  ways.    On* 

tray  is  to  give  them  our  whole  attention ;  to  meet  and  resist  them  in  a 
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direct  contest  But  inch  are  the  laws  of  mind,  that  when  we  meet  the 
temptation  in  this  way,  we  necessarily  withdraw  the  soul  from  that  en* 
tire  sympathy  and  union  with  God  which  should  ever  he  its  principle 
occupation. 

>4*  The  other  method  is,  to  turn  away  the  mind  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  evil  in  its  outward  form,  and  to  keep  it  fixed,  if  possible,  still 
more  closely  and  watchfully  upon  God.  A  little  child  on  perceiving  a 
monster,  does  not  wait  to  fight  with.it;  and  will  scarcely  turn  its  eyes 
toward  it ;  hut  quickly  shrinks  into  the  bosom  of  its  mother,  in  entire 
confidence  of  safety;  so  likewise  should  the  soul  turn  from  the  dangers 
of  temptation  to  her  God.  '  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,'  saith  the  Psalmist, 
'she  shall  not  be  moved:  God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early.'  Ps.  45:  5. 

"  If  we  do  otherwise,  and  in  our  weakness  attempt  to  attack  our  en* 
emies,  we  shall  frequently  feel  ourselves  wounded,  if  not  totally  defeat- 
ed ;  but,  by  casting  ourselves  into  the  simple  presence  of  God,  in  the 
exercise  of  faith,  we  shall  find  instant  snpplies  of  strength  for  our  sup* 
port.  This  was  the  succor  sought  for  by  David.  *  I  have  set,'  saith  he, 
*  the  Lord  always  before  me ;  because  he  is  at  my  right  hand  I  shall  not 
be  moved.  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth  ;  my 
flesh  also  shall  rest  fn  hope.'  Ps.  16 :  8,  9.  And  it  is  said  in  Exodus. 
4  The  Lord  shdil  fight  for  you,  aud  ye  shajl  hold  your  peace.' "  — Mar 
dame  Guy  on,  Vol  1,  pp.  391-392. 

Now  we  can  not  but  regard  such  a  fact  as  that  under  con- 
sideration, as  indicating  a  manifest  defect  in  the  ideal  of 
what  constitutes  the  essential  elements  of  the  "  interior  life'* 
or  rather  perhaps  in  the  mode  of  presenting  that  ideal  to 
the  world. 

Were  we  to  present  in  full  contrast  Prof.  Upham's 
Ideal  of  the  Life  of  Faith,  with  that  presented  in  the  Bible, 
we  would  take  the  following  passage  of  scriptures,  as  the 
basb  of  our  illustration :  "  For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees 
unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Of  whom  the 
whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named,  That  He  would  * 
grant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  ..be 
strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man : 
That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  that  ye, 
being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  May  be  able  to  compre- 
hend with  all  saint#what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
depth  and  height ;  And  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  may  be  filled  with  all  the  full- 
ness of  God."— Eph.  3 :  14—19.  The  reader  will  careful- 
ly notice  the  process  through  which  the  soul  is  here  repre- 
sented as  being  conducted  to  a  union  with  God.  In  the 
first  instance,  it  is  strengthened  and  enlarged  in  its  capaci- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Christ  as  an  indwelling  God 
and  Savior.  It  thus  becomes  confirmed  in  the  exercise  of 
love,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  comprehend  "  the  breadth  and 
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length,  and  depth  and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge."  The  result  is  a  union 
with  God  in  which  the  soul  is  filled  with  all  the  divine  full- 
ness. Now  the  writings  of  Prof.  Upham  seem  to  conduct 
the  reader  directly  to  this  last  idea,  the  idea  of  a  union  with 
God,  without  distinctly  developing  in  iis  mind  the  prior 
steps  above  presented  through  which  alone  this  blessed  con- 
summation can  be  attained. 

2.  We  are  also  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
Word  of  God  has  not  that  prominent,  central  position  in 
the  writings  of  Prof.  Upham,  that  it  should  have  in  the  heart 
of  the  believer.  The  grand  object  of  the  faith,  and  the 
source  of  the  victory  of  the  saints,  is  "  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  the  word  op  his  testimony.  Sanctified  minds 
meet  God,  and  learn  his  will,  and  enter  into  endearing  inter- 
commmunion  with  Him  in  his  providences.4*  Yet  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  their  souls,  aud  the  main  objects  of  their  faith  is 
the  written  word.'  Spiritual  writings  of  the  most  "perfect 
form  will  conduct  the  reader  to  this  great  center,  and  induce 
him  to  interpret  external  providences  themselves  in  the  light 
of  its  divine  teachings. 

Now  in  the  writings  of  Prof.  Upham,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  the  idea  of  providence,  and  of  union  with  God  and 
harmony  with  hlte  will,  as  manifested  in  providence,  and 
of  a  life  of  holiness  conformed  to  the  order  of  providence, 
is  presented  with  a  prominency  which  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  revealed  word  occupying  the  pre-eminent  place 
in  the  sanctified  mind  which  it  ought  to  occupy.  The 
saying  of  Madame  Guyon  cited  with  apparent  approba- 
tion by  our  author,  that  "  the  Order  of  divine  providence 
makes  the  whole  rule  and  conduct  of  a  soul  entirely  devoted 
to  God,"  should  be  received  with  much  modification,  before 
it  would  conform  to  our  conception  of  "the  whole  rule  and 
conduct "  of  such  a  mind. 

The  two  defects  in  the  writings  of  Prof.  Upham  noticed 
above,  are  referred  to  by  a  writer  in  the  Biblical  Repository, 
in  a  very  interesting  and  commendatory  review  of  the  "Life 
and  Writings  of  Madame  Guyon."  We  will  here  cite  the 
paragraph  to  which  we  refer. 

"  Now  we  challenge  no  man's  acceptance  of  these  notes  upon  what 
we  have  called  a  good  book  and  a  rare  character,  but  in  making  up 
our  mind  in  regard  to  a  model  of  piety  like  that  traced  and  comment- 
ed upon  in  this  life  of  Madame  Guyon,  how  are  we  to  fix  upon  the 
meridian  of  truth,  and  like  a  skillful  lunarian,  to  settle  upon  our  right 
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reckoning1 1  Plainly  our  Nautical  Almanac  must  be  the  revealed  Word 
of  God,  and  our  comparison  must  be  with  that  Is,  then,  this  joint 
product  of  Madame  Guyon  and  Professor  Upham  the  true  model  of  pi- 
ety delineated  or  elementally  found  there  ?  We  answer  at  once,  after 
ail  that  we  have  been  glad  to  say  so  heartily  in  commendation  of  this 
work,  that  there  is  in  it  and  the  religious  writings  of  Professor  Upbam 
generally,  though  he  raeaneth  not  so,  too  little  of  Christ,  and  too  much 
stress  laid  on  self-denial  without  Christ.  Now  that  the  narrative  and 
sympathetic  interest  excited  by  a  first  perusal  is  over,  we  can  see  clear- 
ly that  there  is  too  much  of  self  and  too  littl*  of  the  Word  in  this  good 
book.  And  it  would  hardly  be  right  to  let  the  strain  of  remark  go  torth 
in  which  we  have  naturally  written,  without  cautioning  the  reader  to 
compare  this  book  narrowly  with  the  Bible,  and  let  every  man  that  pe* 
ruses  it  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  genuine  holiness,  however  lovely 
/or  grave  its  aspect,  but  what  comes  from  Christ  as  its  source  and  looks 
to  Christ  as  its  example,  its  end,  and  its  aim." — Dibical  Repository,  pp. 
643-644.  ♦ 

All  that  PrpC  Upham  has  written  in  respect  to  provi- 
dence, we  cegard,  as  we  have  before  said,  as  true,  and  of 
great  importance  with  the  exception  that  the  Word  should 
have  a  more  central  position  in  the  sanctified  mind  than  he 
seems  to  have  given  it. 

3.  The  want  of  prominency  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross 
in  Prof.  Upham's  view  of  the  gospel  has  induced  him,  as  we 
judge,  to  present  as  the  leading  elements  of  his  ideal  of 
Christian  character,  in  its  higher  and  mote  perfect  forms  of 
development,  the  principles  of  contemplativeness,  internal 
quietude,  and  simple  acquiescence  in  providence.  These  are 
essential  elements  of  such  a  character.  We  cannot  but 
think,  however,  that  they  occupy  a  position  somewhat  too 
prominent  and  exclusive  in  his  representation.  A  quietist 
was  never  made  in  the  presence  of  the  cross.  He  whose 
character  has  been  moulded  and  formed  by  a  full  vision  of 
the  mysteries  of  th^  incarnation,  will  indeed  possess  and 
exhibit  "  quietness  and   assurance   forever,"  and  this,  with 

fjrfect  contentment  and  acquiescence  in  the  allotments  of 
rovidence,  in  every  condition  in  life.  Yet  that  same  vision 
will  blend  into  that  character,  and  render  equally  prominent 
and  distinctive  in  it,  other  elements  of  a  different  and  opposite, 
though  not  of  a  contradictory  nature.  In  such  a  character,  we 
shall  find  harmoniously  blended  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
and  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,  the  quietness  of  the  lamb, 
and  the  boldness  of  the  lion,  a  child-like  simplicity,  quietness 
and  acquiescence  in  providence,  and  a  spirit  of  stern  rebuke 
of  sin,  of  turning  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  we  had  almost  said 
of  restless  activity  in  spreading  it  through  the  world.     Such 
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pre-eminently  was  the  character  of  our  great  exemplar. 
He  stands  revealed  to  our  contemplation  as  "  the  Lamb  of 
God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  and  at  the  same 
time  as  "the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah."  We  are  melted 
into  tenderness,  as  we  behold  Him  "  led  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,*'  and  at  the  same  time,  we  are  filled  with  awe 
and  trembling  in  his  presence  as  "  in  the  greatness  of  his 
strength,"  He  comes  to  us  "  from  Edom,  in' dyed  garments 
from  Bozra." 

Such  too  was  the  character  of  his  immediate  followers  who 
were  drawn  nearest  to  his  heart,  and  drank  most  deeply  into 
his  spirit.  The  beloved  disciple,  while  reposing  with  dove-like 
simplicity  and  sweetness  upon  his  bosom,  received  while  re* 
dining  there,  a  spirit  which,  without  changing  the  sweet 
and  attractive 'mildness  of  his  temper,  rendered  him  truly  a 
son  of  thunder.  While  the  apostles  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  churches,  were  mild  and  u  gentle  even  as  a  nurse 
cherishes  her  children,"  they  were  imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
stern  opposition  to  all  forms  of  wrong  doing  which  induced 
them  to  hold  themselves  in  u  readiness  to  revenge  all  diso- 
bedience "  of  every  kind.  Thought  itself  can  never  repre- 
sent a  form  of  character  so  perfect  as  that  which  preserves 
distinct,  and  yet  harmoniously  blends  into  one  the  diverse 
and  apparently  opposite  elements  under  consideration. 
When  either  of  these  extremes  is  presented  as  the  sum  or 
even  leading  element  of  Christian  character,  we  have  then, 
to  say  the  least,  a  defective  view.  Such  we  cannot  but 
regard  that  presented  by  Prof.  Upham.  While  we  would 
not  present  the  mature  Christian  as  less  contemplative  than 
he  ctoes,  we  would  not,  as  he  does,  present  the  element  of 
contemplativeness  as  inducing  in  him  a  disposition  not  to 
engage  with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  in  "  imaginative  and  dis- 
cursfpre  or  reasoning  acts."  We  would  not  represent  him  as 
imbued  with  a  spirit  less  quiet,  acquiescent  and  submissive  ; 
but  we  would  represent  him  as  blending  with  these,  deep 
thought,  intense  emotion,  earnest  zeal,  and  tireless  activity. 
The  perfection  of  the  gospel,  in  connection  with  its  sovereign 
efficacy  as  a  remedial  system,  consists  in  its  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  secure  the  fullest  development,  and  to  bring  into  the 
most  vigorous  and  harmonious  activity  all  departments  of  our 
mental  nature  alike. 

4.  In  order  to  attain  to  a  full  apprehension  of  the  ideal 
of  Christian  experience  as  presented  in  the  scriptures,  we 
need,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  connect  with  all  that  Prof.  Up- 
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ham  has  said  of  the  "  crucifixion  of  the  life  of  nature,"  the 
idea  of  the  most  full  and  perfect  development  and  strong 
action  of  all  the  mental  powers  and  susceptibilities  under 
the  influence  of  a  revelation  of  "  things  unseen  and  eternal" 
through  the  word,  providence  and  Spirit  of  God.  The  first  aiqi 
of  the  gospel  is  to  subdue  the  varied  propensities  of  our 
nature,  and  subject  their  entire  activity  to  its  own  pure  and 
divine  principles.  Its  aim  then  is  to  give  to  every  depart- 
ment of  our  mental  being  the  most  full  and  perfect  develop- 
ment, and  to  secure  their  most  energetic  and  harmonious 
activity,  in  the  direction  of,  and  subordination  to  the  ends 
of  benevolence.  The  perfect  Christian  is  as  a  weaned  child 
in  his  submission  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  orderings  of 
his  providencer.  At  the  same  time  his  powers  are  brought 
into  a  state  of  intense  and  tireless  activity.  He  thinks 
deeply,  feels  intensely,  and  acts  with  the  highest  energy. 
Yet  all  his  activity  is  a  perfectly  balanced  one.  When  lus 
powers  are  the  most  widely  expanded  to  **  comprehend  the 
breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height,"  "when  he  "  re- 
joices with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory,'  when  fires 
are  burning  within  him  which  many  waters  can  not  quench, 
there  is  still  a  divine  calm  in  his  inner  being  which  renders 
all  his  activity  deliberate,  benign,  regulated.  Not  that  he 
is  always  in  a  state  of  deep  emotion,  by  any  means.  This 
we  speak  of  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
his  experience.  Strong  and  yet  perfectly  balanced  and 
regulated  action  is  the  highest  form  of  activity  of  which  we 
can  possibly  conceive.  This  is  the  form  which  the  gospel 
is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  secure.  We  must  contemplate 
it  in  its  adaptation  not  only  to  subdue  and  harmonize  the 
varied  principles  of  our  natures,  but  to  impart  to  them  the 
most  full  and  perfect  development,  in  order  to  understand 
its  entire  design.  In  contemplating  the  gospel  in  its  rela- 
tions and  designs  in  respect  to  one  department  of  our  na- 
ture, the  voluntary  or  moral,  for  example,  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  its  adaptations  and  benign  purposes  relatively  to 
others. 

5.  For  ourselves,  we  are  not  able  to  assent  to  all  that 
Prof.  Upham  has  said  about  the  painfulness  of  the  process 
through  which  the  sanctified  soul  has  been  conducted  to  a 
state  "  right  with  God."  The  Christian  to  be  sure  is  "  cru- 
cified with  Christ."  We  believe  however,  that  when  the 
scriptures  apply  such  language  to  him,  they  design  to  ex- 
press the  fact  of  his  actual  deadness  to  the  world,  to  sin 
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and  to-"  the  life  of  nature,"  through  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
not  the  manner  of  that  death/ as  being  either  pleasurable 
or  painful.  In  the  unveiled  presence  of  the  cross,  the  life  of 
nature  does  truly  become  extinct  and  crucified  in  the  be- 
liever. We  can  not  but  think,  however,  that  it  is  rather  by 
a  blissful  than  by  an  agonizing  process*  that  this  crucifixion 
takes  place.  Such  is  the  fact,  as  realized,  to  say  the  least, 
'in  the  experience  of  many  Christians.  The  Bible  also 
everywhere  speaks  of  it  as  the  privilege  of  every  Christian 
to  be  "  kept  in,  perfect  peace"  from  the  time  of  his  conver- 
sion onward.  It  charges  all  care  and  perplexity,  and  mental 
suffering,  implying  internal  unhappiness,  not  to  the  expiring 
agonies  of  "  the  life  of  nature"  but  to  one  cause  exclusive- 
ly, a  want  of  faith.    "  Where  is  your  faith?" 

6.  Nor  do  we  fully  accord  with  Professor  Upham's  idea, 
that  the  soul  in  the  higher  stages  of  sanctification,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  love  to  God,  ceases  to  regard,  with  interest  and 
strong  desire,  its  own  holiness,  and  present  and  future  bless- 
edness. When  we  read  what  he  said  about  the  relation  of 
the  sanctified  mind  to  its  own  holiness,  we  were  led  at 
once  to  contrast  his  representation  with  that  of  Paul  in  re* 
spect  to  the  same  subject.  "  Our  rejoicing  is  thisr  the  testi- 
mony of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
cerity, not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we 
have  had  our  conversation  in  the  world."  Here  one  of  the 
principle  sources  of  the  blessedness  of  the  believer  is  repre* 
seated  as  consisting  in  the  conscious  possession  of  personal 
holiness.  When  we  read  also  that,  in  the  same  state,  heaven 
itself  ceases  to  be  an  obj  ect  of  strong  and  specific  desire,we  were 
again  led  to  contrast  such  a  sentiment  with  that  revealed  in 
the  scriptures  in  respect  to  the  same  subject.  "  Earnestly 
desiring  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from 
heaven" — "  We  are  saved  by  hope" — V Which  hope  we  have 
as  an  anchor  to  the  soul  sure  and  steadfast,  entering  into 
that  within  the  veil" — "  To  them  who  by  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing  seek  for  glory,  and  honor,  and  immortal- 
ity, eternal  life" — -"  For  they  that  say  such  things  declare 
plainly  that  they  seek  a  country" — *'  but  now  they  desire 
a  better  country,  tliat  is,  an  heavenly :  wherefore  God  is 
not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God :  for  he  hath  prepared 
for  them  a  city" — "  Which  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of 

gbry." 

7.  Nor  does  the  exercise  of  loVe  to  God  render  us  indiffer- 
ent to  our  own  blessedness,  either  present  or  prospective. 
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To  become  such,  we  must  cease  to  know  ourselves  is  capa- 
ble of  good.  Such  love  does  render  us  willing  to  make,  and 
joyful  in  making  any  sacrifices  requisite  to  the  promotion  of 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  higher  good  of  others.  If  the 
object  surrendered,  however,  was  not,  in  our  esteem,  a 
good  to  us,  and  a  rtalgood,  there  would  be  no  virtue  in 
making  the  sacrifice.  Besides,  if  our  own  holiness  and  hap* 
piness  should  cease  to  be  to  us  objects  of  interest  and  desire, 
those  of  all  other  creatures  should  be  also,  and  we  should 
cease  to  "  rejoice  with  those  that  do  rejoice  and  weep  with 
those  that  weep." 

8.  We  are  also  constrained  to  affirm,  that  in  our  judgment, 
Professor  Upham,  in  representing  the  soul  in  full  harmony 
with  the  will  of  God,  as  ceasing  to  will  and  desire  any 
thing  excepting  when  contemplated  as  the  object  of  the 
divine  will  and  desire,  has  stated  only  a  part  of  the  truth. 
If  an  object  has  an  intrinsic  value  in  itself,  as  all  immor- 
tal souls  have,  it  should  be  valued  by  us  for  its  own  sake, 
as  well  as  an  object  of  the  divine  will  and  desire.  God  also 
values  the  soul  for  its  own  sake.  If  our  love  corresponds 
with  his,  as  all  will  admit  that  it  ought  to  do,  we  shall  val- 
ue it  and  desire  its  good  for  the  same  reason  that  God  does. 
Sympathy  with  the  divine  love  may  increase  our  interest  \x* 
such  object ;  but  it  can  not  create  such  interest,  when  we 
have  ceased  to  regard  it  for  its  own  sake.  The  mind  that 
regards  itself  or  any  other  immortal  being  "  as  nothing,"  un- 
less the  term  be  used  in  a  highly  figurative  sense,  does  not 
regard  it  as  God  does.  God  "  did  not  spare  his  own  Son 
but  delivered  Him  up"  for  "  nothing."  The  thing  purchas- 
ed was  well  worth  the  infinite  price  paid  for  it.  So  it 
should  be  regarded  by  us,  if  we  would  be  "  imitators  of 
God." 

9.  The  "  prayer  of  silence"  also*  as  it  appears  to  us,  as 
presented  by  Professor  Upham,  occupies  a  more  prominent 
place  in  the  highest  forms  of  Christian  experience,  than  it 
does  in  the  Bible  representation  unless  we  confine  the  sub- 
ject strictly  to  the  aspirations  of  the  Christian  relatively  to 
his  own  subjective  states. 

Relatively  to  himself  the  Christian  who  has  found  God 
as  the  everlasting  light  of  his  soul,  often  feels  that  he  has 
nothing  more  to  desire  or  ask.  "His  cup  runneth  over.** 
But  the  same  fullness  that  he  enjoys  in  God,  draws  out  his 
heart  in  "  strong  crying  and  tears,"  that  the  church  and  the 
world  around  him  may  partake  of  the  same  blessedness. 
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The  fdft  and  entire  harmony  of  the  whole  being  of  Christ 
with  the  will  of  God,  did  not  prevent  his  "groaning  in  spirit" 
at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  nor  weeping  over  Jerusalem  in 
view  of  her  approaching  calamities.  Nor  does  it  now  pre- 
vent his  being  "  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities." 
Any  view  of  providence,  or  of  the  ^11  of  God  as  accom- 
plished in  providence  which  tends  to  prevent  the  continued 
exercise  of  a  similar  spirit  in  us,  does  not  correspond  with 
the  view  which  God  Himself  takes  of  the  same  subject, 

10.  We  can  not  but  think  also  that  those  who  read  Prof. 
Upham's  writings  are  in  danger  of  getting  the  impression 
though  the  author  meaneth  not  so,  that  faith  by  an  influ- 
ence intrinsic  in  the  exercise  itself  results  in  the  grace  of 
sanctification.  According  to  the  Bible  view,  we  are 
sanctified  by  faith,  not  through  any  sanctifying  effi- 
cacy there  is  intrinsically  in  faith  itself,  but  by  its  se- 
curing a  divine  influence,  by  which  we  are  sanctified, 
"  The  very  God  of  peace  Himself  sanctifies  wholly,"  when 
in  the  exercise  of  faith  we  count  Him  "  faithful  that  calleth 
us."  Aside  from  being  the  condition  of  the  reception  of 
such  an  influence,  faith  has  no  efficacy  to  produce  such  a 
result.  But  we  must  here  drop  this  and  other  topics,  that 
we  desired  to  remark  upon  in  the  present  article. 

We  have  said  that  in  every  stage  of  his  spiritual  progress, 
the  believer  may  find  touch  in  rrof.  Upham's  writings  to 
edify,  instruct  and  delight  him.  We  here  repeat  the  same 
sentiment.  We  close,  however,  with  the  expression  of  the 
opinion,  that  these  writings  are  especially  adapted  to  enlarge 
the  vision  of  the  mature  believer  in  whom  Christ  is  already 
fully  formed,  the  hope  of  glory,  rather  than  to  direct  the 
inquirer  to  the  "  fountain  set  open  in  Jerusalem  for  sin  and 
uncleanness."  To  the  inquirer  who  needs  above  all  things, 
to  be  put  in  full  possession  of  the  idea  of  his  completeness  in 
Christ,  other  productions  may  be  more  specifically  adapted. 
Communing  with  the  spirit  of  Prof.  Upham,  through  his  wri- 
tings, is  like  the  partaking  of  a  cool  and  overflowing  fountain 
to  a  thirsty  soul.  When  separated  from  those  writings,  the 
recollection  of  such  inter-communion  is  "  like  the  memory  of 
joys  that  are  past,  mournful  and  pleasant  to  the  soul." 
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ITERARY  NOTICES. 

• 


PUBLICATIONS  RECENTLY  ISSUED  FROM  THE  OBERLIN 
PRESS,  BY  J.  M.  FITCH. 

BY    PEES.   A.    MAHAN. 

Since  our  last  number  was  issued,  the  following  works  have 
been  given  to  the  public  from  the  press  above  named. 
Without  apprehending  the  charge  of  egotism,  we  shall 
speak  freely  of  our  judgment  of  the  merit  of  all  these 
works  save  one. 


guide  to  the  savior  ;  or  conditions  of  attaining  to  and 
abiding  in  entire  holiness  of  heart  and  life+  by  Prof.  C. 

G.  Finney.  • 

The  great  want  of  the  church  is  a  well  developed  appre- 
hension of  her  completeness  in  Christ.  The  object  of  this 
work  js  to  meet  this  very  necessity,  and  well  has  that  object 
>een  accomplished.  It  embodies  one  of  the  best  thoughts 
the  author  ever  attempted  to  elucidate.  We  only  express, 
we  believe,  the  united  judgment  of  those  who  have  carefully 
read  the  work,  when  we  affirm,  that  seldom,  if  ever,  has 
he  succeeded  better,  in  the  elucidation  of  any  one  concep- 
tion whatever.  , ' 


my  mother  :  a  grateful  tribute  to  departed  worth,  by  Rev. 
Albert  Bushnell,  Missionary  to  Africa.  Preface  and  poe- 
try by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney.    (Second  edition.) 

Here,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  we  have  an    exhi- 
bition, not  of  an  ideal,  but  real  character,  in  the  contempla- 
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lion  of  which,  sanctified  min^s,  mothers  especially,  will  re- 
ceive a  new  impulse  in  the  way  of  holiness  and  usefulness. 
Such  has  been  the  reception  of  the  work  with  the  public, 
that  a  second  edition  has  recently  been  issued. 

• 

the  science  op  moral  philosophy:  by  Rev.  A.  Mahan, 
President  of  Oberlin  Coll.  Institute.  Author  of  "  a  Sys- 
tem of  Intellectual  Philosophy ;"  "  Doctrine  of  the 
Will ;"  &c. 

The  motives  of  authors  in  giving  their  thoughts  to  the 
public  are  various.  Some  write  far  the  purpose  of  gaining 
a  livelihood.  Others  to  gain  a  name.  Others  have  a  still 
higher  motive,  the  formation  of  public  opinion  in  respect  to 
fundamental  truth,  and  thereby  molding  the  public  char- 
acter. Among  the  class  last  named,  the  author  professedly 
ranks  himself.  Those  who  study  this  work,  will  as  we 
judge,  whether  they  agree  with  the  author  or  not,  become 
positive  thinkers,  and  that  in  respect  to  those  great  ques- 
tions of  fundamental  morality,  on  the  decision  of  which 
will  turn  many  if  not  most  of  the  great  issues  in  morals 
and  theology,  now  before  the  public. 


gospel  manna  for  christian  pilgrims  :    being  brief  com- 
ments on  rick  texts,  by  Rev.  Henry  Cowles. 

The  readers  of  the  Oberlin  Evangelist,  were  during  the 
issuing  of  the  first  volumes  of  that  paper,  greatly  interested 
and  profited  in  the  perusal  of  a  series  of  "  Short  Sermons," 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  H.  Cowles.  These  sermons  were 
then,  we  believe,  and  with  good  reason,  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  the  most  precious  portions  of  spiritual 
nourishment  given  to  the  public  through  the  columns  of  the 
Evangelist.  These  productions  have  been  carefully  revised 
by  the  author,  and  are  now  presented  for ,  general  circula- 
tion in  a  volume  by  themselves.  Our  readers  will  find  few 
productions  better  adapted  to  become  the  companions  of 
their  closets  than  this. 
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the  sntif^p's  excuses  condemu  god.  A  Sermon,  by  Rev- 
C.  G.  Finney,  Professor  of  Theology,  Oberlin  Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

This  little  book  contains  a  single  discourse,  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Ot^rlin  Evangelist.  The  true  believer  shbuld 
read  the  discourse  that  he  may  learn  how  to  deal  with  those 
who  Increase  themselves  in  sin.  The  backslider,  the  luke- 
warm professor,  and  the  sinner  who  does  not  even  profess 
to  respect  the  claims  of  his  maker,  should  read  it,  that  they 
may  know  how  the  case  will  go  with  them,  in  the  dread  or- 
"  al  before  them. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

!  "SAVING   FAITH:" 

Or  the  Simple  BeUef  of  the  Gospel  considered  :  by  James  Mori- 
eon.    London :  1847. 

REVIEWED  BY   REV.   HENRY   COWLE8. 

For  several  reasons  this  work  is  worthy  of  notice  from  the 
religious  press  in  this  country.  Its  author  is  well  known  in 
his  native  Scotland,  and  in  some  portions  of  England  also, 
as  a  devoted,  earnest,  rousing,  and  effective  gospel  laborer, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press.  It  is  said  that  his 
labors  are  attended  with  great  success.  His  work  on  sav- 
ing faith  breathes  the  spirit  of  one  whose  soul  is  on  fire 
with  love  and  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men.  It  is  eminently 
lucid  and  sharp-pointed.  When  he  illustrates,  it  is  done  to 
the  purpose.  When  he  has  occasion  to  say,  "  Thou  art  the 
man,"  he  says  it.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  book  has 
been  useful  to  many — but  this  remark  can  be  much  better 
explained  after  an  analysis  of  its  doctrines  and  teachings  has 
been  given. 

The  volume  has  not  within  my  knowledge  been  published 
in  this  country.  Substantially  the  same  views  of  faith 
however,  have  been  spread  extensively  over  the  Western 
States  by  means  of  the  preaching  and  writings  of  Alexander 
Campbell  and  his  associates.  I  say,  substantially  the  same, 
for  in  their  one  great  fundamental  point  they  are  identical.  I 
am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  system  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, to  say  whether  he  has  carried  out  his  fundament- 
al position  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Morrison 
has  done.  The  great  peculiarity  in  the  system  of  each 
seems  to  be  indigenous  in  Scotland.     Whether  it  ought  to 
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be  imported  into  this  or  other  countries,  is  an  important 
question,  upon  which  my  future  remarks  may  indirectly 
throw  some  light.  My  chief  object  now  however,  is  to 
illustrate  what  I  deem  the  true  idea  of  saving  faith.  The- 
intrinsic  importance  of*the  subject  will  amply  justify  a  hum- 
ble attempt. 
My  plan  is  to  present, 

I.  An  analysis  of  the  toork  under  review. 

II.  A  corresponding  analysis  of  what  I  deem  the  true  doc* 
trine  of  saving  faith. 

I.  1.  The  strictly  fundamental  position  in  Mr.  Morrison's 
system  is  that  saving  faith  is  a  purely  intellectual  belief  of 
revealed  gospel  truth.  Faith  is  nothing  else  than  belief,  and 
belief  is  a  perfectly  simple  and  well-known  act  of  the 
mind.    For  example, 

"  I  tell  you  that  1  have  a  Polyglott  Bible  in  my  library.  If  you  think 
me  a  man  of  veracity,  you  believe  me  and  you  know  what  it  is  to  believe. 
Faith,  belief,  or  believing  then,  is  nothing  but  the  credit  we  give  to  the 
testimony  of  a  credible  witness ;  it  is  our  assurance  that  his  report  is 
true." 

44  You  believe  a  man  called  Cesar  lived  in  ancient  times,  and  a  man 
called  Napoleon  in  modern  times ;  "  44  you  believe  there  is  a  continent 
called  America,  and  that  it  lies  west  of  Great  Britain."  4*  In  precisely 
the  same  manner,  are  the  statements  of  the  Bible  believed  by  every  man 
who  is  convinced  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God."  "  This  firm  per- 
suasion of  the  truth  of  God's  report  is  faith  or  believing ;  and  it  is  all 
important  to  remember  that  faith  or  believing  is  nothing  else  teak 
this. — pp.  20,  21. 

The  emphatic  capitals  are  the  author's. 

44  Gospel-believing  is  exactly  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  every-day  be- 
lieving. It  differs  nothing  in  its  nature ;  it  differs  only  in  its  object" 
Again,  in  the  every-day  expressions,  44  /  believe  it,"  44  /  donH  believe  it," 
the  word  44  believe  "  means  precisely  the  same  thing  and  describes  pre- 
cisely the  same  act  or  exercise  of  mind  which  it  means  and  describes 
when  John  the  Baptist  says, — »4  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  ever- 
lasting life."  There  is  not  the  thousandth  part  of  a  difference  between 
the  two  states  of  mind,  so  far  as  the  act  of  believing  is  concerned."^ 
p.  14. 

These  quotations  might  be  augmented  indefinitely — if  , 
need  were.  I  wish  to  present  the  author's  meaning  both  J 
truthfully  and  fully,  for  this  position  is  logically  fundamental  I 
in  his  system.  ' 
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2.  Mr.  Morison  holds  it  to  be  absurd  if  not  ridiculous  to* 
suppose  t/iat  saving  faith  involves  in  itself  any  cordial  assent 
of  the  heart,  or  any  feeling  of  the  power  of  truth. 

We  have  this  sentiment  expressed  thus : 

"You  see  how  absurd  it  is  to  discriminate  between  heart-believing 
and  head-believing ;  and  you  see  also  how  inaccurate  and  delusive  are 
all  those  definitions  of  faith  that  represent  it  as  something  different 
from  the  "  mere  belief  of  the  truth,"  and  transmute  it  into  some  such 
equivocal  exercise  of  head  and  heart  combined,  as  ".a  cordial  consent." 
-#>.  82,  83. 

"Here  is  one  great  reason  why  so  many  persons  miss  salvation.  In- 
stead of  searching  their  Bible  to  find  out  the  true  thing  to  be  believed 
by  them  that  they  may  be  saved,  they  are  doing  their  best  to  cherish 
lively  feelings,  to  fan  their  good  opinion  of  themselves,  and  to  prune 
their  conduct  into  conformity  with  the  will  of  God."— p.  28. 

Again,  describing  those  who  "  invariably  misunderstand 
what  faith  is,  and  completely  mistake  what  the  gospel  is," 
he  says,  "as  for  faith,  they  imagine  it  to  be  something  like 
a  devout  feeling  of  the  power  of  truth." — p.  32. 
This  in  his  view  is  all  wrong. 

3.  Consequently  our  author  holds  that  if  one  intellectually 
admits  the  evidence  and  assents  to  the  truth,  the  only  liability 
of  mistake  or  failure  of  salvation  is  in  not  believing  the  right 
thing  ;  but  cannot  possibly  be  in  any  wrong  way  of  believing 
or  in  any  wrong  state  of  heart. 

"  The  difficulty  with  the  sinner  is  not  to  believe  the  gospel  after  he 
finds  it  out ;  but  it  is  to  find  it  out  that  he  may  believe  it.  The  sinner, 
however,  almost  always  thinks  otherwise.  He  imagines  that,  having 
heard  the  gospel  so  often  explained,  he  cannot  surely  be  ignorant  of  its 
meaning,  lie  lays .  all  the  blame  on  his  bad  heart  for,  not  feeling  its 
power,  and  drawing  peace  out  of  it ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  sets 
himself  to  get  his  heart  made  right,  and  he  spends  all  his  time,  and 
exynds  all  his  efforts,  in  trying  to  get  his  feelings  made  better." 
-pp.  34,  35. 

Section  XI,  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  this  position — 
"  There  is  no  fear  of  believing  the  right  thing  in  a  wrong 
way."  The  "  wrong  way  "  which  he  attempts  to  explode  is 
that  of  a  merely  speculative  or  historical  belief.  He  avera 
it  to  be 

"  As  impossble  to  believe  the  right  tiling  in  a  wrong  way  as  it  is  to 
understand  or  remember  the  right  thing  in  a  wrong  way."  "  Believing 
is  a  simple  act  of  the  mind,  and  there  cannot  be  any  danger  of  the  act 
being  wrong  if  the  object  be  right."— -pp.  66,  68,  69. 

L* 
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J  Again,  having  endeavored  to  show  "  how  inaccurate  and 
delusive  "  those  definitions  of  faith  are  which  include  in  it  a 
44  cordial  assent,"  he  adds, 

" 0  sinner,  make  sure  that  you  find  ont  the  right  thing  to  he  believ- 
ed,  and  there  is  no  danger  at  all  of  not  believing  it  in  the  right  way." 
— p.  83. 

We  come  next  to  the  vital  question — What  is  the  right 
thing  to  be  believed?  On  this  too,  our  author  is  explicit. 
He  holds, 

4.  That  you  are  to  believe  that  "  Christ  has  done  enough 
for  you  to  die  with  ,•"  all  which  is  yours  the  instant  you  believe 
that  such  is  the  fact  ;  so  that  you  need  no  holiness  of  heart- 
nothing  but  this  belief  of  the  right  thing — as  a  preparation  • 
for  heaven. 

It  is  with  Mr.  Morrison  an  axiom  that  whoever  is  afraid 
to  die,  is  an  unbeliever.  He  does  not  believe  the  right 
thing. 

"  The  Christian  believes  that  Christ  h?s  done  enough  for  him  to  He 
with.  This  is  what  He  believes,  and  consequently  he  feels  that  he 
needs  no  more  to  die  with.**  "  AH  that  you  need  to  meet  death  with  is 
in  Him,  and  if  you  are  not  contented  with  what  is  in  Hira,  but  wish 
something  more  in  yourself  as  a  ground  of  confidence  in  dying,  you  are 
an  unbeliever  yet."— pp.  54,  55. 

Again, 

"  This  deliverance  from  the  condemning  power  of  sin  you  are  to  at* 
tain,  not  by  becoming  holy  in  any  measure  or  to  any  degree  ;  but  by  be- 
lieving that  Christ  is  the  liord  your  Righteousness,  and  that  He  has  satis- 
fied God  for  all  your  iniquities,  and  made  it  thus  safe  for  you  to  venture 
on  Him  even  into  eternity,  just  as  you  are.  Come,  then,  0  sinner,  with 
your  bad  heart  within  you,  and  all  your  badness  about  you,  and  be  con- 
tented with  the  complete  righteousness  of  Jesus  as  all  that  you  need  to 
die  with."— p.  61.  w 

"  If  a  sinner  do  not  believe  that  eternal  life  is  given  unto  him,  he 
makes  God  a  liar.    1  John  5 :  10."— p.  91. 

Again,  having  spoken  of  the  "  finished  work  of  Christ," 
be  says — 

"  God  is  now  propitiated,  satisfied,  completely  satisfied,  for  your  sins. 
You  are  not  required  to  attain  to  certain  holy  feelings  toward  God  and 
Christ,  or  to  a  saint-like  change  of  heart  before  Goo  be  propitiated— 
fully  satisfied  for  your  sins.  So ;  the  work  is  finished  already ;  all  is 
done  for  you  already  that  you  need  to  meet  God  with."— p.  94. 
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"  Perhaps  you  are  supposing  that  if  you  felt  yourself  entirely  chang- 
ed ;  if  you  felt  a  glowing  ardour  of  devoted  love  to  God ;  a  deep  horror 
at  sin,  and  a  Jesus-like  compassion  for  souls,  you  would  not  then 
be  afraid  to  venture  into  eternity  on  Christ.  If  you  be  supposing  this, 
you  are  yet  self-righteous  to  the  core.  You  are  not  only  self-righteous, 
but— 0  suffer  roe  to  say  it — you  are  charging  God  with  being  a  liar,  for 
he  tells  you  that  you  do  not  need  any  thing  more  at  all  than  Christ's  fin- 
ished work  without  you,  in  order  to  make  it  safe  for  you  to  meet  him. 
You  would  wish,  however,  Christ's  work  wjihout  you,  and  a  work  within 
you  too.  Now,  my  fellow-sinner,  you  will  never  get  that  work,  with  in 
you,  till  you  first  rest  entirely  contented  with  Christ's  work  without  you 
as  of  itself,  quite  enough  for  you  to  die  with."— fp,  95,  96. 

Again,  the  sinner  is  to  go  to  Christ  in  the  character  of 
one  that  is  "  stout-hearted." 

"  He  is  to  go  to  Christ  in  the  character  of  one  that  is  "  stout-hearted." 
In  that  character  he  is  to  venture,  or  in  other  words,  to  believe  that 
Christ  has  done  enough  for  him, "  stout-hearted  "  as  he  is,  to  meet  God 
with." 

"  Before  the  sinner  feels  in  the" slightest  degree  any  holy  change  at 
all  in  his  heart,  he  must  know  that,  in  consequence  of  what  Christ  has 
done  for  him,  it  is  safe  for  him  to  venture,  on  the  ground  ofthmt,  to  meet 
bis  God."— p.  69. 

Of  course  here  is  the  doctrine  of  saving  faith  without  any 
degree  of  personal  holiness — a  faith  that  would  save  the 
soul  into  heaven  itself,  in  the  utter  absence  of  that  "  holiness 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

5.  Believing  the  right  thing  infallibly  brings  peace  to  the 
soul. 

"  Remember  this :  the  least  faith  will  certainly  bring  you  peace  and 
joy."— p.  46. 

Section  VIII,  lays  down  and  argues  this  ppsition  i — "Ev- 
ery person  who  believes  the  gospel, gets peace \from  it  and  gets 
it  immediately"— p.  53. 

"  Since,  then,  every  believer  does  venture  on  Christ  and  does  believe 
that  Christ  has  done  enough  for  him  to  die  with,  every  believer  has, 
and  cannot  but  have,  "  peace  "  in  the  prospect  of  dying."— f.  55. 

But  this  will  be  understood  sufficiently  from  our  quota- 
tions under  the  next  preceding  head.  If  you  believe  that 
your  soul  is  certainly  safe,  you  will  have  peace — at  least  of 
a  certain  sort. 

It  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  practical  religion  taught  in 
this  volume  that  it  makes  so  much  account  of  being  fearless 
ofdeath. 
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M  It  is  a  great  mistake,  aye  and  a  mistake  that  has  rent  many  to  woe, 
to  suppose  that  you  may  he  a  believer,  and  yet  he  afraid  to  die : " 

"  Death's  terror  is  the  mountain  faith  removes.**— -p.  57. 

We  had  always  supposed  a  greater  thing — the  greatest 
thing — to  be,  deliverance  from  sin — in  the  heart 

6.  Holiness  of  heart  follows  this  peace,  immediately  and 
by  a  law  of  necessity. 

*  Section  X,  is  devoted  to  the  proof  of  this  position — "  It  is 
impossible  to  be  a**  believer,"  and  yet  remain  without  a  new 
heart"    He  adds — 

"  Though  a  *  new  heart '  neither  goes  before,  nor  goes  along  with 
believing,  it  invariably  comes  after  and  that  without  delay." 

In  another  passage — page  35,  he  says, 

"  A  man  might  try  never  so  much  to  warm  himself  by  a  painted  fire 
— to  no  purpose.  But  let  him  come  near  a  real  fire,  and  he  gets  warm. 
So  a  sinner  may  believe  something  that  looks  like  the  gospel,  and  get 
no  warmth ; "  "  but  as  soon  as  the  real  truth  is  before  his  mind,  he  will 
find  himself  in  an  instant  pacified  in  his  conscience,  purified  in  his 
heart,  and  filled  and  fired  in  his  feelings  with  love  to  God." 

7.  The  author  holds  thai  there  is  no  possibility  of  becoming 
holy  without  first  feeling  safe. 

"  You  may  as  well  try  to  lift  the  hills  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand, 
as  attempt  to  become  holy  before  you  feel  safe.  You  may  hate  hell  be- 
fore you  feel  safe ;  you  may  hate  sin,  because  it  leads  you  to  hell,  before 
you  feel  safe ;  but  you  will  never  hate  sin  because  it  is  sin  and  "  ex* 
ceeding  sinful,"  you  will  never  have  a  holy  hatred  of  sin,  until  you 
first  feel  safe.  You  must  first  be  justified  from  sin,  and  know  that  you 
are  dead  to  its  condemning  power,  before  it  is  possible  for  you  to  begin 
to  be  a  saint."— fp.  60,  61. 

The  doctrine  is — the  sinner  comes  to  Christ — "  stottf- 
hearted,"  in  his  sins, — with  no  holiness  at  all,  not  even  pen- 
itence ;  then  believes  that  through  Christ  his  sins  are  actu- 
ally all  forgiven,  that  Christ's  righteousness  is  all  his  own 
by  imputation,  so  that  himself  is  as  safe  as  a  sinless  angel ; 
— then,  and  thenceforward  he  may  begin  to  become  holy. 
Then  begins  the  new  heart.  It  cannot  possibly  come  In 
any  other  order  than  this. 

8.  Another  prominent  point  in  the  system  is,  right 
knowledge  necessarily  secures  gospel  faith,  and  a  right  mor- 
al state  ;  it  being  impossible  that  one  can  know  Ood  with- 
out loving  and  obeying  Him.         } 
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Section  IV.  affirms,  and  elaborates  this  point  with  great 
power.    Its  doctrine  he  states  thus : 

"Every  man,  who  believes  the  Bible  to  be  the  Book  of  God,  and  who  knows 
the  report  which  God  has  given  in  it  regarding  his  Son's  finished  work, 
also  believes  that  report  In  other  words,  every  man  who  believes  the 
Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  who  knows  what  the  gospel  is,  is  a 
gospel-believer."— p.  23. 

"  If  a  man,  then,  knows  He  truth,  he  is  a  believer  and  a  child  of 
God."— pp.  26,  27- 

Hence  in  the  author's  view,  the  delusion,  of  all  delusions 
most  fatal — which  has  slain  its  millions  upon  millions,  is 

"  THAT  A  MAN   MAY    KNOW    THE   GOSPEL    SUFFICIENTLY  WELL, 

and  yet  not  be  believing  it."  This  sentence  stands  out 
on  his  pages  in  treble-sized  capitals.  I  can  not  forbear  to 
quote  the  sentences  that  follow,  for  they  serve  to  show  the 
gist  of  the  author's  system. 

"  Other  delusions  in  Christendom  may  count  their  victims  by  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  ;  but  this  arch-delusion,  this  monster-her- 
esy baffles  all  arithmetic  in  the  havoc  which  it  makes.  0  let  the  alarm- 
cry  go  forth — every  unsaved,  every  unsandified  man  has  the  gospel  yet  to 
learn.  The  masses  of  the  unsaved  may  not  be  suspecting  their  igno- 
rance. This  indeed  is  most  awfully  true.  Still  it  is  the  case  that 
they  are  ignorant,  ignorant  too  of  the  very  first  lesson  of  the  Bible — 
the  gospel.  It  is  their  ignorance  of  this  pat  "is  the  mother  of  their 
damnation."  No  man  that  is  an  unbeliever  and  unsaved  knows  what 
the  gospel  is." — pp.  24, 25. 

Comments  on  this  topic  are  reserved  for  their  proper 
place. 

9.  Consequently,  saving  u  faith  is  the  gift  of  God  only  in 
the  sense  of  God  leading  the  sinner  to  know  what  the  soul- . 
saving  truth  really  is." — pp.  47. 

Both  the  language  and  the  italics  are  the  author's ;  of 
course  they  make  his  meaning  plain,  so  far ;  but  I  find  noth- 
ing in  the  volume  to  show  unequivocally  the  author's  views 
of  the  nature  or  necessity  of  the  Spirit's  work.  He  says, 
u  if  a  sinner  Jinds  but  the  gospel,  he  may  give  God  all  the 
praise,  and  rest  assured  it  was  God  that  led  him  to  find  it 
out,  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  and  can  be  in  no  other,  that  his 
faith  is  the  *  gift  of  God.' "  But  he  goes  right  on  to  say  to  * 
the  sinner — "if  you  don't  know  what  the  gospel  is,  lam 
quite  ready  to  tell  you  what  it  is,  and  therefore  you  need  no 
longer  remain  in  ignorance."  Whether  in  the  author's 
view,  the  Divine  Spirit "  tells  the  sinner  what  the  gospel  is" 
in  any  other  way  than  Mr.  Morrison  does  it,  or  otherwise 
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than  by  causing  the  gospel  to  be  written  and  preached,  is 
certainly  not  very  apparent  in  this  volume. 

10.  In  coincidence  with  the  rest  of  the  system,  repent- 
ance, in  the  author's  view,  is  an  **  intellectual  act" — •*  is  not  • 
godly  sorrow  or  reformation,  though  it  is  sure  to  issue  in 
both" — is  precisely  the  "  abandonment  of  error"  which  nat- 
urally precedes  the  reception  of  truth,  and  hence  always  < 
precedes  faith,  being  correlated  to  it. 

11.  If  I  can  understand  the  author  he  holds  that  when 
the  right  truth  is  presented  to  the  mind,  supported  by  its 
proper  evidence^  the  exercise  of  saving  faith  is  neckssary 
and  in  no  sense  voluntary  or  moral. 

Thus,  he  says, 

'*  If  a  man  being  previously  persuaded  that  every  thing  in  the  Bible 
is  true,  finds  out  the  gospel  in  it,  it  is  manifest  that  he  can  not  remain 
one  moment  in  a  state  of  donbt  whether  or  not  this  gospel  be  trae ;  in 
other  words,  he  can  not  hinder  himself  lor  one  moment  from  being  a 
believer  in  it.** — ^?p.  34. 

A  note  in  the  appendix  quotes  with  commendation  a  more 
accurately  metaphysical  statement. 

"  Faith  is  no  more  at  the  command  of  our  will,  than  are  any  of  our 
senses.  If  I  open  my  eyes,  I  must  see  what  presents  itself,  not  what 
I  may  wish  to  behold.  If  I  walk  into  the  fields  in  a  hard  frost,  when  the 
earth  is  covered  with  snow,  I  shall  not  see  nature  robed  in  her  gayest 
dress, — the  fields  decked  with  flowers  and  variegated  beauties,  and  the 
meadows  clothed  with  the  richest  verdure,  however  delectable  such  a 
sight  would  appear.  So  it  is  with  faith  ;  I  can  not  believe  what  I  please, 
but  what  appears  to  me  to  be  true." — pp.  114. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  Illustration  of  "  a  painted 
fire,"  already  quoted.  Following  that  is  another  not  less 
decisive  to  our  point.  "  If  a  man  come  into  a  room  filled 
with  hyacinths,  balsams  and  thyme,  it  would  be  all  in  vain 
for  him  to  try  and  try  hard  to  smell  roses,  because  there  are 
none  there  for  him  to  smell."  Let  him  go  where  roses  are 
and  he  smells  them  immediately  and  can  not  help  it.  **  In 
like  manner  "  of  gospel  truth ;  it  is  vain  to  try  to  believe  it 
while  the  right  truth  is  not  before  the  mind ;  but  when  "  the 
;ospel  in  all  its  naked  reality  is  fairly  present  to  his  mind, 
e  will  believe  it  immediately,  without  trying  it  at  all." — 
p.  36. 

I  will  carry  my  analysis  of  the  author's  system  no  farther. 
My  wish  to  present  his  system  fairly  and  in  its  full  force  and 
logical  connection  has  induced  me  to  give  it  this  connected 
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form,  mainly  unbroken  by  any  critfcisitos,  objeqUond*  or 
counter  views,  of  my  own.  The  great  question*  What  is 
ike  truth  *n  these  jxnnts?  yet  remains*  and  to  the  consider- 
ation  of  this  the  reader's  attention  is  now  invited* 

II.  What  saviko  faith  is. 

1.  My  first  position  is,  that  saving  faith  includes  the  <tf- 
sent  of  the  heart  or  will  to  the  truth  and  is  consequently  a 
moral  or  voluntary  exercise  of  mind* 

It  must  of  course  imply  an  intellectual  perception  of  the 
truth  and  assent  to  it,  for  no  man  can  consent  to  yield  his 
soul  to  the  dominion  of  truth  which  has  never  yet  reached 
his  intelligence,  or  which  his  intelligence  has  not  previously 
•assented  to  as  truth*  But  though  gospel  faith  includes  this, 
it  -is  not  thisftlone,  for  it  must  include  the  farther  element  of 
the  will's  consent  that  this  truth  shall  be  received  and  treat- 
ed  as  truth)  and  consequently  shall  hold  its  legitimate  sway 
over  the  affections  and  the  life.  The  heart  consents  to  exr 
fclt  this  truth  to  its  riAtful  throne  of  power,  and  yield  itself 
in  submission.  In  believing  the  gospel  with  wing  faitbf  I 
not  only  say — This  is  true  ;  but  1  also  say — I  old  iuis  truth 
welcome  to  my  soul — I  will  obey  all  its  demands.  It  is 
good  truth,  and  has  rightful  claims,  which  my  heart  shall 
never  more  resist. 

This  gospel  faith  is  a  voluntary  or  moral  exercise  in  each 
of  two  respects. 

(1.)  The  mind  is  voluntary  in  giving  its  attention  to  the 
truth  and  in  examining  its  evidence ;  also  in  holding  its  own 
prejudices  against  the  truth  in  abeyance,  and  in  resisting 
the  counter  influence  of  its  sinful  lusts.  I  voluntarily  hold 
my  mind  open  in  a  candid  state  to  hear  the  truth  and  weigh 
its  evidence. 

(2.)  It  is  pre-eminently  a  voluntary  and  moral  act  for  my 
mind  to  consent  that  this  truth,  thus  apprehended  as  truth, 
shall  receive  the  homage  of  my  heart.  I  yield  my  whole 
being  to  its  demands,  saying — Whatever  its  claims  may  be, 
1  acknowledge  their  supremacy — I  will  obey.  Does  it  call 
on  me  for  confession  of  sin,  for  trust  in  Jesus,  for  gratitude 
in  view  of  mercy,  for  love  in  view  of  perceived  excellence  ? 
O  God,  my  heart  is  thine ;  I  yield  my  will  and  my  affections 
— yea  all  my  powers,  to  the  claims  of  thy  truth. 

This  is  pre-eminently  a  voluntary  act  and  state  of  mind. 
Yourself  must  decide  the  question — Will  you  do  this,  or 
will  you  not?  Will  you  thus  enthrone  the  truth  over  your 
inmost  and  your  utmost  powers,  or  will  you  not  ?    Here  is 
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voluntariness  Itself.  Some  believe  with  the  heart,  and  some 
do  not 

This  may  be  a  fit  place  to  say  that  a  broad  distinction  ex- 
ists and  ought  always  to  be  made,  between  believing'  moral 
truths  and  believing  truths  not  moral  The  former  always 
demand  the  assent  of  the  heart;  the  latter  do  not. 
Into  the  latter  class  fall  many  historical  fafcts,  all  geo* 
graphical  facts,  and  mathematical  truths.  You  believe  them 
In  the  sense  of  admitting  their  truthfulness,  and  you  have 
done  all.  They  have  no  claim  upon  you  as  a  moral  beingf 
for  the  homage  of  your  heart.  Not  so  of  all  those  truths 
which  reveal  God,  and  consequently  your  relations  to  Him 
and  your  fellow-men.  These  trutfis  involve  duty,  and  can 
never  fail  of  presenting  and  pressing  hot  only  the  primary 
question — Do  you  assent  that  this  is  truth?  but  also  the  sec* 
ondary  one — Do  you  consent  to  give  this  truth  its  appropri- 
ate dominion  over  your  heart  and~  life  ?  Now  in  regard  to 
moral  truths,  the  terms,  faith  and  belief,  are  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  primary  act  alone ;  but  they  are  also  applied 
often  and  legitimately  too,  in  the  broader  sense  of  including 
both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  acts. 

But  lest  our  metaphysics  seem  dark  or  dull,  let  us  have 
some  cases  for  illustration.  Here  is  a  whiskey-distiller.  "  Sir* 
do  you  believe  that  your  business  is  fraught  with  much  and 
almost  unmingled  evil  to  your  fellow-beings  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  it." 

"  But,  sir,  a  man  of  your  acuteness  and  of  your  extent  of 
observation  can  not  be  in  any  doubt  on  this  point.  Ran 
your  eye  over  the  houses,  farms,  families,  rags,  poverty,  vices 
and  dreadful  deaths  of  many  of  your  neighbors.  You  know 
that  whiskey,  and  your  whiskey  too,  has  done  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,  enough  sir,  says  he,  I  have  tried  hard  to 
evade  this  conviction,  but  I  can  not — I  know  all  you  say  is- 
true." 

He  has  now  taken  one  step  in  belief,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
question  is  one  of  a  moral  nature,  bearing  upon  duty,  there 
yet  remains  another  point.  "  Sir,  will  you  stop  your  business, 
at  once  and  forever  ?  You  know  you  ought  not  to  follow  it 
another  day.  Will  you  yield  your  heart  and  your  practice 
to  the  dominion  of  the  truth  you  so  well  know  and  so  firmly 
believe  V 

He  sits  uneasy — he  counts  the  dollars — he  wishes  his  in- 
terrogator were  safely  in  heaven,  or  some  where  else ;  but  at 
last  the  decision  is  made.    "  It's  a  hard  case,"  he  says, "  but  I 
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must  go  on* — my  son,  start  the  fires  again  ;  it's  a  man's  first 
duty  to  live  and  pay  his  debts." 

His  faith  is  thus  cut  short  at  this  point,  and  strongly  as 
he  believes  the  truth  in  his  intelligence,  he  certainly  does 
not  "  believe  it  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  this  truth  has  a  moral  aspect, 
and  therefore  there  is  a  moral  supplement  to  it  after  the 
intellectual  part  is  disposed  of. 

Again,  mark  that  dissipated  son.  Ask  him — "  Do  yo*i  be- 
lieve  that  your  departed  father  was  a  good  man — a  godly 
man  ?" 

"  I  don't  doubt  the  fact>  he  say3,  but  what  do  I  care  fox  it." 

You  readily  see  that  his  faith  lacks  the  homage  of  the 
heart  The  truth  believed  is  one  which  has  a  moral  bear- 
ing, and  of  course  involves  the  question  of  reception  in 
the  heart. 

Yet  again.  Two  State  criminals  are  under  sentence  of 
death  for  treason.  The  king  proposes  to  pardon  them  if 
they  will  thoroughly  believe  in  his  own  clemency.  The 
message  is  brought  to  them  both.  One  receives  it  with 
tears  of  penitence  and  joy.  "  O,"  he  says,  "  is  it  possible 
that  after  all  my  crimes,  I  can  be  forgiven?  I  thought  the 
king  was  a  hard-hearted  tyrant ;  I  see  my  great  mistake  ;  I 
shall  never  offend  or  grieve  him  again.  Let  him  be  assured, 
he  never  shall  have  occasion  to  repent  of  having  forgiven 
me  and  saved  my  life." 

This  is  real  gospel  faith.  This  man  not  only  assents  to 
the  truth  of  the  fact ,  but  he  also  opens  his  heart  to  all  its 
legitimate  influences.  He  gives  this  truth  its  due  ascendan- 
cy in  his  very  heart. 

Now  mark  the  other  criminal.  He  hears  the  message, 
but  looks  sulky  still.  Yet  he  does  not  question  the  fact  re- 
vealed to  him ;  no,  for  he  says,  "  No  doubt  the  king  is  a 
good  fellow  :  but  he  is  greatly  mistaken  if  he  thinks  to  get 
me  into  his  service.  What  do  I  care  for  his  goodness  ?  Let 
me  only  get  out  of  this  prison,  and  then  what  a  glorious 
time  I'll  have  among  the  rebels  !  The  king  is  so  kind-hearted 
we  have  really  nothiug  to  fear." 

Now  what  sort  of  faith  is  this  ?  It  goes  the  whole  length  of 
the  assent  of  the  intelligence ;  it  lacks  utterly  the  assent  of  the 
heart.  The  man  entirely  shuts  off  the  legitimate  influence  of 
the  truth  from  reaching  and  moving  his  heart.  Nay  more,  he 
perverts  the  very  truth  which  should  transform  his  heart, 
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and  gives  it  a  wrested  power  to  harden  himself  the  more, 
and  make  yet  stronger  his  purposes  of  rebellion. 

I  need  not  say  that  these  are  possible  cases — (the  first  is 
drawn  substantially  from  the  writer's  personal  observation,) 
I  need  not  say  that  the  nature  of  man's  mind  and  depraved 
heart  admit  of  such  results ;  this  I  need  not  affirm  or  labor 
to  prove,  for  every  body  knows  it.  The  fact  stands  forth 
in  bold  relief  wherever  the  gospel  comes,  wherever  there 
are  human  hearts  to  develop  their  nature  and  their  capabil- 
ities for  dreadful  guilt.  Sinners,  under  the  gospel,  by  thou- 
sands,  believe  God's  love  as  seen  in  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
in  just  this  way.  They  do  not  question  the  facts;  they 
know  them  just  as  the  penitent  sinner  does — that  is,  they 
apprehend  the  same  truths,  and  believe  the  same  things  to 
be  true,  but  they  utterly  withhold  the  heart  from  their  ap- 
propriate power.  More  than  this :  they  even  seize  upon , 
these  very  truths,  and  wrest  them  to  their  own  deeper  guilt 
and  more  dire  destruction. 

The  point  now  under  discussion,  being  necessarily  fun- 
damental to  right  views  of  gospel  faith,  it  is  hoped  the 
reader  will  not  be  weary  of  a  somewhat  thorough  discus- 
sion of  it.  Vitally  important  to  such  a  discussion  must  be 
the  scriptural  usage  of  the  terms,  faith  and  belief  The 
strong  point  of  Mr.  Morison's  argument  for  his  system  is 
that  the  Bible  uses  the  language  of  common  life,  and  in  its 
ordinary  sense ;  that  the  language  of  common  life  makes 
faith  and  belief  mean  only  the  act  of  intellectual  assent; 
hence,  this,  and  this  only,  must  be  gospel  faith.  I  under- 
stand him  to  assume,  not  to  say,  assert,  that  such  is  the  in- 
variable usage  of  these  terms  in  the  Bible. 

We  come  then  to  the  Bible.  My  views  may  be  present- 
ed under  the  following  propositions: 

1.  Bible  language,  being  the  language  of  common  life,  is 
always  to  be  interpreted  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  age  and  the  people  when  and  where  it  was  originally 
used.  This  is  of  course  always  true  of  the  language  of 
common  life,  and  as  it  should  be,  so  it  always  is  true  of  the 
Bible. 

2.  The  language  of  common  life  never  makes  metaphys- 
ical discriminations  unless  they  are  called  for  by  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  enough  for  common  men  in  the  common  re- 
lations of  life,  that  they  make  themselves  understood.  Be- 
yond that,  they  are  not  wont  to  amuse  themselves  with 
metaphysical  discriminations.      If   circumstances  demand 
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accurate  discriminations,  the  language  of  common  life  is 
ready  to  do  its  best ;  but  always  sk  rinks  from  the  bootless 
labor  unless  the  occasion  demands  it. 

In  conformity  with  this  principle  we  should  not  expect 
such  a  discrimination  as  I  have  made  in  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  faith  and  belief,  unless  existing  circumstances  created 
special  occasion  for  it. 

3.  A  very  little  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age 
when  the  New  Testament  was  written,  will  show  that  or- 
dinarily, they  were  not  such  as  to  require  any  discrimina- 
tion between  believing  with  the  assent  of  the  intelligence, 
and  believing  with  the  assent  of  the  heart.  The  simple 
facts  of  the  matter  are,  that  in  that  age  very  few  believed 
the  gospel  in  theory,  who  did  not  alsQ  "believe  with  all  the 
heart."  In  this  great  and  vital  respect,  that  age  differed  to- 
tally from  the  present.  Then,  obstacles  rose  mountain 
high,  against  believing  the  gospel  in  theory.  Now,  belief 
in  the  theory  costs  nothing ;  it  more  often  costs  some  peril 
of  reputation  to  be  an  infidel.  Then  the  gospel  was  "  to  the 
Jews  a  stumbling  block  and  to  the  Greeks,  foolishness ;"  and 
a  man  periled  his  standing  for  Common  sense  with  either 
class  if  he  said — /  believe  it.  Disgrace  debarred  him  ;  dig- 
nities frowned  ;  magistrates  threatened;  friends  besought; 
every  social  tie  restrained  from  such  an  admission  even  in 
the  form  of  intellectual  assent.  I  need  not  speak  of  the 
often  superadded  terrors  of  prison,  torture,  death. 

Now,  what  must  be  the  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  ? 
This,  almost  invariably.  No  man  would  give  in  his  intel- 
lectual assent  to  gospel  truth  till  his  mind  became  so  press- 
ed with  its  evidence  and  force,  and  till 'his  obstacles  of  heart 
to  the  gospel  were  so  thoroughly  brought  under,  that  the 
moment  he  believed  with  the  intelligence,  he  would  also 
believe  with  the  heart.  All  the  heart-obstacles  lying  directly 
in  the  way  of  the  intellectual  admission,  when  these  were 
Overcome,  the  heart  of  course  yielded,  and  the  strange  an- 
omaly of  a  man,  admitting  the  truth  in  theory  but  denying 
to  it  the  assent  of  his  heart  and  his  life,  would  but  very 
rarely  occur.  From  the  very  laws  of  mind  this  must  have 
been  usually  the  case.  From  the  history  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  it  was  so. 

Consequently  there  was  rarely  any  occasion  then  to  make 
the  discrimination  in  question.  We  have  occasion  to  make 
it  every  day.  The  apostles,  having  rarely  any  occasion  to 
make  it,  made  it  but  rarely — and  for  the  best  of  reasons  ; 
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because  there  was  no  need  of  it.  If  a  man  believed,  intellectu- 
ally, he  also  believed  heartily;  and  it  was  therefore  usually 
enoughto  say  simply,  he  believes.  The  natural  consequences  of 
intellectual  belief  were  associated  with  it  under  this  one  term 
— there  being  no  occasion  to  use  two  or  more  terms,  when 
one  expressed  the  whole  just  as  well.  To  believe  in  those^ 
days  was  to  receive  the  truth  in  love  and  yield  the  heart  to 
its  dominion.  Why  was  this  term,  then,  so  comprehensive! 
Because  there  was  no  occasion  for  making  it  less  com- 
prehensive and  more  discriminating.  Its  sense  could 
not  ordinarily  be  misunderstood.  It  would  naturally  in- 
clude what  was  so  uniformly  found  associated  with  it,  name- 
ly, the  homage  of  the  heart — the  trust  and  love  of  the  gos- 
pel spirit.  It  is  hoped  this  point  will  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

4.  Yetin  two  important  passages,  we  find  special  stress  laid 
upon  believing  with  the  heart.  When  the  eunuch  requested 
baptism,  Philip  said — "  If  thou  believest  with  all  thy  heart, 
thou  mayest."  What  unsophistocated  reader  ever  yet  con- 
strued this  passage  to  mean — If  thou  believest  with  all  thine 
intelligence,  or  with  all  thine  understanding,  thou  mayest  1 
To  construe  thus  would  be  to  set  aside  the  easy,  obvious, 
natural  sense,  and  adopt  one  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  nearly 
akin  to  nonsense. 

The  other  analogous  passage  occurs  in  Romans  10:  10— 
"  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness ;"  upon 
which  no  additional  comment  is  needed. 

5.  In  two  other  important  passages  we  have  the  very 
discrimination,  made  or  implied,  which  I  am  now  endeavor- 
ing to  establish.  The  cases  are  in  my  view  intrinsically  and 
inevitably  fatal  to  the  grand  position  taken  by  our  author  in 
regard  to  faith.  He  maintains  that  intellectual  faith  is  the 
only  faith,  that  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  two  faiths,  and  especial- 
ly he  holds  that  faith  in  the  great  gospel  truths  inevitably 
brings  peace,  and  peace  is  invariably  followed  by  a  new 
heart  and  a  holy  life.  That  is,  his  fundamental  position  de 
nies  the  discrimination  between  believing  with  the  intelli- 
gence, and  believing  with  the  heart. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  consult  the  Evangelist  John 
chapter  12 :  42,  43.  He  says — "  Among  the  chief  rulers 
also  many  believed  on  Him,  but  because  of  the  Pharisees, 
they  did  not  confess  Him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  th( 
synagogue  ;  for  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the 
praise  of  God." 
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If  we  might  interrogate  this  writer,  we  would  ask — Do 
you  say  those  chief  rulers  believed  on  Christ  1    I  do. 

Do  you  mean  that  they  believed  Him  to  be  the  Messiah,  as 
his  disciples  did  ?  Most  certainly.  That  is  the  common 
and  obvious  sense  of  the  language. 

Do  you  suppose  they  were  real  Christians — men  of  a  new 
heart  and  a  holy  life  ?  By  no  means.  I  remarked  that 
"  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God." 

Then  do  you  hold  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  believe  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  in  the  sense  of  admitting  that  it  is  true, 
and  yet  remain  as  wicked  as  ever  1  You  can  easily  judge  for 
yourself  from  what  I  have  said. 

We  have  another  passage  in  Acts  8 :  13, 20 — 23.  "Then 
Simon  himself  believed  also."  Soon  after,  seeing  that  the  apos- 
tles imparted  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  he  of- 
ered  to  buy  this  wonderful  power;  but  Peter  said,  "Thy  mon- 
ey perish  with  thee,  because  thou  hast  thought  the  gift  of 
God  may  be  purchased  with  money.  Thou  has  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  this  matter ;  for  thy  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight 
of  God,  Repent  therefore  of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray 
God,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart  may  be  forgiven 
thee.  For  I  perceive  that  thou  art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness, 
and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity*" 

Here  we  might  make  the  same  points  as  in  John  12.  Did 
Simon  believe  the  same  things  as  the  other  Samaritan  con- 
verts  ?  Most  obviously.  If  any  language  could  express 
this  by  a  natural  course  of  narration  this  does.  "  When  the 
Samaritans  believed  Philip,  preaching  the  things  concerning 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
were  baptized  both  men  and  women.  Then" — so  the  nar- 
rative proceeds  right  on — "  then  Simon  himself  believed 
also."  Believed  what?  Believed  just  what  the  rest  did — 
"the  things  Philip  preached  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."  And  Simon  was  baptized 
too ;  but  certainly  not  without  professing  his  faith  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Now  then,  did  he  believe  with  his  heart 
unto  righteousness  ?  No;  for  his  "  heart  was  not  right  in  the 
sight  of  God."  Hence  it  is  possible  for  this  distinction  to  ex- 
ist A  man  may  believe  the  right  things,  and  yet  not  be- 
lieve with  the  heart ;  not  "  have  enough  of  Christ's  finished 
work  to  die  with ;"  not  have  his  faith  followed  by  a  law  of 
necessity,  with  a  holy  heart  and  a  holy  life. 

For  aught  lean  see,  one  such  case  as  this  of  Simon  Magus 
perfectly  upsets  a  long  row  of  Mr.  Morison's  cardinal  prop- 
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ositions.  It  shows  that  saving  faith  must  be  something 
more  than  a  merely  intellectual  belief ;  for  Simon  had  the 
latter,  but  not  the  former. 

It  shows  that  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  making  saving 
faith  include  the  cordial  assent  of  the  heart.  Simon's  faith 
was  not  saving,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  lacked  the 
heart's  assent — the  heart's  love.  It  can  not  be  absurd  to 
suppose  this  lacking  part  to  be  supplied,  for  in  fact  it  often  is. 

Simon's  case  shows  that  a  man  may  believe  the  right 
things  in  a  wrong  way.  It  proves  also  that  holiness  does 
not  follow  such  faith  as  Mr.  Morison  holds  to  and  as  Simon 
had,  by  a  law  of  necessity ;  for  in  Simon's  £ase,  it  failed  to 
follow  at  all.  This  case  also  proves  that  right  knowledge 
does  not  necessarily  secure  a  right  moral  state. 

I  must  leave  the  reader  to  apply  this  case  to  other  points  m 
Mr.  Morison's  system,  and  here  close  my  remarks  upon  the 
Bible  usage  of  the  terms,  faith  and  belief. 

My  main  position,  thus  far  discussed,  is  that  saving  faith 
includes,  along  with  the  assent  of  the  intelligence,  also  the 
assent  of  the  heart.  Before  I  pass  to  other  positions,  let  me 
suppose  that  the  reader  asks  me  for  my  proofs  of  this.  I 
place  them  comprehensively  under  three  heads : 

1.  The  evidence  of  scripture,  already  explained  suffi- 
ciently. 

2.  The  evidence  from  the  ultimate  design  and  consequent 
demands  of  the  gospel  system. 

3.  The  evidence  from  its  harmony  with  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  with  the  known  laws  of  the  human  mind. 

The  second  and  third  points  remain  to  be  expanded. 

2.  I  assume  that  the  ultimate  design  or  end  of  the  gospel 
system  in  regard  to  man  is  to  turn  his  heart  from  rebellion 
against  God  to  obedience  and  love.  The  means  employed 
are  revealed  truth  respecting  God,  salvation,  and  retribution. 
The  end  is  answered  when  man  believes  and  embraces  this 
truth  with  the  heart;  hence  this  must  be  essential  to  saving 
faith. 

For  the  same  reason  any  form  of  faith  which  leaves  out 
the  assent  of  the  heart  must  be  radically  defective.  It  can 
with  no  propriety  be  called  saving,  for  the  good  reason  that 
it  does  not  save  man  in  that  great  respect  in  which  he  really 
needs  salvation.  The  sinner  exercises  this  merely  intel- 
lectual faith,  according  to  our  author's  view,  in  a  state  of 
mind  "  as  stout-hearted  against  God  as  ever."  Of  course 
the  faith  itself  involves  no  moral  change.      These  points 
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might  be  expanded  indefinitely ;  but  must  be  left  with  thfc 
reader. 

3.  The  view  of  saving  faith,  which  the  writer  proposes, 
harmonizes  with  the  moral  government  of  God  and  with  the 
known  laws  of  the  human  mind.  I  shall  not  here  write  an 
essay  to  prove  that  God  is  exercising  a  moral  govern- 
ment over  men,  although  so  many  things  in  our  author 
seem  to  deny  this  palpable  fact,  and  seem  hence  to  call 
for  its  support  and  defence. 

A  moral  government  calls  for  the  homage  of  the  heart 
or  will  of  man.  It  addresses  all  its  requisitions  to  man  as  a 
moral  voluntary  agent.  So  does  saving  faith  as  I  explain 
it.  On  the  contrary,  saving  faith  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Morison,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  drops  out 
this  radical  element.  It  gives  you  saving  faith  with- 
out any  action  of  the  will  or  heart,  doing  homage 
to  God's  truth  and  to  God  Himself.  Most  strangely  does 
it  fail  to  demand  the  free  action  of  man's  will  or  heart 
for  God;  but  it  puts  the  law  of  necessity  in  its  place. 
It  does  indeed  ask  the  sinner  to  give  his  voluntary  atten- 
tion to  the  truth;  with  this,  its  requisitions  upon  man's 
voluntary  action  cease.  Believing  is  no  act  of  the  will ; 
for  under  the  circumstances  in  which  faith  is  possible,  no 
man  can  help  believing.  The  sinner  having  believed,  peace 
follows  by  a  law  of  necessity,  and  holiness  follows  peace 
ty  the  same  law.  • 

Now  obviously,  such  a  system  fails  to  correspond  with 
the  nature  and  relations  of  a  divine  moral  government 
over  man.  If  moral  government  be  a  fact,  then  a  system 
of  faith  which  mainly  excludes  moral  agency  can  not  be  a 
wheel  in  its  machinery,  or  a  link  in  its  chain ;  for  it  would 
not  work. 

Or  thus;  A  moral  government  assumes  that  man  is  a 
voluntary  moral  agent,  and  assays  to  govern  him  by  pre- 
cept, by  manifested  love,  by  rewards  and  penalties.  Now 
by  universal  admission,  God  demands  the  exercise  of  faith; 
hence  it  must  be  such  a  thing  as  may  be  righteously  de- 
manded of  man ;  or  in  other  words,  must  be  an  act 
of  a  voluntary  or  moral  nature.  Turning  our  attention 
to  faith,  we  see  that  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  there 
are  several  mental  steps  or  stages  of  natural  progress  from 
its  beginning  to  its  consummation.  A  directed  attention ; 
the  mind's  effort  to  learn  and  comprehend  truth ;  holding 
the  mind  open  and  keeping  prejudice  and  passion  in  abey- 
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aftce;.  scanning  the  testimony;  admitting  its  force  and  be- 
lieving the  truth  intellectually;  and  then  often  a  process 
of  great  length  and  many  steps  in  bringing  out  the  as- N 
sent  of  the  heart.  Now  among  all  these  natural  steps 
in  the  procsss,  that  one  which  is  least  moral  or  voluntary 
in  its  nature  is  the  assent  of  the  intelligence  to  perceived 
and  substantiated  truth.  This  one — this  least  moral  and 
voluntary  step — Mr.  Morison's  system  seizes  upon  as 
alone  constituting  saving  faith.  This  is  precisely  the  thing 
which  God  demands  of  the  sinner,  on  pain  of  eternal 
death.  When  God  commands  the  sinner  to  believe,  this 
and  this  only  is  the  thing  commanded — a  thing  which  by 
his  own  doctrine  is  not  within  the  control  of  the  sinner's 
will — which,  undpr  fit  circumstances,  he  can  not  help 
doing ;  and  which  under  other  than  fit  circumstances,  he 
can  not  do  by  any  possible  effort. 

But  let  us  look  at  another  system.  According  to  this, 
God  commands  the  exercise  of  faith  most  reasonably  be- 
cause it  is  a  complex  act,  nearly  all  the  elements  of  which 
and  all  the  most  important,  are  of  a  voluntary  nature,  and 
that  one  which  alone  can  be  claimed  as  being  involuntary 
follows  the  performance  of  those  which  are  voluntary  by  a 
law  of  necessity.  That  is ;  God  commands  you  to  attend 
to  his  revealed  truth;  you  can  if  you  will:  to  hold  your 
mind  open  in  candor ;  you  can  if  you  will :  to  hold  your  pre- 
judices, lists  and  repellencies  in  abeyance,  and  you  can  if* 
you  will :  to  scan  the  testimony  closely  and  candidly ;  and 
this  you  can  do  if  you  will :  then,  to  believe  the  truth  on  its 
sufficient  and  most  abundant  evidence ;  and  this  you  can  not 
help  doing  if  you  have  taken  obediently  all  the  preceding 
voluntary  steps :  then  to  yield  your  will  or  heart  perfectly 
to  the  control  of  this  admitted  truth,  which  surely  is  as  vol- 
untary as  any  act  of  man  can  possibly  be. 

In  this  view  of  faith  there  is  no  clashing  between  the  fact 
of  its  requisition  and  the  moral  rectitude  of  Him  who  re- 
quires it. 

More  importance  attaches  to  this  matter  than  all  may  at 
once  appreciate.  Who  has  not  heard  the  complaint  against 
God's  government,  that  faith,  being  an  involuntary  act, God 
yet  demands  it  on  pain  of  damnation  ?  Is  it  not  then  of 
great  importance  to  have  the  subject  presented,  unincum- 
bered with  superfluous  difficulties,  standing  forth  in  its  clear 
light  and  most  reasonable  claims  ?  The  reflecting  mind  that 
misunderstands  this  subject  on  the  vital  point  now  in  ques- 
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tion  is  thereby  thrown  into  a  most  unfortunate  attitude  to- 
wards God.  You  may  see  a  picture  of  it  in  a  family  \yhen 
the  parent  is  understood  by  the  child  to  have  made  some 
manifestly  unreasonable  and  unjust  requisitions.  Suppose,  for 
example,  the  child  understands  his  father  to  insist  that  he 
shall  do  six  days'  work  in  one,  or  shall  love  his  father  for 
having  punished  him  in  a  passion.  If  such  requisitions  are 
understood  to  be  the  unyielding  conditions  of  parental  favor, 
the  child  is  placed  at  once  in  the  most  critical  and  terrible 
position.  The  authority  exAcised,  conflicts  fatally  with  his 
reason — has  no  support  from  his  conscience ;  hence  the  mor- 
al result  can  be  nothing  less  than  utter  ruin.  God's  moral 
government  stands  to  us  in  substantially  a  parental  relation, 
and  enactments,  deemed  impracticable,  must  be  as  terrific  for 
evil  in  it  as  in  the  human  family. 

Suffice  it  then  to  say  in  reference  to  the  view  of  faith 
which  I  have  advocated,  that  its  obvious  harmony  with 
God's  moral  government  and  with  the  known  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  is  a  third  (is  it  not  a  conclusive  t)  argument  for 
its  truthfulness. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  fundamental  point,  I  shall 
canvass  the  remaining  minor  points  with  much  brevity. 

II.  The  right  thing  to  be  believed.  This  is  not  that  "Christ 
has  done  a  finished  work  for  me" — "enough  for  me  to  die 
with" — which  is  transferred  to  me,  and  becomes  mine  by  vir- 
tue of  my  believing  the  fact,  and  before  any  mofal  change 
takes  place  in  my  heart.    For, 

(1.)  This  view  rests  on  the  false  assumption  that  fitness 
to  die  is,  not  holiness  of  heart,  but  Christ's  imputed  right- 
eousness, irrespective  of  any  personal  holiness. 

(2.)  It  falsely  assumes  that  I  can  get  that  imputed  right- 
eousness of  Christ  by  simply  believing  it  is  mine,  and  with- 
out either  turning  from  my  sins,  or  in  heart  embracing  and 
obeying  God's  revealed  truth.  Nothing  can  be  more  false, 
or  more  naturally  fatal,  than  such  teaching. 

(3.)  Every  point  in  this  system  appeals  to  and  fosters  hu- 
man selfishness,  and  therefore  can  not  have  the  least  tenden- 
cy to  crucify  self  and  enthrone  God  in  place  of  self  in  the 
heart.  Consequently,  it  can  have  no  tendency  towards  real 
salvation,  the  true  idea  of  which,  I  insist,  is  primarily  deliv- 
erance from  sin — not  from  hell. 

Positively — the  things  to  be  believed  are,  all  revealed 
truth  concerning  God  and  our  duty ;  but  especially  in  re- 
spect to  the  gospel,  this :  that  Christ  has  amply  atoned  for 
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my  sin,  and  that  now  I  can  have  pardon  if  IxmUturn  from 
dll  my  sin ,  and  trust  Him  for  it.  When  I  voluntarily  be- 
come his  obedient,  grateful  child,  I  may  know  that  He  makes 
me  welcome  to  the  waters  of  life,  and  to  the  blood  of 
atonement.  Hence  follows  grace  for  free  pardon;  and 
what  is  more  and  always  connected,  grace  for  entire  moral 
cleansing.  This  I  take  to  be  the  gospel ;  who  shall  say  it  is 
not  all-glorious  ? 

III.  Sow  faith  brings  peace.  Our  author  errs  fundament- 
ally in  assuming  that  God's  wrath  against  sin  is  the  only 
evil  thing  in  the  sinner's  case — that  the  sinner's  fear  of  this 
wrath  is  the  only  bad  element  in  his  state  of  mind ;  and 
that  the  removal  and  absence  of  this  fear  constitutes  the 
saved  sinner's  peace.  Very  differently  from  this,  I  hold 
that  while  the  sinner's  past  sins  are  bad,  his  wicked  heart  is 
incomparably  the  worst  thing  in  his  case ;  that  his  mad  re- 
bellion against  God  is  the  worst  element  in  his  state  of 
mind  ;  and  hence,  that  repentance  and  submission  are  essen- 
tial to  constitute  any  real  peace  worth  having.  The  sinner, 
becoming  penitent  and  believing,  gets  peace  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Peace  of  soul  ensues  of  course  when  the  trou- 
bled waters  of  his  rebellious,  unreasonable  will,  find  calm 
and  rest  in  deep  submission  to  God.  Every  element  in  a 
soul  renewed  to  holiness  is  intrinsically  and  necessarily 
peaceful.  God  bestows  the  witness  of  his  Spirit  that  He 
forgives,  accepts,  smiles  and  loves ;  and  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  me  to  fear  hell,  for  my  heart  loves  all  that  God  is, 
or  does,  or  can  do. 

IV.  Relation  of  peace  to  holiness.  Out  author's  doctrine 
is  that  holiness  follows  the  simple  idea  of  safety  by  a  law  of 
necessity.  I  suppose  him  to  be  in  this  entirely  mistaken. 
The  idea  that  pardon  is  possible,  may  be  essential  to  secure 
repentance ;  but  the  idea  that  pardon  is  actually  given  in 
anticipation  of  future  repentance  would  be  very  likely  to 
fail  of  the  anticipated  result.  •*  My  child,"  says  the  parent, 
"  you  have  done  very  wrong  and  you  ought  to  be  punished 
severely ;  but  I  freely  forgive  you ;  and  now  I  expect  you 
to  repent."  "  Good,"  says  the  child  to  himself,  "  I  have  got 
off  well  this  time — Pll  try  it  again." 

Here  is  a  specimen  somewhat  like  human  nature,  so  much 
so  that  it  may  at  least  be  assumed  as  a  possible  result ;  and 
this  is  sufficient  for  my  present  argument.  If  such  a  result 
in  the  sinner's  case  is  possible,  then  certainly  holiness  does 
not  follow  such  peace  as  our  author  describes  by  a  law  of 
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necessity.  Besides  I  have  no  faith  that  any  holiness  will 
ever  come  into  existence  by  a  law  of  necessity,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  this  language.  If  it  could  and  should,  it  would  be 
no  holiness  at  all ;  its  instrinsic  character  could  be  no  longer 
moral. 

Yet  again.  If  our  author's  position  is  correct,  there  can 
aot  possibly  be  any  such  thing  as  &  false  hope.  If  hope — of 
such  sort  as  inspires  the  idea  of  safety — necessarily  begets 
gosipel  peace,  and  if  this  peace  inevitably  begets  acceptable 
holiness,  then  all  hopes  are  good  hopes.  Nobody  need  fear 
that  his  hope  of  heaven  and  his  feeling  of  safety  can  possi- 
bly prove  treacherous  or  fallacious,  rremises,  linked  by  a 
law  of  necessity  with  such  conclusions,  must  Be  false* 

It  is  due  to  our  author,  and  to  the  truth  itself,  that  it  be 
stated  distinctly,  that  I  speak  now  only  of  hopes  and  of 
peace  which  result  from  believing  that  Christ  has  done  a 
finished  work  for  myself  in  particular,  which  is  available 
for  me  simply  because  I  believe  it  to  be ; — no  moral  change 
whatever  in  my  heart  being  necessarily  implied  either  in  my 
believing,  in  my  hopes,  or  "my  peace.  This  I  understand  to 
be  the  author's  doctrine. 

V.  A  sense  of  personal  safety  not  essential  to  heart-renewal* 
That  it  is,  our  author  holds  most  strongly ;  I  think  most  er- 
Toaeodsly.  I  oppose  to  it  the  evidence  of  facts  in  Christian 
experience.  I  have  known  many  persons  give  the  best  evi- 
dence  of  being  converted  who  yet  had  not  once  thought  of 
being  safe.  They  did  not  think  that  this  change,  though 
great,  could  be  conversion.  It  had  not  once  occurred  to 
them  that  they  were  forgiven.  Yet  they  had  thoroughly 
submitted  to  God,  and  the  consequent  peace  within  was 
bathing  their  souls  with  its  blessedness. 

What  singular  teaching  is  this,  to  lay — as  we  undestand 
our  author  to  do — before  the  impenitent  sinner.  "  You 
need  not  expect  to  turn  from  your  sins  till  you  see  that  you 
are  safe  from  the  wrath  of  God."  Suppose  a  man  were  to 
come  into  our  families  to  teach  morals  and  obedience. 
M  Children,"  he  says,  "when  you  have  done  wrong  and  are 
called  to  account  for  it,  you  need  never  expect  that  you  can 
repent  or  confess  till  you  see  that  your  father  has  burned 
up  his  rod.  You  mu3t  have  a  free  pardon  before  you  need 
think  about  changing  your  course  or  your  attitude."  Should 
we  like  such  a  preceptor  of  children  in  our  families  ? 

Again,  personal  safety  never  can  in  fact  precede  heart- 
renewal,  unless  God  can  forgive  the  sinner  in  his  sins  and 
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without  gospel  repentance,  that  is,  without  breaking  off  from4 
sin  by  confession,  forsaking,  and  righteousness.  Hence  if 
the  sinner  must  believe  himself  safe  before  he  can  repent,  he 
must  believe  a  lie!  Is  believing  a  lie  the  necessary  means 
of  his  conversion?  Is  this  what  James  means  when  he 
speaks  of  our  being  "  begotten  by  the  word  of  truth  ?" 

I  most  fully  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  pardon  possible 
and  promised  to  repentance,  has  a  tendency  to  melt  the 
heart  5  and  also  that  in  the  case  of  real  converts,  the  idea  of 
past  pardon  has  the  same  influence.  But  the  idea  of  pardon 
conferred  upon  a  sinner  in  his  sins,  in  anticipation  of  his  re- 
pentance, is  quite  another  thing. 

VI.  Right  knowledge  not  necessarily  heart-renewing. 

That  right  knowlege  of  God  and  of  his  gospel  has  a  legiti- 
mate tendency  towards  holiness,  I  admit.  That  it  results  in 
producing  saving  faith,  uniformly  and  necessarily,  as  our 
author  affirms,  I  deny ;  and  make  my  appeal  first  to  the 
Bible. 

According  to  our  Savior,  one  may  "  know  his  Lord's 
will,"  and  yet,  not  doing  it,  "  be  beaten  with  many  stripes ;" 
— in  wThich  case  his  knowledge  of  duty  fails  of  securing,  faith 
and  heart-holiness. 

"  If  1  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them" — the  truth  of 
course — "they  had  not  had  sin,"  (comparatively  speaking;) 
but  now — what  ?  Are  they  necessarily  made  believers  and 
holy  men  ?  No ;  but  they  are  the  greater  sinners,  "  and 
have  no  cloak  for  their  sins." 

According  to  John  3 :  19,  20,  the  chief  condemnation  of 
sinners  is  that  light  comes  before  them,  but  they  love  dark- 
ness rather. 

According  to  Paul,  Romans  1,  God's  wrath  is  revealed 
from  heaver^  against  the  great  sin  of  those  who  hold  back 
known  truth  by  means  of  indulged  sin.  Or  if  you  take  the 
passage  in  the  most  natural  sense  of  our  translation — who 
hold  the  truth  in  sentiment,  and  yet  sin  notwithstanding. 
In  either  construction,  the  passage  is  fatal  to  the  theory 
now  opposed. 

Farther  on,  Paul  says ;  God  hath  showed  sinful  men  his 
invisible  attributes,  so  that  they  are  without  excuse  fortheir 
continued  sin,  because  that  "  when  thdy  knew  God>  they 
glorified  him  not  as  God,"  (all,  you  observe,  in  perfect  con- 
trariety to  our  author's  doctrine,)  "  who  changed  the  truth 
of  God  into  a  lie ;"  (of  course  they  had  this  truth,  but  it 
saved  them  not.)    "And*  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God 
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m  their  knowlege,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind." 

But  argument  on  this  point  seems  superfluous.  Meet 
abundantly  It  might  be  shown  from  scripture,  (1.)  That  men 
have  had  right  knowledge  of  God  and  yet  have  failed  ef 
salvation.  (2.)  That  they  have  only  sinned  the  more  ;  (3.) 
That  God  holds  them  pre-eminently  guilty  for  their  having 
this  knowledge,  and  being  made  no  better  by  it ;  (4.)  That 
God  in  his  word  rebnkes  sinners  for  perverting  and  wresting 
troth  which  they  know ;  (5.)  That  in  numerous  passage* 
he  warns  sinners  to  take  heed  how  they  hear,  and  how  they 
obey  revealed  truth,  assuming  that  their  great  danger  is  the 
very  thing  Mr.  Morison  seems  to  represent  as  an  impossi- 
bility, namely,  that  they  should  know  their  duty  and  no* 
do  it ; — know  the  gospel,  even  its  most  soul-saving  truths, 
and  yet  be  cursed  and  not  blejsed  by  their  knowledge. 

I  ought  not  to  pass  this  topic  without  alluding  to  the  great 
stress  laid  by  Mr.  Morison  in  support  of  the  doctrine  in 
question,  upon  John  17 :  3 :  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
Thou  hast  sent.0  His  inference  is  that  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  Jesus  Christ  is,  necessarily  and  essentially,  eternal 
life. 

I  answer,  (1.)  Eternal  life  comes  only  through  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  of  his  Son.  This  may  be  all  that  John 
means  to  assert.  (2.)  Knowing  the  truth,  as  spoken  of  in 
this  passage,  manifestly  implies,  putting  the  heart  in  sym- 
pathy with  it,  and  obedience  to  it.  When  this  is  done,  no 
doubt  the  truth  becomes  soul-saving.  (3.)  The  phrase — to 
know  God, — is  sometimes,  and  perhaps  here,  used  of  that 
deeper,  experimental,  soul-subduing  knowledge,  which  of 
course  involves  and  implies,  not  only  conversion,  but  a  high 
degree  of  personal  holiness.  But  the  doctrine  now  in  ques- 
tion can  not  contemplate  suchh  degree  of  divine  knowledge, 
for  it  treats  only  of  that  knowledge  which  the  sinner  may 
have  before  repentance,  and  before  having  a  renewed  heart 

My  comments  on  our  author's  sentiments  must  close. 
Recurring  to  the  general  character  of  his  work,  1  deem  it  a 
most  remarkable  case  of  a  system  of  theology  and  meta- 
physics, defective  to  the  core,  and  yet  brought  out  and 
pressed  upon  the  heart  and  conscience  with  astonishing 
power.  The  goodness  of  the  author's  heart  bears  him  along, 
despite  of  the  terrible  incumbrances  of  such  a  system.  One 
cannot  but  exclaim — What  glorious  results  for  the  salvation 
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pfiben  such  a  writer  wouH  accomplish  if  be  oalv  had  the 
right  viewj  of  the  gospel  system,  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  human  mind  I  How  could  one  such  man, 
armed  with  the  panoply  of  genuine  trath,  chase  a  thousand 
aud  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight!  If  any  reader  wouU 
put  himself  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  value  of  met* 

Ehysical  and  theological  truth,  I  suggest  to  him  to  study  this 
Ute  volume,  and  with  it  the  history  of  its  author's  spirit, 
labors  and  successes.  For  myself,  in  reading  his  work  1 
have  found  much  to  object  to  in  his  opinions,  but  also  very 
much  to, love  and  admire  in  his  developments  of  heart.  It 
has  been  indeed  a  most  interesting  relief  to  turn  from  the 
crudities  of  the  one,  to  the  lovely  Christian  graces  of  the 
other. 
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ARTICLE  VIII, 
THE  JUDGMENT  DAY. 

i 

BT  MY.  WM.  B.  ORVI8, 

MORGAN,  OHIO. 

(km  first  article  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  word  of  God  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection.  In- 
timately connected  therewith  is  the  doctrine  of  the  general 
.  judgment  or  Judgment  Day.  The  number  of  scripture  passa- 
ges is  very  limited  where  the  resurrection  and  judgment  are 
even  apparently  associated,  as  transactions  immediately  con- 
nected m  chronological  order ;  yet  the  doctrine  is  current 
that  the  resurrection  and  judgment  are  but  different  parts 
of  the  one  great  drama  the  human  race  must  pass  through 
to  their  final  retribution.  That  all  men  are  to  be  judged 
we  do  not  doubt.  We  have  already  examined  the  doctrine 
of  a  final  simultaneous  resurrection,  and  believe  that  the 
proof  thereof  is  wanting.  But  since  the  proof  of  a  general 
simultaneous  assize  for  the  purposes  of  trial  and  judgment, 
is  not  usually  drawn  from  the  same  premises — and  since  the ' 
resurrection  may  in  fact  occur  at  the  death  of  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  human  family,  and  yet  the  doctrine  of  a  gen- 
eral judgment,  as  commonly  taught,  be  true,  we  are  there- 
fore necessitated  to  examine  the  doctrine  of  the  judgment 
upon  its  own  merits.  The  term  "judgment M  is  used  in 
several  different  senses  in  the  scriptures,  and  in  other  wri- 
tings. Cruden  assigns  ten  or  more  meanings  to  the  term  as 
used  in  the  Bible.  We  shall  not  stop  to  canvass  these  dif- 
ferent uses  of  the  term.  That  it  is  used  in  reference  to  a 
trial  and  righteous  adjudication — to  a  time  of  passing  sen- 
tence upon  or  fixing  the  doom  of  every  moral  agent  who 
has  passed  a  period  of  probation,  we  suppose  is  not  ques- 
tioned by  any.  That  the  term  "day"  as  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  theterm  "judgment"  in  the  scriptures,  is  em- 
ployed m  the  generic  sense — not  denoting  a  specific  period 
ef  twenty-four  hours  duration — but  an  indefinite  period  of 
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greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  circumstances,  we  be* 
Beve  is  now  conceded  by  all.  Concerning  the  period  and 
transactions  of  the  judgment,  however,  there  are  many 
different  views.  We  shall  mention  three  or  four  of  the 
more  prominent  theories,  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  examination  upon  which  we  are  entering.  The  more 
commonly  received  theoxy  is  thi*.  The  world  is  to  come  to 
an  end — and  at  the  end  of  the  world  there  shall  be  a  gen* 
oral  judgment  immediately  succeeding  a  general  resurrec- 
tion of  all  the  dead,  (meaning  the  dead  bodies  of  all  who 
have  died,)  which  shall  then  be  re-united  to  the  spirit,  that 
having  hitherto,  (since  the  death  of  the  body,)  been  totally 
disembodied — inhabiting  the  spirit  world,  it  now  returns  to 
the  earth,  and  in  union  with  the  body,  is  judged  and  sen- 
tenced to  its  eternal  destiny  of  happiness  or  misery,  according 
as  has  been  its  moral  character  while  previously  united  with 
the  body.  This  theory  affirms  the  period  of  the  judgment 
to  be  of  indefinite  continuance — some  of  its  advocates  coo* 
ceiving  it  to  be  very  brief,  while  others  contemplate  thou- 
sands or  even  myriads  of  years  as  transpiring  in  the  judicial 
process. 

Hie  Millenial  Theory  of  the  judgment,  as  far  as  it  hat 
been  defined  by  its  advocates,  seems  to  be  something  like  the 
following.  Immediately  preceding  the  millenium,  or  Christ's 
personal  reign  upon  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  which 
they  expect,  He  shall  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  (liter* 
ally  the  clouds  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth) — the  righteous 
dead  shall  then  be  raised  immortal — the  righteous  living  at 
the  time  of  Christ's  coming  still  remaining  mortal,  and  in- 
creasing and  dying  just  as  they  now  do — the  martyrs,  and 
those  who  have  been  illustrious  in  the  service  of  God,  sitting 
with  Christ  in  judgment  upon  anti-christ  during  this  thou- 
sand years — anti-christ  is  thus  to  be  destroyed — the  right- 
eous thus  come  to  possess  the  whole  earth :  and  at  the  end 
of  the  one  thousand  years  the  wicked  are  to  be  raised, 
and  after  a  short  and  ineffectual  effort  to  regain  the  "  king- 
dom," they«will  receive  their  final  overthrow  and  be  doomed 
to  the  "blackness  of  darkness  forever  and  ever."  This  pe- 
riod of  a  thousand  years  thug  occupied,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, they  call  the  "Judgment  Day." 

The  Second  Advent  view  for  a  time  differed  from  the 
above;  and  if  we  mistake  not,  was  as  follows,  namely: — 
Jesus  Christ  shall  come  from  heaven,  (as  above,)  and  raise 
the  righteous  dead — change  the  righteous  living  from  mor- 
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tal  to  immortal — destroy  at  once  all  the  wicked — purify  the 
earth  by  fire ;  and  reign  among  the  saints  a  thousand  years : 
after  which  the  wicked  shall  be  raised,  and  all,  both  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  then  receive  their  eternal  award 
—the  wicked  to  be  sent  to  hell,  (or  annihilated  as  some 
came  afterwards  to  believe,^  and  the  righteous  to' remain 
upon  the  purified  earth  forever  and  ever.  This  latter  view, 
however,  we  think  is  giving  way,  at  least  among  a  portion 
of  the  Second  Adventists,  to  the  Millennial  view  as  stated 
above. 

We  shall  name  but  one  other  view  of  the  subject — a  view 
which  for  some  centuries  past  has  not  been  extensively  held; 
although  many  individuals  have  all  along  entertained  and 
promulged  the  theory  in  its  essential  features.  The  theory 
is: — The  judgment  day,  or  general  judgment,  is  continu- 
'  ally  passing,  and  every  individual  of  the  human  race,  at 
death,  (and  virtually  perhaps  before,)  receives  his  trial  and 
final  award:  the  wicked  being,  then,  and  finally,  sentenced 
to  eternal  punishment — the  righteous  then  and  finally  re- 
ceived home  to  eternal  felicity.     , 

The  bare  statement  of  the  four  different  views  above  de- 
lineated, is  a  complete  refutation  of  three  or  more  of  them: 
—for  they  can  not  all  be  true : — the  three  former  theories 
named  may  intermingle,  and  parts  of  each  be  true,  if  either 
are  true  in  their  general  outlines: — but  the  truth  of  the  latter 
theory  more  fully  excludes  the  truth  of  either  of  the  former. 
The  latter  theory  is  simple — easily  defined,  and  intelligible 
after  it  is  defined  \<  whereas  a  serious  objection  against  either 
of  the  former  is,  that  they  leave  the  mind  all  afloat  on  a  sea 
of  conjecture.  They  will  cross  and  intermingle  one  with 
another,  and  either  apparently  as  philosophically  and  easily 
sustained  as  the  other.  Hence  the  premises  of  either  are  equal- 
ly unsound.  It  may  be  expected  therefore,  that  we  shall  as- 
sume the  defense  of  the  theory  last  named.  The  questions  in- 
volved in  these  theories,  are  not  questions  of  fact  or  of  princi- 
ple, the  peculiarities  of  either  involve  only  the  questions  of  time 
or  mode.  In  discussing  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  we 
placed  the  scripture  argument  foremost — purposing  to  touch 
upon  the  philosophical  argument  in  the  sequel,  in  connec- 
tion with  strictures  upon  the  writings  of  others  upon  the 
s^me  subject.  In  the  present  argument  we  shall  reverse 
this  order,  not  because  we  deem  the  scripture  teachings  less 
unequivocal  and  decisive,  but  because  we  prefer  to  reserve 
the  part  of  the  argument  on  which  we  mainly  rely  to  the 
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last.  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity  we  shall  now  define  the 
points  of  agreement,  or  views  held  in  commoja  by  us,  and 
also  by  our  opponents.  1.  We  agree  with  the  advocates 
of  the  other  theories,  that  judgment  according  to  righteous- 
ness shall  pass  upon  all  men — all  shall  be  judged  and  receive 
award  according  to  tbe  deed%  done  in  the  body.  2.  We 
agree  in  the  belief  that  the  whole  universe  shall  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  award  of  each  individual,  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  such  award  has  been  determined.  3. 
That  there  will  be  an  eternal  separation  between  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked — the  righteous  inheriting  eternal  hap- 
piness and  the  wicked  eternal  misery.  We  differ  only  in 
respect  of  time  and  manner.  We  shall  have  little  to  say  in 
reference  to  the  manner  of  the  judgment  ordeal,  save  that 
we  intend  to  make  some  allusions  to  the  preposterous,  crude 
and  almost  puerile  notions  on  that  point  too  common  in  the 
church,  even  at  the  present  time.  The  great  point  at  issue 
then  is,  in  reference  to  the  time  qt  period  of  the  judgment. 
The  period  of  the  judgment  is  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the 
theory  we  maintain.  Our  position  is: — The  period  of  man's 
probation  closes  with  this  life — that  at  his  exit  from  the  body 
he  is  judged  and  receives  his  final  award  according  to  his 
character : — that  there  is  no  lapse  of  one  thousand,  ten 
thousand,  of  a  million  of  years  from  the  period  of  his  exit 
from  this  world  ere  he  receives  his  irrevocable  doom: — no 
intermediate  state  where  the  soul  is  half-blessed,  or  half- 
cfamned,  and  this  simply  because  of  its  separation  from  the 
body,  making  the  soul  thus  dependent  upctat  the  body  for 
its  happiness  or  misery.  Such  a  dependence  of  the  soul 
upon  the  body  we  consider  both  irrational  and  entirely  with- 
out foundation  in  scripture.  Equally  unreasonable  we  con- 
sider the  doctrine  of  heaven  deferred,  or  hell  but  half-be- 
gun, through  an  indefinitely  long  period  called  the  interme- 
diate state. 

The  simple  idea  of  judgment  as  used  in  reference  to  the 
awards  of  eternity,  doubtless  is  equivalent  to  a  righteous 
adjudication  to  every  man  whose  period  of  probation  is 
closed.  This  adjudication,  whether  it  take  place  at  one 
time  or  another — whether  it  be  the  transaction  of  a  mo- 
ment or  of  ten  thousand  years — whether  before  or  after  the 
winding  up  of  all  terrestrial  things — does  not  materially 
affect  the  question.  The  righteous  judgment  must  take 
place,  and  the  universe  shall  know  that  God  has  been  just  in 
all  his  ways. 
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Now  we  are  prepared  to  assert  that  it  is  the  general  and 
almost  universal  belief  of  the  church ;  and  it  is  certainly 
its  general  and  spontaneous  teaching,  that  the  soul  enters 
immediately  upon  its  award  in  heaven  or  hell  when  it  leaves 
the  world,  and  only  when  men  come  to  preach  vague  the- 
ory in  opposition  to  the  spontaneities  of  their  own  minds, 
and  the  dictates  of  reason  and  sound  judgment,  do  they 
contradict  this  part  of  their  teaching  by  lugging  in  the  af- 
ter-thought, or  idea  of  an  intermediate  state.  That  idea,  of 
Pharisee  or  heathen  origin,  would  have  become  obsolete 
long  ago  and  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  Popish  doc- 
trines of  purgatory,  and  other  like  relics  of  the  dark  ages ; 
had  not  Bishop  Horsely  of  the  English  church  again  evok- 
ed its  ghost  from  the  ashes  in  which  it  seemed  likely  to 
slumber.  Yet  despite  the  vague  sentiment  concerning  an 
intermediate,  half-way  state  thus  evoked  and  perpetuated, 
undefined  and  undefinable  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  the 
real  sentiment  of  the  church  at  the  present,  doubtless  is, 
that  the  soul  enters  immediately  upon  its  certain  award  of 
happiness  or  misery  in  heaven  or  hell,  when  it  leaves  the 
body.  And  the  question  is  often  and  rationally  started  in 
the  minds  of  the  more  considerate,  "  Why  need  they  leave 
their  determined  everlasting  abode,  to  return  to  earth  in  or- 
der to  be  judged  and  sentenced,  when  in  fact  the  sentence 
is  already  past,  and  they  have  been  reaping  the  reward  of 
their  doings  perhaps  for  thousands  of  years  ?" 

The  doctrine  seems  to  be  rather  a  necessity  growing  out 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
not  in  reality  based  upon  any  evidently  intrinsic  necessity. 
And  the  necessity  growing  out  of  that  doctrine  is  obviateu, 
if  our  interpretation  of  the  scripture  teachings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  resurrection  be  correct.  We  are,  therefore, 
prepared  to  present,  in  order,  our  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
common  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment-day,  that  is,  a  judg- 
ment which  is  yet  future  to  all  the  human  race,  and  in 
connection  therewith,  our  reasons  for  the  doctrine  that  all 
men  are  judged  and  receive  their  final  award  at  death.  The 
main  drift  of  our  argument  will  lie  against  the  doctrine  of  a 
simultaneous  future  judgment;  for  if  that  doctrine  be  un- 
founded, the  only  alternative  is  the  scheme  we  propose. 
A  righteous  judgment  we  all  admit  in  common.  We 
reject  the  common  doctrine  of  a  future  simultaneous  judg- 
ment, then, 
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1.  From  the  usekssness  of  it  ;  or  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  any  such  event.  Here  we  strike  against 
the  only  argument  ever  adduced  in  favor  of  such  an  event, 
except  the  proof  supposed  to  be  found  m  the  word  of  God. 
And  even  those  who  adduce  the  utility  or  necessity  of  such 
a  judgment,  when  pressed  upon  the  point,  usually  abandon 
it  as  a  position  not  so  clear  and  decisive  as  might  be,  and 
endeavor  to  silence  objections  by  the  sage  reflection  that  toe 
do  not  know  all  the  reasons  that  may  lie  before  the  mind 
of  God  for  such  a  transaction,  and  that  it  is  not  best  for  us 
to  be  too  inquisitive,  nor  "wise  above  what  is  written:" 
Thus  admitting  that  they  have  begged  the  question  ef  the 
utility  or  necessity  of  such  a  day,  and  wish  to  refer  the 
whole  question  to  revelation.  In  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
the  transaction,  we  ask,  "  Why  the  necessity  ?"  The  state 
of  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  is  fixed.  At  death 
they  entered  upon  their  eternal  awards,  and  that  in  such  a 
form  that  no  room  is  supposed  to  be  left  for  doubt  as  to 
their  eternal  destiny.  And  themselves  at  least,  know  wrhy 
they  receive  their  doom  as  it  is,  perfectly  well.  The  plea  of 
utility  or  necessity,  then,  will  turn  upon  the  importance  of  the 
universe  being  made  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  the 
award  of  each  individual. 

This  plea  assumes  that  the  eternal  God  has  no  means  of 
making  the  universe  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  his  de- 
cisions, especially  in  particular  cases,  but  by  such  a  conclave 
of  the  universe  as  is  generally  depicted  by  the  advocates  of 
the  theory  we  are  opposing. 

Now  we  maintain  that  not  only  is  the  very  idea  of  such 
a  conclave  preposterous,  as  hereafter  we  intend  more  fully 
to  show,  but  also  that  the  very  nature  of  spiritual  beings, 
and  the  necessary  manner  of  intercommunication  between 
them  is  such,  that  no  possible  necessity  for  such  an  assize  can 
be  urged.  Such  a  necessity  pre-supposes  that  not  only  are 
spiritual  beings  the  same  in  essence,  but  that  all  their  laws  of 
communication  are  the  same  with  beings  here  on  earth. 
It  is  this  gross  and  materialized  conception  of  the  manner  of 
spiritual  existence  that  is  continually  giving  birth  to  the 
most  crude  and  unphilosophical  notions  of  the  transactions 
of  the  world  of  spirits.  It  is  an  admitted  truth  of  philosophy, 
that  the  manner  of  spiritual  existence  and  activity  is  entirely 
different  from  that  conjoined  with  flesh  and  blood.  Taking- 
this  admitted  truth  as  our  bulwark,  we  assert,  on  the  basis 
of  a  rational  view  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  there  is  no 
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tiooy  is  a*  good  as  any  assertion  to  the  contrary,  until  St  i** 
shown  that  the  nature  of  the  ease  In  fact  militates  against 
oar  position*  This  we  suppose  can  not  be  shown.  We  die- 
cover  then,  no  ground  of  necessity  for  a  grand  hiatus  in  the5 
songs  of  heaven  ;  and  a  corresponding  cessation  of  the  tor- 
ments of  hell,  for  the  purpose  of  re-pronouncing  a  doom, 
which  has  been  sealed  for  thousands  of  years. 

%  We  argue,  that  the  common  doctrine  of  the  judgment 
dmy  is  undefinabk.  We  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  it  is  dot 
possible  to  state  some  of  ih9  main  outlines  of  this  theory; 
but  we  mean  to  say  that  a  kind  of  chaotic  obscurity  rests 
upon  the  whole  transaction  of  the  judgment,  as  sat  forth  by 
its  advocates.  Upon  their  theory,  who  can  describe  the 
last  judgment  ?  Who  can  tell  where  it  will  be  f  How  long 
the  process?  In  what  form  conducted?  Who  the  pre-> 
siding  Judge  ?  All  these  things  come  into  view,  and  are  not 
matters  of  trivial  importance  in  a  transaction  of  such  a  na- 
ture. But  says  the  objector,  it  matters  not  what  the  defi- 
nite process  may  be,  or  where  transacted ;  the  fact  of  such 
a  judgment  yet  future  is  the  only  question  of  importance. 
Answer :  the  same  scripture  passages  that  furnish  my  oppo- 
nent with  evidence  that  there  Aral  be  such  a  future  judg- 
ment, also  describe  die  process  in  the  most  glowing  lan- 
guage :  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  these  descriptions 
oft  vary,  and  seemingly  conflict  with  each  other ;  we 
doubt  not  our  opponents  Would  be  as  strenuous  for  the  precise 
form  as  they  are. now  are  for  the  precise  time.  If  by  plain 
and  direct  testimony  of  scripture,  disrobed  of  metaphor,  as 
they  wish  to  have  those  passages  which  give  testimony  on 
this  subject ;  they  can  prove  a  future  judgment,  we  also  by 
the  same  passages  can  point  out  the  precise  form  of  that 
j  odgment.  This  being  done,  and  the  results-  placed  alongside 
of  the  affirmations  of  reason  and  a  self-evident  philosophy, 
we  do  .not  believe  they  will  tenaciously  adhere  to  their' 
principles  cf  interpretation.  "  But  the  Bible  affirms  a  future 
and  simultaneous  judgment,  preceded  by  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead."  "  So,"  says  the  Millenarian,  "the  Bible  affirms 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  i  and  that  the  gentiles 
wiH  all  be  joined  unto  them  and  go  with  them.  *  ^The  Bible 
really  affirms  it/*  It  also  affirms  that  the  followed  of  Christ 
shall  hav^a  hundred-fold  of  this  world's  goods :  that  the  in- 
finite God  sits  upon  a  throne :  that  we  shall  sit  upon  thrones: 
that  Jesus  Christ  shall  gird  hisiword  upon  his  thigh,  and  rid* 
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(eAh  in  successive  periods,  while  all  bther  nations  are  looking 
on*  not  in  a  circular  group,  in  body  assembled  around  the 
devoted  land,  but  engaged  still  in  all  their  multifarious  em- 
ployments, observing  from  afar,  as  it  were,  the  movements 
of  God's  hand  of  Providence  id  judgment,  crushing  the  guilty 
people.  In  this  way  they,  and  after-ages,  read  the  fallen 
nation's  justly-awarded  doom,  tlnd  they  tremble,  and  give 
u  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven."  Now  we  ask,  what  is  there 
in  the  great  drama  of  the  last  judgment  as  commonly  de- 
picted, like  unto  this  ?  The  Son  of  Man  coming  pbysicallv, 
in  a  human  form,  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  all  the  people 
living  upon  the  earth  scattered  far  and  near  over  its  vast 
surface,  being  at  once  assembled,  all  the  dead  of  a  hundred, 
or  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  generations,  Immediately 
raised  from  their,  graves,  and  also  assembled  in  one  vast 
conclave,  aH  these  in  human  form,  with  their  Judge  in  like 
manner,  and  an  innumerable  company  of  angels  of  light, 
and  also  of  fallen  spirits  summoned  to  the  great  tribunal : 
the  Judge  now  opens  the  books  of  record  in  the  presence  of 
tiiis  vast  concourse,  and  each,  one  by  one,  (like  the  process 
of  a  human  court,)  receives  his  trial  and  sentence:  the  one 
literally  goes  away  to  the  one  side  of  the  Judge,  the  other 
is  placed  on  the  other  ride.  What  is  there,  we  again  ask,  hi 
all  this,  at  all  resembling  the  analogy  of  God^i  works  and 
ways,  and  especially  that  resembles  the  real  facts  of  Go<hi 
dealing  with  nations,  who  are  every  where  in  the  Bible  set 
forth  as  examples  of  the  judgments  of  God  upon  all  the 
wicked,  and  in  fact  as  examples  of  his.  dealings  with  the 
race  of  man?  There  is  no  possible  analogy  in  the  two 
cases,  and  it  is  perfectly  surprising  that  men  of  sound  judg* 
ment  in  other  respects,  should  have  been  so  inconsistent  ns 
to  construe  the  one  branch  of  the  analogy,  as  they  neces- 
sarily must  do  figuratively,  or  metaphorically,  and  then  turn 
right  forward  and  construe  the  same  language  precisely  used 
in  reference  to  an  event  in  which  the  subject-matter  equally 
at  least  demands  the  metaphorical  interpretation,  in  the 
most  literal  and  materialized  sense. 
We  now  proceed  to  a  direct  consideration  of 
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In  pursuing  an  investigation  of  the  few  passages  of  scrip- 
ture which  our  limits  will  admit  of  our  investigating  at  wm 
time,  it  were  well  for  us  first  to  allude  to  some  of  the  mor* 
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simple  and  self-evident  principles  of  interpretation.  As  to 
these  we  have  no  book  of  rules  before  us,  and  wishing  to  be 
brief  and  succinct  as  possible,  we  shall  proceed  directly  to 
state  some  of  those  self-evident  laws  of  interpretation  which 
lie  before  our  mind  at  the  present  moment. 

1.  No  writing  that  contradicts  the  first  truths  of  reason, 
x>v  self-evident  truths,  or  truths  of  consciousness,  can  be 
received  as  true. 

2.  No  writing  or  argument  that  is  self-contradictory  in  its 
statements  or  conclusions  in  any  form  whatever,  can  be 
valid,  but  necessarily  annihilates  itself.  This  principle  does 
not  however  forbid  the  use  of  similar  language  in  different 
senses,  provided  the  context  or  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
render  clear  the  meaning  of  the  language  in  each  particular 
case. 

3.  The  meaning  of  every  writer  is  to  be  canvassed  in 
view  of  the  scope  or  object  the  writer  has  in  view. 

4.  Detached  sentences  are  npt  to  decide  the  meaning  of 
any  writer :  every  particular  sentence  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  context. 

5.  The  nature  of  the  subject-matter  has  much  to  do  with 
determining  the  meaning  of  any  writer.  Hence  it  is  to  be 
considered  whether  this  subject-matter  be  physical,  mental 
or  moral,  and  whether  the  writer  is  speaking  in  scientific  or 
popular  language. 

6.  Circumstances  of  time,  place,  people  or  occasion  have 
much  to  do  with  determining  the  meaning  of  any  speaker 
or  writer. 

7.  A  principle  of  interpretation  that  is  applied  to  an 
author  in  one  case,  should  be  applied  to  the  same  author  in 
every  case  where  the  language  is  similar ;  and  the  meaning 
of  the  language  in  the  latter  case  should  be  determined  by 
its  meaning  in  the  former  case,  if  the  meaning  in  the  former 
case  has  been  determined. 

8.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  every  writer  will  state  events, 
whether  past  or  future  in  their  order,  this  order  determining 
either  their  time  or  their  quality. 

9.  Language  is  to  be  understood  metaphorically,  or  figur- 
atively, when  otherwise  there  must  necessarily  be  a  disa- 
greement between  the  predicate  and  the  subject,  or  the 
thing  affirmed  is  impertinent,  or  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  the  subject-matter.  This  rule  pre-supposes  that  inter- 
preting the  language  metaphorically  gives  it  a  lively  and  ex- 
pressive, as  well  as  pertinent  sense. 
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10.  The  language  of  any  sober  speaker  or  writer  is  not  to 
be  interpreted  tn  a  double  sense. 

Thus  we  have  stated  some  of  the  most  simple  principles 
of  interpretation,  all  of  which,  except  the  last  one,  we  sop- 
pose  will  be  readily  admitted  to  be  correct  Rule  10  is  die* 
1)uted  by  Millenarians,  and  by  very  many  visionary  and  un- 
earned interpreters  of  the  word  of  God,  who  thereby  foist  in 
as  many  vain  and  fanciful  meanings  as  their  roving  concep- 
tions can  attach  to  the  everlasting  truth  of  God.  rrofessor 
Bush  adopts  the  same  principle  of  double  sense,  which  is 
doubtless  the  most  fruitful  source  of  all  his  blunders  in  inter- 
pretation, and  the  cause  of  all  his  inability  to  defend  some 
truths  that  depend  upon  biblical  exegesis  for  their  support 
We  have  stated  them,  intending  to  be  governed  by  them. 

The  way  now  being  open  for  us  to  proceed  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  scripture  teachings  on  the  subject  of  the.  judgment, 
we  would  remark,  that  by  a  careful  examination  of  a  large 
class  of  passages  commonly  relied  upon  to  prove  a  future  and 
simultaneous  judgment,  or  a  formal  process  of  judgment  be* 
fore  the  assembled  universe,  it  might  be  found  that  by  the 
above,  or  any  other  sound  principles  of  interpretation,  no 
such  doctrine  is  therein  contained.  We  refer  to  such  as  the 
25th  of  Matthew  ;  Acts  17 :  31 ;  2Thess.  1 ;  1  Cor.  15: 
52—57 ;  1  Thess.4 :  14—17 ;  John  5 :  28, 29 ;  and  Daniel 
7th  and  12th.  ~in  order  to  arrive  at  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  first  passage,  cited,  (Matthew  25th,)  it  might  be  well 
to  compare  it  with  the  previous  chapter,  which  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  Jewish  nation.  That  the  24th  chapter  of 
Matthew  does  refer  to  the  Jewish  nation  we  have  no  doubt ; 
nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  the  same  principle  of  interpre- 
tation which  demands  such  an  application  of  the  24th 
also  demands  the  same  application  of  the  25th.  Where, 
we  ask,  is  the  dividing  line  that  points  out  the  trans- 
ition from  the  denounced  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
to  the  surpassing  transactions  of  the  final  judgment?  In 
grandeur  of  description,  wherein  does  the  language  of  the 
25th  chapter  excel  that  of  the  24th  ?  What  terms  are  used 
in  the  one  that  are  not  used  with  all  their  force  in  the  other! 
We  challenge  any  one,  from  a  fair  comparison  of  the  two 
chapters,  to  deduce  any  argument  for  a  final  judgment,  a*. 
generally  understood,  from  the  one,  that  may  not  oe  drawn 
with  equal  strength  from  the  other?  Our  limits  forbid  our 
entering  into  a  thorough  analysis  of  these  chapters  side  bf 
side,  as  we  should  delight  to  do.    We  must  therefore  leav* 
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it  for  our  opponents  to  pursue  soch  analysis,  white  we  beg 
leave  to  point  out  the  analogy  between  the  language  used 
ia  these  chapters,  and  language  often  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment) speaking  of  judgments  and  events  that  all  admit  to 
have  their  fulfillment  in  time.  For  instance,  the  fall  of 
Babylon  is  represented  in  prophetic  diction  by  the  constel- 
lations of  heaven  withdrawing  their  light,  and  the  earth 
being  removed  out  of  its  place.    See  Isaiah  13:  9 — 13. 

See  also  very  similar  language  in  respect  to  Egypt.  Ez. 
33 :  78,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  desolation  of  Judea  by 
Antiochus.  Dan.  8 :  10.  These,  and  various  other  passages 
which  we  might  quote  will  illustrate  the  manner  of  repre- 
senting great  changes  and  overturnings  in  nations ;  very 
common  in  the  sacred  writings.  See  also,  Job  9 :  5 — 8 ; 
Ps.46:6;  68:8;  97 :  2— 5,  and  the  whole  of  the  18th  Ps. 
Sols.  24:9,19,20:  2  Sam.  22:  and  Joel 2:  30,  31.  So  in 
Ps.  50 :  3 — 7,  God  is  representing  as  coming  to  judge  bis 
people  Israel,  in  language  similar  to  that  used  by  Jesus  Christ 
in  respect  to  his  coming,  Matt.  24 :  25.  In  either  case  the 
whole  earth  and  the  heavens  are  summoned  to  bear  witness 
to  the  righteousness  of  the  decisions  of  the  awful  Judge. 

Now  Jesus  Christ  addressed  the  same  people  that  David 
and  the  prophets  addressed ;  a  people  accustomed  to  such 
high  colored  metaphor;  and  for  this  reason  we  ask,  how 
would  they  be  likely  to  understand  Him  ?  We  would 
also  apply  our  seventh  rule  of  interpretation  (as  above)  re- 
quiring similar  language  in  the  latter  case  to  be  interpreted 
similarly  to  the  former.  The  principle  of  interpretation 
must  have  been  determined  in  the  former  use  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  else  the  former  use  of  it  could  not  have  been  intelli- 
gible   to  those   to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  evade  this  argument  in  refer- 
ence to  the  meaning  of  symbolical  or  metaphorical  lan- 
guage ;  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  is,  to  maintain  that 
the  prophet  or  inspired  writer,  whoever  he  might  be,  wheth- 
er in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  looked  forward  with  a 
prophetic  eye,  and  borrows  his  diction  from  the  foreseen 
visions  of  the  future  and  final  judgment,  with  which  he  was 
favored  by  direct  inspiration.  There  are  some*  difficulties 
attending  such  an  evasion  of  the  analogy  we  have  presented. 
The  first  difficulty  is,  this  kind  of  language,  as  admitted 
by  all9  is  first  used  by  the  inspired  writers,  in  speaking  of 
things  terrestrial,  or  events  that  were  to  occur  in  time. 
Metaphor  is  used  by  way  of  illustration,  or  to  give  force  and 
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beauty  to  the  expression.  In  what  manner,  we  ask,  would 
an  event  entirely  unknown  and  unrevealed  to  any  but  the 
prophets  themselves,  be  forcible  or  appropriate  by  way  of 
illustration  or  comparison  ?  This  supposition  represents  the 
inspired  writers  as  commencing  at  the  wrong  end  entirely 
in  their  prophecies. 

.  The  whole  field  of  metaphor,  simile,  or  parable,  is  a  mak- 
ing use  of  natural  and  physical  things  to  represent  moral 
and  spiritual  things.  Thus  the  sacred  writers  make  use  of 
the  partially  observed  or  conceived  shaking  and  passing  away 
of  the  planets,  meteors,  &c,  the  reverses  of  storm  and  sun- 
shine, day  and  night,  and  the  various  motions,  real  and  con- 
ceived, of  the  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  represent  the 
dealings  of  Divine  Providence,  either  in  judgment  or  in 
mercy,  with  nations,  princes  and  communities.  Or  if  a 
special  judgment  is  to  be  inflicted  upon  a  nation — the  drama 
is  oft-depicted  like  the  sitting  of  a  court  of  justice — the  su- 
preme judge  upon  the  judgment-seat,  and  all  the  witness- 
es and  spectators  thronging  around ;  the  culprits  arraign- 
ed, and  after  a  formal  trial,  by  recurrence  to  testimony,  and 
to  the  'books9  of  record,  receiving  their  sentence,  and  pass- 
ing off  to. the  right  or  left,  according  to  the  custom  of  East- 
ern princes,  in  placing  their  favorites*  on  the  right  hand,  and 
others  on  the  left ;  or  like  the  shepherd  who  would  divide 
his  flocks  and  arrange  them  according  to  his  preferences,  or 
their  real  value. 

All  these  emblems  the  Jews  and  all  Eastern  nations  would 
readily  apprehend,  and  perceive  at  once  the  moral  or  spirit- 
ual application  of  them  to  things  that  have  no  more  resem- 
blance to  these,  than  mind  has  tp  matter ;  or  than  God's 
doings  resemble  the  doings  of  finite  man.  It  is  too  evident 
to  need  assertion  that  prophets  did  thus  allude  to  transac- 
tions and  events  in  reference  to  courts,  &c,  with  which  all 
were  familiar  merely  for  illustration.  How  preposterous  there- 
fore, the  strange  conclusion  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
church,  that  the  events  foretold  are  to  be  like  them  in  form 
and  process ;  and  this  conclusion  based  on  the  still  more 
strange  supposition,  that  the  foretold  event  itself  furnishes 
the  emblematic  drapery,  or  rather  the  veritable  and  appro- 
priate language  that  fitly  describes  the  great  transaction !  If 
this  is  not  the  petitio  principii,  we  know  not  what  is. 

We  might  submit  the  same  considerations  in  reference  to 
these  passages  that  speak  of  an  "  appointed  day"  and  also 
in  reference  to  those  in  which  the  general  resurrection 
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is  apparently  represented  as  occurring  in  conjunction 
with  the  judgment.  The  principle  is  the  same.  We 
are  willing  to  test  the  argument  upon  scripture  analogy, 
taking  into  consideration  the  known  customs,  and  manner 
of  speaking  among  the  ancient  Orientals.  Before  arriving* 
at  the  scripture  argument,  we  had  spoken  of  the  utter  in-, 
congruity  of  such  transaction  to  take  place  in  form  in  the 
spirit-world,  which  would  be  another  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  common  understanding  of  such  passages  of  scripture. 
The  analogical  argument  and  the  argument  from  the  known 
laws  of  mind,  might  be  drawn  out  to  any  length,  by  direct 
comparisons  between  the  language  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  by  appealing  to  philosophical  principles  ; 
but  in  so  doing  we  should  constantly  ^pply  the  same  princi- 
ples of  interpretation ;  hence  it  would  be  needless.  Our  ob- 
ject is  to  illustrate  the  principles  upon  which  we  arrive  at 
our  conclusion.  If  the  principle  be  sound,  we  stand ;  other- 
wise, we  fall,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  abide  the  issue. 
We  are  as  willing  to  fall  as  to  stand ;  as  willing  to  be  con- 
vinced of  error  as  to  convict  others  of  it. 

The  essential  qualities  of  the  judgment,  implying  a  right- 
eous adjudication  to  all  according  to  their  works,  afte  not 
changed  by  iaterpreting  those  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  speak  upon  the  subject,  in  the  same  manner 
that  we  are  forced  to  interpret  those  passages  we  have  cited 
from  the  Old  Testament  Neither  the  truth  nor  force  of  the 
New  Testament  passages  is  in  any  matter  lessened  by  re- 
jecting the  rigidly  literal  interpretation  and  adopting  the  an- 
alogical and  rational  interpretation,  of  which  we  have  given 
a  specimen  in  reference  to  the  24th  and  25th  chapters  of 
Matthew.  To  obviate  an  objection  which  might  arise,  we 
would  add  that  both  metaphor  and  hyperbole  are  oft  found 
in  the  most  unim  passioned  portions  of  the  sacred  writings. 
Mark  10 :  29,  30,  is  ai^^ample  of  the  former,  John  21 : 
25,  is  an  example  of  the  latter.  Moreover  metaphor  and 
hyperbole  are  oft  found  conjoined  in  the  same  passage, 
and  in  fact  nearly  all  the  metaphorical  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  savory  more  or  less  of  hyperbole  ;  as  a  ref- 
erence to  those  passages  we  have  cited  from  that  depart- 
ment of  scripture  will  evince.  Thus  great  force  and  im- 
pressiveness  is  sppured  to  the  metaphor.  These  considera- 
tions may  be  of  much  use  in  determining  the  meaning  of 
speh  passages  as  1  Cor.  15:  51,  52,  and  1  Thess.  4:  15 
— 17.    These  are  perfect  specimens  of  that  unifying  process 
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cff  mind  which  gives  such  vigor  and  life  to  descriptions 
of  things  unseen  and  spiritual;  a  process  so  common  among 
all  orators ;  and  employed  equally  to  represent  things  tem- 
poral and  eternal. 

In  this  unifying  process,  human  life  is  considered  as  a 
whole ;  time  and  eternity  ranged  side  by  side,  in  one  broad 
expanse;  eternity  is  seen  as  a  boundless  ocean,  laving  the 
shores  of  bordering  time ;  the  human  race  in  one  vast  out* 
spreading  army,  marching  simultaneously  off  the  shores  of 
time,  and  launching  into  a  boundless  eternity ; — all  standing 
before  God,  as  they  enter  the  eternal  state,  and  being 
judged  according  to  the  character  possessed  when  they 
finished  their  course  in  time,  and  entered  the  spiritual  world. 
All  this  is  perfectly  similar,  in  every  respect  to  language  oft 
used  in  reference  to  events  of  time,  which  are  moreover, 
gradual  and  successive  in  their  periods  of  accomplishment; 
for  eiample,  Dan.  12:  2,  speaking  of  the  calling  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  nation  receiving  the  blessing* 
of  the  gospel,  while  the  remnant  reject  and  are  doomed  to 
everlasting  shame.  And  see  Ez.  37th  chapter,  represent- 
ing the  house  of  Israel,  by  the  dry  bones ;  all  of  which 
are  seen  simultaneously  to  arise  and  stand  upon  their  feet 
and  to  be  clothed  with  flesh  and  life :  likewise  signifying 
their  coming  in  possession  of  future  blessings,  which  bless- 
ings they  received  in  successive  periods.  That  the  change 
from  "  mortal  to  immortality,"  is  "  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,"  with  each  individual,  we  have  no 
doubt,  and  so  was  the  conversion  of  each  individual  Jew  to 
Christianity ;  until  finally  they  "stood  up  an  exceedinggreat 
army."  Thus  it  is  with  the  human  race,  as  generations  suc- 
cessively pass  off  the  stage  of  life  and  are  judged :  each  indi- 
vidual passfes  through  the  final  change  m  a  "  moment,"  but 
it  requires  the  whole  period  of  the  earth's  duration  for  the 
aggregate  to  pass  the  ordeal.  No*  can  we,  for  our  life,  tell 
why  the  period  of  the  earth's  duration  is  not  as  fit  a  period  to 
judge  its  successive  generations,  as  a  similar  or  ah  indefinite* 
ly  long  period  after  the  supposed  termination  of  the  earth's 
existence.  We  think  that  much  light  may  be  shed  upon 
John  5 :  28,  29,  and  similar  passages,  if  any,  in  the  New 
Testament,  by  comparing  them  with  Dan.  12:  2,  and  Ez. 
37 :  as  cited  above ;  the  same  result  would  follow  from 
comparing  Acts  17 :  31,  and  similar  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  with  Jer.  50 :  27,  and  Joel  2 ;  2,  and  numerous 
other  similar  passages  in  the  Old  Testament.    But  we  must 
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not  enlarge.  We  shall  close  our  argument  on  the  subject  of 
Ae  final  judgment  by  examining  one  other  passage  of  scrip- 
ture :  a  passage,  which  is  probably  relied  upon  more  than 
any  other  in  proof  of  a  future  general  judgment,  and  one 
which  we  also  rely  upon  more  than  any  other  as  conclusive* 
ty  disproving  it.  We  allude  to  2  Pet.  3d  chapter.  This 
passage,  we  suppose  to  be  the  fortress  of  our  opponents ; 
and  certainly  we  have  all  along  looked  forward  to  it  as  the 
fortress  in  which  we  expected  to  find  unfailing  protection. 
The  explicit  mention  of  the  "  day  of  judgment,"  as  in  the 
seven  verses  of  this  chapter,  together  with  the  language  of 
the  succeeding  context,  conclusively  show  that  the  last  judg- 
ment is  here  spoken  of.  And  so  we  believe  it  is  regarded  by 
all  who  maintain  the  view  of  the  judgment  which  we  are 
opposing:  since  this  passage  is  usually  first  referred  to,  in 
proof  ot  that  doctrine.  We  shall  quote  the  passage  as  we 
proceed  and  offer  some  brief  strictures  which  may  serve  to 
show  the  sense  we  deduce  from  it.  As  heretofore,  so  now, 
the  limits  and  design  of  this  discussion  utterly  forbid  any 
criticisms  upon  the  translation,  or  any  reference  to  the 
language  in  which  the  scriptures  were  originally  written, 
although  such  a  reference  in  the  present  case,  and  perhaps 
in  others,  might  be  advantageous  to  our  argument. 

M5.  For  this  they  willingly  are  ignorant  of,  that  by  the 
word  of  God,  the  heavens  were  of  old,  and  the  earth  stand- 
iag  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water. 

"6.  Whereby  the  world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed 
with  water,  perished. 

"7.  But  the  heavens  and  the  earth  which  are  now,  by  the 
same  word,  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire,  against 
the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men." 

Concerning  the  matter  suggested  in  the  above  passage, 
we  would  first  remark — The  same  physical  heavens  and 
earth  that  stood  before  the  flood,  stand  to-day  /  Nor  are 
we  aware  that  any  elementary  change  passed  upon  it,  or 
upon  the  heavens  that  surround  it,  during  the  flood. 

2.  The  same  G.od,  who  by  his  power  created  the  world, 
both  land  and  water,*  and  also  the  inhabitants  that  dwell  up- 
on the  earth,  by  that  same  power  destroyed  the  antedilu- 
vians ;  or  "  the  world  that  then  was;"  and  this  destruction 
was  accomplished  by  a  deluge. 

The  deluge  was  a  fact ;  but  it  is  to  the  destruction  of  the 
race,  and  not  the  manner  of  its  destruction,  that  the  apos- 
tle would  evidently  direct  his  readers  more  particularly. 
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This  is  evident  from  the  first  four  verses  of  the  chapter  de- 
scribing the  character  of  the  persons  alluded  to.  He  wished 
simply  to  put  them  in  mind  of  a  great  fact,  and  warn  them 
against  mocking  at  the  threatenings  of  Jehovah.  These 
mockers  were,  doubtless,  mostly  scoffing  Jews,  who  were 
scattered  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  Judea,  and  who,  more 
than  any  other  class  of  people,  opposed  the  Christian  faith, 
and  mocked  at  those  who  denounced  God's  judgments 
upon  the  incorrigible. 

The  ungodly  antediluvians  who  mocked  at  the  warning* 
of  Noah,  were  "  suddenly  destroyed  and  that  without  rem- 
edy." So  these  "  scoffers"  might  expect  to  perish  by  the 
judgments  of  God,  as  most  of  the  exceeding  bitter  perse- 
cutors of  the  church  seem  to  have  perished,  [see  Religious  Ed- 
cyclopedia,  Art.,  Judgments  of  God,]  and  especially  their  own 
nation,  which  was  emphatically  "  reserved  unto  fire,  against 
the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men."  Fire 
is  often  used  as  emblematical  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
since  the  wrath  of  God  did  not  destroy  the  material  heaveni 
and  earth  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  so  we  may  suppose  that 
the  fire  spoken  of  in  this  passage,  as  an  emblem  of  his 
wrath,  will  not  destroy  them :  although  some  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  Jerusalem  and  other  wicked  cities  have  experienc- 
ed the  dire  effects  of  that  dreadful  element,  even  to  their 
complete  destruction.  The  contrast  drawn  by  the  apostle 
in  the  passage  before  us,  is  evidently  designed  to  teach  that 
the  wicked  in  all  ages  may  expect  to  be  dealt  with  on  the 
same  principle  of  righteous  justice ;  having  no  reference 
whatever  to  any  physical  changes  of  the  earth ;  nor  any 
reference  to  a  judgment  which  is  to  pass  upon  the  right- 
eous,  as  the  last  clause  of  the  7th  verse  abundantly  shows. 
But  we  proceed : 

"  8.  But  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day.  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his 
promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness  ;  but  is  long-suffer- 
ing to  us-ward,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish  but  that 
all  should  come  to  repentance." 

Here  the  doctrine  that  God  speaks  of  time  or  a  day,  not 
as  we  do,  but  in  a  generic  sense,  when  speaking  of  his 
judgments  or  his  mercies,  is  clearly  brought  to  view.  Hencp 
the  day  of  grace,  of  probation,  of  offered  salvation  to  the 
sinner,  and  the  day  of  recompense  to  both  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  are  indefinite  periods ;  and  this,  very  fact  is 
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made  use  of  by  wicked  men  who  take  occasion  thereupon  to 
abuse  God's  long-suffering  and  compassion,  to  set  aside  the 
force  of  God's  threatenings  against  evil  doers.  Neverthe- 
less the  whole  history  of  the  world  bears  ample  testimony 
that  all  the  threatenings  of  God,  as  well  as  his  promises 
have  been  strictly  fulfilled  in  due  time.  Jerusalem  itself 
and  all  the  ungodly  nations  that  have  been  overthrown  for 
their  iniquities  are  examples  in  point. 

Nor  can  we  have  any  doubt  that  the  crude  notions  which  - 
are  too  current  among  Christians  concerning  the  fulfill- 
ment of  such  threatenings,  will  have  to  answer  for  a  large 
share  of  the  infidelity  which  is  depicted  in  the  first  four  ver- 
ses of  this  chapter,  and  is  very  common  at  the  present  day, 
simply  because  such  notions  of  God's  movements  turn  /the 
attention  of  men  entirely  away  from  the  real  evidences  of 
Jehovah's  power,  and  the  real  movements  of  the  infinite 
God,  to  a  looking  for  some  stupendous  miracle,  or  wreck,  or 
revolution  of  worlds  in  a  moment,  which  they  have  long 
waited  in  vain  to  see,  although  the  threat  has  been  held 
over  them  from  time  immemorial. 

Every  generation  since  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ's  ascen- 
sion has  been  taught  by  the  church  to  expect  the  winding 
up  of  all  terrestrial  things,  and  general  conflagration  of  the 
heavens  and  earth,  a  visible  coming  of  Christ  in  judg- 
ment every  moment,  and  yet  these  things  appear  no  nearer 
to-day  thin  they  did  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  nor  can 
prophecy  or  the  justice  of  God's  ways  be  reconciled  with* 
any  such  event,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  whole  diffi- 
culty lies  in  entirely  misapprehending  the  teachings  of  in- 
spiration upon  these  subjects,  and  consequently  looking  for 
the  fulfillment  of  these  prophecies  so  oft  perverted,  in 
something  not  at  all  intended  by  the  sacred  writers.  This 
conclusion  we  are  convinced,  the  church  will  ere  long  be 
forced  to  admit.    Let  us  however  proceed  with  the  text. 

"  10.  But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night,  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat :  the 
earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burnt  up. 
"  11.  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved, 
what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversa- 
tion and  godliness." 

"  12.  Looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day 
of  God,  wherein  the  heavens  being  on  fire,  shall  be  dissolved, 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat  ?" 
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"There,"  triumphantly  exclaim*  the  advocate  of  a  literal 
conflagratioQ  of  the  earth,  "  is  it  not  decisively  and  unam- 
biguously taught  in  this  passage?"  We  answer,  No,  not  at 
all !  Nay,  the  literalist  himself  would  not  be  willing  to  abide 
by  his  own  interpretation,  were  it  to  be  literally  carried  out, 
that  is,  were  it  to  be  pushed  to  its  legitimate  consequences* 
Who  of  thern  really  believe  that  the  earth  is  to  be  literally 
44  burnt  up  ?"  Burning  over,  or  purifying,  is  not  equivalent 
to  "  burning  up."  A  literal  interpretation  of  the  passage 
would  affirm  a  Mai  consumption  of  the  material  earth. 
The  passage  clearly  inculcates  the  same  doctrine  as  Revela- 
tions 20:  11;  "From  whose  face  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
fled  away,  and  there  wag  found  no  place  for  them."  Upon 
their  principle  of  interpretation  the  passage  proves  too 
much,  even  for  themselves,  since  they  only  contend  for 
a*  refining  process,  which  shall  still  leave  the  earth  for 
the  everlasting  abode  of  the  righteous.  [See  Adam 
Clarke,  and  all  Second  Advent  and  Millenarian  writers  upon 
this  and  kindred  passages.]  Thus  they  reject  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage.  Well,  we  have  as  good  a  right 
to  interpret  the  passage  metaphorically,  or  to  limit  and  de- 
fine its  meaning  as  they !  Will  the  reader  please  compare 
the  passage  with  Isaiah  29th,  particularly  the  6th,  18th  and 
23d  verses.  We  have  not  room  to  go  into  a  long  analysis 
of  the  passage,  or  an  extended  exposition  of  what  we  deem 
to  be  its  true  import.  Dr.  Hamans,  of  the  English  church, 
who  wrote  in  the  17th  century,  applies  it  exclusively  to  the 
Jewish  nation.  We  believe  it  has  a  more  extended  meaning: 
that  it  pronounces  the  doom  of  all  incorrigibly  wicked  na- 
tions, the  entire  overthrow  of  anti-Christ,  and  the  total  sub- 
version of  Satan's  kingdom  on  earth :  while  the  succeeding 
paragraph  holds  up  before  us  the  glorious  millenial  reign  of 
righteousness,  which  we  expect  to  be  the  final,  and  a  very 
extended  period  of  the  earth's  history.    See  next  verse. 

44 13.  Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness." 

This  (13th,)  verse  incontrovertibly  fixes  the  period  of  the 
judgment  spoken  of  in  the  previous  context,  and  settles  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  passage.  The  promise  referred  to  is 
evidently  recorded  in  Isaiah  65:  17,  and  66:  22,  a  promise 
which  the  church  generally  unhesitatingly  applies  to  the 
triumph  of  the  gospel  on  earth*  Nor  will  the  context  of 
those  promises  in  Isaiah  admit  of  any  other  application  r 
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(See  Isaiah  65th  and  66tfc.)  Thus  we,  "  according  to  his 
promise,"  are  to  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
which,  says  the  church,  \s  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  on  earth  / 
So  we  believe.  Hence  2  Peter  3d,  must  be  interpreted  in  a 
double  sense,  (see  rule  10,)  else  no  proof  of  a  final  and  simul- 
taneous judgment  and  conflagration,  &c,  can  be  drawn 
from  it.  We  leave  the  reader  to  elect  which  position  he 
will  take :  the  position  that  this  passage  really  speaks  of 
changes  which  precede  and  usher  in  the  Millenium  by  vir- 
tue of  the  locality  which  the  apostle  Peter  himself  assigns 
it ;  or  whether  he  will  leap  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  double 
sense  of  prophecy,  and  thereby  render  it  impossible  to  prove 
any  thing  from  the  Holy  Scriptures*  or  rather  render  it  pos- 
sible for  every  visionary  dreamer  to  prove  any  thing  there- 
from which  his  fancy  may  foist  into  its  import  We  have 
made  our  election,  and  we  expect  to  abide  by  the  issue  I  On 
strict  scripture  exegesis,  we  purpose  to  stand  or  fall.  We 
would  commend  to  the  reader  an  article  upon  the   im- 

Sropriety  of  giving  a  "  double  sense"  to  prophecy,  in  Professor 
tuart's  "Hints  on  Prophecy,"  and  then  we  would  beg 
leave  by  a  bare  allusion,  which  may  not  be  unlawful  to 
point  him  to  the  20th,  21st  and  22d  chapters  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, as  demanding  an  interpretation  in  harmony  with  the 
interpretation  here  given  of  2  Peter  3d,  both  on  the  ground 
of  scripture  analogy,  and  also  on  the  ground  of  the  intrinsic 
import  of  the  language  itself,  V/e  WOiild  hsa&ly  i0<;W9 
whether  Revelations  21 :  24—27 ;  and  22 :  2,  6, 12, 17,  20,' 
are  applicable  to  a  heavenly  state  on  any  consistent  or  ra- 
tional principles  of  interpretation  ?  As  well  might  we  apply 
the  last  eleven  chapters  of  Ezekiel,  or  the  last  twenty-five 
chapters  of  Isaiah  to  the  heavenly  state  ?  Nothing  but  a 
pre-possessed  theory,  we  are  confident,  could  lead  any  mind 
that  would  carefully  examine,  to  apply  the  teachings  of 
Peter  and  John,  (as  above)  to  any  other  than  the  final  period 
of  this  world's  history.  We  would  here  cite  the  reader  to 
an  exceedingly  able  and  lucid  article  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Bush,  comparing  2  Peter;  3;  and  Revelations 
20th  and  2ist,  with  Isaiah  65th  and  66th ;  found  in  the 
"  Hierophant,"  pages  4, 25  and  49,  which,  as  it  is  not  based 
upon  any  double  sense  interpretation,  (an  error  of  great 
magnitude  in  some  of  Professor  Bush's  interpretations,)  the 
reader  will  find  both  interesting,  and  we  think  unanswera- 
ble. There  is  another  class  of  passages,  which  justice  to 
the  subject  would  require  us  to  dwell  upon,  a  class  which 
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*eems  directly  or  impliedly  to  assert  the  view  of  the  judg- 
ment we  maintain,  as  for  example,  "  Now  is  the  judgment 
of  this  world,  new  is  the  prince  of  this  world  judged;"  and 
whose  judgment  now  of  a  long  time  Hngereth  not,  and  their 
damnation  slumbereth  not." — John  12:  31, and  16:  11 ;  and 
2  Peter  2 :  3.  But  we  have  no  room  for  farther  comment ; 
and  willing  to  leave  to  £very  man's  reason  and  candor  to 
settle  the  period  of  the  judgment  in  his  own  mind,  if  the 
common  theory  seem  to  be  unfounded — we  shall  now  draw 
to  a  close  by  presenting  a  brief  summary  of  our  argument, 
and  also  of  the  theory  we  maintain.  Our  reasoning  is  this. 
If  there  be  no  direct  proofs  of  an  intermediate  state,  or  of 
delayed  judgment  in  the  case  of  any  individual ;  if  the  scrip- 
ture testimony  relied  upon  to  prove  either  of  these,  together 
with  a  final,  simultaneous  judgment,  is  equally  compatible 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  progressive  judgment  as  maintained 
by  us ;  and  if  there  is  scripture  testimony  that  directly  im- 
plies the  truth  of  our  theory,  we  claim  to  have  established 
our  position.  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  show,  1.  That  the  common  theory  is  neither  a 
demand  of  necessity  nor  of  utility.  2.  That  it  is  undefina- 
ble.  3.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  God's  ways ; 
and,  4.  That  it  is  unreasonable.  Thus  far  the  rational  ar- 
gument. In  the  scripture  argument  we  have  cited  the  most 
prominent  passages  ih  the  New  Testament — those  most 
relied  upon  to  prove  the  common  doctrine  on  this  subject, 
which  being  interpreted  either  by  analogy,  or  by  an  analy- 
sis of  their  import,  we  have  found  to  be  entirely  wanting  m 
proof  of  any  such  doctrine,  but  rather  to  militate  against 
it!     We  might  have  Enlarged  to  any  extent  upon  those 

Passages  which  seem  more  directly  to  sustain  our  position, 
ut  necessity  does  not  require  it.  Here  then,  we  stand ! 
We  find  nothing  in  the  Bible  that  so  much  as  alludes  to  the 
destruction,  end,  or  desolation  of  this  mundane  sphere,  phys- 
ically considered.  -  We  are  not  capable  of  seeing  what 
would  be  gained  either  by  burning  it  over,  or  burning  it 
up9  in  the  circumstances  in  which  such  an  event  is  expected 
by  the  church  generally.  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  given 
to  teach  moral  and  spiritual  truths,  not  truths  of  science, 
either  in  the  departments  of  natural  history,  geography, 
agriculture,  geology,  astronomy  or  physics.  We  neither 
know  how  long  this  sphere  has  been  rolling  in  its  orbit,  nor 
how  long  it  will  continue  thus  to  roll.  These  are  the  hid- 
den things  which  belong  to  God,  and  which  it  is  not  necca- 
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sary  for  us  to  know.  We  believe  that  God  will  judge  all 
men  righteously ;  that  we  shall  all  "  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ,  to  give  an  account  for  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body :"  and  this  very  idea  pre-supposes  that  the  body 
is  now  put  off  for  ever.  We  believe  that  Christ  will  come 
and  call  his  saints  to  Himself;  that  all  shall  be  raised  im- 
mortal at  death ;  and  then,  and  finally  enter  upon  their 
eternal  award  of  rest  or  wo ! 

The  leading  ideas  conveyed  by  the  term  Judgment  as  used 
in  scripture,  are,  1.  Christ's  reign  and  rule  over  his  saints. 
2.  A  final,  righteous  adjudication  of  awards  to  all  men,  with- 
out reference  to  time,  place  or  manner.  Christ's  coming, 
(alias,  second  coming,)  is  a  term  employed  in  three  senses  : 
thus  Christ  comes,  I.  To  convince,  convert  and  sanctify 
souls.  2.  To  cause  moral  and  civil  revolutions.  3.  To  take 
his  saints  to  Himself,  and  doom  the  wicked  to  hell.  The 
great  truth  intended  by  the  conflagration  of  the  heavens  and 
earth,  and  a  creation  of  new  heavens  and  earth,  is  the  passing 
away  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  where  sin  is  predomi- 
nant ;  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  order  of  things,  where 
holiness  is  predominant.  The  general  judgment  runs  par- 
allel with  the  duration  of  time,  or  rather,  with  the  period  of 
man's  probation  on  earth.  A  general  judgment,  (commonly 
mistaken  for  the  judgment})  the  most  general  and  extensive 
of  any  perhaps  in  so  brief  a  period,  according  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  John,  precedes  the  Millenium.  This  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  overthrow  of  anti-Christ  and  a  ter- 
mination of  his  power  o»earth.  Christ  comes  to  the  nations, 
and  judges  them:  He  also  comes  to  individuals,  and  judges 
them.  AH  these  are  but  miniature  samples,  or  component 
parts  of  the  one  great  "day  of  judgment"  which  runs  parallel 
with  the^  world's  history.  A  glorious  and  long-enduring 
millenial,  or  New  Jerusalem  state,  is  the  last  state  of  this 
world's  history  revealed  in  the  scriptures.  How  long  this 
period  will  be,  we  know  not :  it  may  exceed  a  thousand  fold 
the  period  of  the  earth's  rebellion.  Christ  "  shall  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied."  Such  is  the  theory 
we  maintain.  Reader,  consider  it:  if  wrong,  we  would  be 
corrected. 
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DOCTRINE   OP   THE   RESURRECTION. 

BY  PRES.  A.  MAHAN. 

Aw*  the  truths  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  take  their 
peculiar  form,  coloring,  and  value,  in  human  estimation, 
from  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  The  idea  of  God,  or  any 
other  truth  of  which  we  can  form  a  conception,  of  what 
importance  is  it  to  us,  if  this  "  intellectual  being"  is  soon  to 
be  "swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated 
night?"  Take  away  this  one  great  truth,  and  nought  is 
left  us  to  sustain  virtue,  enkindle  hope,  or  alleviate  afflic- 
tion in  the  humanbreast,  and  the  words  grace  and  salvation 
are  words  without  meaning. 

But  the  form  which  this  cardinal  truth  shall  assume  in 
our  minds,  as  well  as  the  place  it  shall  occupy  in  our  esti- 
mation, will  be  determined,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  by 
the  views  we  entertain  of  this  ont  question,  whether  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  shall  be  in  a  state  purely  spiritual 
and  disembodied,  or  whether  the  immortal  spirit  shall  then 
as  now  exist  in  connection  with  a  physical  organization. 
The  question  then,  What  is  the  true  scriptural  d#ctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  is  a  question  demanding  a  more 
careful  and  fundamental  investigation,  than  it  has  commonly 
received. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  nowhere  speak  of  it 
as  a  new  doctrine,  but  as  a  truth  held  in  common  by  Chris- 
tians and  the  main  body  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Paul,  Acts 
23:  6,  directly  and  positively  affirms  himself  a  Pharisee,  as 
far  as  the  question  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Jfead  is  con- 
cerned. In  2  Tim.  1 :  10,  Christ  is  said  to  have  rendered 
luminous  to  the  human  mind  this  great  truth.  But,  as  we 
said  before,  it  is  nowhere  spoken  of,  as  for  the  first  tirfte, 
revealed  in  this  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Bible. 
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As  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  this  doctrine  not  as  a 
truth  for  the  first  time  revealed  (through  them}  but  as 
held  by(A((m i  in  its  essenti^^tur|^  com^  gjtft  the  ' 
mass  of  tne  Jewish  nation^we  will  introduce  what wehave 
to  say  further  upon  the  subject,  by  a  presentation  op  the 
views  of  the  two  leading  Jewish  sects,  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadduceesjupon  the  subject^  The  doctrine  of  the  Phari- 
sees, as  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  may  be  thus  stated  : 

1.  They  held  to  the  existence  of  angelic  beings,  good  and 
bad,  who  had  never  been  connected  with  corporeal  organi- 
zations. 2.  They  held  to  the  existence  of  the  human  soul 
after  death,  in  a  disembodied  state,  a  state  also  of  eternal 
retributions.  3.  Finally,  they  held  the  doctrine  of  a  gen- 
eral resurrection,  in  which  the  souls  of  all  men,  the  holy 
especially,  will  be  reunited  with  corporeal  or  physical  or- 
ganizations. 

All  the  above  propositions  the  Sadducees  denied ;  their 
doctrines  on  this^as  well  as  on  most  other  subjects,  being 
rather  negative  than  positive.  The  following  quotations 
from  Josephus  will  show  clearly  that  we  have  rightly  inter- 
preted the  views  of  these  sects  (on  the  subject  referred  to) 
Speaking  of  the  Pharisees,  he  says : 

"The  Pharisees  live  meanly  and  despise  delicacies  in  diet;  and  they 
follow  the  conduct  of  reason,  and  what  that  prescribes  to  them  as  good 
they  do.  They  also  pay  respect  to  such  as  are  in  years  ;  nor  are  they 
so  bold  as  to  contradict  them  In  any  thing  which  they  have  introduced  ; 
and  when  they  determine  that  all  things  are  done  by  fate,  they  do  not 
take  away  from  men  the  freedom  of  acting  as  they  think  fit,  since  theirl 
notion  is  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  a  constitution  of  things \ 
whereby  what  he  wills  is  done,  but  so  that  the  will  of  man  can  act  virtu- 1 
ously  or  viciously.  They  also  believe  that  souls  hsve  an  immortal  vig- 
our in  them,  and  that  under  the  earth  there  will  be  rewards  or  punish- 
ments, according  as  men  have  lived  virtuously  or  viciously  in  this  life. 
The  latter  ar%  to  be  detained  in  an  everlasting  prison ;  but  the  former 
shall  have  power  to  revive  and  live  again :  on  account  of  which  doc- 
trine they  are  able  greatly  to  persuade  the  body  of  the  people :  and 
whatsoever  is  done  about  divine  worship,  prayers,  and  sacrifices,  is 
performed  according  to  their  directions,  insomuch  that  the  cities  gave 
great  attestations  to  them  on  account  of  their  entire  virtuous  conduct." 
— (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  1.  3.) 

"  The  Pharisees  are  those  who  are  esteemed  most  skilful  in  the  ex- 
act interpretation  of  the  laws.    They  ascribe  all  to  Fate  (or  Providence)  *-, 
and  to  God,  and  yet  allow  that  to  act  what  is  right  or  the  contrary  is  for  J 
the  most  part  in  the  power  of  man.    They  say  that  all  souls  are  incor-  " 
ruptible,  but  that  the  souls  of  good  men  only  are  removed  into  other    '■ 
bodies,  and  that  the  souls  of  bad  men  are  subject  to  eternal  punishment.     ) 
Moreover,  the  Pharisees  are  friendly  to  one  another,  and  are  for  the     t 
exercise  of  concord  and  regard  for  the  public." — Joseph.  De  Bell  Jud.   / 
ii.  8.  14.) 
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In  a  speech  to  his  own  soldiers,  dissuading  them  from 
.  suicide,  Josephus,  who  was  himself  a  professed  Pharisee, 
uses  the  following  language : 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  those  who  depart  out  of  this  life  according 
to  the  law  of  nature,  and  pay  that  debt  when  He  that  lent  life  is 
pleased  to  require  it  back  again,  enjoy  eternal  fame  1  that  their  bouIi 
are  pure  and  obedient,  and  obtain  a  moat  holy  place  in  heaven,  from 
whence  in  the  revolution  of  ages  they  are  again  sent  into  pure  bodies, 
While  the  souls  of  those  whose  hands  have  acted  madly  against  them- 
aeivs  are  received  by  the  darkest  place  in  Hades.'9 

Of  the  Sadducees  he  says,  Antiquities,  Book  18,  Chap.  1, 
that  their  doctrine  is,  that  *4  souls  die  with  their  bodies." 
Of  course  they  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  The  Sadducees  were  skeptics.  Their  sentiments, 
consequently,  we  repeat,  were  rather  negative  than  positive. 
What  the  mass  of  religionists  around  them  embodied  in 
their  creed  as  positive  articles  of  faith,  they  (th$  Sadducees) 
denied.  The  rharisees,  the  leading  sect  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, held  to  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  together 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Both 
these  the  Sadducees  denied. 

The  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  doctrines  of  these 
two  sects  in  respect  to  the  subjects  under  consideration  coin- 
cides in  all  respects  with  that  given  upon  the  same  subjects 
in  the  New  Testament,  with  one  exception,  and  here  there 
is  no  disagreement,  the  latter  supplying  only  what  the  for- 
mer has  omitted.  Josephus  affirms  that  the  Pharisees  did 
hold  to  the  final  resurrection  of  the  righteous  ;  but  whether 
they  did  or  did  not  hold  to  that  of  the  wicked,  he  does  not 
inform  us.  From  Acts  24:  15,  we  learn  that  they  did 
hold  to  "a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and 
unjust." 

We  are  now  prepared  for  a  statement  and  elucidation  of 
the  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  developed  in 
the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Orvis  says,  that  "  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection"  or  *  resurrection  of  the  dead,'  as  revealed  %n 
the  Bible,  simply  teaches — and  is  designed  simply  to  teach 
the  doctrine  of  man's  immortality.'9  Our  position  on  the 
other  hand,  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  "  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,"  as  therein  revealed,  is  the  reunion  of  the  human  soul 
with  a  new  and  divinely  constituted  physical  organization. 
As  this  doctrine  implies  that  of  "  man's  immortality,"  the 
term    resurrection  is   sometimes  used  as   including   both 
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ideas.  In  some  instances  also,  it  is  used  with  special,  and 
we  have  no  objections  to  admitting,  with  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  the  latter  idea.  This,  however,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  revealed 
in  the  New  Testament.  We  will  now  proceed  to  set  forth 
the  grounds  of  our  own  convictions,  in  opposition  to  those  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Orvis,  and  others  holding  the  same  sentiments 
(with  him,  upon  this  subject.  \ 

1.  The  first  consideration  that  we  adduce  is  the  fact  that 
the  idea  which  we  hold  is  the  identical  view  of  the  subject 
denied  by  the  Sadducees,  and  consequently  maintained  in 
opposition  their  dogma,  by  our  Savior  and  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  former  were  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of 
the  latter  (on  this  subject^  in  other  words,  that  what  the 
former  maintained,  the  latter  denied  in  respect  to  it.  In  de- 
termining the  peculiaryorwi  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion denied  by  this  sect,  we  determine  that  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament.  What  idea  then  did  the  Sadducees  attach 
to  the  term,  resurrection,  when  they  denied  this  great  truth 
of  inspiration  ?  Mr.  Orvis  affirms  that  it  was  simply  and 
exclusively,  the  idea  of  immortality.  We  affirm,  that  it 
was  that  of  the  re-union  of  the  soul  with  a  newly  consti- 
tuted physical  organization,  after  the  dissolution  of  its  present 
weak  and  corruptible  habitation.  That  we  are  correct  in 
our  view  of  the  subject  a  few  passages  of  scripture  will  ren- 
der quite  evident. 

In  Acts  23 :  8,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Sadducees  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  connection  with  and  dis- 
tinction from  that  of  the  existence  of  "  angels,  and  spirit " 
[the  human  soul,]  in  a  disembodied  state.  "  For  the  Sad- 
ducees say  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor 
spirit ;  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both."  Mr.  Orvis  says 
that  we  are  informed  in  this  passage,  that  what  the  Saddu- 
cees intended  by  their  denial  of  the  resurrection,  was,  the 
**  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,"  in  an  immortal  state."  Such 
a  construction  of  the  passage  is  a  manifest  violation  of  the 
fixed  laws  of  the  Greek  language.  The  original  term  here 
rendered  "  neither,"  is  never,  we  believe,  used  to  connect 
words  designed  to  be  understood  as  synonymous  in  their 
meaning.  It  always,  on  the  other  hand,  separates  words, 
as  differing  in  their  meaning,  either  as  genera  and  species,  or 
by  way  of  opposition,  or  as  belonging  to  different  classes. 
Tnie  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  then  denied  by  the  Saddu- 
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cees  was  a  doctrine  distinct  from  that  of  the  existence  of 
"  angels  and  spirits."  What  other  doctrine  can  it ,  be  but 
that  of  the  re-union  of  the  soul  with  a  physical  organization! 
In  this  passage  also  they  are  represented  as  denying  this  doc- 
trine in  the  particular  form  in  which  it  was  held  by  the 
Pharisees,  which  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  identical  form 
above  presented.  This,  then,  is  and  must  be  the  form  of  the 
doctrine  denied  by  the  Sadducees,  and  consequently  held  by 
the  sacred  writers. 

Equally  manifest  is  this  fact  from  certain  ideas  which  this 
sect  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  They  en* 
tertained  the  idea,  as  we  learn  from  Matt.  22 :  28,  Mark  12: 
23,  and  Luke  20 :  33,  that  in  the  resurrection  state,  granting 
that  doctrine  to  be  true,  individuals  would  of  course  sus- 
tain to  each  other,  as  mankind  do  now,  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  a  relation  which  creatures  can  sustain  to 
each  other,  only  when  minds  are  connected  with  physical 
organizations.  No  one,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  ever 
entertained  the  absurdity  that  pure  disembodied  spirits  mar- 
ry and  are  given  in  marriage.  At  least,  the  Sadducees 
entertained  no  such  ideas  of  spirits,  supposing  them  to  exist. 
This  is  evident  from  the  remark  of  our  Savior,  that  in 
the  resurrection  mankind  are,  relatively  to  all  sexual  rela- 
tions, "  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven,"  implying  that  in 
the  estimation  of  all.  unembodied  spirits  sustain  no  such 
relation.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  then 
denied  by  the  Sadducees,  and  consequently  affirmed  by  our 
Savior  and  the  New  Testament  writers,  is  not  that  of  im- 
mortality, but  that  of  the  re-union  of  the  soul  with  a  physi- 
cal organization. 

This,  we  remark  finally,  is  also,  to  our  minds,  undeniably 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  denied  by  them  implies  a  state  into  which  the 
soul  does  not  enter  at  death, but  oneyet  future.  Inthe  case  which 
they  submitted  to  Christ,  Matt.  22 :  23—33,  Mark  12  :  23 
—27 ;  Luke  20 :  27—38,  the  individuals  referred  to  were 
all  dead*  that  is,  in  the  resurrection  state,  according  to  Mr. 
Orvis.  The  Sadducees,  however,  refer  to  their  resurrection 
as  an  event  then  future,  according  to  the  teachings  of  Christ 
upon  the  subject.  "  In  the  resurrection,  therefore,  wheh 
they  shall  rise,  whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  them  ?  for 
the  seven  had  her  to  wife."  No  individuals  would  adopt 
such  a  form  of  speech  in  respect  to  persons  regarded  as 
already  in  the  resurrection  state.    Christ  and  the  Saddu- 
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cees  then  were  at  issue  not  merely  in  respect  to  the  future 
existence  of  the  soul,  but  in  reference  to  a  state  into  which 
it  does  not  enter  at  death,  but  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that 
event.  In  other  words,  they  were  at  issue  in  respect  to  the 
re-union  of  the  soul,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  with 
a  physical  organization,  there  being  no  other  question  aside 
from  these,  pertaining  to  the  resurrection,  about  which  they 
could  have  differed. 

Mr.  Orvis  tells  us  that  in  the  argument  of  our  Savior  to 
prove  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Sadducees  He  has  positively  affirmed  that 
the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  I  saac  and  Jacob  were  then  in  the 
resurrection  state,  thus  teaching  that  this  state  is  identical 
with  the  future  existence  of  the  soul,  or  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  is  the  same  as  that  of  immortality.  "But, 
as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not  read 
that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  lam  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  Sod  of  Jacob? 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living." — Matthew 
22:  31,32.  "Here,"  says  Mr.  Orvis*  "He  evidently  uses  the 
term  resurrection  as  synonymous  with  immortality  ,  or  con- 
tinued existence  after  death."  We  are  not  influenced  by  such 
a  consideration  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  at  that  time  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  so  intimately  connected  in 
the  public  mind,  with  that  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
soul  after  death,  that  to  prove  the  latter  was  equivalent  to  the 
the  removal  of  all  objections  against  the  former.  The  argument 
of  the  Savior  then  based  upon  the  revealed  fact  of  the  present 
existence  of  the  patriarchs,  proves  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection in  this  sense,  the  only  sense  in  which  He  designed 
to  prove  it:  it  proves  a  fundamental  element  of  that 
doctrine,  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  and  thus  re- 
moves all  objections  against  the  doctrine  itself. 

The  sense  also  in  which  our  Savior  asserts  the  equality  of 
saints  with,  and  their  likeness  to  th$  angels,  in  the  resurrec- 
tion state,  is  manifest  from  the  context,  to  wit,  likeness  in 
dignity  and  glory,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  absence  of 
all  sexual  relations,  on  the  other.  Nothing  in  this  lan- 
guage necessarily  implies  likeness  in  all  respects,  that  is, 
perpetual  existence  in  a  disembodied  state. 

The  fact  too  that  a  learned  scribe  witnessed  the  entire 
conversation  between  the  Sadducees  and  Christ,  and  fully 
approved  of  the  manner  in  which  He  treated  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  clearly  evinces  that  He  did  teach  that 
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doctrine  in  a  form  then  generally  accepted  among  the 
Jews,  in  other  words,  that  He  taught  not  only  the  continued 
existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  but  its  ultimate  re-union 
with  a  physical  organization. 

2.  We  argue  also  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection  as  we  have  stated  it,  from  the  fact  that  an  inspired 
apostle  unqualifiedly  avows  not  only  his  opposition  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Sadducees,  but  his  agreement  with  the 
Pharisees  in  respect  to  this  doctrine. 

In  Acts  24 :  15,  Paul  asserts  that  he  held  this  doctrine  in 
the  very  form  in  which  his  accusers,  (the  Pharisees,)  held  it 
"And  have  hope  toward  God,  which  they  themselves  also 
allow,  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of 
the  just  and  unjust."  When  arraigned  before  the  coun- 
cil at  Jerusalem  also,  he  affirms  himself  a  Pharisee  in 
respect  to  this  doctrine.  "But  when  Paul  perceived 
that  the  one  part  were  Sadducees,  and  the  other  Pharisees, 
he  cried  out  in  the  council,  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a 
Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee :  of  the  hope  and  resurrection 
of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question.  And  when  he  had  so 
said,  there  arose  a  dissension  between  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Sadducees :  and  the  multitude  was  divided.  For  the  Sad- 
ducees say  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor 
spirit :  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both." — Acts  23 :  6 — 8. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter  he  affirms,  that  the  views  which 
he  entertained  on  this  subject  he  held  in  common  with  this 
mass  of  his  countrymen.  "And  now  I  stand,  and  am  judged 
for  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  our  fathers : 
unto  which  promise  our  twelve  tribes,  instantly  serving  God 
day  and  night,  hope  to  come.  For  which  hope's  sake,  king 
Agrippa,  I  am  accused  of  the  Jews.  Why  should  it  be 
thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that  God  should  raise 
the  dead  V9 — Acts  26 :  6 — 8.  The  hope  entertained  by  the 
twelve  tribes  was  that  of  continued  existence  after  death, 
terminating  in  a  re-union  of  the  soul  with  a  physical  organ- 
ization in  a  state  of  immortal  glory  and  blessedness.  Paul 
must  have  held  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  this  form, 
else  he  could  not  have  been  an  honest  man  in  thus  avowing 
his  argument  with  his  own  countrymen  in  respect  to  this 
doctrine. 

3.  We  argue  the  truth  of  the  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  which  we  advocate  from  the  ideas  upon  the 
subject  prevalent  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  who  were 
under  his  immediate  instruction.    The  question  pertaining 
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to  the  resurrection,  was  one  of  the  great  questions  which 
agitated  and  divided  the  Jewish  nation  at  that  time.  Prom 
the  fact  that  Christ  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion  of 
that  question,  it  is  manifest  that  his  views  upon  it  must  have 
been  "known  and  read  of  all  men."  His  immediate  follow- 
ers and  intimate  associates,  especially,  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of  his  teachings  on  a 
subject  in  respect  to  which  almost  no  liability  to  mistake 
one's  real  meaning  exists. 

Now  to  us  nothing  almost  is  more  evident  than  the  fact 
that  Christ's  immediate  followers  held  the  then  common 
view  of  this  subject,  and  understood  his  teaching  in  respect 
to  it  accordingly.  Such,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the 
case  with  Paul,  who  spoke  and  wrote  under  the  direct  in- 
spiration of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Take  another  example,  the  sentiments  expressed  by  our 
Savior  and  Martha  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  "  Jesus  saith  un- 
to her,  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.  Martha  saith  unto  Him,  I 
know  that  he  shall' rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last 
day," — Jn.  11:  23, 24.  Of  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  rise 
again"  and  "  resurrection,"  as  used  in  this  passage,  there  can 
be  no  possible  doubt.  They  do  and  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  a  re-union  of  the  soul  with  a  physical  organization,  in  the 
first  instance  with  the  body  previously  inhabited,  and  in  the 
next,  with  one  newly  constituted.  The  term  "  resurrec- 
tion" as  here  used,  expresses  the  idea  of  a  general  simulta- 
neous rising  of  the  dead  in  the  sense  explained  above.  These 
statements  no  reader  of  common  intelligence  and  candor 
will  call  in  question.  Nor  is  any  form  of  reasoning  requi- 
site to  establish  their  truth.  As  Martha  evidently  used  the 
term  in  this  connection,  in  conformity  to  the  general  mean- 
ing attached  to  it,  two  facts  having  an  important  bearing 
upon  present  inquiries  stand  revealed  in  this  passage — the 
fact  that  the  idea  then  entertained  of  the  resurrection,  or 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  expressed  by  these  words, 
was  that  of  a  general  and  simultaneous  re-union  of  departed 
spirits  with  a  newly  constituted  physical  organization — and 
that  the  teachings  of  Christ  had  not  essentially  modified,  but 
rather  confirmed  the  views  previously  entertained  by  his 
followers  on  the  subject.  Such  facts,  in  opposition  to  any 
positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  are  abundantly  sufficient 
to  determine  our  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 

4.  But  another  and  a  still  more  decisive  argument  in 
favor  of  the  views  which  we  entertain  is  the  manifest  fact, 
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that  the  ideas  which  the  New  Testament  writers  attached 
to  the  words,  resurrection,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
rising  again,  when  applied  to  departed  spirits,  took  their 
form  from  and  were  determined  by  the  meaning  of  the  same 
words  when  applied  to  Christ.  The  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection therein  revealed,  is  visibly  based  upon  that  of  Christ 
He  is  represented  as  the  "  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept/'  and 
his  resurrection  is  presented  as  the  symbol  and  surety  of 
theirs.  We  will  cite  a  few  passages  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  is  spoken  of,  in  connection  with  the  res- 
urrection of  Jesus  Christ. 

**  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  becomre  the- 
first-fruits  of  them  that  slept*  But  every  man  in  his  own 
order :  Christ  the  first-fruits ;  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's 
at  his  coming.— 1  Cor.  15  :  20, 23.  "  The  first-fruhs  n  were 
always  of  the  same  nature  precisely  as  that  of  the  grain 
which  they  represented.  Such  is  here  affirmed  to  be  the 
relation  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to  that  of  the  souls  of 
men.  Their  resurrection,  then,  must  be  the  same  m  kind 
as  his,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term  when  applied  to  them 
must  be  the  same  as  when  applied  to  Him. 

Again,  "  And  God  hath  both  raised  up  the  Lord,  and 
will  also  raise  up  us  by  his  own  power." — 1  Cor.  6 :  14* 
**  Knowing  that  He  which  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall 
raise  us  up  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us  with  you." — 2 
Cor.  4;  14.  Here  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  presented  as 
the  surety  of  that  of  his  people. 

"And  as  they  spake  unto  the  people,  the  priests,  and  the 
captain  of  the  temple,  and  the  Sadducees  came  upon  them, 
-Being  grieved  that  they  taught  the  people,  and  preached 
through  Jesus  the  resurrection  from  the  dead." — Acts,  4: 1,2* 
The  meaning  of  the  words  "  preached  through  [in]  Christ 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,"  is  obviously,  and  to  our 
minds  undeniably  this,  that  the  apostles  made  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  the  stand  point  or  great  central  truth  from  and 
through  which  they  elucidated,  confirmed  and  established 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  "  resurrection  from  the  dead." 
In  their  teachings  this  doctrine  took  its  form  from  and  rested 
upon  that  great  event. 

The  sape  fact  is  fully  disclosed  in  that  portion  of  the  dis- 
course of  Paul  to  the  Athenians,  which  relates  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  together  with  the  remarks  of  the  sacred 
historian  upon  the  subject. 
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"  Because  He  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  He  will 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that  man  whom  He  hath 
ordained:  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in 
that  He  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  And  when  they 
heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  mocked:  and 
others  said,  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter." — Acts, 
17:  31,32.  The  only  form  in  which  Paul  spake  of,  or  al- 
luded to,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  a  simple  allu- 
sion to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  In  speaking  of 
the  latter  event,  the  apostle  is  said  to  have  brought  before  his 
hearers  that  doctrine  itself,  thus  evincing,  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  sacred  historian,  that  doctrine  took  its  peculiar 
form  from  that  event. 

Once  more,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  appealed  to  by  the 
sacred  writers  as  an  unanswerable  refutation  of  all  objec- 
tions against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  "  Now  if 
Christ  be  preached  that  He  rose  from  the  dead,  how  say 
some  among  you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ? 
But  if  there  be  no  resurr^tion  of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not 
risen:  and  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain, 
and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  Yea,  and  we  are  found  false 
witnesses  of  God;  because  we  have  testified  of  God  that  he 
raised  up  Christ :  whom  He  raised  not  up,  if  so  be  that  the 
dead  rise  not.  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  not  Christ 
raised." — 1  Cwinthians  15 :  12 — 16.  We  reserve  our  par- 
ticular remarks  upon  this  passage  for  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  article.  We  adduce  it  here  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  elucidating  the  relations,  in  the  judgment  of  the  sacred 
writers,  of  the  xesun4ction  of  Christ  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  fr(n  the  lead.  The  relation  is  this :  the  fact 
of  Christ's  resurrection  being  admitted,  all  the  objections  to 
the  doctrine  under  consideration  are  without  weight.  That 
event  must  be  admitted.  Therefore  such  objections  are 
groundless. 

Now  such  being  the  relations  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
to  this  doctrine,  when  we  have  determined  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  "resurrection,"  "rise  again,"  "risen  from  the 
dead,"  &c,  as  applied  to  Christ,  we  have  determined  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  doctrine  under  consider- 
ation, as  developed  in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  wet  see  not  how  there  can  be 
any  reasonable  doubt.  But  of  the  meaning  of  these  words 
when  applied  to  Christ,  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  mis- 
take.    When  thus  applied,  they  neyer,  in  any  solitary  in- 
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stance,  mean,  or  can  be  made  to  mean  "  conttnue^eSRtence 
after  death."  If  this  be  their  meaning,  then  He  \M  no  ex- 
istence at  all  from  the  time  when  He  expired  upon  the  cross 
till  the  third  day  subsequent  to  that  event.  For*|I  this  day, 
and  not  before,  did  He  rise  from  the  dead,  or  enter  into  the 
resurrection  state.  On  this  point  the  entire  testimony  of 
the  New  Testament  is  perfectly  positive  and  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  being  misunderstood.  The  resurrection  of  CnHst  was 
in  fact  just  what  we  have  defined  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection to  be,  to  wit,  a  re-union  of  the  soul  with  a  newly 
constituted  physical  organization.  Such  tilen  must  be  the 
character  of  the  general  resurrection  fromf|e  dead;  or  the 
sacred  writers  hpve  wholly  deceived  us  in  respect  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to  this  doctrine. 

The  fixed  and  changeless  laws  of  interpretation  require 
such  a  construction  of  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
upon  this  subject,  especially  when  applied  to  particular  pas- 
sages. Take,  in  illustration,  the  following  verse,  cited  above. 
"  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,,  the»  i|  not  Christ  raised."  All 
the  laws  of  interpretation  require  us  td  attach  the  same 
fundamental  meaning  to  the  term  "  rise,"  and  "  rafted,"  in  the 
two  opposite  clauses  of  this  verse.  But  the  meaning  of  the 
latter  term  is  determined  with  absolute  certainty  in  the  pre- 
%  ceding  part  of  the  chapter.    %"For  I  delivered  unto  you  first 

J  of  all,  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for 
our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures ;  and  that  He  was  buried, 

i  and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  scrip- 
tures."— 1  Corinthians ^15:  3,4.  The  term  "raised,"  then, 
as  applied  to  Christ,  means,  beyond  all  controversy,  the 
re-union  of  the  soul  with  a  newljr  ^oflsjit^gd  physical  or- 
ganization, an  event  which  did  not  oqcur  |P  the  third,  4»y» 
subsequent  to  his  crucifixion.  Such  also  must  be  the  aae&fning 
of  the  term  "rise"  as  applied  to  all  the  dead  in  the  preceding 
clause  of  the  verse. 

Overloqking  the  importapt  fact,  that-  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "  rise,"  "  risen,"  *  rose  again,"  and  "  resurrection," 
as  applied  to  the  dead  generally  throughout  1  Corinthians 
15,  is  to  be  determined  bwtheir  known  meaning  when  ap- 
plied to  Christ,  (a  fact  Semanded  in  the  connections,  in 
which  the  words  are  used  throughout  this  chapter,  and  de- 
manded by  all  correct  Jfiwa  of  interpretation,)  has  occa- 
sioned all  the  errors  into  which  Mr.  Orvis  has  fallen  in 
his  explanation  of  this  chapter.  This  is  all  the  reply  that 
we  deem  requisite  to  what  he  has  written  upon  this  chaptei. 
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5.  We  remark,  finally,  that  there  are  passages  of  scrip- 
ture which,  to  us,  are  without  meaning,  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  as  we  have  defined  it, 
»  not  the  true  form  of  that  doctrine  as  taught  in  the  New 
Testament.  Take  as  an  example  and  illustration  of  this 
proposition,  1  Thess.  4 :  13—17 ;  "  But  I  would  not  have 
you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which  are 
asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which  have  no 
bope.  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again, 
even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with 
him.  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
that  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  shall  not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  For  the 
Lord  Himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  witH 
the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  ;  and 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  Then  we  which  are  alive 
and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air :  and  so  shall  we  ever 
be  with  the  Lord."  The  known  meaning  of  the  words  "  rose 
again,"  as  applied  to  Christ,  in  verse  14,  determines  that  of 
the  phrase, "  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first,"  in  verse 
16.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  a  re-union  of  the  soul 
with  a  newly  constituted  physical  organization.  So  must 
that  of  the  saints  be.  Else  we  have  no  fixed  principles  of 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  word  ?  But  there  are  other 
truths  taught  in  this  passage,  wholly  incompatible  with  any 
other  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  We  are 
here  taught, 

1.  That  when  Christ  comes,  He  will  bring  with  Him  the 
spirits  of  departed  saints. 

2.  That  those  who  are  then  alive  upon  the  earth,  will 
not  enter  into  the  resurrection  state  before  those  who  have 
fallen  asleep  in  Jesus ;  but  that  the  latter  will  enter  into  that 
state  before  the  former.  "  We  who  are  alive  and  remain 
UQto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  prevent  [be  before, 
or  enter  into  the  resurrection  state  before]  them  which  are 
asleep."  "  The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first,"  that  is,  enter 
into  that  state  before  the  living  do. 

3.  That  the  living  being  then  changed,  or  introduced  into 
the  state  referred  to,  shall  ascend  with  those  previously 
raised,  to  "  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air." 

4.  All  the  events  here  described  are  represented  as  being 
future  at  the  time  when  the  epistle  was  written.  Now  if 
we  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  we  have 
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explained  it,  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is  quite  manifest 
and  all  the  statements  made  therein,  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  one  another.  The  truths  revealed  also  are  deeply  in- 
teresting and  important.  But  what  shall  we  think  of  the 
facts  here  stated,  on  the  supposition,  that  the  words,  "  res- 
urrection," "  rise,"  "  raised,"  &c,  as  applied  to  the  dead, 
mean  simply  and  exclusively,  continued  existence  after 
death  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  we  who  are 
alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord?"  These 
words  imply  that  when  that "  coming  "  occurs,  whatever  it 
may  be,  some  are  alive  upon  the  earth,  and  others  not.  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  before  us,  all  are  alike  alive  when 
x  that  event  occurs,  its  occurrence  being  to  every  man,  at  the 
moment  of  his  death.     What  also  is  the  meaning  of  the 

declaration,  "  we  who  are  alive  and  remain shall  not 

prevent  [be  before]  them  that  are  asleep  ? "  If  all  men 
enter  the  resurrection  state  at  the  moment  of  death,  need 
tfre  be  informed  that  we  who  are  now  alive,  and  shall  con- 
tinue so  till  death,  shall  not  enter  into  that  state  before 
those  will  who  have  already  been  in  it  for  thousands  of 
years  ?  Is  the  spirit  of  inspiration  given  to  reveal  to  us 
such  mysteries  as  this  ?  We  think  not.  The  spirit  of  in- 
spiration might  as  well  be  given  to  inform  us,  that  our  pos- 
terity who  shall  come  into  the  world  a  thousand  years 
hence,  shall  not  be  born  before  Enoch  and  the  ancient  Pa- 
triarchs. 

Again,  "  And  God  hath  both  raised  up  the  Lord,  and  will 
also  raise  up  us  by  his  own  power." — 1  Cor.  6 :  14.  "  Know- 
ing, that  he  which  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall  raise  up 
us  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us  with  you." — 2  Cor.  4: 
14.  These  verses  we  have  already  noticed  under  another 
head.  They  deserve,  however,  to  be  noticed  in  this  con- 
nection. We  know  perfectly  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
"  raised  up,"  as  applied,  in  the  first  clause  of  each,  to  Jesus 
Christ.  It  means  and  can  mean,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
nothing  else  than  the  re-union  of  the  soul  with  a  newly  con- 
stituted physical  organization.  Now  on  what  principle  of 
interpretation,  are  we  to  understand  the  words  "  raised  up," 
in  the  clauses  succeeding,  in  a  totally  different  sense  ?  Why 
should  these  words  when  applied  to  Christ  be  understood  in 
one  sense  exclusively,  and  when  applied  to  saints  in  the  same 
connection  be  understood  in  a  totally  different  sense  ?  For 
ourselves,  we  are  all  afloat  in  respect  to  any  settled  princi- 
ples of  interpreting  the  sacred  word,  on  such  a  supposition* 
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We  can  never  make  such  havoc  of  the  sacred  text,  for  the 
sake  of  any  theory  or  form  of  Christian  doctrine  whatever. 
The  whole  argument  in  the  15th  chapter  of  1  Corinthians, 
in  respect  to  Jhe  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  most  manifest- 
ly proceeds,  as  it  appears  to  us  upon  the  supposition,  that  in 
that  state,  the  soul  will  be  an  inhabitant  of  a  body,  that  is 
be  connected  with  a  physical  organization.  "  But  some  man 
will  say,  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body 
do  they  come  ?  "  The  foundation  of  the  main  objection 
urged  against  this  doctrine,  rests  wholly  upon  this  one  idea, 
the  re-union  of  the  soul  with  a  newly  constituted  physical 
organization.  "  With  what  body  do  they  come?"  If  the 
apostle  had  held  and  designed  to  teach  that  the  resurrection 
k  simply  continued  existence  after  death,  here  was  the 
time  for  him  to  have  stated  the  fact,  and  to  have  removed 
the  important  misapprehension  of  his  real  views  which  the 
objection  above  stated  implies.  But  he  does  no  such  thing. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  meets  the  objection  on  the  assumption 
that  the  soul,  in  the  state  referred  to,  will  be  re-united  with 
a  real  body.  This,  then,  must  be  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection, as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament.  Such  are  a  few 
of  the  considerations  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  on 
which  our  views  of  this  great  doctrine  rest.  As  such  they 
are  commended  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  In  further 
elucidation  of  this  subject,  the  following  additional  remarks, 
are  also  deemed  worthy  of  an  attentive  consideration. 

I.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  teachings  of  the 
scriptures  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  that 
asserts  or  implies,  that  the  soul,  in  that  state,  will  inhabit  the 
same  body  as  now,  or  that  its  new  habitation  will  be  con- 
stituted of  the  same  materials  as  those  which  entered  into 
the  composition  of  the  old.    Nor  do  they  convey  to  us  any 
information  in  respect  to  the  particular  form  of  our  immortal 
habitation.      On  these  points  there  is  an  absolute  silence 
throughout  the  Bible,  and  most  manifestly  in  all  the  rev- 
elations of  the  New  Testament  upon  the  subject.    All  the 
information  conveyed  to  the  believer  in  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  shall  we  then  be  ?  is  embraced  simply  in  the  two 
great  facts,  that  "  a  body"  is  prepared  for  us,  and  that  that 
body  shall  be  "  fashioned  like  unto  Christ's  glorious  body." 
From  whence  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  that  body  are  derived,  and  of  what  particular  form  it  shall 
be,  a  perfect  silence  is  preserved  by  the  spirit  of  inspiration. 
Dr.  Young  certainly  traveled  quite  out  of  the  record,  and 
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mistook  the  wild  shadowings  of  his  own  disordered  fancy  for 
the  teachings  of  inspiration,  when  his  imagination  bodied 
forth  the  following  conception  of  the  resurrection. 

"  Now  monuments  prove  faithful  to  their  truft, 
And  render  back  their  long-committed  dust ; 
Now  charnels  rattle  ;  scattered  limbs,  and  all 
The  various  bones,  obsequious  to  the  call, 
Self-moved  advance ;  the  neck  perhaps  to  meet 
The  distant  head ;  the  distant  head  the  feet. 
Dreadful  to  view,  see,  through  the  dusky  sky, 
Fragments  of  bodies  in  contusion  fly ; 
To  distant  regions  journeying*  these  to  claim 
Deserted  members  and  complete  the  frame." 

Similar  representations  of  the  resurrection  which  we  not 
unfrequently  meet  with  in  the  writings  and  discourses  of 
sober  theologians,  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  render 
perfectly  absurd,  in  the  estimation  of  thinking  men,  a  great 
truth  of  inspiration,  a  truth  against  which,  when  shadowed 
forth  in  the  simple,  majestic  and  sublime  form  in  which  in- 
spiration has  revealed  it,  the  reason  of  no  philosopher,  saint, 
or  savage  can  bring  an  objection. 

2.  The  utter  groundlessness  of  Professor  Bush's  main  ob- 
jections against  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  res- 
urrection, becomes  manifest  at  once,  in  the  light  of  the  view 
of  the  subject  above  presented.  His  objections  rest  almost 
wholly,  if  not  exclusively,  upon  two  assumptions,  to  wit,  that 
the  only  form  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  has 
been  held  by  the  church,  has  been- that  of  the  re- union  of  the 
soul  with  the  identical  body  which  it  now  inhabits,  that  body 
re-organized,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  really  and  truly  the  same 
then  as  now — and  that  if  this  be  not  the  true  view  of  the  doc- 
trine, his  own  must  be.  Now  we  would  reply  in  the  first 
instance,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  true 
that  this  is  the  exclusive,  if  it  has  been  the  general  form  in 
which  this  doctrine  has  been  held  by  evangelical  Christians. 
But  suppose  that  it  is,  and  that  this  peculiar  form  of  the  doctrine 
is  not  true,  there  is  still  a  wide  and  impassible  chasm  between 
such  a  fact,  and  the  conclusion  that  therefore  the  theory  of 
Professor  Bush  is  or  must  be  the  true  one.  It  may  be  true  that 
that  not  a  solitary  particle  of  the  present  shall  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  resurrection  body,  and  yet  that  the  soul 
does  not  enter  into  the  resurrection  state  at  death  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  it  will  hereafter  be  "  raised  incorruptible,"  on 
the  other.  A  book  possessing  less  logical  consecutiveness 
-than  that  of  Professor  Bush,  we  have  seldom  read. 
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3.  We  remark,  that  to  the  unperverted  reason  of  man,  no 
objections  intrinsic  in  the  doctrine  itself,  does  or  can  lie 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  as  we  have  stated  it, 
and  as  we  Judge,  it  stands  revealed  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  question,  "  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible 
with  you,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ?"  must  forever 
silence  all  objections  against  the  doctrine  as  far  as  the  possi- 
bility of  a  general  simultaneous  resurrection  is  concerned. 
That  reasons  of  infinite  weight  do  not  exist  in  the  divine 
mind  for  such  an  occurrence,  our  intelligence  can  not  deny. 
The  supposition  that  the  soul  enters  at  death  into  a  fixed 
and  changeless  state,  or  that  it  will  in  the  progress  of  the  di- 
vine government,  as  an  inhabitant  of"  the  new  heavens  and 
new  earth,"  which  God  may  see  fit  to  create,  become  re- 
united with  a  physical  organization,  either  supposition  is 
in  itself  equally  credible,  and  the  question,  Which  is  true  ? 
must  be  wholly  a  matter  of  inspiration.  The  world  on 
which  we  now  dwell  is  an  orb  newly  constituted  out  of  an  old 
one  long  since  passed  away,and  which  was  inhabited  by  orders 
of  sentien  t  existences  now  wholly  unknown.  What  changes 
the  future  exigences  of  Jehovah's  empire  may  require  in  "  the 
heavens  and  earth  which  now  are,"  and  what  relations  we  shall 
sustain  to  those  new  orders  of  things,  all  such  objects  we 
should  be  "  willingly  ignorant  of,"  and  not  attempt  by  philos- 
ophy to  explain  facts  of  whioh  we  do  and  can  know  nothing. 

4.  We  remark  finally,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, as  we  have  elucidated  it,  is  not  only  not  unreasonable 
in  itself,  but  presents  to  the  vision  of  the  believer  one  of  the 
sablimest  objects  of  faith  of  which  we  can  form  a  concep- 
tion. That  "Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the 
glory  of  the  Father,"  and  that  he  is  now  an  inhabitant  of  a 
body  infinitely  glorious  in  itself,  though  we  know  not  the  par- 
ticular form  thereof,  are  facts  most  clearly  revealed  in  the  in- 
spired word..  When  these  facts  stand  out  distinct  before  the 
mind  of  the  Christian,when  he  thinks  what  that  incarnate  Word 
is,  and  what  must  be  the  glory  of  his  present  eternal  visible  hab- 
itation, what  a  conception  that  is,  that  in  the  progress  of  com- 
ing ages,  and  at  the  very  period  which  he  himself  would  choose, 
he  too  will  be  an  inhabitant  of  an  immortal  body,  "fashioned 
like  unto  Christ's  glorious  body."  For  ourselves  we  feel  no 
desire  to  have  our  faith  separated  from  such  an  idea  as  that. 

Here  we  close  our  imperfect  cogitations  on  "this  great 
argument,"  reserving  our  thoughts  upon  the  Judgment  Day 
for  a  future  number  of  the  Quarterly. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  CHURCH  AND 
VOLUNTARY  REFORMATORY  ORGANIZATIONS, 

BY  EEV.  JOHN  A.  AUUBf,  COOK9*  COKNBR0,  OHIO. 

A  review  of  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Evarif  position  "  The  Chunk 
the  only  organization  appointed  or  authorized  by  God  far 
the  moral  renovation  of  the  world." 

One  of  the  moral  problems  which  we  should  continually 
seek  to  solve,  is  this.    Since  God  works  by  means,  what  in- 
strumentality, which  He  will  most  bless,  can  we  employ  to 
secure  the  highest  well-being  of  the  universe  ?    How  can  we 
labor  so.  as  most  successfully  to  turn  men  to  righteousness— 
to  induce  in  them  that  state  of  mind  which  is  the  necessary 
and  unalterable  condition  of  happiness.    One  element  in  a 
correct  solution  of  this  problem,  according  to  our  author,  is 
to  eschew  all   voluntary  organized   societies  except  the 
church  and  its  peculiar  instrumentalities  and  agencies.    My 
efforts  to  solve  it  have,  however,  resulted  in  a  diametrically 
opposite  conclusion,  namely,  voluntary  reformatory  soci- 
eties, are  providential  institutions,  needed  by  the  church  and 
the  world,  designed  by  God  to  accomplish  a  great  good,  and 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  all  Christians. 
They  are  not  in  fact,  or  in  theory,  rivals  of  the  church  in 
doing  good,  nor  are  they  designed  to  supplant  or  destroy 
the  church,  but  to  assist  and  enable  her  to  do  the  work  God 
has  commissioned  her  to  engage  in. 

To  understand  Bro.  Evarts*  position,  it  is  necessary  to 
know, 

1.  What  he  means  by  "  the  church."  He  has  sufficiently 
defined  the  term.  "  The  church"  is  the  different  denomi- 
nation.   In  this  sense,  and  in  no  other,  he  uses  the  term. 
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"  The  church,"  his  language  is,  "  is  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion with  all  the  necessary  offices  and  agents,"  &c.  Again, 
M  Luther's  faith  grappled  with  all  the  difficulties  of  reforming 
the  deplorably  sunken  and  corrupt  church  of  that  time. 
The  faith  of  modern  reformers  abandons  the  church  much 
less  corrupt."  Again,  "  it  is  evident  that  there  were  many 
spiritual  members  in  the  church  when  reform  societies  arose, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  church  as  a  body  was  not  in  a  spir- 
itual state."  Now  since  "  the  church"  is  an  "  organization 
with  all  the  necessary  officers  and  agents,"  and  at  times  is 
"  deplorably  sunken  and  corrupt,"  it  can  not  mean  the  sum 
total  of  all  believers  in  all  ages  and  countries,  nor  "  all  be- 
lievers under  the  gospel  dispensation,  all  who  are  truly  con- 
verted," for  in  this  sense  "  the  church"  is  not  an  organiza- 
tion with  with  "  officers  and  agents,"  nor  is  it  ever  "  de- 
plorably sunken  and  corrupt."  Brother  Evarts  informs  us 
that  "  it  matters  not,"  if  we  understand  by  u  the  church" 
"the  different  denominations,"  and  his  language  shows  most 
conclusively  that  h§  intends  Dy  "  the  church"  the  present 
organized  denominations. 

z.  It  is  also  necessary  to  understand  what  he  means  by 
"  sin  and  moral  evil."  Sin  he  does  not  define,  but  probably 
uses  it  correctly,  in  the  sense  of  "  transgressions  of  law." 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  word  sin,  or  else  he 
means  by  it  something  back  of  volitions  in  the  nature  of 
motives  or  state  of  heart,  a  state  of  heart  back  of  vo- 
lition. "  To  remove  sin,"  he  says,  "  the  heart  must  be 
changed  and  the  motives  purified."  I  am  not  certain  but 
that  he  holds  that  there  is  sin  in  the  nature  of  motives,  prior 
to  volition,  but  I  think  not,  and  on  the  whole  think  he  uses 
the  term  sin  correctly. 

4*  Moral  evil"  is,  he  tells  us,  "  the  consequence  of  sin,  its 
effects,  its  results."  "All  moral  evil  is  simply  the  conse- 
quence of  sin,  as  pain  is  the  consequence  of  disease." 
Again,  "  to  undertake  to  remove  moral  evil  except  by  re- 
moving sin,  its  cause."  Again,  "  to  remove  moral  evil,  only, 
leaving  sin,  its  cause."  The  consequence  of  sin,  then, 
is  M  moral  evil,"  the  suffering,  poverty,  wars,  ignorance,  &c, 
are  "  moral  evils."    This  is  all  plain. 

3.  We  have  now,  as  the  agent,  the  organized  denomina- 
tions, and  as  the  objects,  sin  and  its  consequences.  What  is 
this  agent  to  do  to  these  objects  ?  The  answer  is  at  hand. 
44  Reform  them,"  "  remove  them."  Our  author  uses  the  term 
"  to  reform"  and  M  to  remove"  as  convertible  terms,  and  he 
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means  by  them,  to  destroy  or  annihilate  their  present  ex- 
istence, or  prevent  them  from  coming  into  existence.  Thus, 
poverty  is  often  an  effect  of  sin.  It  is  "  reformed"  when  it 
is  annihilated — when  it  is  no  longer  in  being — when  the 
poor  ceases  to  be  poor.  r 

We  are  now  prepared  to  state  Brother  Evarts*  position. 
It  is  this. 

The  different  denominations  are  the  only  organizations 
that  God  approves  of  to  destroy  sin  and  its  consequences. 
He  says  nothing  about  reforming  the  sinner — purifying  the 
heart, &c,  "  sin"  and  its  consequences  are  to  be  reformed — 
annihilated — and  no  organization  except  the  church  may 
lift  a  finger  to  do  "  any  part  of  the  work"  on  pain  of  God's 
displeasure,  and  the  fearful  retribution  of  the  "  great  day  of 
his  wrath." 

In  developing  his  theory  he  says  many  things  to  which  I 
am  strongly  opposed.  I  can  not  believe  them  true.  After 
a  careful  examination,  I  am  satisfied  that  his  theory  is  not 
only  baseless,  but  detrimental  both  to" the  church  and  the 
world.    And, 

1.  He  affirms  of  this  church — these  denominations,  that 
it  "  is  a  permanent  organization,  with  all  the  necessary  of- 
ficers and  agents  for  the  reform  of  all  sin  and  moral  evil 
which  may  or  can  appear  either  within  or  out  of  the  church." 

Is  this  true  1  If  it  is,  why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good, 
does  not  the  church  reform  it  all  ?  Why  does  it  suffer  sin 
and  its  fearful  consequences,  to  curse  the  church  and  the 
world  ?  It  has  power  to  remove  it  all,  not  only  all  actual 
sin,  but  all  possible  sin.  Does  it  judge  it  best  that  sin 
should  abound  ?  What  fearful  guilt  must  belong  to  it*  if 
she  has  this  power,  and  does  not  exert  it !  More,  this  affirma- 
tion can  not  be  true,  for  admitting  that  God  grants  his  aid, 
the  church,  even  if  all  its  members  from  this  time  should  do 
all  their  duty,  cannot,  by  any  possibility  reform  all  sin  and 
moral  evil  both  in  and  out  of  the  church.  (1.)  Moral  evil  is 
the  consequence  of  sin,  and  some  of  the  consequences  of 
sin  already  committed  will  appear,  in  spite  of  all  the  church 
can  do,  down  to  the  end  of  time.  (2.)  Sinners  will  live  on 
the  earth  until  the  end  of  it,  and  the  consequences  of  their 
sin  will  appear  notwithstanding  all  the  church  can  do. 
Hence  the  church  has  not  "  all  the  necessary  officers  and 
agents  for  the  reform  of  all  sin  and  moral  evil  that  may  or 
can  appear." 
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2.  Mr.  Evarts  teaches  that  the  church  has  adopted  the 
correct  standard  in  reference  to  all  moral  questions :  so  that* 
if  a  society  is  organized  with  a  standard  "  more  or  less 
strict"  than  that  of  the  church  in  respect  to  any  subject,  it 
is  an  attempt  u  to  set  up  our  judgment  against  God  and 
treat  his  standard  with  contempt."  "  The  very  formation  of 
another  organization  pre-supposes  another  than  the  Bible 
standard.  When  Mr,  Evarts  will  show  that  the  standard 
of  the  church,  which,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  justified 
slavery,  when  anti-slavery  societies  arose,  was  the  Bible 
standard ;  and  that  the  Bible  standard  is  identical  with  the 
standard  of  the  church  which  permits  its  members  to  carry 
their  grain  to  the  still — and  feed  that  worm  whose  po&on  is 
destroying  the  happiness  of  thousands,  and  keeps  up  the 
stream  of  death,  I  will  yield  the  point.  The  notorious  fact 
is,  the  standard  of  the  church  is  not  the  Bible  standard — it 
is  not  God's  standard — it  is  too  low.  What  is  the  standard 
of  the  church  in  respect  to  holiness  ?  Is  it  not  that  men 
who  live  all  their  days  in  sin  may  be  good  Christians  ? 

3.  Mr.  Evarts  affirms  that  a  society  which  directly  or  in* 
directly,  intentionally  or  unintentionally  "decreases  the 
responsibility  felt  by  the  church"  is  asupplanter,  a  rival  or- 
ganization." The  idea  is  this :  if  the  church,  however  wick- 
edly or  however  rightly,  feels  less  responsibility  to  supply 
the  world  with  Bibles,  because  a  Bible  society  has  been  or- 
ganized, this  Bible  society  is  a  rival  of  the  church,  an  enemy 
to  it,  and  should  by  all  means  be  crushed.     Who  believes  it  ? 

4  "  The  fact,"  says  our  brother,  "  that  any  society  em- 
braces other  than  God's  professed  people,  shows  clearly  that 
it  is  not,  and  was  not  designed  for  the  use  of  the  church. 
Such  society  is  "  an  attempt  at  improvement  on  God's  plan 
of  reform."  Missionary,  Bible,  Tract,  Temperance,  Anti- 
Slavery  and  Moral  Reform  Societies,  then,  are  attempts  at 
improvement  on  God's  plan  of  reform  1  (1.)  If  this  position 
is  tenable,  it  is  wrong  to  receive  aid  from  impenitent  men  to 
build  churches,  support  ministers,  send  away  missionaries,  or 
any  good  work.  Every  missionary  who  co-operates  with  a 
society  that  receives  aid  from  impenitent  men,  violates  this 
position.  Every  church  that  receives  one  cent  from  non- 
professors,  is  wrong.  Hence  every  missionary,  and  every 
church,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  attempting  this  improvement 
on  God's  plan  of  reform !  for  they  all  receive  aid  from  im- 
penitent men.  (2.)  This  position  makes  the  question,  whether 
a  society  "  is  a  supplanter,"  or  "  an  attempt  at  improve- 
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ment,"  or  not,  turn  on  a  distinction  in  the  absence  of  amy 
differences.  We  may  organize  a  society  of  drunken  pro- 
fessors or  slaveholding  church-members,  and  all  is  well,  pro- 
vided our  societies. are  perfect  drones — "do  no  part  of  the 
work,"  nor  "  decrease  the  responsibility  felt  by  the  church:" 
but  if  we  set  an  impenitent  man  at  reforming  inebriates, 
or  liberating  slaves,  or  sending  Bibles  to  the  destitute,  our 
society  is  an  unrighteous  "attempt  at  improvement,"  an 
outrage  against  God  and  every  thing  good.  Now  as  many 
"professed  people  of  God"  are  children  of  the  devil,  and 
are  known  to  be  such,  to  make  a  distinction  between  them 
and  non-professors,  is  making  a  distinction  without  a  shad- 
ow of  difference.  Is  co-operation  with  hypocrites  more 
pleasing  to  God,  than  with  men  who  do  not  add  to  their 
other  crimes  that  of  hypocrisy  ? 

5.  Our  author  thinks  it  wrong  to  organize  a  society  to  "do 
any  part  of  the  work,"  laid  on  the  church.  Is  it  wrong' to 
bear  one  another's  burdens  ?  Does  a  benevolent  man  rob 
a  poor  widow  of  needed  discipline,  when  he  helps  her  feed 
and  clothe  her  family  ?  Is  it  robbing  the  church  and  dis- 
pleasing to  God,  for  his  children  to  induce  impenitent  men  to 
help  send  off  the  missionaries  who  are  waiting  for  means 
to  go  to  the  heathen  world  ? 

6.  Mr.  Evarts  represents  God  as  looking  "  to  the  church 
for  the  reform  of  every  vice."  Is  this  true  ?  God  does  not 
look  to  the  church  to  accomplish  what  He  knows  it  will  not: 
nor  does  He  look  to  it  to  do  impossibilities.  But  to  reform 
every  vice  is  to  the  church  impossible. 

7.  We  are  told  that  "  to  invite"  impenitent  men  to  be 
co-laborers  with  Christians  in  doing  good  "  is  a  bold  at- 
tempt to  prove  false  the  assertions  of  the  blessed  Savior, 
"  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,"  and  "  the  friendship  of 
the  world  is  enmity  with  God."  Has  Christ  said,  if  ye  labor 
with  impenitent  men  as  helpers  in  doing  good,  I  will  not  be 
with  you?  Is  it  the  "friendship  of  the  world"  to  labor 
with  impenitent  men  to  support  missionaries  in  Jamaica  ? 
If  it  is,  I  have  all  unwittingly  sinned,  for  I  have  co-operated 
with  impenitent  persons  to  do  this,  and  verily  thought  I  was 
right.  Mr.  Evarts  wisely  refrained  from  undertaking  to 
show  how  such  co-operation  was  attempting  to  prove 
Christ's  sayings  false. 

8.  Mr.  Evarts  has  entirely  misconceived  the  nature  of 
co-operation.  "  It  is  clear  that  unconverted  persons  can 
never  act  on  Christian  principles,  and  if  Christians  uniti- 
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with  them  it  must  be  upon  their  principles,  worldly,  selfish, 
uaholy  principles."    The  only  thing  that  is  clear  about  this 
is  its  want  of  truthfulness.   The  union  spoken  of  is  such  union 
as  is  necessary  for  two  men  to  have,  one  a  saint,  the  other 
a  sinner  in  order  to  co-operate  to  accomplish  a  given  end. 
Mr.  Evarts  assumes  that  both  must  be  alike  subjectively — 
Itave  the  same  "principles" — intentions.   This  is  not  the  case. 
A  Christian  is  one  who  is  subjectively  right — has  right  in- 
tentions.    A  sinner  is  subjectively  wrong — has  wrong  or 
selfish  intentions.    Objectively  the  Christian  may  be  either 
right  or  wrong ;   so  may  the  sinner.    Hence  a  Christian 
and  an  unconverted  person  may  be  united  in  accomplishing 
a  given  object — each  may  really  desire  to  accomplish  that 
object,  be  united  in  the  end — co-operate  to  secure  it,  while 
subjectively  they  are  moral  antipodes.    Take,  as  an  object — 
the  reformation  of  a  drunkard.     Any  person  who  labors  to 
secure  this  is  objectively  right  in  this  particular.    To  secure 
this  end  a  Christian  and  an  impenitent  person  can  co-oper- 
ate— work  together  to  accomplish  the  same  end.    All  that 
such  union,  or  co-operation  implies  is  objective  union — 
union  as  to  the  objects,  and  not  subjective  union,  or  being 
subjectively  alike.     Parents,  one  of  whom  is  a  Christian, 
and  the  other  not,  can  co-operate  to  educate  their  children 
—can  be  united  on  the  object — while  they  are  subjectively 
different.     Hence,  although  an  unconverted  person  will  not 
act  on  Christian  principles,  or  be  subjectively  right,  he 
may  be  objectively  so,  and  union  with  him  to  accomplish  a 
right  end,  is  not  adopting  his  selfish  principle.    It  is  best  for 
the  world,  and  hence  our  duty  to  induce  all  men  to  be  both 
subjectively  and  objectively  right,  so  far  as  we  can.     It  is 
also  our  duty  to  prevail  on  men  who  will  not  be  right  sub- 
jectively to  be  right  objectively  so  far  as  we  are  able.     An 
intemperate  man,  for  example,  is  subjectively,  and  so  far  as 
providing  for  his  family  is  concerned,  objectively  wrong.     If 
we  can  not  prevail  on  him  to  be  a  Christian,  and  support 
his  family  with  right  intentions,  and  can  induce  him,  so  far 
as  his  family  are  concerned,  to  be  objectively  right  though 
not  from  right  intentions,  we  ought  to  do  it.    Mr.  Evarts 
seems  to  have  overlooked  this  entirely.     It  is  well-pleasing 
to  God  to  have  his  children  influence  men  to  be  objectively 
right.     It  is  the  duty  of  all  rich  men  to  be  Christians,  and 
use  their  substance  to  convert  the  world.    It  is  objectively 
right  for  a  rich  man  to  devote  his  wealth  to  this  end.    If 
he  will  not  be  a  Christian,  and  yet  will  unite  in  a  society  to 
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advance  this  good  end,  it  is  our  duty  to  receive  him  *mt» 
such  society,  and  co-operate  with  him  in  this  good  end,  what- 
ever his  intentions  may  be.  The  fact  that  he  is  not  subjec- 
tively right,  while  he  is  objectively  so,  does  not  preveal 
Christians  from  co-operating  with  him,  and  still  be  subjec- 
tively right. 

Again,  it  is  often  wrong  for  one  Christian  to  co-operate 
with  another,  since  Christians  may  be,  and  often  are  objec- 
tively wrong.  A  few  months  since  some  Christians  were 
operating  to  elevate  a  slave-holding  warrior  to  the  office  of 
President.  Many  other  Christians  believed  this  wrong, 
hence  co-operation  between  these  two  portions  of  Christians 
was  wrong  so  far  as  this  object  was  concerned. 

9.  Mr.  Evarts  as&erts  "  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  other" 
organization  than  the  church  "  for  any  purpose  except  it  be 
to  enable  men  to  get  the  measure  of  their  own  wisdom,". 
&c.  The  denominational  organization,  then,  are  the  only 
ones  we  need  to  work  out  the  ends  of  benevolence — the  only 
channel  through  which  human  activity  can  properly  flow. 
Is  this  true  ?  Civil  government  is  an  organization.  It  is  a 
necessary  organization,  in  order  to  secure  the  ends  of  be- 
nevolence, and  is  not  the  church  ?  Hence  there  is  need  of 
some  organization  besides  denominational  organization.  la 
order  to  escape  this  objection  to  his  theory,  Mr.  Evarts 
says, "  Political  and  family  government  have  their  foundar 
tion  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  are  not  human  inventions  " 
How  does  he  know  civil  government  is  not  a  human  inven- 
tion ?  Simply  because  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  ends  of 
benevolence.  If  this  proVes  it  a  divine  institution,  then  may 
many  of  the  present  societies  claim  to  be  of  divine  origin,  for 
sure  I  am  they  are  needed.  But  Mr.  Evarts  himself  being 
judge,  is  not  correct  in  saying  **  there  is  no  need  of  other  or- 
ganizations," for  he  admits  there  is  need  of  political  govern- 
ment. 

Again,  this  admission  strikes  a  death-blow  to  several  of 
his  statements.  For  since  civil  government  is  necessary, 
and  in  our  country  he  would  admit  that  all  the  citizen* 
should  take  a  part  in  the  government.  It  follows  that 
Christians  and  impenitent  men  ought  to  co-operate,  hence 
even  he  must  admit  that  co-operation  does  not  imply  that 
we  adopt "  their  selfish,  yicked  principles."  Hence,  too, 
such  co-operation  is  not  "  dropping  the  Bible  standard  of 
holiness  to  the  Lord."  Hence,  also,  organizations  in  which 
impenitent  men  take  a  part,  are  not  "  an  attempt  at  improve- 
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propriate  sphere  "removes"  some  consequences,  of  sin. 
Now  if  Mr.  Evarts'  theory  is  true  there  is  no  used  of  civil 
governments.  There  Is  need  of  it  however,  hence  his  theory 
is  not  true* 

10.  **  When  voluntary  soeieties  are  formed,  the  church 
as  a  church  naturally  and  necessarily  feels  less  responsibility 
Wpectiag  the  evils  opposed  than  she  would  if  she  herseli 
were  arrayed  against  them."  The  idea  is  this :  a  society 
necessarily  lessens  the  amount  of  opposition  felt  by  the 
church  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  such  society,  toward 
the  evil  this  society  opposes.  Is  this  a  fact  ?  Did  the  chiusch 
feel  less  opposition,  to  intemperance  after  the  Temperance 
Society  arose  than  it  did'  before?  Has.  the  Anti-Slavery  So* 
ciety  diminished  the  felt  obligation  of  the  church  to  oppose 
Avery  f    Every  one  answers,  no. 

Perhaps  he  means  the  church  is  not  arrayed  against  these 
«Jvte  opposed  by  societies,  and  feels  less  opposition  to  them 
than  it  would  if  it  were  arrayed  against  them.  This  may  be 
true,  and  be  no  objection  to  soeieties. 

The  heathen  feel  less  opposition  against  sin  than  they 
would  if  the  missionaries  had  staid  at -home  and  they  them*- 
selves  had  all  been  arrayed  against  all  sin.  This  does  not 
ptove  it  bad  policy  to-  send  missionaries  abroad.  The  mis- 
sionaries have  increased  the  opposition  of  many  that  were  hea* 
then,  to  sin:  so  the  societies  have,  beyond  successful  contra- 
diction,  greatly  increased  the  opposition  felt  toward  certain 
forms  of  sin,  both  in  and  out  of  the  church. 

11.  Mr.  Evarts  objects  to  societies,  that  there  will  be  no 
way  to  guard  against  the  return  of  evils  cured  by  society 
tflort,  "  if  the  church  is  not  aroused  "  to  oppose  those  evils. 
Does  not  Mr.  Evarts  know  thai  the  design  in  part,  and  the 
rffect,  of  some  society  is  to  arouse  the  church.  This  objec- 
tion then  is  an  invalid  one. 

12.  Our  author  objects  to  societies,  that  the  church  "  can 
gfrre  no  decided  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of 
aar  members  in  reference  to  sins  with  which  the  societies 
contend ; " .  both  those  who  join  and  those  who  are  "  neu- 
tral,"  or  opposed  to  the  societies,  can  commit  sins  with 
which  the  societies  contend,  and  escape  discipline*  I  have 
•ought  in  vain  for  a  shadow  of  a  fact  to  sustain  this  charge. 

Can  it  be  true  that  societies  deprive  the  church  of  the 
light  or  the  will  to  discipline  those  who  commit  sins  with 
whioh  they  contend!    I  believe  no  such,  thing.    Let  us  take 
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the  Moral  Reform  Society.  '  b  it  true  then,  when  ton** 
members  of  a  church  are,  in  good  faith,  members  of  that  so- 
ciety, that  any  member  of  that  church  can  violate  the  sev- 
enth commandment  in  its  aggravated  form,  with  impunity, 
to  far  as  church  censure  is  concerned  ?  The  exact  opposite 
is  true.  The  more  the  members  of  a  church  have  to  do  with 
any  society,  the  more  strict  that  church  is,  in  reference  to 
the  sin  with  which  that  society  contends.  I  can  not  thiol 
of  a  single  fact  contradictory  to  this,  but  many  corrobora- 
tory *of  it.  I  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Evarts  is  a  friend  of  monri 
purity,  and  that  the  charge,  though  a  severe  one,  agaiiuft 
those  who  are  associated  in  the  Moral  Reform  Society,  and 
oth4r  societies,  is  not  intended.  Again :  this  charge  againrit 
societies  violates  aH  probability.  Take  two  churches,  one 
of  which  has  many  members  who  are  staunch  members  oft 
living  Temperance  Society,  the  other  has  rejected  all  fa&at- 
teal  temperance  men,  and  embraces  several  distillers, 
venders  and  users  of  liquors.  Such  a  church  could  be  found 
One  member  of  each  church  gets  drunk.  Which  of  these 
churches  will  be  most  likely  to  discipline  their  members! 
Mr.  Evarts  has  answered,  the  rum-loving  church !  Every 
man  not  blinded  by  a  theory,  answers,  the  temperaa* 
church. 

-  13.  But  here  is  another  charge.  "  When  societies  take 
up  the  reform,  ministers  are  to  a  great  measure  silenced  from 
rebuking  the  sin  these  societies  combat."  How  he  learns 
this  is  a  wonder  1 

(1.)  Those  ministers  that  are  supposed  to  be  silenced,  aft 
those  who  join  the  societies.  He  says,  "  if  a  minister  does 
rebuke  sin,  it  is  not  as  a  servant  of  Gpd  that  he  is  supposed  t& 
do  it,  but  as  a  partizan,  a  friend  of  the  society."  Now,  sofcr 
are  ministers  who  unite  with  societies  from  being  silent  in 
respect  to  the  sin  combatted  by  such  societies,  that  they  are 
continually  preaching  about  them — make  them  hobbies,  and 
ride  them  everlastingly.  Let  a  minister  unite  with  an  Anti- 
Slavery  Society — and  he  has  something  to  say  about  flit 
evil  of  slavery  in  almost  every  sermon.  I  can  not  imagine 
what  our  author  meant  by  bringing  this  charge.  It  is  evi- 
dently unfounded. 

(2.)  If  a  minister  does  rebuke  sin,  his  rebuke  is  loet  be- 
cause he  is  "  not  supposed  to  rebuke  sin  as  the  servant  ef 
God,"  &c.  I  can  conceive  of  one  who  adopts  Mr.  Evartrf 
jtheory  bringing  this  charge,  for  with  him  onion  with  a  tfr 
ciety  is  apostasy  from  God— it  is  "dropping  the  Bibte 
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feadard  of  holiness  to  the  Lord."  May  not  a  minister,  as 
a  sacred  duty  God  enjoins  upon  him,  join  a  society?  Cw^ 
taudy.  This  also  can  be  understood  by  men,  and  give 
greater  weight  to  tys  rebuke  than  it  could  have  if  he  did  not 
jeia  a  society.  Some  ministers  are  afraid  of  the  pro-slavery 
tan  in .  the  church — so  afraid  that  they  dare  not  join  an 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  their  rebuke  of  slavery  is  lost     But 

Pint  that  with  some  the  rebuke  is  parried  off  in  this  way. 
this  a  good  objection  to  societies  7  The  fact  that  a  man 
ip*  minister,  operates  to  destroy  bis  rebuke  of  sin  with  some. 
01  be  is  a  priest — it  is  his  trade,  I  expect  that  of  him  I . 

14.  Our  author  says,  "  it  is  proper  lor  every  church  mem* 
tar  to  say  be  belongs  to  a  reform  society."    That  is,  a  "  de- 
plorably sunken  and  corrupt  church  is  a  reform*  society ! "  A 
•bveholding  church  that  buys  and  sells  Christians  is  a  reform 
society  1    A  church  that  prays  for  unholy  war,  a  reform 
society  I    It  does  not  avail  any  thing  to  say  every  church 
mgkt  to  be  a  reform  society,  since  the  conclave  of  devils 
ought  to  act  benevolently.    Mr.  Evarts'  affirmation  relates 
to  what  "  every  church  "  t#,  and  not  to  what  it  ought  to  be, 
or  would  be  if  they  rightly  understood- their  covenant  obli* 
getions,*'  and  obeyed  them.    Every  sinner  would  love  and 
serve  God,  if  "  he  rightly  understood  his  obligations  "  and  lives 
op  to  them.    But  this  is  not  proving  that  every  sinner  is  a 
Ceratian,  nor  every  church  a  reform  society. 
<    15.  Our  brother  makes  a  labored  argument  to  show  up 
the  difference  in  the  process  of  "  removing  sin  and  of  removt 
tag  moral  evil" — the  consequence  of  sin.    "  To  remove  sin, 
4b*  heart  must  be  changed  and  the  motives  purified."    "  To 
amove  evil  only  remove  temptation,"    That  is,  you  can 
amove  the  consequences  of  sin  without  removing  sin. 
- .  Temptation  is  inducement  to  wrong  choice,  orsin.  What- 
Mar  operates  as  a  motive  or  inducement  to  wrong  choice, 
tfclimiptation.    Now.  how  can  removing  temptation  remove 
iha.effect  while  it  leaves  the  cause  ?    Again  :  since  the  wilt 
fefrae,  temptation  can  be  resisted,  and  often  is.    Hence,  in 
thftmisiiiH  ii  of  temptation,  sin  the  cause  may  not  exist,  how 
&M  can  the  effect  exist  ?    No  how ;  hence  it  is  not  necaa 
amy  to  remove  temptation  in  order  to  remove  the  conse* 
qgnnm  of  sin.    No  person  will  sin  in  the  absence  of  aH 
jmptataon,  for  sin  is  surrendering  the  will  to  temptation — 
ig  it    Hence,  if  temptation  is  removed,  sin  is  impo*» 
Stn  is  not  something  back  of  wrong  choice — it  is 
in  the  nature  of  motives  or  state  of  heart,  which 
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•tateof  heart  is  task  of  volition.  We  eome  then  to  the* 
conclusions, 

(1.)  Evil  can  be  removed  hi  the  presence  of  temptation. 

(2.)  In  the  absence  of  temptation, no  sin  will  be  committed 

1&  "Shiners*"  says  our  author,  will  not  remove  steal 
sin,  but  only  "  evil  as  evik"  Well,  when  any  one  removes  the 
consequences  of  sin,  ought  he  not  to  do  it  for  what  it  is! 
Must  evil  be  confounded  with  something  that  »  not  evil  be- 
fore  it  can  be  properly  removed  ?  Sinners  do  not  appro* 
of  sin  as  sin,  nor  delight  in  it  as  such.  As  sin  they  disappr** 
of  it  it  is  merely  a  gratification  the  sinner  delights  is, 
atnd  not  in  sin  considered  as  sin. 

Now  what  valid  objection  is  there  in  assisting  sinner*  to 
remove  all  the  evil  they  can  f  Let  them  east  out  devils  eves 
if  they  do  not  follow  Christ.  Let  them ;  and  even  help  them 
make  men  sober,  if  they  do  not  belong  to  the  church.  It 
la  a  good  thing  to  have  an  inebriate  reformed,  even  if  the 
man  who  is  instrumental  in  doing  it  is  subjectively  wrong 
it  is  better  to  get  a  rich  man  to  give  his  money  to  send  ffi* 
tries  to  the  heathen,  than  that  he  shoakt  use  it  to  publis* 
Infidel  books,  although  his  motives  be  not  right,  in  the  former 
ease  more  than  in  the  latter. 

17.  Mr.  Evarts  says  «*  to  say  the  church  will  not  come  op 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty," — will  not  do 
their  duty  in  regard  to  the  sins  of  the  day — is  to-  *«  chaige 
•he  Lord  with  folly."  How  it  does  this  he  did  not  see  fit  to 
Cell  us. 

Has  God  said  as  sure  as  I  am  wise,  the  church  in  A.  D* 
1849,  will  be  right  on  every  reform  ?  It  no  more  charge 
Sod  with  folly  to  say  the  church,  for  a  thousand  years  to 
come,  will  not  be  right  on  all  points,  than  to  say  it  has  net 
for  a  thousand  years  past  The  church  may  take  the  wrong 
ground  in  respect  to  some  questions  and  be  subjectively 
right— it  may  lack  knowledge.  How  can  it  be  charging 
God  with  folly  to  say  the  church  is  objectively  wrong  at 
some  points? 

■■  18.  Mr.  Evarts  makes  a  most  frtnk  confession.  It  is  easy 
to  be  seen,"*  he  says,  "-that  the  evil  with  which  we<arecoe* 
tending,  arose  not  with  voluntary  societies,  but  far  bask 
of  them  in  sectarianism^*  "Reform  societies  are  die  legits 
mate  fruits  of  sectarianism^  Now  why  did  he  spare  **  eie> 
tamnism,"  the  cause  and  make  so  desperate  an  ooslau^t 
upon  its u  legitimate  fruit  f  "  Mr.  Evarts  has  told  us  that* 
remove  the  effact  while  tbe-oause  is  spared,  "  can  have** 
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fetter  effect  than  to  Mind  our  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  thiogi 
and  fill  us  with  hope  where'  we  have  only  reason  to  fear."  . 
He  has  undertaken  to  demolish  reform  societies — the 
effect — according  to  his  showing,  while  he  has  spared  "to 
•ome  future  time,"  sectarianism,  the  cause.  Hence,  by  his 
own  decision,  he  stands  condemned  of  having  "  blinded  Ms 

*  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  things."  This  fact  perhaps  explains 
the  way  he  came  to  bring  such  charges  against  his  breth- 
ren encaged  in  benevolent  societies,  "  his  eyes  were  blind- 
ed to  the  true  state  ot  things,"  by  his  own  act. 

--  19.  Reform  societies  are  not  only  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
sectarianism,  they  are  the  first  ripe  fruit  the  church  has 
gathered  from  the  world."  Now  what  meaneth  this?  Are 
reform  societies  worse  than  all  the  heresies  that  destroyed 
the  purity  of  the  primitive  church  ?  Worse  than  Gnosti- 
cism? Worse  than  Papacy?  Does  it  mean  reform  socie- 
ties come  from  the  world,  while  these  other  evils  come  from 
Satan? 

30.  "Reform  societies  are  the  first  ripe  fruit,"  and  this 
"ripe  fruit  is  the  annihilation  of  the  heaven-wide  distinction 
.between  saints  and  sinners,  the  friends  and  enemies  .of  God 
—the  heirs  of  eternal  life  and  the  heirs  of  eternal  death*" 
This  "  is  the  severest  cut  of  all."  How  have*societies  done 
•this  mighty  act,  annihilated  a  heaven-wide  distinction  ?  Mr. 
Evarts  did  not  mean  that  in  reality  there  is  no  distinction 
now  between  saints  and  sinners.  Perhaps  he  means  that 
reform  societies  have  shown  that  licentious,  drunken  and 
slave-holding  professors  are  in  the  direct  road  to  hell.  On  a 
mere  profession  of  religion  a  man  was  once  regarded  as  a 
wint  Is  this  the  heaven-wtde  distinction  that  has  been  an- 
nihilated? That  is :  before  the  scathing,  annihilating  curse 
of  reform  societies  swept  over  the  church,  a  bare  profession 
■«f  religion  was  a  "heaven-wide  distinction  between  saints 
tnd  sinners  " — those  who  professed  religion  were  saints- 
others  were  sinners;  and  reform  societies  have  shown  that 
this  heaven-wide  distinction  is  nothing.  If  this  be  the  charge 
**M  I  have  to  say  is,  reform  societies  are  not  alone  responsn- 

*  Me  for  the  act  of  dire  annihilation.  I  admit  they  participated 
la  the  crime ! 

*  Now,  Mr.  Evarts  will  not  pretend  that  reform  societies  have 
debauched  the  external  morals  of  Christians — have  made 

;them  drunkards,  slaveholders,  &a* — he  must  mean  that  they 
have  brought  impenitent  men  to  put  on  the  garb  of  morality  t 
And  is  this  a  crime !    For  making  sinners  outwardly  moot! 
n# 
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do  they  deserve  t*  be  anathematized — called  the  vilest  fraft 
earth  has  produced — the  most  'grevous  curse  that  ia  anm* 
liilating  all  that  is  lovely ! 

Perhaps  Mn  Evarts  meant  that  reform  societies  have 
induced,  ia  the  minds  of  some  sinners, the  belief,  that  they  are 
as  good  as  drunken  or  shareholding  professors  of  religion 
If  this  be  his  meaning,  I  would  reply, 

(1.)  This  belief  was  indulged  prior  to  the  rise  of  reform 
societies. 

(2.)  It  is  correct  *nd  should  be  entertained  by  all  men. 
No  sinner  believes  he  is  aagood  as  one  who  lives  as  a  Chris- 
tian should  live. 

21.  Is  it  true  that  "reform  societies  are  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  sectarianism  ?  " 

Sectarianism  is  such  attachment  to  a  truth,  not  funds- 
mental,  as  prevents  Christians  remaining  in  the  same  organ- 
isation. It  prevents  Christians  from  co-operating  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  How  then  did  it  result  in  the 
formation  of  a  temperance  society  in  which  all  Christians, 
or  Christians  of  all  sects,  can  not  only  operate  together,  bat 
even  with  those  who  are  not  Christians,  to  make  men  temper- 
rate  ?  Sectarianism  prevents  men  from  co-operating  for  a 
flood  end — air  end  which  all  are  pursuing  on  account  of  t 
difference  of  sentiment  on  one  or  more,  minor  points. 
How  then  did  it  induce  these  same  sectaries  to  co-operate 
to  destroy  intemperance,  slavery,  &c.  ?  Surely  the  child 
has  lost  the  hateful  characteristics  of  the  parent,  if  this 
charge  is  true. 

22.  Mr.  Evarts  has  represented  the  church  as  independ- 
ent of  Divine  aid,  to  a  fearful  extent  One  to  read  his 
article,  would  infer  that  the  church  is  the  omnipotent  agent 
in  demolishing  sin  and  its  results. 

"  There  is  no  other  power  on  earth,  or  in  heaven,  that 
can  or  will  do  it" — [Reform  the  world.]  Christianity— the 
agency  that  God  exercises,  through  the  gospel  is  the  great 
hope  of  the  world,  and  is  something  very  different  from  the 
denominational  organizations — the  church.  The  church  is, 
doubtless,  an  organization  approved  of  God.  One  that 
needs  much  purifying  and  reforming — one  that  is  necessaiy 
and  indispensable.  No  society  can  take  its  place.  We 
should  do  all  we  can  to  purify  it,  and  bring  it  to  take  the 
right  ground — the  enemy  of  all  sin. 

23.  Mr.  Evarts  neglected  to  present  the  right  view  of 
the  sphere  of  the  church.    The  church  is  an  instrumental 
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ty  by  which  sinners  may  be  reformed,  and  saints  built  up — 
tn  instrument  that  God  can  use  to  make  men  holy  and 
happy,  by  means  of  the  gospel.  Christ  is  the  Lamb  of  God 
who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  We  may  safely  leave 
til  sin  and  its  consequences  in  his  hands,  only  anxious  for 
the  reform  of  sinners,  using  all  the  influence  we  have,  act- 
ing in  the  various  relations  that  we  may  sustain  to  the  family, 
to  societies,  to  the  state  and  to  the  church — to  make  men 
both  subjectively  and  objectively  right. 

24.  It  strikes-  me  that  Mr.  Evarts  position  is  calculated, 
if  adopted  by  Christians,  to  set  the  reformation  spirit  of  the 
age  directly  against  the  church.  Our  duty  as  Christians  is 
to  control  this  spirit  and  make  it  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  The  opposition  that  is  felt  Ivt  any  department  of 
the  anti-slavery  reform  against  the  church  had  its  origin  in 
the  wicked  union  of  the  church  with  slavery,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  pro-slavery  church  to  abolition.  If  the  church 
had  taken  right  ground — had  not  opposed  the  reform,  those 
'engaged  in  the  reform  could  not  hav*  successfully  opposed 
the  cnurcb. 

25,  Mr.  Evarts  idea  thdt  much  more  good  would  have 
been  done  if  Christians  had  not  formed  societies,  is  a  base- 
less one.  Pro-slavery  men  tell  us  if  the  wicked  abolition- 
Ms  had  kept  still,  slavery  would  have  been  abolished  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  long  ago.  "  Abolition- 
ists have  put  back  the  cause  of  emancipation  at  least  fifty 
years."  No  one  believes  any  such  thing.  The  whig- te lb 
us,  "  if  you  had  not  carried  abolition  into  politics,"  "  if  you 
had  only  acted  with  us,  we  would  have  had  slavery  abolish- 
ed ere  this."  Every  man  knows  better.  So  every  man 
knows  that  if  Missionary,  Tract,  Bible,  Temperance,  Anti- 
slavery,  Moral  Reform,  and  Peace  societies  had  not  been  form- 
ed, the  work  which  is  done,  would  not,  to  any  extent,  have 
been  done.  No  man  need  say  more  would  have  been  done 
Without  than  with  the  societies.  It  is  an  assumption  in  the 
teeth  of  all  probability. 

*  The  relation  that  voluntary  societies  sustain  to  the  church, 
ii  that  of  helps,  and  God's  plan  of  reform  is  for  Christians 
to  enter  these  societies — these  Providential  openings  to  use- 
fulness— and  give  them  aright  direction,  or  keep  them  m 
the  right  direction.  If  they  do  not,  if  the  church  throwa 
itself  into  opposition  to  reform,  it  will  soon  be  "  deplorably 
sunken*  and  corrupt^— deservedly  despised  by  all  men,  for* 
taken  of  God,  and  anew  church  will  rise  to  bless  the  worML 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

THE  PINE  ARTS  OF  A  FUTURE  AGE, 

BT  RBV.  J.  A.   THOME, 

or  OHIO  CITY. 

Late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute* 

Thb  present  age — so  prolific  in  prodigies — is  not  without 
its  prophets.  Unforfunately,  however,  for  their  claims  to 
credence,  our  modern  seers  are  of  contradictory  schools. 
There  are  those  Ay  ho  positively  announce  that  there  is  to  be 
no  future  age — terrestrial.  There  are  others  who  as  posi- 
tively predict  a  future  age — nay,  reveal  its  character,  as  an 
age  of  transcendent  glory,  the  true  golden  age  of  the 
world. 

With  the  least  possible  pretensions  to  the  prophetic  affla- 
tus, still  if,  under  the  imperative  behest  of  the  modern  law  of 
affiliation,  we  must  classify  ourselves  somewhere,  we  shall 
choose  a  place  in  the  latter  of  these  schools.  We  avow 
our  cherished  belief,  that  "  the  everlasting  hills"  are  yet  to 
stand  a  little  longer  !  We  foresee  successive  generations 
walking,  with  manly  port,  the  flower-enameled  plains,  and 
tilling,  in  the  advanced  dignity  of  toil,  the  fertile  fields,  and 
gathering,  to  the  shout  of  the  harvest  home,  the  exuberant 
fruits  of  this  rock-ribbed  earth. 

In  one  word  we  believe 

*'  There's  a  good  time  coming,  brothers  !w — 

— albeit  we  can  not  precisely  fix  the  date. 

*     Our  alliance  with  the  seers  being  thus  publicly  confessed, 

we  must  in  frankhess  as  publicly  acknowledge  that  we  hope 

to  derive  very  little  aid  from  them  in  our  present  under- 

.  taking.    The  keenest-kenned  prophets  fall  short  of  the  age 
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wUdi  is  the  exclusive  field  of  ofcr  predictions.  The  flight 
we  have  projected  is  far  down  the  dim  future,  beyond  the 
limits  assigned  by  the  most  hopeful  to  mundane  attainments. 
The  state  of  which  we  have  to  discourse — for  it  is  a  state 
rather  than  a  stage,  the  last  table-land  on  the  steep  of  ter- 
rene ascent — must  succeed  the  era  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
aot  yet  at  its  zenith ;  and  will  be  the  terminus  and  the 
reward  of  all  the  foregone  struggles  and  conflicts  which 
•hall  have  marked  the  track  of  human  progress.  Progress 
tadeed  is  the  thefoe  of  all  the  modern  seers  of  the  hopeful 
school — here  we  agree.  But  with  most,  even  of  the 
most  hopeful,  it  is  a  progress  from  the  fine  arts — here  we 
disagree.  The  progress  we  foresee  is  along  an  ascending 
luminous  track,  toward  acclivities  glowing  "quite  on  the 
verge  of  heaven,"  on  whose  breezy  summits  dwell  the 
Muses— christianized,  sanctified,  spiritualized. 

The  Fine  Arts  to  most  appear  to  lie  in  the  buried  past- 
or if  occasionally  they  are  seen  among  men,  it  is  in  reality 
aot  their  living  forms  we  behold,  but  only  their  sheeted 
shades,  escaping  momentarily  from  a  doomed  repose  amid 
the  ruins  of  Greece,  To  us  it  appears  that  their  shadows 
only  have  as  yet  graced  the  earth-^-the  substance  and 
the  soul  of  them  are  in  the  glorious  future. 

The  Fine  Arts,  like  the  military  art,  have  been  reputed  as 
belonging  to  a  profane  rather  than  a  sacred  era ;  and  hence 
U  has  been  inferred  that  with  the  steady  march  of  Chris- 
tianity  they  must  gradually  recede ;  and  that  they  are  des- 
tined to  final  evahishment  at  that  grand  juncture  when  la- 
borious progress  shall  terminate  in  the  fruitions  of  enduring 
attainment. 

We  hold  on  the  contrary,  that  the  fine  arts  are  the  gift 
only  of  a  spiritual,  advanced  age ;  and  consequently  that  they 
never  have  been  known  among  men,  save  in  the  types  of  a 
foreshadowing  dispensation,  and  never  will  be  fully  known 
Until  the  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  shall  have 
been  substantially  completed,  until  the  arduous  enterprises 
of  benevolence  shall  have  been  mainly  consummated,  and 
redeemed  man,  resting  from  his  labors,  shall  have  full  scope 
and  leisure  for  the  high  Employments  congenial  to  his  su- 
perior nature.  * 

.*■  It  most  be  obvious  by  this  time,  where  and  what  is  the 
point  of  divergence  at  which  we  part  witK  our  friends — they 
affirming  and  we  denying  the  essential  incompatibility  be* 
tweeu  toe  Fine  Arts  and  Christianity,  while  both  maintain 
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that  the  latter  is  to  be  the  controlling  element  in  the  &*> 
coming  age. 

Respect  for  those  from  whom  we  so  widely  differ  demand! 
that  we  examine  briefly  the  grounds  of  their  theory,  befors 
attempting  to  support  our  own. 

The  theory  to  be  examined  assumes  various  phases,  ia 
different  bands. 

One  is  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  contends  in  an  ingenious 
argument  that  sacred  and  devotional  themes  are  not  adapted 
to  poetry,  and  by  parity  of  reasoning,  to  any  of  the  F'm 
Arts. 

Another  is  that  of  Macaulay,  the  prince  of  living  critics, 
who  asserts  "  that  as  civilization  advances,  poetry  almost 
necessarily  declines."  We  have  only  to  convert  the  tern* 
civilization  and  poetry,  into  the  germain  terms  Christianity 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  it  will  read  "  as  Christianity  advances, 
the  fine  arts  almost  necessarily  decline." 

On  the  contrary  we  have  what  may  be  called  the  pint* 
tanical  phase  of  the  idea,  which  repudiates  the  fine  arts** 
heathenish,  effeminate,  pertaining  to  a  dissolute  and  degefr 
erate  age — phosphorescent  lights  flickering  among .  the  sar- 
cophagi of  national  grandeur,  and  lighting  to  ignominioui 
pleasures  a  posthumous  generation. 
.  The  puritanic  school  has  various  teachers.  One  rejects 
the  fine  arts  as  too  ornate  to  comport  with  the  simple  dig? 
nity  of  the  gospel. 

Another  denounces  them  as  being  of  the  nature  of  vain 
display,  as  fostering  human  pride,  and  therefore  inconsistent 
with  the  humility  of  religion. 

Another  discards  them  as  dissipating  and  .  enervating 
in  their  influence— as  at  best  only  serving  the  purposes  of 
idle  gratification,  which  Christianity  forbids.  Another  con*' 
demns  the  fine  arts  as  demanding  for  their  cultivation  a  wast* 
of  time  and  an  expenditure  of  money  wholly  unwarrant* 
able — so  long  at  least  as  benevolence  requires  them  to  bt 
devoted  to  more  substantial  purposes. 

Another  decries  them  as  the  product  of  a  pagan  period, 
and  no  more  becoming  the  Christian  age  than  the  Delphian 
oracles,  the  Isthmian  games,  or  the  Eleusinian  mysteries*:* 

Another,  of  a  sternly  radical  ca#t  of  piety,  contends  that 
the  genius  of  Christianity  suffers  no  compromise  with  the 
carnal  pleasures  of  taste ;  and  you  shall  observe  this  scru- 
pulous bigot,  while  a  guest  at  your  table,  denounce  the  fine 
arts  as  carnal,  while  with  omniverous  relish  he  dhrunsn 
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your  beef  steaks,  mutton  chops,  m'mce  pies,  custards  and 
plum  puddings. 

Without  farther  tracing  the  diversities  and  incongruities 
«f  the  advocates  of  the  incompatibility-theory,  we  mdy  al- 
ready discover  that  their  views  are  reducible  to  two  prop* 
editions,  namely: 

That  the  fine  arts  are  too  loose  in  their  morality,  in  their 
affns,  and  too  much  aside  from  the  central  idea  of  Christ- 
ianity, namely,  good — ever  to  flourish  in  her  stern  presence, 
er  expand  under  her  rigid  precepts. 

And,  that  Christianity  is  altogether  too  benevolent,  too 
business-like,  too  deeply  in  earnest,  too  purely  spiritual,  ever 
Kb  find  the  time,  or  feel  the  temptation  to  patronize  the  Fine 
Arts.  > 

*  The  former  is  the  [Position  of  the  friends  of  the  Pine  Arts; 

The  latter  is  the  position  of  the  votaries  of  Christianity. 

Few  (of  our  readers)  will  call  in  question  the  prevalence 
of  the  dogmas,  (shall  we  call  them  ?)  just  stated.  We  en- 
counter them  daily.  They  impregnate  ou^  literature  on  the 
<Jfle  hand,  and  our  devotion  on  the  other. 

They  stand  now  directly  in  our  path.  Let  us  pause  and 
taurine  them. 

Even  the  champions  of  the  Fine  Arts — who  have  too  sel- 
dom themselves  been  devout  men — characterize  them  as 
having  no  points  of  congeniality  with  Christianity,  and  as 
therefore  destined  to  fade  as  it  flourishes. 

With  all  deference  we  affirm  that  these  self-constituted 
champions  understand  the  genius  neither  Of  Christianity, 
nor  of  the  Fine  Arts  themselves. 

But  we  are  reminded  that  they  support  their  theory  with 
facts.  And  what  theory,  we  retort,  is  so  preposterous 
as  to  lack  this  support?  and  what  theorizer  can  not 
ewtrive  to  conjure  from  the  vasty  deep  a  troop  of  ghost- 
ly fects? 
-   But  what  are  these  facts? 

1.  That  the  Fine  Arts  have  always  flourished  best  on 
paean  soils. 

§.'  That  they  have  usually  appeared  when  public  virtue 
Y*s  on  the  decline. 

:%%*  That  in  their  progress  they  have  uniformly  been  ac- 
companied by  luxury,  corruption  and  vice. 

4.  That  the  great  masters  themselves,  the  high  priests  of 
fee  Fine  Arts,  naver  generally  been  profligate,  unprincipled 
characters. 
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5.  That  sin.ee  the  Christian  era*  the  nations  most  dWt» 
guished  for  devotion  to  the  Fine  Arts,  have  beea  least  noted 
tot  the  Christian  virtues,  or  for  true  national  greatness. 

6.  To  the  above  facts  the  following*  scrap  of  philosophy* 
appended,  we  suppose  to  give  to  the  argument  of  induetiea 

'•'  the  force  of  a  priori  reasoning.  The  Fine  Arts  tend  inher- 
ently to  develop  the  sensual  rather  than  the  spiritual,  to  cul- 
tivate the  selfish  rather  than  the  social,  to  substitute  the 
showy  for  the  substantial,  to  enervate  the  manly  qualities,  t* 
undermine  the  virtues,  and  to  displace  devotion  to  the  just, 
the  .good  and  the  true,  by  the  absorbing  idolatry  of  the 
beautiful. 

Singular  allegations  these,  to  come  from  the  adveeatjM, 
thtfrtends  of  the  Fine  Arts ! 

But  the  Fine  Arts  have  no  consistent  friends  save  those 
who  discern  and  proclaim  their  consanguinity  with  heaven- 
descended  Christianity. 

In  reply  to  the  above  facts,  we  have  to  say, 

1.  That  the  Greeks,  the  chief  cultivators  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
although  pagaiis,  were  the  most  crvilirad  and  the  most  ife 
ligiously  inclined  of  all  the  ancients— the  Jews  only  excepted. 
It  was  the  people  of  Athens — of  Athens — ••the  eyeaf 
Greece,"  in  regard  to  the  Fine  Arts — who  drew  from  ths 
great  apostle  of  Christianity  a  commendation  as  imperish* 
Me  as  the  Book  of  books,  in  which  it  stands  record^ 
though  it  has  suffered  a  temporary  obscuration  by  a  bad  ren- 
dering in  otir  version,  which  unfortunately  converts  com- 
mendation into  censure,  by  making  Paul  say, "  Ye  men  of 
Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious^ 
when  he  meant  to  say,  •'  very  much  disposed  to  the  worship 
of  divine  beings." 

We  are  loth  to  take  liberties  with  our  version  of  the  sat 
cred  scriptures;  twe  therefore,  and  in  order  to  gfoe  credit 
to  whom  credit  is  due,  ascribe  this  stricture  to  the  learned 
Archbishop  Whately. 

2.  That  the  age  of  the  Fipe  Arte  in  Greece  was  not  the 
period  of  her  decline,  but  of  her  proudest  glory.  It -was** 
deed  a  brief  day,  brief  as  it  was  bright,  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  dark,  long  night;  but  this  was  not  the  effect  of  the  Fim 
Arts  of  Greece,  but  of  the  base  arts  of  Macadori  Philip,  and 
of  the  baleful  ambition  of  his  greater  son. 

The  Augustan  age  too,  which  was  the  next  and  the  latest 
era  of  the  Fine  Arts  before  Christ— -one  of  .thoae  rare  iatarf* 
vafa  when  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  closed— was  the  i 
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rwftan  of  Rome's  renown,  when  the  sheen  of  her  arms  was 
edtpsed  by  the  lustre  of  her  literature. 

3.  To  the  nest  feet  In  order  we  reply  that  dtesoluteness  and 
rise  can  not  justly  be  imputed  to  artists  above  other  orders 
of  men,  their  cotemporaries*  Among  them  is  a  host  of 
names  as  illustrious  for  virtue  as  for  genius, — philanthropists* 
public  benefactors,  exemplars  of  moral  excellence,  and  pri- 
vate worth ;'  and  we  venture  to  challenge  any  secular  avoca- 
tion or  any  learned  profession  not  strictly  'sacred,  to  show 
a  therter,  or  a  lighter  shaded  Nock  list. 

4  The  Charge  against  those  nations  where,  since  the 
Christian  era,  the  Fine  Arts  have  chiefly  haunted,  as  Italy 
for  example,  must  be  admitted  to  have  more  force.  What 
is  soft-skied,  sunny-plained  Italy  but  a  land  of  artists,  of 
beggars!  and  of  courtezans  f 

For  the  present  we  shall  allow  this  fact  to  stand  unre- 
sponded  to  and  unexplained — promising  to  dispose  of  it 
hereafter. 

5.  We  beg  a  similar  indulgence  in  regard  to  the  al- 
leged tendencies  of  the  Fine  Arts,  as  in  our  reply  hereto, 
certain  principled  are  involved  which  we  have  not  yet 
educed.  But  we  can  not  forbear  to  recommend  to  those 
who  orge  the  tendencies  of  the  Fine  Arts  against  our 
theory,  to  consider  that  the  very  same  or  equally  evil  tend- 
encies pertain  to  the  sciences,  to  the  mechanic  arts,  to  com- 
merce, and  to  that  most  indispensable  institution,  human 
government;  Every  mortal  pursuit  tends  to  excess  in  its 
own  direction,  and  there  is  no  department  of  activity  or  en- 
terprise which  will  not  distort  and  finally  deprave  the  char- 
acfer  of  him  who  exclusively  or  excessively  prosecutes  it. 

The  other  position  is  that  Christianity  is  intrinsically  hos- 
tile to  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts,  as  an  idle,  aim- 
le»  employment,  that  it  arrays  against  the  ideal  and  the 
b&ratifa),  the  actual  and  the  useful,  that  it  inculcates  stern 
principles,  sober  doctrines,  solemn  verities,  that  it  enjoins  a 
mortification  of  the  taste,  a  suppression  of  the  imagination 
and  a  repudiation  of.  the  gauds  and  vanities  of  this  world. 

I  have  purposely  given  a  variety  of  forms  to  this  state- 
nttni^that  by  so  doing  I  might  present  a  specimen  of  the 
vxgae  generalities  which  in  treating  upon  this  subject  are 
usually  employed  instead  of  precise  terms  and  logical  prop- 
ortions. The  aim  of  such  round  assertions,  conveying  truth 
indeed,  but  not  relevant  truth,  kr  to  make  the  definite  irn- 
praaekm  that  Christianity  is  irreconcilably  inimical  to  the 
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Fine  Arts,  Such  an  impression  undoubtedly  exists*  We 
regard  it  as  both  unjust  and  unfortunate,  and  to  remove  it4* 
we  confess,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  present  effort 

The  main  difficulty  here  consists  in  ascertaining  definitely 
the  grounds  of  the  unfavorable  impression  referred  tor~an 
attempt  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  hopeless,  since  the 
impression  is  little  more  than  a  sheer  prejudice*  So  far  as 
it  has  any  groundwork  it  consists,  we  apprehend*  of  the  two 
following  assumptions — both  of  which  are  false : 

That  Christianity  is  purely  utilitarian  in  its  genius ;  mad 

That  the  Fine  Arts  are  merely  caterers  to  personal 
pleasure. 

Now  we  might  grant  these  statements  to  be  substantially 
true ;  and  yet  insist  upon  the  compatibility  of  Christianity 
and  the  Fine  Arts,  the  latter  sustaining  to  the  former  the 
important  relation  of  a  recreative  system.  This  is  a  forcible 
view  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  as  far  as  many  would  be  dis- 
posed to  go ;  but  we  contend  for  muoJi  more.  Unquestion- 
ably the  pursuits  of  the  Fine  Arts  do  furnish  the  most  appro- 
priate recreation  for  minds  engaged  in  the  strife  oPinrtt; 
and  accordingly  the  most  devptedly  practical  men  in  every 
age  have  been  wont  occasionally  to  refresh  their  over- taxed 
energies  by  resorting  to  the  creations  of  genius ;  and  not 
unfrequently  by  cultivating  themselves  some  branch  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 

The  world  is  indebted  to  this  recreative  efficacy  of  the 
arts  for  many  of  the  finest  productions  in  poesy*  musie, 
'  painting,  &c.  Hitherto  the  acknowledged  utility  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  this  humble  relation  -has  been  their  great  recoffl* 
mendation  with  sober  people ;  this  has  been  in  fact  their 
chief  function ;  and  will  continue  to  be  so  probably  for  some 
generations  longer,  that  is,  so  long  as  Christianity  shall  fee 
agressive  and  militant,  rather  than  at  rest  in  her  triumphs. 
Prior  to  that  period  Christianity  must  occupy  a  sphere  in 
which  she  can  but  imperfectly  exhibit  herself;  and  the  Fiae 
Arts  likewise  must  play  a  part  which,  however  important, 
is  indefinitely  inferior  to  that  noble  one  to  which  they  aie 
surely  destined. 

He  then  who  argues,  from  the  hitherto  province  of  either, 
its  true  genius  and  ultimate  destiny,  must  arrive  at  the  most 
erroneous  conclusions. 

We  desire  here  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
world  has  never  yet  enjoyed  a  Christian  age!  A  Christian 
era  we  have  bad — but  not  a  Christum  age !         • 
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'fty  this  we  mean  an  age  in  which  the  principles  of  Chris* 
Canity,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  the  spirit  of  Chris* 
tfanity,  as  perennially  imparted  from  heaven,  shall  pervade 
the  World  and  give  their  fall  impress  to  the  political,  secular, 
social  and  literary  institutions,  then  in  existence,  abolishing 
Bach  as  are  inherently  vicious,  and  calling  into  being  such 
as  are  demanded  by  the  true  interests  of  mankind.  Nothing 
less  than  this  can  realize  the  idea  of  a  Christian  age,  and 
we  certainly  have  had  no  such  felicitous  age.  Christianity 
in » the  world  is  one  thing — Christianity  reigning  in  the 
world,  another.  Christianity  winning  and  working  its 
weary  way  from  one  reluctant  heart  to  another  is  wholly 
different  from  Christianity  swaying  its  righteous  sceptre 
over  a  willing  and  rejoicing  race.  Between  Christianity  as 
it  has  been  in  the  beginning,  and  will  be  m  the  end,  there  is 
a  contrast  not  unlike  that  between  the  conditions  of  its  Di- 
vine Founder  at  his  first  atid  his  second  advent ;  then  a  de- 
spised and  ignominious  servant,  clad  in  the  costume  of  pov- 
erty, and  exhibiting  the  deep-carved  lineaments  of  super- 
natural sorrow,  anon  a  descending  Prince,  invested  with  the 
pomp  of  angelic  attendance,  announced  by  cherubic  legions 
trumpet-tongued,  and  conveyed  by  bickering  steeds  of  fire  in 
a'ehariot  of  burnished  clouds. 

We  can  scarcely  form  a  conjecture  from  the  Christian 
era,  what  the  Christian  age  will  be — especially  if  we  com- 
pare the  two  by  way  of  resemblance.  The  only  method  by 
wttch  we  can  attain  even  to  a  distant  conception  of  the 
truth  is  to  contrast  the  era  with  the  age — as  winter  with 
stftnmer.  Upon  instituting  such  a  contrast — which  we  have 
time  now  only  to  hint  at,  and  to  recommend  as  a  fine  theme 
for  the  essayist,  with  the  imposing  title,  The  Christian  Era 
and  the  Christian  Age  Contrasted — it  will  at  once  be  found 
hdw  numerous  and  well-defined  are  the  points  of  disparity. 
The  wide  extremes  of  war  and  peace,  of  conflict  and  victory, 
of  weakness  and  power,  of  poverty  and  riches,  of  dishonor 
and  glory,  of  progress  and  consummation,  are  scarcely 
strong  enough,  with  our  ,common-place  ideas  of  them,  to 
represent  the  actual  contrasts  denoted  by  the  terms  the 
Christian  era  and  the  Christian  age. 

Many  a  serious  bltinder  has  resulted  from  the  absurd  as- 
sumption that  the  maturity  of  Christianity  is  to  be  identical 
with  its  infancy ;  that  the  manners,  usages  abd  sayings  of  its 
primitive  teachers  are  an  inflexible  pattern  for  all  future 
phases  of  the  great  complex  svstem  of  which  thev  simply 
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famished  tbe  primal  elements.  Especially  do  tbe  Fiee  Arts 
•uffer  from  this  assumption ;  for  nothing  could  be  mere  in- 
like  Mem  than  most  of  the  early  phenomena  of  Christiaailjr ; 
though  in  the  pasting  reference  we  shall  make  to  these  it  will 
he  seen  that  they  arp  interspersed  with  scenes*  oo^teki- 
ing  incidents  of  rare  beauty— the  richest  elements  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 

Look  at  the  Harbinger  of  this  coming  kk*gd*m-~*thair- 
Jtabited  hermit,  issuing  from  the  wilderness  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
with  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins  and  a  stock  of  loeaato 
and  wild  honey,  and  with  stentorian  voice,  crying,  Repeat, 
Repent,  Repent— diversifying  this  disyllabic  monotony  with 
those  other  words  uncouth,  which  might  well  have  fright- 
ened aU  the  Muxx,  "  O  generation  of  vipers !  who  bath 
warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  V9 

What  could  be  hoped  far  the  Fine  Arts  feom  a  retypes 
-thus  harshly  heralded  ?  • 

Yet,  look  ye,  there  is  an  august  grandeur  about  that  N«- 
aritic  Monk  which  may  light  the  lues  of  genius.  ■.  Thesis 
the  beauty  of  a  fair-cheeked  child  in  the  humility  with  which 
belays  his  accumulating  honor* at  the  feet  of  Him*  the 
latchet  of  whose  shoes  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose.*    »• 

But  who  is  that  Mighter  One  ^  in  the  lustre  of  whoee  riahg 
orb,  the  star  of  the  Harbinger  is  soon  to  pale?  A  carpen- 
ter's son  1  a  plain  man,  with,  a  marred  visage,  unlettered,  w- 
attired,  untitled,  unattended!  A  most  unliterwg  pexsss- 
age,  who  never  wrote  a  verse,  nor  swept  a  lyre.  His  teach- 
ing* and  his  life  seem  alike  unfriendly  to  the  Fine  Arts.  He 
inculcates  goodness,  meekness,  self-forgetfulness,  lowliness 
of  mincL  He  associates  with  tbe  humble  poor,  and  when 
he  has  gathered  from  their  ranks  a  few  illiterate  followers, 
he  founds  no  academy  of  Philosophy,  no  school  of  Belles  Let- 
tres,  but  sets  up  in  their  midst  as  the  model  of  their  aspira- 
tions, a  little1  child !    Strange  teagher  this ! 

When  shall  Philosophy  and  the  Fine  Arts  find  fostering 
care  in  his  kingdom  ? 

Yet,  look  ye  again,  this  unique  prophet,  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks*  a  fool,  brought  to  earth 
the  seeds  of  a  diviner  wisdom  than  ever  illuminated  the 
Academy  of  Plato  or  the  Lyceum  of  the  Stagirite.  TWs 
man  of  sorrows,  who  wrote  no  poem,  was,  as  Milton  hath 
expressed  it,  "  himself  a  true  poem." 

His  whole  wondrous  life— from  its  epic  dawn  to  its  tragic 
catastrophe — is  a  transcendent  poem.    It  began  iu  a  *<wg 
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;  of  angefe— the  lowly  natal  spot  was  lighted  Wy  a  star,  which 
»oved  athwart  the  vault  of  heaven,  restless,  tilt  it  stood 
•ttar  the  plaee  where  the  young  child  was — though  in  revolt- 
ing propinquity  to  the  creatures  of  the  stall ;  yet  his  infant 
senses  were  regaled  with  the  odors  of  Araby  the  Blest, 
wist  men  from  the  East  shedding  around  him- the  rich  per- 
fume of  frankincense  and  myrrh,  and  laying  their  golden  of- 
fmngs  in  homage  at  his  royal  .feet. 

Again  you  will  find  the  exhaustless  treasures  of  the 
creative  arts  in  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  a  life  of  thirty 
years,  preceding  his  entrance  upon  his  public  mission — a  life 
of  which  we  have  no  record  save  that  exquisitely  charming 
incident  of  his  standing  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in  the  court  of 
&e  temple,  amid  the  bearded  doctors  of  the  law — while  for 
three  days  his  parents  sought  him  sorrowing.  The  artist  is 
yet  to  arise,  of  imagination  vast  enough  and  hallowed 
with  the  hue  of  heaven,  to  explore  and  illumine  the  dense 
*mtery  of  that  hidden  life  of  an  incarnate  God  I  Over 
which  for  inscrutable  reasons,  revelation  has*  thrown 
its  veil 

The  public  career  of  the  Messiah  begins  with  one  of  the 

most  beautiful  pictures  that  ever  poet  or  painter  conceived — 

die  august  Savior  is  seen  issuing  from  the  waters  of  the  Jor- 

Ara,  led  by  the  awe-struck  Harbinger — the  Holy  Ghost  de- 

•eendiBg,  alights  upon  his  baptized  brow  in  the  lovely  form 

4rfa  dove — and  now  a  voice  is  heard  fn  the  deep  sky — it  is 

Ike  toiee  of  Jehovah—"  This  is  my  beloved  Son." 

•'■  Linger,  O  linger— seraphic  vision,  scene  august — conflu- 

jmme  of  divinities.    O  man,  divest  thyself  of  Sabbath  school 

4MMdatkms,1orget  if  thou  canst  thy  blundering  rehearsal  of 

the  ill-committed  words  which  record  this  narrative,  and  the 

fttalty  of  a  chiding  look  and  a  remanded  lesson,  making  the 

passage,  at  first  tedious,  at  length  intolerable.    Come  view 

this  scene  in  its  freshness.    A  God  arising  from  the  waters, 

4b*t  trickle  adowa  his  form  and  kiss  his  sacred  feet"— favored 

of  streams  art  thou,  Jordan  f    A  God  descending  from  the 

ahiuii    hovering  for  one  moment  on  fluttering  pinions — then 

aHgtitmg  a  dove— most  beautiful  of  birds — upon  the  head  of 

4fee  Christ  in  token  of  his  anointing !    A  God — superincum- 

4Wfat,  bowing  the  very  heavens  in  marvelous   proximity, 

mmJt  borthenmg  the  mute  air  with  his  voice,  uttering  words 

ill  the  language  of  men. 

vv*Among  all  the  creations  of  genius,  where  can  aught  be 
"  U>  compare  in  sublimity  with  this  scene?    We  won* 
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der  that  it  has  not  attracted  the  attention  of  our  modern 
Longinuses,  in  their  quest  for  the  sublime. 

Immediately  after  this,  and  by  a  suddenness  of  transition, 
which  itself  eclipses  human  fiction,  occurs  the  temptation  in 
the  wilderness — a  transaction  fraught  with  dramatic  power 
and  poetic  material,  which  has  been  but  partially  developed 
in  the  Paradise  Regained. 

The  sombre  life  of  the  Redeemer  is  ever  and  anon  illum- 
ined even  to  its  close,  by  some  touching  incident  of  match- 
less loveliness,  as  the  breaking  of  the  alabaster  box  by  the 
loving  woman,  and  the  shedding  upon  the  Savior's  head 
«tf  the  priceless  perfume,  far-fetched  by  adventurous  mer- 
chants ;  .or  by  some  scene  of  thrilling  pathos,  as  that  at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus,  where,  in  the  two  words  "  Jesus 
wept"  is  condensed  a  world  of  feeling;  or  by  some 
words  from  his  divine  lips  which  yet  gleam  "  like  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver"— as  that  passage  of  which  the  se- 
verely judging,  sagacious  Christopher  North  .has  said — 
**  What  is  all  the  poetry  that  genius  ever  breathed  over  all 
the  flowers  of  this  earth,  to  that  one  divine  sentence/' — 
"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  thejr  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these," 

But,.  O  where,  wher$  shall  we  send  the  imagination  for 
inspiration — where  shall  we  bid  genius  go,  and  stand  with 
unsandalled  feet,  and  broad  brow,  bared  and  bent,  and 
prophet  mantle  wrapped  about  his  trembling  form,  while  the 
gift  within  him  burns  like  an  holocaust  upon  the  altar  of  de- 
votion— where  but  at  the  base  of  Calvary,  on  which  a  God 
expires  between  the  darkening  heavens  and'  the  rending 
earth! 

We  advert  to  these  points  to  show  how  there  gleams 
flower-like  or  gem-like  along*  the  Savior's  rugged  pathway, 
the  primal  elements  of  a  yet  future  system  of  fine  arts.  To 
rear  this  system  was  far  from  being  the  immediate  object  of 
Christ.  To  found  his  kingdom  on  the  earth  was  the  work 
of  his  life ;  and  of  this  kingdom  the  system  referred  to  was 
to  be  one  of  the  remotest,  latest  fruits.  We  should  look 
therefore  for  few  and  faint  intimations  in  hid  teachings  of  a 
result  so  distant ;  and  we  should  not  be  staggered  even  if  we 
could  discover  no  indications  of  his  ever  having  such  an 
object  in  view. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  immediate  successors 
of  our  Lord — his  Apostles.     The  absence  in  their  writings 
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of  any  formal  recommendation  of  the  fine  arte  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  early  Christians,  the  absence  even  of  the  slightest 
outlines  of  a  system  of  taste,  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  of  -Peter 
or  of  John,  nay,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  sentiments  and 
-expressions  which  seemingly  bear,  and  with  no  small  force, 
.against  such  pursuits,  afford  not  the  smallest  presumption  in 
reality  against  the  theory  that  Christianity  is  yet  destined  to 
be  the  basis  of  a  spendid  system  of  fine  arts. 

It  is  by  no  means  essential  to  suppose  that  the  Apostles 
had  any  apprehension  of  the  prospective  existence  of  such  a 
tystem.  If  they  had,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  would  have 
dwelt  upon  it  in  their  canonical  writings;  it  is  even  probable 
that  they  would  have  written  many  things,  as  they  have,  ap- 
parently unfavorable  to  such  an  idea.  For  example,  it  is 
aot  inconsistent  with  Paul's  having  a  distinct  anticipation 
of  a  future  system  of.  Christian  fine  arts,  that  he  should  de- 
clare to  the  Corinthians,  "  I  am  determined  not  to  know  any 
thing  among  you,  save  Jpsus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.*" 
What  reader  doubts  that  Paul  anticipated  the  distant  day 
when  the  gospel  which  he  preached  in  peril  of  his  life,  should 
revolutionize  the  business,  the  politics,  the  science  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  world?  Yet  his  language  sa- 
vors as  strongly  of  indifference  to  these  objects  as  to  the 
fine  arts. 

»  The  simple  solution  of  this  is — Paul  was  not  palled  to  be  a 
philosopher,  nor  an  artist— neither  had  the  time  come  for 
Christians  generally  to  enter  these  departments.  Paul  had  ' 
taother  calling.  He  was  the  Foundation*layer,  and  as  such 
it  behooved  him  to.  know  little  and  to  say  less  about  the 
superb  structure  afterwards  to  be  reared  upon  his  founda- 
tion, and  whose  top-stone  was  to  be  brought  up  ages  thence, 
with  shoutings  of  Beauty,  Beauty  unto  it.  His  was  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact business  of  laying  the  massive  foundation,  hence 
of  that  he  speaks.  Christ  was  the  Chief  Corner-Stone; 
hence  upon  Him  he  dwells.  Wherever  we  meet  with  Paul, 
we  find  him  laboring  at  the-foundation  work.  Whether  he 
addresses  a  Roman  Governor,  beneath  the  awing  insignia  of 
that  iron  dominion  which  ruled  the  world,  and. whose  man- 
acles were  at  that  moment  fastened  about  his  wrists ;  or 
harangues  the  Athenians  from  Mars'  Hill,  amid  the  clustering 
associations  of  their  glory,  and  the  smoking  altars  of  their 
idolatry ;  whether  he  writes  epistles  to  the  Seven-Hilled 
City,  to  dissolute  Corinth,  or  to  shrine-making  Ephesus,  he 
is  the  same  Paul — the  foundation-layer. 
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But  it  were  unwise  t6  conclude  from  the  heavy  took  he 
wielded,  from  the  sturdy  blows  he  dealt,  and  from  the  roll- 
tag  sweat  that  testified  his  toil — that  Christianity  would 
»#*er  have  any  lighter  labors,  any  more  congenial  offiess, 
any  more  refining  employments  for  her  followers.  It  were 
unwise  to  infer  from  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  foundation, 
where  strength  alone  is  demanded,  a  like  character  ia  the 
completed  edifice. 

Had  you  a  few  years  ago  stood,  as  I  stood,  on  the  spot 
where  now  the  fair  proportions  of  Trinity  Church  grace  the 
metropolis  of  our  country,  and  had  you  surveyed  the  wide 
spread  and  high  piled  masses  of  shapeless  materials,  which 
cambered  the  enclosures,  you  would  have  been  forced  to 
call  to  your  aid  both  reason  and  imagination  before  ytm 
could  have  believed  that  those  crude  elements  would  ersr 
have  composed,  as  now  they  do,  a  stately  temple, 

"  Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise." 

Judging  solely  from  the  spectacle  before  your  eyes,  yoe 
would  have  pronounced  it  a  dispensation  of  rubbish.  ¥ot 
might  indeed  have  seen  moving  amid  the  chaos,  the  bwjr 
forms  of  the  mason  and  the  carpenter,  of  the  mortar-maker  and 
the  hod-carrier ;  but  you  could  not  have  seen  the  geniui  ef 
architecture,  which  presided  over  the  scene,  and  guided  the 
brawny  arm  of  labor,  and  before  whose  lustrous  eye  there 
even  then  glowed  the  splendid  vision  of  Trinity  church. 

To  have  pronounced  it  in  this  case  impossible  that  a  noble 
monument  of  one  of  the  fine  arts  should  be  the  product  of 
such  inextricable  confusion  and  rude  toil  would  have  been 
analogous  to  the  act  we  have  been  considering— that  of 
concluding  that  a  system  of  fine  arts  can  never  be  the  pro* 
duct  of  a  religion  founded  as  was  the  Christian,  in  stern 
simplicity  and  naked  truth.  We  feel,  therefore,  warranted 
in  pronouncing  the  conclusion  an  unsound  one. 

We  proceed  next  to  say,  that  as  we  can  not  argue  from 
the  practice  of  the  founders  of  Christianity,  neither  can  we 
argue  from  the  practice  of  its  friends  in  any  subsequent 

generation,  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  pursuits  in  which 
hristianrty  will  enlist  man,  when  it  shall  have  redeemed 
the  race.  The  only  rational  judgment  is  that  they  will  be 
materially  different  and  indefinitely  higher. 

Do  you  ask  how  we  reach  this  conclusion  ?  We  answer, 
— The  work  which  Christianity  has  hitherto  assigned  her 
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ibllowers,  has  been  that  of  establishing  her  kingdom.  This 
work  has  necessarily  been  slow  and  arduous— on  account  of 
the  universal  hostility  of  mankind-  At  every  step  of  hes 
progress,  Christianity  has  encountered  the  most  strenuous 
assistance*  Her  history  accordingly  has  been  one  of  ince* 
sant  moral  warfare.  The  battle  field  is  seldom  fertile  in  the 
fruits  of  the  fine  arts?  it  could  not  therefore,  be  expected 
that  they  would  thrive  under  the  auspices  of  a  militant 
Christianity.  But  to  what  end  have  been  these  incessant 
room]  conflicts !  For  their  own  sakes  merely?  Is  content 
tkm  the  congenial  element  of  Christianity?  Nay !  If  she 
has  been  aggressive,  if  she  is  yet  aggressive,  it  is  in  order 
that  she  may  ultimately  be  at  rest  She  is  combatting 
•error,  darkness,  vice*  crime,  oppression,  violence,  selfishness 
and  deformity,  only  that  she  may  introduce  her  reign  of 
light  and  lavfy  of  peace  and  prosperity,  piety  and  philan*. 
thropy,  utility  and  beauty.  It  may  onjv  be  a  facetious 
fiction  in  regard  to  belligerent  nations,  %ut  in  regard  to 
Christianity  militant  it  is  a  fixed  principle — she  fights  that 
jibe  may  conquer  a  peace.  Now  is  it  not  an  obvious  conclu- 
sion that  when  her  peaceful  and  equitable  dominion  shall 
have  beep  established,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  human 
family,  not  to  say  the  whole,  shall  have  cordially  submitted 
to  her  benignant  sway,  that  then  Christianity  will  find  some 
better  employment  for  her  millions  of  illuminated  subject*, 
than  that  of  cleansing  the  already  cleansed  Augean 
stables*  Will  not  even  her  veteran,  soldiers,  whose 
venerable  forms  shall  linger  on  the  ve$ge  of  that  bet- 
ter day,  and  whose  dim  eyes  shall  catch  Hie  dawn  of 
that  brighter  sun,  gladly  unbuckle  the  harness  of  war,  and 
ait  down  among  the  children  to  learn,  ere  they  depart,  some 
lessons  in  the  more  excellent  way  ? 

What  tlUs  more  excellent  way  will  probably  be,  we  shall 
hereafter  see. 

We  have  thus  far  shown  that  there  has  been  as  yet  no 
Christian  age ;  but  that  since  the  Christian  era  every  move- 
ment has  been  preparatory  to  this  grand,  consummation. 
A  Christian  age  will  surely  come.     * 

As  tjiere  has-  been  no  Christian  age,  so  there  has  been 
no  age  since  the  Christian  em  favorable  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  fine  arts.  Whether  the  Christian  age  will  be  any 
more  so,  is  hereafter  to  be  considered.  We  can  not  forbear 
however  noticing  just  now  the  fact  that  the  very  evils  and 
vices  whioh  Christianity  has  been  contending  against,  are 
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the  worst  fees  to  the  fine  arts.  This  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  when  Christianity  shall  hare  entirely  eradi- 
cated them,  she  will  at  least  suffer  the  fine  arts  to  expert 
ence  the  relief  and  benefit  of  their  extinction.,  This  wouM 
he  only  helping  the  fine  arts  negatively ;  but  stili  this  ft 
so  unimportant  point  gained. 

We  pause  here,  before  proceeding  to  show  that  the  Chris* 
tian'age  will  be  the  age  of  fine  arts,  to  advert  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  cycle.  ..  It  has  been  common  to  divide  the 
history  of  this  world  into  ages  merely,  without  observing 
that  it  is  as  distinctly  marked  by  cycles.  For  example,  we 
hear  of  an  iron  age,  a  brazen  age,  fc  silver  and  a  gofckft 
age;  a  heroic  age  and  a  martyr  age.  We  hear  of  th#  . 
Egyptian  age,  the  Grecian  age,  the  Roman  age,  the  Saracenifc 
and  the  Christian  ages.  These  are  manifestly  incomplete 
divisions  of  time,  from  which  no  connected  and  inteMigibfe 
view  can  possibly  be  had  of  human  progress  and  develop 
tnenf.  The  ovlf  correct  view  of  the  stream  of  mortal  af- 
fairs, as  we  humbly  submit,  is  to  be  obtained  by  reducing  th£ 
entire  course  of  time  to  two  cycles — the  first  before  Christ; 
the  second  after  Christ,  and  therefore  called  the  Chriatftft 
cycle,  in  whieh  are  comprehended  both  the  Christian  Ifrt 
and  the  Christian  Age. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter  fully  into  this  Sub- 
ject, and  we  fear  that  the  little  we  shall  have  time  no** 
to  say*  will  but  serve'to  involve  the  subject  in  obscurity,'  and 
provoke  you  to  reject  the  whole  theory  as  unintelligible  ja* 
gon.  You  will  however  undoubtedly  grant  this  postulate-1- 
that  it  is  both  natural  and  reasonable  to  make  the  advent  of 
Christ  the  end  of  one  and  the  beginning  of  another  grand 
division  of  time,  comprising  together  the  entire  history  of 
the  race.    These  divisions  we  call  cyclesl 

Our  next  position  we  think  you  will  as  readily  allow — it  Is 
tliat  in  each  of  these  divisions  or  cycles  there  may  be  trseed> 
notwithstanding  frequent  interruptions  from  disturbing  for- 
ces, a  consecutive  stream,  in  which  one  generation  or  age 
follows  another,  somewhat  as  do  the  successive  stages  of  man's 
life.  Indeed  we  can  discover  that  each-  of  these  Cycles,  lifce 
the  life  of  man,  has  three  periods,  the  animal;  the  intellectual", 
and  the  moral  or  spiritual.  Thesedistinctionsboweverareiidt 
so  clearly  marked  in  the  pagan  as  in  the  Christian  cycle ;  nor 
is  the  former  in  any  respect  so  well  developed  as  the  fatten 

The  first  cycle  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  second,  and  *m* 
allowed  to  precede  it,  as  we  may  reasonably  conjecture 
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that  there  might  be  a  fair  and  ample  experiment  of  what 
mankind  could  attain  to  as  a  race,  without  divine  illumina* 
ton  and  a  Savior* 

,    The  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts  of  Greece,  and  the  power 
and  partial  freedom  of  Rome,  were  the  maturest  and  the 
richest  fruits  of  that  long  protracted  experiment    They  were 
splendid  achievements  indeed;  yet  they  were  extremely 
imperfect,  and  above  all,  they  were  essentially  evanescent. 
But  they  were  the  best  that  man,  unchri&ianitfid,  could  do. 
Then  begins  the  second  cycle — the  Christian.    It  begins 
in  many  respects,  de  novo,    It  makes  nothing  of  past  attain- 
ments, it  rejects  Grecian  wisdom,  it  discards  Roman  power. 
It  gathers  its  materials  from  the  simplest  elements  to  be 
&ond.    It  goes*  to  the  quarries  and   the  forests.    It  digs 
through  the  alluvial*  the  diluvial,  the  tertiary,  and  the  sec- 
ondary formations,  and  lays  its  foundations  in  the  primary. 
It  institutes  the  same  processes  of  formation,  and  in  the 
4ame  order;  .but  it  proceeds  more  rapidly,  more  vigorously, 
Oft  a  scale  of  greater  magnificence,  and  in  a  style  indefinitely 
more  perfect    As  an  evidence  of  its  greater  rapidity  and 
vigor*  we  might  adduce  the  fact  that,  although,  it  has  been 
opposed  by  all  manner  of  commotions,  upheavings,  earth- 
quaked,  and  volcanic  irruptions,  yet  it  has  accomplished  in 
eighteen  hundred  years  nearly  the  work  of  the  preceding 
four  thousand,  and  judging  from  this  rate  of  progress  the 
expiration  of  two  thousand  years  may  be,  the  completion  of 
the  Christian  cycle — at  least  4h6  beginning  of  the  Christian 
age. 

The  order  of  formation,  as  we  have  said,  is  substantially 
the  same  as  in  the  Pagan  cycle. 

1.  We  observe  first  the  rude  period  of  foundation-laying. 

2.  For  some  time  after*  as  well  as  during  this  initial  peri- 
od* we  notice  distinctly  the  feeble  force  of  the  formative 
principle — other  influences  originating  in  the  passions  of  the 
individual,  and  in  the  old,  deeply-rooted  customs  -of  society, 
overpowering  it  for  the  time. 

3.  Still  the  new  principle,  I  mean  Christianity,  is  operat- 
ing— fighting  its  slow  but  sure  way  to  its  destined  ascend- 
ency. Its  first  signal  triumph  consists  in  reducing  man  from 
barbarism  and  isolation  into  an  organized  social  condition.  * 

4.  It  gradually  habituates  the  wayward  race  to  industrial 
pursuits.  It  then  presents  partially,  civilized  man  with  a 
svstem  of  trade,  which  lengthens  the  cords  and  strengthens 
toe  stakes  of  the  social  tabernacle. 
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5.  Next  a  series  of  wonderful  discoveries  facilitates  humaft 
progress.  The  compass  opens  the  highway  of  commerce. 
Soon  the  art  of  printing,  or  as  some  one  observes,  more 
property  the  invention  of  paper,  opens  entirely  new  fields 
to  the  restless  activity  of  man. 

6.  Then  begins  the  intellectual  era.  The  schoolmaster 
goes  abroad. 

7.  Then  we  have  the  union  of  the  arts  and  sciences— a 
union  prodnctive*of  the  most  salutary  fruits.  All  so  far  is 
purely  utilitarian.    But  the  useful  must  precede  the  elegant 

The  arts  and  sciences  bring  wealth,  wealth  affords  leisure 
and  knowledge  improves  it  in  the  higher  intellectual  pursuits. 
Thus  we  have  schools  of  philosophy,  of  science,  of  theol* 
ogy.  The  pursuits  in  these  departments  kindle  an  unprece'- 
den ted  enthusiasm,  and  multitudes  are  attracted  from  sensual 
pleasures  and  physical  labors,  into  the  rich  mines  of  litera- 
ture— richer  far  than  Californian ! 

8.  Last  in  the  order  of  development,  and  highest  in  the 
ascending  scale,  come  the  fine  arts.  Their  day  is  not  yet. 
True,  they  have  an  individual  votary  here  and  there,  all 
along  the  Christian  cycle ;  but  these  live  before  their  thai. 
Theyare  never  appreciated — the^  can  never  be  what  in  a  cod- 
genial  age  they  might  have  been.  They  struggle  against  the 
adverse  tide,  and  sink,  though  their  works  do  follow  them. 

So  much  for  the  theory  of  cycles.  Its  application  to 
our  subject  may  be' briefly  stated.  As  under  the  pagan  cy-  , 
cle  the  period  of  the  fine  afrts  came  last,  so  wiljit  under 
the  Christian,  which  observes  the  same  order ;  and  as  the 
Christian  cycle  has  indefinitely  excelled  the  pagan,  in  all  its 
progressive  stages  thus  far,  so  will  it  in  the  last.  Consie- 
quently,  the  fine  arts  of  the  Christian  age  will  be  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  those  of  the  old  gblden  age.  , 

Turn  we  now  from  this  exploration  of  the  past  to  the 
more  inviting  future — to  that  Christian  age  toward  which 
we  stretch  our  vision  with  the  passionate  longing  of  a  Jew, 
gazing  away  from  the  willow-hung  rivers  of  Babylon  to- 
ward the  sacred  city. 

"  Watchman !  what  of  the  night  ?  "  Does  the  day  yet 
dawn  ?  Alas,  not  yet !  How  many  generations  are  yet  to 
live  and  die,  before  the  ushering  in  of  the  Christian  age,  it 
is  impossible  to  divine.  On  this  point,  we  have  no -theory  to 
maintain — no  speculations  to  detail.  It  Were  easy  to  enih 
merate  by  the  score  corruptions,  wrongs,  abuses,  vices 
strongly  entrenched,  and  institutions  yet  flourishing  in  their 
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paring  which  must  be,  one  and  all,  removed,  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Christian  age*  Indeed,  the  magnitude  of  thepfre- 
paratory  work  yet  to  be  done,  is  sufficient  to  appal  the  stout- 
est heart.,  A  superficial  survey  might  even  suggest  the  dis- 
couraging doubt  whether  any  progress  has  yet  been 
wade — whether  Christianity  is  not  as  far  from  supremacy 
bow  as  it  was  when  Paul  was  laboring  at  its  first  foun- 
dations. 

But  vast  progress  has,  in  reality  been  made,  evincing  the 
vitality  and  vigor  of  the  principle  which  is  at  work,  and 
putting  to  flight  all  doubts  of  its  ultimate  triumph.  Hydra- 
headed  error,  grim  darkness,  clotted  cruelty,  gory  war, 
implacable  caste,  man-imbruting  chattelism,  long-lived  des* 
potism,  the  hideous  extremes  of  bloated  wealth  and  gaunt 
poverty,  the  longrestablished  division  of  mankind  into  hye- 
nas and  dromedaries,  beasts  of  prey  and  beasts  of  burthen, 
party  servility,  sectarian  strife,  business  frauds,  commercial 
monopolies,  traffic  in  liquid  fire,  and  traffic  in  human  flesh, 
brutal  vice,  shaniQless  sensuality,  blood-thirsty  revenge, 
lawless  crime,  ignorance,  idleness,  selfishness — sin — the 
whole  hellish  brood,  will  surely  Uisappeai  before  itle  Trr© 
sistible  genius  of  Christianity,  coming  from  heaven  to  es- 
tablish a  better  kingdom. 

The  social  fabric  must  be  gradually  re-constructed  upon 
a, principle  of  greater  equalization  of  labor  and  wealth — 
the  mind-and-body-crushing  toil  which  now  degrades  "  the 
million, "  must  be  lightened — "  the  masses,"  as  the  odious 
phrase  still  is,  must  have  free  access  to  the  sources  of  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  improvement — the  heathen-world  must 
be  thoroughly  Christianized. 

The  last  preparatory  work,  in  our  view,  will  be  the  per- 
fection of  the  useful  arts,  the  completion  of  the  discoveries 
in  labor  saving  machinery,  and  in  motive  force,  and  the 
thorough  exploration  of  the  fields  of  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic research.  \ 

In  all  the  points  here  enumerated,  our  own  age  bears 
the  evident  marks  of  a  preparatory  one.  It  will  not  probably 
be  the  last. 

But  let  us  pass  these  intervening  ages  of  twilight — and 
hasten  onward  to  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  age. 

Christianity  is  at  last  enthroned — her  battles  are  fought, 
h^r  foes  vanquished,  and  transformed  into  willing  votaries, 
her  triumph  is  complete,  her  dominion  co-extensive  with 
the  human  family. 
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What  will  be  the  pursuits  of  this  glorious  kingdom? 
its  subjects  renovated  in  heart,  rectified  in  habits,  refined 
in  tastes,  elevated  in  desires,  disdaining  the  goutbringfog 
luxuries  of  the  banquet,  freed  from  the  yellow  love  of 

Sold,  their  bodily  wants  simplified  and  easily  supplied,  Will 
emand  a  very  high  range  of  employments  and  pleasvtes* 
Their  demands  will  be  mainly  spiritual,  but  not  exclusive- 
ly so,  save  as  the  spiritual  shall  be  transfused  through  all 
activities  and  passivities.  There  must  be  what  we  now  call 
intellectual  employments,  as  well  as  spiritual,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  this  distinction  will  then  obtain. 

Will  these  various  demands  be  met?  Most  amply/ 
How  T  First  by  the  most  exalted  spiritual  offices  in  which 
redeemed  creatures  on  earth  can  be  engaged. 

In  what  will  these  consist?    Who  can  conjecture?  We 
only  know  that  they  will  not  consist  in   -those  labomw 
duties  and  perilous  conflicts,  to  which,  in  her  march  to 
empire,  Christianity  has  necessarily  summoned  her  follow- 
ers.   A  new  series  of  religious  avocations  must  be  instHot- ' 
ed — corresponding  with  a  state  of  peace,  with  a  condition ! 
-of  prosperity  -9  with  «  itJlgu  of  felicity,  with  the  joyvus  vts*r- 
tions  of  happified  subjects,  forming  one  great  brotherhood. 

But  who  can  guess  what  these  employments  will  be  ?  We  ■ 
venture  no  conjecture.    Only  of  this  we  feel  assured — they   1 
will  be  as  much  superior  to  the  present,  as  the  Christian  age 
will  be  superior  to  the  Christian  era. 

These  demands  will  further  be  met  by  furnishing  a  scope 
of  intellectual  pursuits  of  proportionate  elevation  and  expan- 
sion. The  doom  of  drudgery ,  which,  as  the  primal  curse,  has 
rested  and  now  rests  upon  all  pursuits  physical,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual,  will  be  in  a  great  measure  removed  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Christian  age.  The  operations  of  the  mind  will 
be  characterized  by  unwonted  ease,  elasticity  and  energy. 
The  toilsome  delving,  the  arduous  climbing,  the  racking  of 
brain,  the  air  of  difficult  abstraction,  and  the  pale  cast  of 
'  thought,  will  not  then  be  the  painful  conditions  of  intellectu- 
al action.  1 

Just  here  we  find  the  demand  in  the  Christian  age  for  the  i 
pursuits  of  the  fine  arts.  Not  for  the  purposes  of  relaxation^  \ 
for  with  the  partial,  perhaps  entire  repeal  of  the  curse  of  j 
drudgery,  relaxation  will  to  a  great  extent,  though  never  \ 
wholly  cease  to  be  a  human  want.  The  fine  arts  wilt  bit  i 
demanded  primarily  as  furnishing  the  appropriate  alimefct 
of  some  of  the  noblest  powers  of  our  nature. 
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Ikty  have  an  independent  sphere — a  domain  of  their 
own,  which  lies  between  the  purely  intellectual  and  the  spirit* 
a*l— their  domain  is  that  of  the  imagination  and  the  heart: 
A-  state  of  things  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  these 
high  powers,  will  at  once  create  an  imperative  demand  for 
the  foe  arts.  The  Christian  age  will  be  such  a  state.  The» 
Christian  era  has  not  been,  partly  because  of  the  toilsome 
and  matter-of-fact  avocations  in  which  it  has  engaged  the. 
pious,  and  partly  because  of  the  sensual  and  sordid  habits 
to  which  the  worldly  have  been  addicted. 

Above  both  the  toilsome  and  the  sordid,  the  exclusive 
raatter-of-fect  and  the  sensual  must  man  be  lifted,  before  he 
will  begin  to  recognize  the  wants  of  his  higher  nature.  To 
this  exaltation  the  Christian  age  will  raise  him.  The  inex- 
tinguishable, though  long  neglected,  powers  and  susceptibil- 
ities-of  the  imagination  and  the  heart  will  thus  be  aroused 
never  again  to  dumber. 

They  will  be  controlled  indeed,  but  not  repressed,  quick- 
ened rather  to  almost  supernatural  energy,  by  the  spiritual 
element  which  will  at  once  imbue  and  vitalize  all  powers 
and  pursuits. 

Living  as  we  do  under  the  dwarfing  influences  of  the  ani- 
mal and  the  actual  of  this  secular  age,  what  conception  can 
wo  form  of  the  imagination  and  the  sensibility  when  dilated, 
intensified  and  etherialized  under  the  fostering  auspices  of  a.. 
spiritual  age  ? 

As  the  purely  intellectual  and  purely  spiritual  powers  will 
be  famished  with  their  appropriate  employments,  so  will 
tfetae  semi-iiitellectual  and  semi-spiritual  powers  be  furnished 
with  their  appropriate  employments.    These  will  of  course  : 
be  in  the  sphere  of  the  fine  arts.    What,  and  how  great, 
Modifications  will  be  introduced  in  these  pursuits,  is  as  impos* 
■fete  to  conjecture,  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  in  the  case  of 
th*  spiritual  and  the  intellectual    Modifications  there  will 
■tafoabtedly  be,  perhaps,  for  this  is  supposable,  the  addi* 
ion  of  some  new  and  nobler  arts  than  any  known  among . 
dcom  but  more  probably  material  changes  for  the  better  in 
bf&6  now  existing,  new  schools  of  poetry  and  music,  new 
lytaft  of  painting  and  sculpture  and  architecture.    These 
f£0.»4p£H  at  once  have  a  deeper  soul  and  a  higher  skill,  a 
qMtener  scope  and  a  diviner  destiny,  than  they  possessed  in. 
^fJgoUlen  age  of  the  pagan  cycle. 
Who  can  doubt  that  to  meet  such  rational  demands  of 
lofty  powers,  end  tocany  the  fine  arts  to  this  high  per* 
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fection,  geniuses  of  various  and  superior  endowments  will 
arise,  descend  rtfther,  heaven-sent.  God  Himself— who  will 
then  enlist  the  powers  of  a  regenerated  race  in  the  study  of 
the  Beautiful,  of  which  He  has  constitutionally  endowed  all 
his  creatures  with  so  quenchless  a  love — will,  who  can  doubt 
it  ?  adorn  and  illustrate  the  golden  age  of  the  sanctified  fine 
arts,  with  a  constellation  ofgeniuses  such  as  never  yet  have 
dazzled  the  world. 

But  all  this,  say  you,  is  sheer  speculation — less  substantial 

);han  that  in  submerged  city  lots  on  the  bottomless  bottom* 
ands  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Let  us  see,  then,  if  evidence  and  argument  do  not  bring 
us  to  the  same  conclusion.     What  is  the  evidence  ? 

Briefly  recapitulated  and  summed  up,  it  is  the  follow- 
ing— 

That  the  Christian  age  will  be  characterized  by  universal 
knowledge  and  virtue — by  the  predominance  of  the  social 
and  the  spiritual  over  the  selfish  and  the  sensual— by  peace 
and  plenty — by  exemption  from  drudgery,  and  by  elevated 
spiritual  and  intellectual  employments.  In  one  word,  it  will 
be  characterized  by  the  absence  of  whatever  is  unfriendhflo 
the  fine  arts,  and  by  the  presence  and  perpetuity  of  what- 
ever is  friendly  to  them.  At  the  same  time  the  powers  and 
susceptibilites  which  they  chiefly  call  into  play,  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  emotions,  will  be  in  the  most  perfect  develop- 
ment compatible  with  this  bodily  state. 

These  points  of  evidence  will  not  be  called  in  question. 

What,  then  is  the  argument  ? 

It  is  that  the  fine  arts  will  be  cultivated — and  if  cultivated 
at  all,  under  auspices  favorable  to  their  being  carried  to  *a 
indefinitely  higher  perfection,  than  they  have,  or  qould  have  " 
been  in  any  by-gone  age.  \  « 

But  should  there  be  one  present  who  clings  to  the  notlijtt 
that  the  fine  arts  are  unworthy  of  a  place  in  so  advance*!  $b 
age,  he  might  have  on  his  tongue  the  following  reply  to  oor 
argument. 

"The general  features  of  the  Christian  age  will  undoubted- 
ly be  favorable  to  an  unprecedented  expansion  of  the  fin»'i 
arts  ;  so  will  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  Sabbath  in  next  JijJj  i 
(and  sunny  Sabbaths  are  always  a  little  sunnier  than  othjin 
days — or  seem  so,)  be  highly  favorable  for  kay-maki*&L\ 
But  can  we  argue  hence  that  liay  will  be  generally  made 
the  bright  Sabbaths  of  July,  '49  ?    No  more  can  we  a 
from  propitious  circumstances  that  the  fine  arts  will  floi 
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in  the  noon-tide  effulgence  of  the  Christian  age.  In  both 
cases  there  is  a  principle  which  forbids  such  a  result — the 
higher  destination  of  the  time  in  either  case,  makes  it  de$e~ 
cration  to  devote  it  to  so  low  a  use.  The  Sabbath  is  consecra- 
ted to  sacred  employments  ;  this  excludes  the  labors  of  the 
field,  however  Jine  the  weather  may  be. 

So  the  Christian  age,  that  Sabbath-period  of  time,  (and 
such  it  may  be  literally,)  will  be  consecrated  to  purposes  so 
far  paramount  to  the  finri  arts  in  dignity  and  importance, 
that  they  will  be  utterly  excluded,t  whatever  may  be  the 
concurrence  of  favoring  circumstances." 

As  this  is  the  best  reply  that  can  be  made  to  the  views  we 
have  been  advocating,  we  may  be  indulged  in  giving  it  a 
passing  notice.  We  of  course  take  no  exception  to  what  is 
said  of  the  dignity  of  the  pursuits  of  the  Christian  age. 
But  we  do  object  to  the  assumption  that  the  fine  arts  may  # 
not  be  rendered  worthy  of  an  honorable  place  in  the  merid- 
ian of  that  age. 

Greater  injustice  has  never  been  done  the  fine  arts  than 
that  of  characterizing  them  as  solely  intended  to  amuse — to 
please.  Adstricted  by  arbitrary  and  senseless  enactment  to 
this  paltry  province,  they  have  suffered  an  immense  depre- 
ciation. v  They  have  been  degraded  in  dignity  below  the 
sciences — for  these  instruct  and  enlighten  the  intellect; 
■tn  utility  '  below  the  mechanic  arts— for  these  feed  the 
body  and  fill  the  purse ;  while  in  reality  they  are  vastly 
above  both.  Against  this  absurd  theory,  in  its  application 
to  one  of  the  fine  arts,  Wilson,  the  distinguished  essayist, 
thus  exclaims: — 

u  Pleasure  is  no  more  the  end  of  poetry,  than  it  is  the 

end  of  knowledge,  or  of  virtue,  or  of  religion,  or  of  this 

world.    The  end  of  poetry  is  pleasure,  delight,  instruction, 

expansion,  elevation,  honor,  glory,  happiness  here  and  here- 

.after,  or  it  is   nothing.    Is  the    end  of  Paradise  Lost  to 

£ease?    Is  the  end  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  to  pleas^? 
the  end  of  the  Psalms  of  David  to  please?  or  of  the 
songs  of  Isaiah  1 » 

That  the  fine  arts  do  yield  a  rich  and  uncloying  enter- 
Atamment — cannot  rationally  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  re- 
proach. It  is  rather  a  commendation;  it  is  a  proof  thalp 
they  have  other  and  more  substantial  functions :  for  mark 
'this,  no  pursuit  can  afford  exalted  and  perennial  pleasure 
twitch  is  not  correlated  to  the  higher  capacities  of  man. 
It  is  through  their  vast  pdwer  over  the  emotional  or  sensi- 
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tive  part  of  our  common  nature,  that  the  fine  arts  are  ena- 
bled to  make  such  exhaustless  contributions  to  the  fund  of 
human  pleasure.  But  whence  have  they  this  power?  The 
true  answer  to  this  inquiry  reveals  the  dignity  and  excel- 
lence of  the  fine  arts.  They  give  exercise  and  scope  to  the 
imagination — they  invitingly  out-spread  their  boundless 
realms  to  its  aerial  excursions — they  open  to  genius,  the 
divinest  gift,  godliness  excepted,  and  the  nearest  allied  to 
it,  broad  fields  for  its  creative  energy,  while  they  impose 
just  laws  upon  its  artistic  developments. 

These  broad  fields  and  boundless  realms  are  the  two-fold 
universe  of  reality  and  of  ideality,  the  earth,  the  heavens, 
the  Infinite,  motion,  force,  color,  expansion,  being  with  its 
magnificent  scale,  running  through  shining  ranks  and  orders 
up  to  Deity,  virtue  with  its  deeds  of  daring,  love  and  its 
labors,  faith  with  its  heraldry  of  heroes,  all  forms,  all  sym- 
•     bols  of  the  Beautiful — this  is  the  domain  of  the  Fine  Arte ! 

What  wonder  if  such  a  domain  should  gush  with  foun- 
tains of  joy,  and  flash   with  streams  of  pleasure! 

What  wonder  if  from  its  spicy  vales  and  odorous  groves, 
alive  and  aloud  with  birds  of  every  gorgeous  hue  und  charm- 
ing note,  winged  zephyr  should  waft  mingled  melody  and 
fragrance  to  the  enchanted  dwellers  there ! 

but  fountains  and  streamlets,  and  vales  and  groves  and 
melodious  birds  are  not  the  sum  total  of  this  domain.  It 
also  yields  substantial  food  for  thought,  the  elements  of  soul 
expansion,  incentives  to  virtue,  and  invitations  to  piety  and 
praise. 

An  easy  and  a  pleasing  work  is  now  before  us — as  we  has- 
ten to  our  conclusion ;  It  is  the  rapid  review,  for  it  must 
now  be  rapid,  of  the  particulars  in  which  the  Christian  age 
will  favor  to  an  eminent  degree  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts. 

This  topic  you  will  at  pnce  perceive,  should  have  been 
our  main  one,  had  not  the  passage  to  it  been  obstructed  by 
prejudices,  and  false  principles,  which  must  first  be  removed. 
To  many  it  will  probably  occur  that  we  have  expended  an 
unnecessaiy  amount  of  labor  in  effecting  this.  Perhaps 
we  have.  Our  apology  is,  that  it  is  worth  some  effort  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  compatibility  between 
'Christianity  and  the  Fine  Arts ;  a  doctrine  clear  to  the  few, 
^but  doubtful  to  the  many. 

In  the  following  specification  of  favoring  influences,  w« 
shall  be  Compelled,  by  want  of  time,  to  assume  that  tjbf 
points  we  shall  adduce  will  be  characteristic  features  of  tte 
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Christian  age.    la  most  eases,  they  will  be  too  obviously  so 
to  need  proof. 

1.  We  mention  first-^duratton ;  an  established  order  of 
things  continuing  for  a  length  of  time  amply  sufficient  for 
the  fine  arts  to  arrive  at  their  perfection.  This  has  never, 
been.  The  periods  of  their  cultivation  have  been  extremely 
brief.  Scarcely  any  thing  in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  is 
more  melancholy  than  the  transitoriness  of  their  longest 
eras.  They  have  but  smiled  upon  the  world,  when  they 
have  been  compelled  to  take  their  flight.  It  is  war,  civil  or 
international,  that  has  most  frequently* frayed  them  away. 

Another  source  of  their  evanescence  hitherto  is  a  tend- 
ency, resulting  from  the  very  excellencies  of  the  very  fine 
arts,  to  human  degeneracy,  when  the  preservative  efficacy 
of  Christianity  is  wanting.  This  is  a  tendency  not  peculiar 
to  the  fine- arts,  save  perhaps  in  degree.  The  sciences  as  we 
have  already  affirmed,  and  all  secular  pursuits,  unless  duly1 
subordinated  to  the  supremacy  of  religion,  tend  to  derange 
the  nice  adjustments  of  the  powers,  and  thus  deteriorate 
rather  them  improve  mankind. 

Here  for  the  first  time  has  the  opportunity  occurred  of 
replying  to  an  objection  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle, and  by  indulgence  waived.  The  objection  urges  that 
the  inherent  tendencies  of  the  fine  arts  are  to  corrupt  and 
vitiate  character,  to  enervate  the  masculine  qualities,  and  to 
induce  degeneracy.  Our  reply  is  thqt  this  is  only  one  phase 
of  an  infirmity  common  to  all  branches  of  physical  and  intel- 
lectual activity,  where  the  agency  of  the  grand  corrective — 
Christianity — is  wanting.  Upon  this  we  can  not  dwell.  A 
modification  of  the  same  principle  applies  to  that  other  ob- 
jection the  consideration  of  which  was  deferred,  namely, 
that  since  the  Christian  ,era  the  nations  most  distinguished 
for  their  devotion  to  the  fine  arts,  have  been  the  least  dis- 
tinguished for  whatever  makes  a  nation  honorably  prosper- 
ous or  happy.  Those,  we  reply,  have  been  the  very  nations 
which  have  been  the  least  pervaded  by  the  energizing  ele- 
ment of  a  pure  Christianity — whose  religion,  if  they  have 
had  any,  has  been  the  nearest  assimilated  to  the  refined 
paganism  of  Gsreece  and  |ome;  nothing  indeed  but  a 
projection  of  paganism  into  the  Christian  era — of  course 
feeble  and  insignificant,  lacking  the  vigor  pf  the  old,  and  the 
virtue  oLjhe  hew  religion.     . 

The  wflrtetian  age  may  be  described  in  one  word  as  the 
age  in  w|ph,this  essential  element  sb^ll  be  paramount  and 
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permanent.  It  will  give  character  to  the  age-^-that  charac- 
ter will  be  an  established  one.  It  will  suffer  no  fluctuations, 
it  will  allow  no  interruptions,  it  will  be  impregnable  to  any 
assailing  power,  if  such  should  be.  Mars,  the  gory  god  of  the 
golden  age,  will  not  break  in,  with  his  sulphureous  bfcfc 
drawn  from  the  troubled  sky  of  the  Christian  era,  where  light 
in  its  struggle  with  darkness,  by  an  unavoidable  fatality,  puts 
in  the  hands  of  war  elements  more  potent  and  deadly  than 
it  wielded  under  the  pagan  era — gory  Mars — the  semi-Chris- 
tianized, will  not  break  in  upon  the  final  reign  of  peace.  His 
bomb-shells  will  not  bespatter  the  manuscript  of  the  half- 
finished  poem  with  the  blood  and  the  brains  of  the  poet 
The  thunders  of  his  artillery  and  the  demoniac  shouts  of  his 
soldiery  will  not  drown  the  sweet  strains  of  music.  His 
cannon  balls  will  not  batter  down  the  pillared  temples  and 
the  stately  domes — exquisite  monuments  of  Christianic  arch- 
♦  itecture.  Nor  will  his  vandal  torch  fire  the  long  heaven-lit 
galleries,  where  the  genius  of  painting  shall  range  its  unri- 
valled creations. 

2.  Again,  there  will  be  ample  leisure  to  prosecute  the  fine 
arts.  This  is  indispensable.  Bodily  want  must  not  invade 
!the  sanctum  of  the  artist ;  carking  care  must  not  corrode  his 
spirit — business  claims  must  not  molest — pecuniary  embar- 
rassments must  not  be  experienced — a  world  festering  with 
vice  and  horrent  with  multiform  crime,  must  not  as  now, 
be  perpetually  wounding  and  worrying  his  sensitive  heart. 
The  leisure  which  the  fine  arts  demand  consists  in  an  ex- 
emption from  all  such  harrassing  influences,  it  is  a  leisure 
alike  above  the  calls  of  necessity  and  of  duty.  The  Chris- 
tian age  will  furnish  such  a  leisure.  The  Christian  era  has 
not.  The  pagan  cycle  did  not,  or  if  it  did,  could  not  protect 
it  from  incessant  interruptions. 

The  want  of  auspicious  leisure,  since  thtf  Christian'  era  fa 
demonstrative  evidence  that  the  time  has  never  yet  come 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  The  certainty  of  such 
leisure  in  the  sacred  age  is  prophetic  of  their  successful  cul- 
ture then. 

The  votaries  of  the  fine  arts  since  the  advent  of  Christ 
have  been  of  two  classes — the  irreligious  and  religious.  Tie 
former  6f  course  have  been  comparatively  little  indebted  to 
Christianity,  and  are  just  so  far  defective  exemplifications  frf 
what  the  fine  art3  will  be.  The  latter  are  almost  equfcHj 
defective,  because  Christianity  has  had  somethlnfl^else  to  do 
than  patronize  the  cultivators  of  the  fine  arts :  «&  intent  **• 
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she  been  open  her  immediate,  though  not  most  congenial 
business,  that  she  has  scarcely  withheld  her  frowns  from 
those  children  of  hers  who  have  turned  aside  from  her  utili- 
tarian pursuits  in  a  world  of  wrong  and  want  and  woe,  to 
woo  the  elegant  arts. 

The  two  most  illustrious  poets  of  the  Christian  era, 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  are  the  best  representatives  of 
these  two  classes. 

The  one  was  irreligious— the  other  religious — but  both 
lived  in  godless  ages,  when  Christianity  was  struggling  at  a 
fearful  odds  against  the  most  rampant  powers  of  sin.  It  is 
only  amazing  that  such  ages  should  have  produced  such 
men.  Both  these  geniuses  might  with  propriety  have 
doubted — not  as  the  latter  is  said  to  have  doubted,  whether 
he  was  not  born  an  age  too  late — but  whether  they  were 
not  born  several  ages  too  soon. 

Almost  the  sole  great  fault  of  the  "myriad-minded" 
Shakespeare  was  his  want  of  the  religious  element.  That 
want  made  him  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels."  He  had 
energy,  vivacity,  intensity ;  but  he  had  not  the  Isaiah-like 
solemnity,  and  the  furnace  fusion  of  all  thought  and  feeling 
in  the  fires  of  devotion,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
highest  efforts  of  the  poet.  Shakespeare  could  not  have 
produced  an  epic 

Milton  had  this  great  element ;  but  the  very  possession  of 
it,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lived,  made  him  too 
much  of  a  patriot  and  philanthropist,  too  much  of  a  politician 
and  a  preacher,  in  a  word  made  him  too  much  of  a  practical 
man  to  admit  of  his  being  the  perfect  poet.  But  for  his 
blindness,  which  enclosed  him  for  a  season  from  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  actual  world,  we  never  should  have  had 
his  immortal  production — which  an  eminent  critic  has  pro- 
nounced not  the  best,  but  the  only  poem  in  the  English 
language — the  Paradise  Lost. 
The  great  Milton,  in  whom 

"The  name 
df  prophet  and  of  poet  were  the  same," 

went  up  indeed  into  the  mount  which  burned  with  the  awful 
presence  of  divinity,  and  his  genius  wore  the  halo  of  that 
august  communion ;  and  could  he  have  descended  to  a  godly 
generation,  what  hallowed  fire  would  have  glowed  in  his 
undying  verse.;  but  he  came  to  a  people  who  derided  him 
and  worshipped  with  senseless  shoutings  the  golden  calf. 
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Hence  the  tables  of  his  song,  yea  even  of  Am  soqg,  are 
broken. 

3.  We  mention  next  the  congeniality  of  the  spiritual 
character,  and  employments  of  the  Christian  age.  Here 
where  most  see  the  subtle  fires  which  are  to  consume  to., 
ashes  the  fine  arts,  we  discern  the  etherializing  essence 
which  is  to  impart  to  them  a  higher  and  a  more  enduring 
life. 

4.  The  Christian  age  will  furnish  to  genius  the  most  ex* 
panding  themes.  Wars  and  loves  comprise  the  themes  of 
p^gan  poets,  and  the  Christian  era  has  only  given  us  for  the 
most  part  servile  imitators  in  theme  as  well  as  thought. 

5.  The  Christian  age  will  provide  the  very  choicest  pat-* 
ronizing  influences.  The  culture  of  the  fine  arts  will  not 
depend  upon  the  nod  of  a  monarch,  upon  the  smile  of  a 
queen,  or  upon  the  gold  of  a  most  noble  lord,  nor  yet  upon 
the  applause  of  a  fickle  multitude — sickened  to-morrow  with 
what  tickles  to-day. 

A  thoroughly  trained,  well  principled  people,  with  enlight- 
ened minds  and  refined  tastes,  are  the  best  earthly  patron*. 
izers  of  the  fine  arts. 

6.  The  enlarged  freedom,  the  liberal  principles  and  en- 
lightened policy  of  the  Christian  age  will  be  peculiarly  con- 
genial to  the  fine  arts.  Its  institutions  of  every  kind  founded 
in  truth  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  free  utterances 
of  truth-anointed  tongues,  and  truth-inspired  pens. 

Thought  consequently  will  not  cower  under  an  iron  ceo* 
•orship — the  heaving  passions  of  the  heart  will  not  petrify 
beneath  the  gorgon-gaze  of  an  omnipresent  surveillance*-- 
bright- winged  fancy  will  not  dumbly  droop  thrust  in  the 
foul  cage  of  proscription— sun-seeking  imagination  wiB 
soar  and  sing  or  scream  if  it  chooses,  without  being  hawked 
at,  by  the  mousing  owl  of  bigotry — god-like  genius  will  roll 
forth  its  flashing,  full-orbed  creations,  without  the  GallUeaa 
liability  to  inquisitorial  dungeons  or  ignominious  banishment. 

Heaven  will  have  no  height,  earth  no  depth,  oceari  no 
profound,  hell  no  abyss,  space  no  void,  creation  no  c| 
chaos  no  cavern  which  mind  may  not  scale,  fathom,  ov  ex- 
plore— as  its  own  boundless  domain,  its  exhaustless  treawi^N* 
of  thought  and  imagery.  With  such  liberty  and  seopelllt*1 
genius  of  the  Christian  age  will  be  to  the  ParnassusrclUnl 
genius*  of  the  Attic  or  the  Augustan  age-  as  the  oc^an-nl 
gatpi^tj  our  day  is  to  the  coast-hugging  voyager  of  * 
dasaic$Mod,  L*.*i* 
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*  ?.  The  Christian  age  will  also  supply  the  inspiration  of 
divinity.  The  enthusiasm  caught  from  wrapt  fellowship 
with  superior  beings,  with  the  Supreme  Being,  is  the  food, 
the  fire  of  genius.  The  coming  age  will  be  the  Immanuel 
age.  God  will  walk  with  man,  in  the  gardens  of  love  and. 
beauty. 

8.  An  advantage  which  the  fine  arts  will  derive  from  the 
Christian  age,  is  a  maturely  developed  sensibility,  emotional 
power,  ardor,  intensity,  tenderness,  sympathy,  diffiisibillty  of 
feeling,  facility  in  taking  all  tones  and  moulds  of  passion— 
these  are  essential  elements  in  the  artist. 

We  have  almost  no  well-educated  sensibilities.  The  spirit 
of  the  times  is  unfavorable  to  development  in  this  direction. 
If  as  a  rare  apparition,  a  truly  great  sensibility  arises,  this 
clay-built  world  is  ready  to  hurl  at  it  the  clods  that  lie  con- 
genial on  its  frozen  face. 

9.  The  Christian  age  will  1}  highly  favorable  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  imagination.  Mankind  can  hardly  be  said  to 
know  this  faculty.  They  certainly  do  not  appreciate  it. 
They  seem  afraid  of  it.  It  is  fashionable  to  decry  the  imag- 
ination and  to  denounce  its  productions.  Even  so  sensible 
a  than  as  Bishop  Butler  has  spoken  disparagingly  of  the 
imagination  as  "  that  forward,  delusive  faculty,  ever  obtrud- 
ing" beyond  its  sphere  ;  of  some  assistance  indeed  to  appre- 
hension, but  the  author  of  all  error." 

Our  modes  of  education  repress  rather  than  educe  the 
imagination.  Perhaps  this  is  well  enough.  This  utilitarian 
age  does  not  need  much  imagination.  For  the  mechanic 
arts  matter-of-fact  qualities  are  demanded — much  tact — 
some  talent — little  genius.  The  sciences  demand  judgment 
and  memory.  The  enterprises  of  benevolence  require  good- 
ness and  decision. 

But  there  are  loftier  employments  than  all  these  reserved 
for  the  Christian  age.    Then  wilt  be  called  into  requisition 
that  sky-piercing,  space-ranging,  etherial  power — the  imag- 
ination.   Then  man  will  be  a  winged  being. 

10.  Lastly,  the  Christian  age  will  be  productive  of  tran- 
scetident  models.  As  capital  is  to  the  merchant,  so  are 
models  to  the  artist — particularly  to  the  painter  and  the 
seolptor.  The  poet  is  less  dependent  upon  them,  though  he 
too  is  indebted  to  them  as  embodying  some  of  his  most 
glowing  ideals  of  the  beautiful.  Models — by  which  we 
rneati  the  most  perfect  moulds  of  physical  or  personal  beauty 
— are   either  natural,  as  animate  forms,  or  artificial,  as  the 
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standard  productions  of  the  masters.    The  latter  are  either 
borrowed  from   the  former,  or  are  the  products  of  hu- 
man ideals,  which  are  always  more  or  less  modified  by  the 
age  in  which  genius  lives.    The  former  are  the  product,  by 
modification,  of  the  age  in  which  they  originate.     Modeb 
can  never  rise  much  above  their  natal  ages.     There  is  a 
stolid  placidity  in  the  Egyptian  beauty,  a  steel-flashing  mar* 
tialair  in  the  beauty  of  Greece,  a  majestic  masculinity  in  the 
beauty  of  Rome.    Had  we  time  to  institute  a  scrutiny  into 
the  styles  of  beauty  now  existing  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  we  should  find  as  many  styles  as  there  are  nations, 
and  we  venture  the  assertion  that  we  should  distinctly  dis- 
cern the  impress  of  that  tout  ensemble  which  gives  each  na- 
tion its  individuality  of  character:   the  nation  -makes  the 
model.    This  being  true,  it  is  preposterous  to  speak  of  the 
models  of  antiquity  as  unsurpassable.    We  can  not  therefore 
concur   with  the   usually^orrect  and    singularly    chaste 
author  of  Eothen,  in  the  fcmowing  sentiment.    Speaking  of 
the  Sphynx  he  says — "Comely  the  creature  is,   but  the 
comeliness  is  not  of  this  world :  the  once  worshipped  beast 
is  a  deformity,  and  a  monster  of  thk  generation  ,  ami  yisV 
you  can  see  that  those  lips,  so  thick  and  heavy,  were  fash- 
ioned according  to  some  ancient  mould  of  beauty ;  some 
mould  of  beauty  now  forgotten  — forgotten  because  Greece 
drew  forth  from  the  flashing  foam  of  the  Egean,  and  in  b£r 
image  created  new  forms  of  beauty,  and  made  it  a  law 
among  men  that  the  short  and  proudly  wreathed  lips  should 
stand  for  the  sign  and  main  condition  of  loveliness  through 
all  generations  to  come." 

O  thou  blind  worshipper  of  Greece — of  Greece  less  besot- 
ted, for  she  turned  from  her  own  forms  of  beauty,  to  rear 
altars  to  the  unknown — I  tell  thee  the  brighter  age  will  come 
when  the  short  and  proudly-wreathed  lip— the  lip  pf  pagan 
passion — will  in  its  turn  be  a  "  forgotten  mould  of  .beauty  ;** 
and  then  the  Christian  sculptor,  whose  model  shall  be  caught 
from  the  focal  intensity  of  the  Christian  virtues,  will  be  at  a 
loss  to  determine  whether  the  Egyptian  Sphynx  oy  tjhe 
Grecian  Cytherea  displays  the  lovelier  *lip.  He  will  chu$| 
a  lip,  in  which  neither  the  stolidity  of  the  beast,  nor  the 
voluptuousness  of  the  courtezan  sliall  find  expression.  0$g$ 
that  peerless  lip  we  drop  the  veil  of  time. — It  will  be  reveafcfi 
to  the  gaze  of  purer  eyes  than  those  of  our  generation.      t\ 

There  is  a  similar  error  in  the  popular  idea  that  the  afe 
cient  athletae  afforded  the  best  models  of  male  statuaqfr 
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They  wefre  undoubtedly  splendid  models  of  muscularity — of 
animal  masculinity — of.  man  the  racer,  the  wrestler,  the 
warrior  5—  but  extremely  poor  models  must  they  have  been 
of  man,  the  thinker,  the  imaginer,  the  worshiper.. 

But  passing  from  the  pagan  period,  we  affirm  of  the 
Christian  era  that  it  has  not  Seen  productive  of  pure  models, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  whether  we  regard  feminine 
beauty  or  masculine  majesty. 

It  could  not  be — for  the  same  reasons  dwelt  upon  at 
length  in  this  lecture,  which  have  forbidden  it  to  foster  the 
fine  arts.  The  same  reasons  being  still  in  force  the  Chris- 
tian era  can  not  now  be  productive  of  models.  Neither 
men  nor  women  of  this  busy  utilitarian  generation,  resolved 
to  be  true  to  their  obligations,  can  either  be  models  Qr  pro* 
duee  them. 

Christian  era-men  may  be  philanthropists,  reformers,  he- 
roes, martyrs,  but  they  can  not  be  model  men.     Bent  in 
form  and  furrowed  in  face  by  solicitude  and  sympathy  for  a 
sorrow-stricken  world,  the  Christian  may  be  an  angel  of 
mercy,  but  he  can  not  be  a  model  man.    Christ  even,  though 
he  was  incarnate  deity,  yet  with  that  marred- visage  where 
"grief  appeared  in  every  line" — could  not  be  a  model  man. 
Devout  hearts  have  revolted  at  the  infidel  criticism,  that 
the  human  character  of  Christ  was  not  a  perfect  one,  be- 
cause it  lacked  the  element  of  fun.     We  may  well  resent 
the  coarseness  of  the  remark — but  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  admit  its  truthfulness.     We  could   help  the  infidel  to 
many  other  elements  of  human  character,  using  the  term 
in  its ,  popular  sense,  which  were  not  represented  in  Christ. 
He  seems  to  have  been  below  Paul  in  masculine  intellect— 
in  genius  He  has  probably  had  many  superiors,  both  inspired 
ana  uninspired — in  personal  appearance  He  was  perhaps, 
not  superior  to  the  average  of  his  cotemporaries.    But  what 
of  all  this  ?    Does  it  detract  aught  from  his  perfection  that 
is,' from  his  perfect  adaptation  to  the  work  which  He  came  to 
perform  ?    Extraordinary  endowments,  either  personal  or 
intellectual,  would  have  interfered  with  the  purposes  of  his 
»nission,as  effectually  perhaps  as  regal  pomp  and  princely 
opulence.      Away  then  with  such  paltry  strictures.     As 
well  disinter  the  broad-breasted  Plato,  and  drag  him  before 
the  bar  of  modern  fashion  and  fastidiousness,  and  condemn 
him  to  obloquy,  because  the  great  frame  which  enshrined 
his  mighty  genius,  lacked  the  exquisite  proportions  of  a 
Parisian  bust 
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We  have  had  no  model  men  as  yet  Punch  has  given  m 
the  model  husband,  the  model  wife,  the  model  baby,  but 
with  all  his  Argus  eyes,  he  never  saw  a  model  man. 

We  might  admit  that  there  have  been  model  monarch*, 
model  warriors,  and  model  presidents,  (though  not  very  re- 
cently,) and  model  statesmen,  and  model  lawyers,  and 
ihodel  schoolmasters,  and  model  merchants,  and  model  me- 
chanics, and  model  farmers — but  all  these  together  would 
not  make  a  model  man.  Model  men  and  model  women  can 
be  the  product  only  of  a  model  age.  In  these  crude  times 
men  must  be  crude.  In  these  bustling  times,  men,  and  wo- 
men too,  must  bustle.  To  appropriate  the  language  of  that 
refined  utilitarian,  Henry  Coleman — who  might  have  been 
an  artist  had  not  the  times  made  him  an  agriculturist:  "  As 
well  might  the  farmer  have  the  Venus  de  Medicis  placed  in  I 
his  kitchen  for  a  wife,  as  to  have  a  model  beauty  there." 
"  It  would  do  much  better,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
though  in  terms  less  delicate,  "  it  would  be  much  better  *o 
have  Lot's  wife  standing  there,  for  she  might  answer  o*$ 
useful  purpose — she  might  salt  his  bacon." 

You  may  already  have  conjectured  what  is  our  idea  <rf  * 
model  man  or  woman.    To  fully  portray  one  would  be  the 
work  of  a  lecture — and  of  a  lecturer  too.    It  is  not  man 
isolated,  for  then  we  might  have  one  in  any  age ;  but  isolat* 
ed  man  is  a  monstrosity,  not  a  model — a  Caspar  Hauser, 
It  is  man  associated — man  in  the  midst  of  his  relations — and 
true  to  them  ;  for  a  false  man  can  not  be  a  model  man — he 
is  a  Judas  Iscariot.    We  must  then,  first  have  a  model  social 
condition — the  human  family  must  be  improved,  so  that  the 
relations  and  duties  of  the  individual  shall  be  favorable  to 
the  completeness,  the  roundness,  and  polish  of  personal  char* 
acter  and  appearance.     Mankind  must  become  enlightened, 
virtuous  and  happy,  the  appalling  scenes  of  violence,  out- 
rage, wrong  and  wretchedness,  which  wring  from  the  sen- 
tive  heart  of  genius  the  outcry — "O  for  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest ;"  must  give 
place  to  the  charming  exhibitions  of  love,  peace,  and  joy, 
scattering  flowers  in  their  mazy  dance.    One  must  not  need 
to  say  to  another,  know  thou  the  Lord. 

The  relations  which  will  then  exist  will  be  eminently  fa- 
vorable to  individual  development.  Whereas  now,  fidelity 
to  social  relations  necessitates  individual  deformity,  because 
of  social  deformity — then  the  same  fidelity  will  be  condu- 
cive to  individual  beauty.    Then  who  live  will  see  the  model 
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man,  the  model  woman — whom  we  can  only  talk  about,  or 
draw  upon  the  retina  of  fancy.  Then  this  renovated  earth 
will  be  graced  with  forms  of  princely  majesty  and  queenly 
beauty,  only  inferior  to  the  pair  "  imparadised:" 

"  Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons ;  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve." 

Genius  at  once  fired  and  refijied  by  these  living  models, 
will  produce  other  models,  artificial.  Then  will  the  reign 
of  the  fine  arts  commence.  The  form,  the  face,  the  eye  of 
beauty  will  glow  upon  the  cahvass — masculine  majesty, 
44  God-like  erect,"  will  rivet  the  admiring  gaze  in  the  sculp- 
tured marble — the  palaces  of  beings,  in  whom  virtue,  worth 
and  beauty  blend,  and  the  temples  where  they  worship  De- 
ity, will  display  the1  wondrous  achievments  of  architectural 
genius ;  and  then  poetry  and  music,  divinest  of  the  arts,  de- 
riving still  diviner  inspiration  from  an  order  of  things  in 
which  the  actual  will  transcend  the  past  ideal,  in  which  the 
spiritual  will  etherialize  the  material,  in  which  the  beautiful 
will  mvest  and  dignify  the  useful,  will  drop  their  glittering 
mantles  upon  sanctified  collossal  geniuses — along  the  broad 
currents  of  whose  poesy  and  song  shall  flow  the  thought, 
the  affections,  the  passions,  the  deeds,  the  daring,  the  devo- 
tion and  the  glory  of  the  Christian  Age. 
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The  feet  that  mankind  hare  often  attempted  the  explana- 
tion of  given  classes  of  phenomena,  is  a  sufficient  indicatftti 
to  us,  that  their  true  explanation  is  a  demand  of  the  httffiaa 
mind.    When  therefore  a  given  passage  of  scripture  has  at- 
tracted the  general  and  special  attention  of  its  readers,  when 
much  inquiry  exists  in  respect  to  its  import,  and  when  cem- 
mentators  have  expended  much  labor  in  the  development  d. 
its  realmeaning,  we  may  safely  infer,  that  the  passage  needs 
explanation,  and  that  he  who  shall  attain  this  end  will  & 
some  service  to  the  student  of  the  Bible.    There  is  one  pas- 
sage of  the  sacred  word  which  never  fails  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  its  thoughtful  readers,  and  to  excite  in  their  minis 
an  earnest  desire  for  its  satisfactory  explanation.    Nor  h*** 
commentators  been  unmindful  of  this  want  in  the  minds  of 
their  readers,  as  is  manifest  from  the  amount  of  time  and 
space  occupied  by  them  in  its  explanation.     We  refer  to 
that  portion  which  pertains  to  the  "  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,"  that  "  tree,  whose  mortal  taste  brought 
death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe."     Few  individuals 
read  this  passage  without  having  such  questions  as  these 
arise  in  their  minds  in  respect  to  it.    What  was  the  teal 
design  of  the  Most  High  in  the  location  of  that  tree,  and  in 
the  solemn  prohibition  in  respect  to  it  ?    Was  that  prohibi- 
tion given,  as  a  mere  test  of  obedience?  or  was  some  higher 
end  to  be  answered  by  it?    Why  did  the  tree  receive  that 
peculiar  name  ?    Was  it  because  the  fruit  when  eaten,  tend- 
ed to  enlarge  the  intellectual  capacities  ?  or  was  it  on  ac- 
count of  some  other  reason  not  yet  suggested  by  commenta- 
tors ?    To  the  mass  of  the  readers  of  the  Bible,  these  que* 
tions  have  not  yet  received  answers  fully  satisfactory.    Tfc 
attain  this  end  is  the  object  of  the  present  article.     A*% 
means  of  attaining  our  object,  we  will  first  direct  the  atUdk* 
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tion  of  the  reader  to  certain  principles  of  a  general  nature, 
principles,  a  correct  understanding  of  which  has  a  funda- 
mental  bearing  upon  our  main  design. 

1.  A  law  or  principle  may  be  in  its  nature  very  simple  and 
readily  apprehended,  and  yet  endlessly  diversified  in  its  ap- 
plications. The  law  or  principle  of  attraction  in  the  mate- 
rial universe,  for  example,  is  of  this  character.  How  simple* 
and  of  what  ready  apprehension  is  that  principle,  when  once 
distinctly  announced.  And  yet  how  endlessly  diversified  it 
it  in  its  operations.  The  same  remarks  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  other  universal  truths  or  principles. 

2.  The  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  when  it  has  clear* 
ly  apprehended  a  universal  principle,  and  distinctly  perceived 
its  application  in  a  few  specific  instances,  it  will  readily  un- 
derstand its  application  to  all  other  cases  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable. In  the  science  of  numbers  as  elucidated  in  our 
common  arithmetics,  for  example,  a  few  general  principlef 
are  given  together  with  their  application  in  a  few  specified 
cases.  When  the  mind  has  seen  those  principles  in  their  ap«. 
plication  to  such  cases,  it  at  once  and  most  readily  appliei 
them  to  the  solution  of  any  problems  falling  within  the 
sphere  of  that  science. 

3.  It  is  in  conformity  to  this  law  of  mind,  that  moral  duty 
as  a  system  is  revealed  in  the  Bible.    The  scriptures  do  not 
give,  nor  do  they  profess  to  give  us  a  universal  spstem  of 
formal  rules  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct    They  de 
give  us,  on  the  other  hand,  universal  principles  together 
with  their  application  in  a  few  specific  cases.    We  are  thea 
left  to  determine,  in  the  light  of  those  principles  thus  eluci- 
dated, what  duty  is,  in  the  various  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions of  our  existence.    Every  reflective  reader  of  the  scrip- 
tures must  be  aware  of  the  truth  of  these  statements.    We 
will  present  an  example  or  two  in  elucidation.    The  first 
that  we  adduce  is  found  in  Leviticus  19:  9 — 18:  "And 
When  ye   reap   the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  noi 
wholly  reap  the   corners  of  thy  field,  neither  shalt  thoit 
gather  the  gleanings  of  thy  harvest.    And  thou  shalt  not 
glean  thy  vineyard,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape 
of  thy   vineyard ;  thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the  poor  and, 
stranger :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.     Ye  shall  not  steal* 
neither  deal  falsely,  neither  lie  one  to  another.    And  ye 
shall  not  sware  by  my  name  falsely,  neither  shalt  thou  pro- 
fane  the  name  of  thy  God :  1  am  the  Lord.    Thou  shalt  not 
defraud  thy  neighbor,  neither  rob  him :  the  wages  of  him 
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that  is  hired  shall  not  abide  with  thee  all  night  until  the 
morning.  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf,  nor  put  a  stum- 
bling block  before  the  blind,  but  shalt  fear  thy  God :  I  am 
the  Lord.  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment, 
thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  honor  the 
person  of  the  mighty :  but  in  righteousness  shalt  thou  judge 
thy  neighbor.  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale- 
bearer among  thy  people ;  neither  shalt  stand  against  the 
blood  of  thy  neighbor ;  I  am  the  Lord.  Thou  shalt  not  hate 
thy  brother  in  thy  heart:  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy 
neighbor,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.  Thou  shalt  not 
avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy 
people,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself:  I  am 
the  Lord."  AH  the  particular  forms  of  duty  stated  in  this 
passage  are  given  as  specific  applications  of  the  universal  prin- 
ciple announced  at  the  close,  to  wit,  "  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  When  we  have  distinctly  apprehended 
that  principle  in  the  light  of  such  specific  applications,  we 
are  then  fully  prepared  to  apply  it  in  other  cases  not  speci- 
fied. The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  may  be  stated,  as 
another  case  in  point.  AH  admitted  their  obligation  to  obey 
the  precept  requiring  them  to  "  love  their  neighbor  as  them- 
selves." But  who  is  my  neighbor  ?  and  what  are  the  duties 
devolved  upon  me  relatively  to  my  neighbor?  were  ques- 
tions about  which  the  Jews  were  divided.  The  object  of 
our  Sa#>r  was  to  elucidate  that  principle  in  the  light  of  a 
specific  example,  and  to  elucidate  it  in  such  a  manner  "that 
no  honest  mind  should  be  liable  to  misapply  it. 

It  is  in  conformity  to  such  a  method,  that  duty  as  a  sys- 
tem is  revealed  in  the  scriptures.  Their  fundamental  aim 
Is  to  put  us  in  possession  of  universal  principles  applicable 
to  all  particular  cases  of  conscience  which  can  come  before 
us  in  any  conditions  and  relations  in  life,  and  so  to  familiarize 
us  with  the  true  method  of  applying  them  to  the  solution  of 
questions  of  duty  which  may  arise,  that  we,  thus  rendered 
"  wise  and  understanding,"  may  "  from  ourselves  judge  what 
is  right"  in  the  ever- varying  circumstances  of  our  existence. 

4.  This  view  of  the  subject  under  consideration  enables 
us  to  understand  readily  and  distinctly  the  reasons  for  the 
peculiar  phraseology  by  which  duty  is  revealed  in  the  scrip 
tures.  No  other  book  in  existence  uses  language  more  ab- 
stract and  universal  in  its  application  in  expressing  the  idea 
of  duty.  'The  law  of  duty  is  therein  announced,  fpr  exam- 
ple, by  means  of  such  terms  and  phrases  as  sin  and  holiness, 
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right  and  wrong,  righteousness  and  unrighteousness,  truth, 
justice,  lore,  "do  justly,"  and  "love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
•elf."  At  the  same  time,  with  what  particularity  is  duty  in  its 
particular  and  specific  forms  often  pointed  out.  This  method 
of  revealing  a  system  of  universal  moral  obligation  falls  in 
most  perfectly  with  the  fundamental  design  of  inspiration* 
which  is,  1.  To  reveal  a  system  of  universal  principles;  and 
2.  To  elucidate  those  principles  by  applying  them  to  a 
sufficient  number  of  specific  cases,"  so  that  honest  minds 
shall  be  in  no  danger  of  misapprehending  the  principles  them- 
selves, or  of  essentially  misapplying  them  in  the  solution  -of 
particular  questions  of  duty  which  may  arise  in  the  ever- 
varying  circumstances  of  human  existence. 

5.  Our  readers  will  now  readily  apprehend  the  great 
want  of  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  at  his  creation.  It  was  to 
have  the  ideas  of  duty  and  accountability  distinctly  devel- 
oped in  his  mind,  in  the  forms  above  stated.  He  needed  to 
have  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  in  their  universal  forms, 
together  with  that  of  amenability  to  a  higher  power  for  his 
conduct,  distinctly  developed  in  his  mind,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  to  have  those  ideas  stated  in  connection 
With  a  few  plain  and  palpable  cases  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plicable. Thus  developed  and  elucidated,  those  ideas  would 
ever  after  be  to  the  mind  internal  lights  making  manifest  to 
it  duty  in  all  its  various  forms  arising  out  of  the  various  cir- 
cumstances and  relations  of  human  existence.  That  this 
was  the  great  primal  want  of  humanity  at  the  creation,  no 
reflecting  reader  can  doubt. 

Such  being  the  necessities  of  man  at  the  time  referred  to, 
we  may  safely  conclude,  a  priori,  that  an  arrangement  was 
adopted  by  the  Creator,  in  respect  to  his  rational  offspring, 
adapted,  and  most  perfectly  so,  to  meet  this  great  exigency. 
The  same  wisdom  and  benevolence  which  dictated  his  cre- 
ation, would  dictate  such  an  arrangement.  It  was  needful 
too  that  this  arrangement  should  be  adopted  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  human  existence,  before  the  lower  propensi- 
ties had  received  such  strength  of  development  as  to  render 
apostasy  from  the  law  of  duty  certain,  when  that  law  should 
be  revealed. 

The  form  and  particular  applications  of  the  law  of  duty 
which  it  was  needful  to  be  first  revealed  to  man,  was  that 
law  in  its  special  relations  to  God.  We  may  rationally  sup- 
pose therefore,  that  that  law  as  originally  revealed  to  him, 
would  bring  distinctly  before  his  mind,  God,  as  his  lawgiver 
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and  judge,  and  would  as  distinctly  erect  in  his  mind  the  idea 
that  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  with  him  consist  prim- 
arily in  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the  divine  will,  together 
with  that  of  amenability  to  God  for  such  obedience  or  diso- 
bedience. 'Having  attained  to  distinct  apprehensions  of  the 
law  of  duty  in  this  one  form,  the  other  fundamental  form,  to 
wit,  *•  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  would  sponta- 
neously suggest  itself  to  the  mind,  together  with  its  varied 
applications,  as  soon  as  man  should  find  himself  existing  in 
connection  with  creatures  like  himself. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  contemplate  the  command  and 
prohibition  originally  given  to  man  in  connection  with 
"  The  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,"  as  recorded, 
Gen.  2 :  15 — 17.  "  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and 
put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it 
And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  saving,  Of  every 
tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat :  but  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it; 
for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." 

Our  idea  of  this  passage  is  this.  The  special  permission 
to  man  to  eat  freely  of  all  the  trees  of  the  garden,  and  the 
solemn  prohibition  in  respect  to  this  one  tree,  were  given  for 
one  purpose  exclusively,  to  develop  in  the  human  mind  the 
idea  of  duty,  together  with  that  of  amenability  on  the  part 
of  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  for  his  obedience  or  disobe- 
dience to  that  law.  In  this  permission  and  prohibition,  God 
is  brought  directly  and  distinctly  before  the  human  mind 
as  the  universal  lawgiver, .governor  and  judge.  Man  is  a? 
directly  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  of  his  solemn 
accountability  to  God  for  his  moral  conduct,  together  with 
the  great  fact,  that  [moral]  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
with  him  consist  in  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the  di- 
vine will.  He  was  reminded  of  the  truth  that  the  world 
created  for  his  residence  belonged  to  its  Maker,  that  it  wa» 
be  divine  permission,  that  he  was  entitled  to  partake  of  itt 
fruits,  and  that  the  divine  will  must  be  supremely  consulted, 
in  the  use  made  of  all  the  divine  benefactions.  By  such  an 
expedient  the  moral  nature  of  man  received  an  early  afad 
needful  development.  He  found  himself  at  once  a  creature 
of  law,  and  amenable  to  a  higher  power  for  his  moral  activ- 
ity. The  permission  and  prohibition  under  consideration 
were  not  given  as  a  mere  test  of  obedience,  but  for  the 
higher  and  more  needful  end,  to  erect  in  the  human  mind* 
the  idea  of  obligation  to  obedience.    Every  moral  act  sot* 
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sequent  to  this  one  revelation  would  of  course  be  such  a 
test,  just  as  much  as  apy  act  in  respect  to  that  tree.  The 
tree  itself  received  its  particular  name,  not  from  any  virtue 
or  want  of  it,  in  the  fruit  it  bore,  not  from  any  intrinsic  pe- 
culiarity in  the  tree  itself  or  its  fruit,  but  simply  and  exclu- 
sively in  consequence  of  its  relations  to  the  permission  aw) 
prohibition  pertaining  to  it,  precepts  designed  to  awaken  in 
the  human  mind  the  ideas  of  duty  and  amenability,  that  is, 
of  "  good  and  evil."  Because  the  special  prohibition  per- 
fining  to  the  tree  was  the  means  of  first  inducing  in  th$. 
I)wraan  n&ind,  the  ideas  of  duty  and  accountability,  the  tref 
was  named  "  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evjl," 
that  is,  the  tree  by  means  of  which,  o/  rather  by  means  of 
the  precept  relative  to  which,  a  knowledge  of  right  an4 
wrong,  or  of  moral  good  and  evil  was  first  awakened  in 
the  human  mind.  That  this  is  the  right  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  argue  from  the  following  considerations. 

1.  There  is  nothing  in  the  passage  which  contradicts  this  ex- 
planation.   It  is  certainly  as  consistent  with  the  language  i 
used,  as  any  other  hypothesis  that  has  yet  beeiji  suggested. 

%  The  giving  of  the  tree  this  particular  naqie  tor  the 
reasons  supposed,  corresponds  with  a  usage  which  seems  t? 
he  coeval  with  the  race.  Thus,  for  example,  when  the 
thought  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  Eve,  on  the  birth  of 
^er  first  born  son,  that  she  had  "gotten  a  man  from  the 
Ix>rd,"  she  called  his  name,  in  commemoration  of  that 
thought,  Cain,  that  is,  gotten.  Because  Abraham  laughed 
when  he  received  the  promise  of  a  son  when  be  and  his  wife 
Were  "  past  age,"  that  son,  as  a  memorial  of'  that  eveu^ 
was  named  Isaac,  that  is,  laughter.  How  appropriate  then, 
When  a  precept  relatively  to  a  certain  tree  was  given  for  th$ 
exclusive  purpose  of  imparting  to  man  the  first  ideas  of  right 
fmd  wrong,  to  give  to  that  tree,  in  commemoration  of  tha£ 
feet,  the  name  of  "  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evtf.,? 

3.  The  tree  itself  thus  named,  and  for  such  a  high  purpose, 
would  ever  after  be  to  m*n,  when  in  its  presence,  a  stand* 
fog  memorial  of  the  law  of  duty,  and  of  the  great  truth  pf 
a  solemn  amenability  to  God  for  obedience  or  disobedience 
fc»  whatever  that  law  should  demand,  in  apy  of  the  varied 
fjacumstances  of  bqman  existence. 

4.  No  other  explanation  of  this  passage  is  to  our  miodj 
m  rational  and  so  free  from  objections  as  (the  one  now  uq? 
jfepr  consideration.  The  supposition  that  the  prohibition 
fert?ioiQg  to  the  tree  we*  giveu  as  a  mere  test  of  obedience, 
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iiippose  the  law  of  -duty  already  in  the  mind  *>f  man, 
v  when  his  great  want  at  the  time  was  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  that  law  imparted  to  him.  Such  a  supposition  also  leaves 
wholly  unexplained  the  reasons  why  the  tree  received  the 
peculiar  name  imparted  to  it.  No  such  objections  arise 
against  the  explanation  given  above. 

5.  Finally,  the  divine  arrangement  relative  to  man,  n& 
cording  to  this  explanation  of  the  passage  before  us,  wo* 
most  perfectly  adapted  to  his  nature  and  circumstances* 
•The  precept  itself,  and  the  reasons  for  the  whole  arrangement 
were  most  manifest,  and  of  easy  comprehension,  the  very 
arrangement  which  the  primeval  state  of  the  human  intel- 
ligence demanded.  We  feel  the  pleasing  assurance  in  view 
of  such  considerations,  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of 
the  passage.  Assuming  it  as  such,  we  are  now  prepared  to 
explain  other  passages  connected  with  the  one  before  us. 

The  first  that  we  notice  is  Gen.  3 :  4,  5.  "And  the  ser- 
pent said  unto  the  woman,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die :  for  God 
doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes 
shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil."  The  law  under  which  man  was  placed  by  the  pro- 
hibition under  consideration,  recognized  him  as  a  learner, 
and  not,  as  God  is,  an  independent  judge  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong.  This  was  what  the  serpent  told  man  he  would 
become,  on  condition  of  his  partaking  of  the  fruit  of  that 
tree.  Instead  of  being  in  the  attitude  of  dependence  on  an- 
other for  his  knowledge  of  what  duty  and  wisdom  require, 
he  would  become  so  enlightened,  that  as  God  does,  so  he 
might,  of  himself  and  for  himself,  and  independently  of  God 
or  any  other  being,  judge  of  what  was  right  and  wrong, 
wise  and  unwise.  Under  the  influence  of  the  idea  of  be- 
coming thus  elevated,  H  she  plucked,  she  ate,"  and  became 
as  a  consequence,  not  what  was  promised,  but  a  slave  of 
pride  and  lust,  instead  of  a  servant  of  the  living  God.  The 
first  temptation  presented  to  man  was  an  address  to  pride. 
Under  that  temptation,  combined  with  an* appeal  to  appe- 
tite, he  fell.  These  propensities,  thus  developed,  have  ever 
gince  tyrannized  over  prostrate,  degraded  humanity. 

The  only  other  passage  demanding  explanation  is  Gem 
3 :  22—24.  "And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold  the  man  is  be- 
come as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil.  And  now,  lest 
he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  aai 
eat,  and  live  forever:  therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  fortll 
from. the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whenti* 
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he  was  taken.  So  He  drove  out  the  man :  and  He  placed 
at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  cherubtms,  and  a  flaming 
•word  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life."  If  we  have  been  correct  thus  far  in  our  ex- 
planations, the  me^niug  of  the  phrase,  "  Behold,  the  man 
has  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil,"  is  obvious. 
God,  in  judging  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  has  reference 
to  no  authority  higher  than  Himself.  In  acting  in  conform- 
ity to  the  law  of  benevolence,  He  acta  with  no  reference  to 
the  principle  of  amenability  to  any  power  out  of  or  ^above 
Himself.  In  his  disobedience*  man  had  assumed  the  pre- 
rogative of  judging  and  acting  upon  the  same  principle,  the 
Erinciple  of  self-judgment  and  self-amenability  alone.  Thus 
e  had  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  God  Himself,  "  to  know 
good  and  evil,"  The  phrase  "  man  is  become,"  does  not 
affirm  what  he  really  was,  but  what  he  had,  in  his  apostasy 
from  God  assumed  himself  to  be.  Such  forms  of  expres- 
sion are  common  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
writings. 

The  portions  of  this  passage  which  next  claim  our  atten- 
tion, are  those  which  present  the  divine  arrangement  in  re- 
spect to  man,  in  consequence  of  his  disobedience,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  that  arrangement.  The  partaking  of  ^e  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  life  tended,  as  we  here  learn,  to  one  result,  the  per- 
petuation of  man's  physical  organization,  and  that  notwith- 
standing his  disobedience.  Life  perpetuated,  with  a  full  sup- 
ply of  all  physical  necessities,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
man,  were  he  permitted  access  to  the  tree  of  life  together 
with  a  continued  residence  amidst  the  abundant  luxuries  of 
his  present  abode,  would  prevent  his  becoming  deeply  sensi- 
ble in  himself  of  the  evils  which  he  had  entailed  upon  him- 
self by  his  transgression,  and  would  consequently  operate 
effectually  against  the  influence  of  the  remedial  system  which 
infinite  wisdom  and  love  had  determined  on  to  restore 
him  to  moral  purity  and  fellowship  with  God.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  should  be  debarred  all  access  to  the  tree  of 
lifet  and  excluded  from  the  luxuries  of  his  existing  residence, 
if  he  should  be  placed  in  circumstances  where  he  would  be 
necessitated  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  toil  and  labor,  he  would 
naturally  be  led  to  reflect  upon  his  condition  and  the  cause 
of  it.  Strong  aspirations  would  arise  in  his  mind  after  a 
higher  and  better  state.  Such  aspirations,  in  connection 
with  the  influences  of  the  remedial  system,  would  tend  to 
induce  in  him  penitence  for  his  disobedience,  and  a  hearty 
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return  to  virtue,  a  return  resulting  in  a  re-union  of  his  soul 
with  God.  For  such  reasons  God  "  sent  man  forth  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was 
taken,"  and  "  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden," 
[the  only  place  doubtless  where  the  garden  was  accessible, 
and  where  the  tree  of  life  was  located,]  "  cherubims  and  a 
flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life."  The  whole  arrangement  was  dictated  by 
the  most  perfect  wisdom  and  benevolence.  No  other  ar- 
rangement could  have  been  adapted  to  the  ultimate  designs 
of  the  remedial  system  under  which  man  was  to  be  placed. 
•'  The  end  of  toil  is  rest,"  and  the  end  for  which  the  neces- 
sity of  toil  was  laid  upon  man  was  to  restore  him  to  ever- 
lasting rest  in  the  bosom  of  God. 

Apparent  severities  in  the  divine  arrangements  in  respect 
to  man  wear  the  same  benign  aspect,  when  their  ultimate 
ends  and  intrinsic  tendencies  are  clearly  understood,  that 
the  most  melting  manifestations  of  mercy  do.  The  same 
•  love  which  suspended  the  Incarnate  Word  upon  the  cros?, 
excluded  man  from  Eden,  and  subjected  him  to  discipline  in 
the  sfchoel  of  affliction. 

There  are  two  extremes  of  human  existence  each  of  which 
appears  to  |^  almost  equally  unfavorable  to  virtue, — the 
state  in  which  man  enjoys  a  superabundant  supply  of  hk 
temporal  wants,  in  circumstances  of  freedom  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  labor — and  a  state  in  which  his  physical  energies  * 
are  continuously  taxed  to  the  utmost,  while  the  result  of 
crushing  toil  is  a  bare  subsistence  under  the  almost  uninter- 
rupted pressure  of  pinching  want.  The ll  golden  mean"  most 
favorable  to  virtue,  and  every  form  of  real  excellence,  is  at 
an  equal  remove  from  each  of  these  extremes.  It  is  where 
man  feels  the  continuous  pressure  of  the  necessity  to  labor, 
but  feels  it  only  to  the  $tfpnt  requisite  to  the  most  perfect 

!)hysical  health  and  development,  and  when  the  result  of 
abor  is  not  luxury,  but  competence.  That  parent  loves  his 
child  not  wisely  nor  well,  who  would  place  him  out  of  thi9 
H  golden  mean"  into  either  of  the  extremes  above  specified. 
The  wisdom  of  the  prayer  of  Agur  can  never  be  over  esti- 
mated. "  Two  things  have  I  required  of  thee ;  deny  m# 
them  not  before  I  die  :  remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies: 
give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  con* 
venient  for  me :  lest  I  be  full,  and  deny  Thee,  and  say*  WhG 
is  the  Lof d  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  j 
tny  God  in  vain." 
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LIFE   AND   RELIGIOUS    EXPERIENCE 
OP   MADAME   GUYON. 

BY   REV.  OVID   MINES, 
OF  SYBACTJ3E,   N.  T. 

Life  and  Religious  Opinions  and  Experience  of  Madame 
de  la  Mothe  Guyon,  together  with  some  account  of  the  Per- 
sonal History  and  Religious  Opinions  of  Fenelon9  Arch' 
bishop  of  Cambray.  By  Thomas  C.  Upiiam,  Professor  of 
Menial  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College.  2  vols.,  % 
8vo.     New* York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1847.  - 

Wk  think  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  reserved  to  our  own 
time,  to  receive  just  ideas  of  the  greatness  and  power  of 
God's  gracious  work  in  Europe,  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  to  understand  aright  the  history  of  that  mem- 
orable age. 

The  art  of  printing,  which  was  to  endow  the  church  with 

benefits  greater  than  the  gift  of  tongues,  had  then  become 

known  to  the  world.    This  western  continent,  which  was 

to  be  a   refuge  for  Christ's  persecuted  followers,  had  been 

discovered  and  made  accessible;  so  that  God  could  proceed 

.  to  sift  out  from  the  kingdoms  a  chosen  seed,  for  planting 

here  the   tree  of  liberty  and  of  life.    And  then  it  was,  in 

the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  Divine 

Spirit  moved  in  a  wonderful   manner,  upon  the  mind  and 

heart  of  Christendom,  whence  resulted  advancements  in 

fit* rature  and  science,  which  distinguish  this  above  all  other 

ages ; — the  raising  up  of  a  host  of  champions  of  human 

rights  and  martyrs  of  the  cross,  more  illustrious  perhaps 

than  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  the  apostles ; — and  the 

laying  deep  and  broad   those  foundations,  upon  which  are 

to  be  reared  the  superstructure  of  the  latter  day' glory. 

That  a  single  age  and  nation  should  have  given  to  our 
race  such  minds  as  Shakspear*  and  Milton,  Baxter  an^ 
Bunyan  and  Fox,  Locke  and  Newton,  Hampden  and  Crom- 
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well,  renders  it  manifest  that  this  century  was  designed  of 
heaven  to  be  the  period  of  stupendous  and  merciful  revolu- 
tions. And  when  to  such  tokens  of  God's  purpose  con- 
cerning Great  Britain,  are  added  the  cotemporaneous  events 
in  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent, — especially 
as  revealed  in  the  life  and  labors  of  Lady  Guyon, — the 
ministry  and  writings  of  Archbishop  Fenelon,— together 
with  the  less  known,  but  scarcely  less  aseftrf  labors  of  Abbe 
Mofinos  of  Spain, — we  gain  a  view  of  the  moral  aspects 
and  relations  to  our  world's  enfranchisement,  of  the  seven- , 
teenth  century, — tohich  few,  probably,  have  well  con- 
sidered. 

The  remark  has  been  adventured,  that  to  our  own  dayl 
it  is  reserved,  to  be  put  in  possession  of  just  narratives  .of 
those  times.  But  very  recently  has  the  world  seen  a  faith- 
ful history  of  that  greatest  captain  of  his  age,  and  (ac- 
cording to  the  light  of  his  times,)  that  devout  and  noble 
•  English  heart,  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  character  wotee 
maligned,  and  whose  memory  more  blackened, than  that  of 
any  other  man,  and  the  accounts  of  whose  civil  admio¥? 
tration,  (among  the  most  important  of  annals  to  an  Araepr 
can,)  have  been  handed  down  by  royalist  and  high  chur$t» 
commentators,  grossly  caricatured.  ,  . 

So  also,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  has  been  reserved  to  the  *&& 
tellectual  pen  and  eminently  instructed  heart  of  Profesgoi, 
Upham,  to  give  his  countrymen,  in  the  memoir  of  Ladjt 
Guyon,  not  only  an  admirable  illustration  and  defenioe^ 
great  central  truths  of  the  gospel,  which  are  yet  wkteljt 
condemned  and  little  understood,  but  an  invaluable  chapt^i. 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  account  of  a  great  awafeptt* 
mg  throughout  the  French  Catholic  church.  Adding  ta< 
light  imparted  by  these  volumes  just  named,  the  ems 
tioiis  now  being  made  to  the  distorted  histories  of 
French  revolution,  and  a  well  considered  Mefiwir  <j/f 
lAfe  and  Times  of  George  Fox,  which  is  yet  a  desidera 
fand  a  work  for  which  the  Bowdoin  professor  is  so;  ^ 
fitted,  &s  to  inspire  a  strong  hope  that  he  will  tindertakj&r 
ahd  then  we  might  deem  ourselves  qualified  to  underst 
and  judge  of  the  great  moral  features  and  bearings  •£ 
Seventeenth  century. 

Before  proceeding  to  sketch  the  life  and  labor*  of  ML 
tJhyon,  another  remark  ij  in  plaice,  touching  the  tro 
ftess  of  accredited  histories,  where  they  describe  the  «__ 
gtes  of  past  ages  for  civil  liberty,  and  endeavors  after  refOrS 
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ation  in  the  church.  Such  a  book  as  the  one  now  under 
review,  forces  upon  the  mind  conviction,  that  standard 
authors  are  often  untrue  witnesses. 

Mosheim,  speaking  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Institute?,  of  the 
great  advance  in  science,  and  the  literary  researches  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  says,  that  as  one  result  of  all  this,  "  the 
original  sources  and  reasons  of  many  absurd  opinions  and  in- 
stitutions, which  antiquity  and  custom  had  rendered  sacred, 
were  discovered,  and  Exposed  in  their  proper  colors ;  and  in- 
numerable errors  that  had  possessed  and  perplexed  the  anxious 
spirits  of  the  credulous  and  superstitious  multitude,  were 
happily  deprived  of  their  authority  and  influence.  Many 
pious  and  excellent  persons  whom  ignorance  or  malice  had 
stigmatized,  were  delivered  from  reproach,  recovered  thair 
good  name,  and  thus  were  secured  against  the  malignity  of 
persecution." 

To  which  extract  it  might  be  suggested,  there  are  other 
theological  opinions  and  dogmas  of  ecclesiastical  philosophy, 
yet  current  for  their  antiquity,  which  wait  to  be  exploded 
as  unscriptural  and  pernicious.    Indeed  every  age  may  be 
said  to  have  its  task  in  this  direction.    And  furthermore,the 
same  causes  which  induced  the  errors  and  calumnies  that 
learned  and  piou3  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  removed, 
have  led  to  misconception,  concealment,  and  falsifying  of 
events  and  characters  of  that  age,  for  subsequent  genera- 
tions.   It  is  in  fact  noteworthy,  that  Doct.  Moiheim,  in  his 
statements  respecting  Madame  Guyon  and  her  doctrines, 
(to  say  nothing  of  his  own  account  of  the  Pietists  in  Germa- 
ny, the  Quakers,  and  othei'3,)  has  fallen  into  the  same  con- 
demnation as  did  those  historians  who  were  long  before  him. 
Nor  is  this  greatly  surprising,  though  the  fact  U  so  muoh 
overlooked  by  the  generality  of  readers,  and  hence  be- 
-comesone  great  hindrance  to  the  establishment  of  truth  in 
die  church,  and  a  leading  cause  of  the  fruitless  controver- 
sies which  still  exist  among  good  men.    How,  indeed,  should 
historians,  who  were  the  devoted  supporters,  and  sometimes 
the  hired  sycophants  of  royalty,  justly  portray  those  patri- 
ots who  brought  forward  startling  truths,  new  principles, 
concerning  human  rights,  and  were  pioneers  in  the  unbeaten 
path  toward  popular  freedom?    How  could  writers  edu- 
cated under  the  frowning  shadow  of  an  ancient  hierarchy, 
»ad  candidates  perhaps  Tor  the  honors  it  dispensed,  appre- 
ebte  the  Christian  Reformer,  the  disturber  of  their  peace, 
who  was  agitating  the  whole  land  by  endeavors  to  awaken 
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divine  life  m  what  he  assumed  to  call  a  decaying  church? 
And  why  should  ecclesiastical  doctors  be  expected  to  under- 
stand, or  fairly  present,  the  theological  history  of  the  doc- 
trine of  present  full  redemption  through  Christ,  op  pure  love, 
after  being  trained  in  a  philosophy  which  makes  such  doc- 
trine spiritually  absurd, and  perilous  to  the  soul? 

We  need  not  say,  as  did  a  celebrated  English  statesman 
.when  it  was  sought  to  controvert  his  position  by  appeals  to 
books,  "  as  to  history,  we  know  that  is  a  Kef  stitt  in  regard 
to  great  subjects  now  agitating  Christendom,  and  in  respect 
to  individuals  who  were  the  republicans  and  spiritual  re- 
formers of  past  ages,  the  mis-statements  and  confusions  of 
history,  invite  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  that  labor  which 
was  so  needful,  and  whose  results  were  so  auspicious, 
scarcely  two  centuries  since.  But  we  return  to  our 
memoir. 

Madame  Guyon,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jeanne  Marie 
Bouvieres  de  fa  Mothe,  and  who  was  of  noble  parentage, 
was  born  at  Montargis,  a  town  fifty  miles  south  of  Paris,  in 
the  year  1648.  But  though  inheriting  rank  and  wealth, 
and  though  possessed  of  great  personal  beauty  and  attract- 
iveness of  mind,  her  life  was  an  almost  continued  scene  of 
crucifixion.  We  know  of  no  individual,  distinguished  in  th* 
annals  of  the  past,  jvhose  threescore  years  and  more,  were 
so  full  of  every  variety  of  heavy  sorrow  and  keen  anguish. 
In  childhood  she  suffered  much  from  want  of  maternal  ten- 
derness, and  through  varied  neglects.  At  the  early  age  of 
fifteen,  following  the  wishes  of  her  father,  she  married  a 
gentleman  quite  unsuited  to  her,  and  was  introduced  into  a 
family,  where,  chiefly  through  the  malign  influence  of  a 
mother-in-law,  she  spent  twelve  years  amid  insult  and  suf- 
fering, most  unendurable  to  a  woman's  heart.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  she  had  passed  through  the  successive  bereave- 
ments of  burying  a  much-loved  father,  a  son,  and  only  daugh- 
ter, her  husband  and  several  dear  friends,  who  had  been  tha 
choicest  companions  df  her  religious  life.  As  her  ripening 
Christian  experience,  in  this  widowed  state,  came  to  mah 
her  wyiely  known  and  evangelically  useful,  the  hostility 
of  Romish  priests  drove  her  from  place  to  place,  aimed 
literally  an  outcast,  shamefully  aspersed  her  characte* 
and  even  bribed  her  servants  to  give  her  poison  i  and,  a 
though  all  this  were  not  enough,  God  permitted  several  t 
her  later  years  to  be  spent  in  the  horrible  Bastile,  and  I 
.  other  prisons  of  France. 
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But  although  such  was  the  life  of  Madame  Guy  on,  her 
intellectual  labors  are  of  a  remarkable  character,  and  fully 
entitle  her  to  the  admiration  of  posterity.  No  ecclesiastical 
history  has  at  all  done  her  justice  in  this  particular.  Though 
female  education  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  greatly  de- 
fective in  her  time,  (as  indeed  it  is  now) — though  her  mind 
was  probably  somewhat  shaded  through  life  by  Papal  dog- 
mas and  superstitions — and  though  her  deep  trials  presented 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  4o  study,  still  Lady  Guy  on 
became  a  voluminous,  as  well  as  an  able,  and  eminently 
useful  author.  And  this  undeniable  fact  can  be  accounted 
for,  only  by  the  admission  that  she  was  richly,  nay,  uxwt- 
der fully  taught  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (See  Psalm  119: 
97—104.) 

Besides  a  lengthened  correspondence  with  Fenelon, 
whose  spiritual  teacher  and  guide  she  was,  and  with  other  • 
celebrated  men  of  that  time,  Madame  Guyon  wrote  several 
treatises  on  spiritual  religion,  which  passed  through  repeat- 
ed editions ; — she  maintained  creditably,  not  to  say  trium- 
phantly, a  controversy  with  Bossuet,  and  the  most  learned 
Bishops  in  the  kingdom,  defending  against  them  all,  the  gos- 
pel of  Entire  Salification,  or  pure  love,  (as  this  faith  was 
then  denominated.)  In  the  gloom  of  her  prison  she  wrote 
poems,  which  Cowper  thought  it  not  beneath  him  to  trans- 
late and  publish.  And  besides  all  this,  she  found  time  to 
compose  several  large  volumes  of  exposition  on  the  Old 
Testament  scriptures.* 

*  So  recent  and  so  popular  a  work  as  the  Encyclopedia  of  Religions 
Knowledge,  presents  to  the  world,  substantially  in  this  meagre  and 
grossly  incorrect  form,  a  sketch  of  Lady  Guyon  : 

She  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  French  lady  who  became  celebrated 
through  her  religious  enthusiasm."  "  She  was  born  in  1648,  at  Angers." 
Having  a  mind  naturally  of  strong  devotional  tendency,  she  became 
"  heated  by  meditation,  and  miskd  by  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  and  two  Monks', 
she  was  taught  to  believe  that  heaven  designed  fir  for  an.  extraordinary  mis- 
sion." **  For  five  years  she  wandered  about  preaching  her  doctrines" 
"  During  that  period  she  published  her  Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Pray- 
ing, ana  the  Song  of  Songs,  interpreted  according  to  its  mystical  sense. 
The  system  of  Quietism  which  she  taught,  and  which  was  first  imagined  in 
Spain,  by  Michael  Molinos,  drew  upon  her  a  long  persecution,  in  which 
Bossuet  was  a  principal  actor.  Fenelon  in  vain  espoused  her  cause. 
After  having  been  confined  in  the  Bastile,  and  various  prisons,  she  was 
liberated  in  1702,  and  died  at  Blois  in  1717."  "  Her  works  occupying 
thirty-nine  volumes,  are  now  almost  forgotten." 

That  a  biographical  sketch,  so  utterly  defective,  and  replete  with  fie* 
tiona — should  appear  in  a  volume  making  preteasiom  to  historic  fidelity 
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But  it  is  with  Lady  Guyon's  life  and  labors,  as  a  Chris- 
tian, that  we  are  mainly  concerned.  As  such  she  Is  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  whom  God  signally  marks  as  his  own, 
almost  from  infancy.  In  early  childhood,  she  was  the  sub- 
ject of  deep  religious  impressions,  and  the  same  Providence 
that  sent  Martin  Luther  a  Bible,  in  the  monastery  of  Er- 
furt h,  to  mould  his  mind  for  the  transcendent  labors  of  a 
reformer, — placed  a  copy  of  the  scriptures  in  her  way, 
while  yet  a  convent  pupil.  This  she  studied  with  intense 
interest.  Madame  Guyon  says,  "  I  spent  whole  days  in 
reading  it,  giving  no  attention  to  other  books  or  other  sub- 
jects, from  morning  till  night,  and  having  great  powers  of 
recollection,  I  committed  to  memory  the  historical  parts 
entirely." 

As  Mademoiselle  de  la  Mothe  emerged  from  childhood  to 
youth,  the  courtly  and  voluptuous  circle  in  which  her  pa- 
rents moved,  gradually  drew  the  daughter's  heart  from  God. 
And  though  her  outward  life  remained  uniformly  religious, 
still  she  confesses  to  have  yielded  to  the  admiration  and 
flatteries  that  every  where  followed  her,  and  to  have  be- 
come vain  and  corrupt  in  heart.  Nor  Was  it,  though  often 
visited  with  pungent  convictions,  till  in  the  midst  of  her 
years  of  sorrowful  and  embittered  domestic  life,  that  she 
became  weaned  from  the  world,  cured  of  heart- wanderings, 
and  brought  to  seek  God  as  her  only  portion. 

From  early  womanhood,  she  was  known  as  a  very  holy 
person,  according  to  the  Catholic  faith,  being  abundant  in 
charities,  patient  in  suffering,  and  exact  in  all  the  required 
forms  of  worship.  But  she  early  saw  the  necessity  of  a 
spiritual  and  inward  life,  which  devout  cermonies  could  not 
impart ;  and  sought  with  intense  longings  after  assured  hope 
and  rest  in  Goc|.  Nor  was  she  destitute  of  rich  experience 
in  the  love  of  Christ,  though  often  misguided  and  perplexed 
respecting  the  way  of  life  ;  and  many  were  the  individuals, 
during  this  period,  whom  she  was  enabled  to  lead  from  spir- 
itual bondage  to  hope  and  joy  in  God. 

Nor  did  Lady  Guyon,  in  these  earlier  stages  of  her  experi- 
ence, as  Doctor  Mosheim  most  untruly  says,  ma  nifest"an  in- 
constant  and  unsettled  temper,  subject  to  be  drawn  away 
by  the  seduction  of  a  warm  and  unbridled  fancy.    Deriv* 

and  literary  research,  is  certainly  disgraceful*    And  it  can  scarcely 
.  fail  to  bring  into  doubt,  the  Editor's  ability  and  accuracy,  in  other  parts 
of  the  volume. 
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tag  all  her  ideas  of  religion  from  the  feelings  of  her  ow» 
heart,"  &c  Though  Dot  unfrequently  enjoying  those  man*- 
testations  which  the  Prophet  Joel  announced  as  a  peculiar 
feature  of  gospel  times ;  and  though  many  little  circum- 
stances are  recorded  in  her  auto-biography,  (because  herspir- 
*  ttual  director  expressly  enjoined  it)  which  might  give  currency 
to  the  idea  that  she  was  credulous  and  visionary;  still  no  one 
point  did  Madame  Guyon  urge  more  uniformly,  than  that 
devout  emotions,  impulses  of  the  mind,  visions,  fancies,  &c, 
are  not  to  be  sought  and  relied  upon,  as  evidences  of  a  gra- 
cious state.  §>he  always  insisted  upon  those  things  as  true 
marks  of  godliness,  which  our  own  Edwards,  and  the 
more  spiritual  writers  in  the  Protestant  church  declare  to 
be  such. 

Notwithstanding  Lady  Guyon  would  at  this  time,  have 
been  deemed  an  eminent  Christian,  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  piety  either  in  the  Papal  or  Protestant  communions, 
— still  her  mature  knowledge  of  the  gospel  was  not  gained. 
Her  remarkable  career  of  usefulness  had  not  commenced. 
Her  great  work  was  not  yet  understood. 

Shortly  before  her  husband's  death,  Madame  Guyon  en- 
tered into  a  state  of  spiritual  darkness  or  "  desolation,"  as 
she  terms  it,  which  continued  with  slight  variations  for 
several  years.  She  lost  all  sensible  communion  with  God, — 
peace  of  rtiind, — and  supposing  she*  had  in  some,  unknown 
manner,  sinned,  and  not  well  understanding,  then,  the  way 
of  simple  faith,  she  remained  in  "  a  state  of  emptiness, 
darkness,  and  sorrow  ;"  concluding  that  she  was  forsaken  of 
God,  a  cast-away.  This  long  season  of  indescribable  suffer- 
ing, however,  issued  in.  a  far  more  precious  and  permanent 
experience  of  the  love  of  God,  and  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  than  Madame  Guyon  had  ever, before  known  ;.  and 
to  her  record  of  this  we  would  draw  particular  attention.  It 
is  a  delineation  of  the  grace  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of  man, 
Worthy  of  prayerful  thought.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the 
biography  of  Protestants  more  purely  evangelical,  and  very 
little  that  it  is  equal  to  it  in  depth  and  power.  Certain  it  is, 
that  many  suppose  themselves  to  be  sanctified,  who  have  by 
no  means  reached  thf»  great  and  permanent  blessedness  of 
this  srtate.  And  perhaps  it  is  true,  that  as  complete  redemp* 
tkm  from  sin,  has  heretofore  been  thought  an  impracticable 
attainment  in  this  life, — now  the  danger  is,  that  disciples 
will  deem  themselves  to  be  in  its  enjoyment,  who  have  not 
felt  the  thoroughly  transforming  power  of  the  Spirit. 
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"  Great  wm  the  change,  which  I  bmd  now  experienced ;  hot  still  in 
my  exterior  life,  that  part  of  ray  IHe  which  came  under  the  observa- 
tion of  others,  I  appeared  to  them  quite  simple,  unobtrusive,  and  common* 
And  the  reason  was,  that  my  soul  was  not  only  brought  into  harmony 
wiih  itself  and  with  God,  but  with  God'*  providences.  In  the  exercise 
of  fti ih  and  love,  I  endured  and  performed  whatever  came  in  God's, 
providence,  in  submission,  in  thankfulness,  and  silence.  I  was  now  in 
God  and  God  in  me ;  and  where  God  is,  there  is  as  much  simplicity  as 
power.  And  what  I  did  was  done  in  such  simplicity  and  ckildlikeness 
of  spirit,  that  the  world  did  not  observe  anything  which  wss  much  cal- 
culated to  attract  notice. 

"  I  had  a  deep  peace ;  a  peace  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole 
soul.  A  peace  which  resulted  from  the  fact  that  all  my  desires  were 
fulfilled  in  God.  I  desired  nothing ;  feared  nothing ;» willed  nothing. 
I  feared  nothing ;  that  is  to  say,  I  feared  nothing,  considered  in  its  ulti- 
mate results  and  relations,  because  my  strong  faith  placed  God  at  the 
head  of  all  perplexities  and  all  events.  I  desired  nothing  but  what  I 
now  bad,  because  I  had  a  full  belief,  that  in  my  present  state  of  mind 
the  results  of  each  moment,  considered  in  relation  to  myself,  constitu- 
ted the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  purposes.  I  willed  nothing ;  meaning 
in  the  statement  that  I  had  no  will  of  my  own.  As  a  sanctified  heart 
is  always  in  harmony  with  the  divine  providences,  I  had  no  will  but 
the  divine  will,  of  which  such  providences  are  the  true  and  appropri- 
ate expression.  How  could  such  a  soul  have  other  than  a  deep  peace, 
— a  peace  which  was  not  limited  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  emotional 
part  of  our  nature,  but  which  pervaded  and  blessed  the  whole  mind ! 
Nothing  seemed  to  diminish  It ;  nothing  troubled  it. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  I  was  in  a  state  in  which  I  could  not  be. 
afflicted.  My  physical  system,  my  senses,  had  not  lost  the  power  of 
suffering.  My  natural  sensibilties  were  susceptible  of  being  pained- 
Oftentimes  I  suffered  much.  But  interiorly,  in  the  centre  or  the  soul, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  there  was  divine  and  supreme  peace.  The  low* 
er  soul,  or  the  soul  considered  in  its  connection  with  the  objects  imme- 
diately around  it,  might  at  times  be  troubled  and  afflicted ;  but  the 
higher  or  central  soul,  or  the  soul  considered  in  its  relation  to  God,  and 
the  divine  will,  was  entirely'  calm,  trustful,  and  happy.  The  troubles 
at  the  circumference  originating  in  part  from  a  disordered  physical  con- 
stitution, did  not  affect  and  disturb  the  divine  peace  of  the  centre. 

"One  characteristic  of  this  higher  degree  of  experience  was  a 
sense  of  inward  purity.  My  mind  had  such  a  oneness  with  God,  snob 
a  uuity  with  the  divine  nature,  that  nothing  seemed  to  have  power  ty> 
soil  it  and  diminish  its  purity.  It  experienced  the  truth  of  that  declar- 
ation of  scripture,  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.  As  God  »  pre** 
ent  to  sinners  in  the  matter  of  instructing  ana  reproving,  and  also  in 
that  of  physically  upholding  and  sustaining  them,  even  in  the  very  act 
of  sin,  and  yet  without  being  rendered  sinful  or  contracting  any  moral 
evil,  so  the  person  who  is  truly  pure,  may  see  sinful  acts,  may  hear 
impure  and  sinful  conversation,  or  may  otherwise  be  brought,  provi 
dentisily  or  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  into  connection  with  impurities 
without  contracting  any  stain  from  them.  Such  stains  have  no  affinity 
with  the  pure  mind.  The  pollution  which  surrounds  it,  has  no  power 
upon  it ;  as  the  dark  and  impure  mud  does  not  defile  the  sunbeams 
that  shine  upon  it,  which  rather  appear  brighter  and  purer  from  the 
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contrast    The  sou],  bright  with  the  brightness  which  oomes  from  God< 
966018  to  have  no  knowledge  of  any  darkness  or  evil  in  itself. 

"  But,  though  I  was  so  much  blessed,  I  was  not  conscious  of  any  merit, 
nor  tempted  by  any  suggestions  of  merit  in  myself.  Indeed  1  seemed 
so  united  with  God,  so  made  one  with  the  centre  and  sum  of  all  good, 
that  my  thoughts  did  not  easily  turn  upon  myself  as  a  distinct  object  of 
reflection ;  and,  consequently,  It  would  not  have  been  an  easy  thing 
for  me  to  attach  to  myself  the  ideas  of  desert  or  merit.  If  I  had  done 
vtrtnously  and  meritoriously  by  a  laborious  effort,  the  idea  of  merit 
would  more  naturally  and  readily  have  suggested  itself,  and  I  might 
have  been  tempted  to  indulge  thoughts  of  that  kind.  But  now  that  God 
had  become  the  inward  operator,  and  every  movement  was  a  movement 
originating,  as  it  were,  in  a  divine  inspiration,  and  as  a  holy  life  had 
become  as  natural  to  me  as  the  life  ot  nature  formerly  had  been,  I 
could  not  well  attribute  to  myself,  and  certainly  had  no  disposition  to 
attribute  to  myself,  what  evidently  belonged  to  God.  To  Him,  and  to 
Him  only,  to  hie  goodness  and  his  grace,  I  attributed  all  worthiness,  all 
.praise. 

**  I  regard  the  deprivations  and  sufferings  of  Job,  and  his  subsequent 
restoration  to  prosperity  and  to  the  manifestations  of  the  divine  favor, 
as  a  history  which  illustrates,  as  if  in  a  mirror,  the  process  of  inward 
death  and  inward  *esurection  which  is  experienced  by  those  who  ar- 
rived the  state  of  full  interior  transformation.  God  d  rst  took  away  every 
thing,  and  then  restored  every  thing  as  it  were,  an  hundred  fold .  A  nd  so  in 
the  inward  life.  Our  worldly  possessions,  our  property,  our  influence,  our 
reputation,  our  health,  are  taken  away,  if  God  sees  it  necessary;  He  then 
smites  our  domestic  and  other  affections,  which  have  parsons  for  their  ob- 
jects rather  than  things,  either  by  smiting  and  withering  the  affections  in 
themselves,  or  in  the  objects  to  which  they  are  attached.  He  then  pro* 
coeds  to  crucify  the  subject  of  the  divine  operation  to  any  attachment 
to  and  reliance  on  his  outward  works  as  a  ground  of  merit  and  accep- 
tance. In  its  death  to  everything  where  self  reigns  instead  of  God, 
the  mind  dies  also  to  any  sense  of  its  own  inward  exercises  and  vir- 
tues, so  far  as  they  are  a  ground  of  self-gratulation  and  of  interior  com- 
placency. Nor  does  this  process  stop,  till  the  life  of  nature,  which 
consists  in  inordinate  attachments,  is  entirely  exterminated.  But  the 
soul  can  not  live  without  a  life  of  some  kind.  There  are  but  two,  and 
can  be  but  two  principles  of  moral  life  in  the  universe;  one,  which 
makes  ourselves,  or  the  most  limited  private  good,  the  centre ;  the  oth- 
er, which  makes  God,  who  may  be  called  the  Universal  Good,  the  cen- 
tre. And  by  that  necessary  law  which  says,  where  there  is  life  there 
must  be  a  principle  of  life,  when  pne  of  these  principles  dies,  the  other 
emerges  from  its  state  of  abeyance  and  inactivity,  and  takes  the  place 
of  that  which  has  passed  away.  So  that  when  self  dies  in  the  soul,  God 
lives;  when  self  is  annihilated,  God  is  enthroned.— Fo/.  1,  pp.  193-198. 

We  suppose  many  thoughtful  readers  will  be  readv  to  pro- 
pound the  question,  if  this  great  blessedness  in  Christ  is 
really  the  promise  of  the  gospel  to  every  believgr,  why  do 
*o  few  experimentally  know  it  ?  On  this  point,  Madame 
Guyon  has  the  following  deeply  instructive  remarks,  which 
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all  who  hope  for  heaven,  and  especially  such  as  desire  to  be 
useful  in  the  church,  would  do  well  to  ponder : 

"  There  are  not  many  souls  who  reach  this  state,  and  still  fewer  thai 
reach  it  immediately.  Nature  cries  out  against  the  process  of  inward 
crucifixion,  and  the  greater  number  of  inquirers  after  salvation  stop 
short.  Oh,  if  souls  bad  courage  to  resign  themselves  to  the  work  of 
purification,  without  having  any  weak  or  foolish  pity  on  themselves, 
what  a  noble,  happy,  and  rapid  progress  would  they  make  1  But  gen* 
erally  men  have  too  li:tle  faiih  and  too  little  courage  to  leave  the  shore, 
Which  is  something  tangible  and  has  the  support  offense*  and  go  oat  to 
sea,  with  the  support  of  faith  only.  They  advance,  perhaps,  some  little 
distance  ;  but  when  the  wind  blows  and  the  clouds  lower,  and  tl*e  sea 
is  tossed  to  and  fro,  then  they  are  dejected,  tbey  come  to  anchor*  aid 
often  desist  wholly  from  prosecuting  the  voyage  of  life." 

How  sadly  true  is  this  f 

Madame  Guyon  had  now  received  largely  those  spiritual* 
baptisms,  which  Peter  described  on  the  day  of  Fentecost, 
as  the  burden  of  new  covenant  promise,  **  to  us  and  our 
children."  So  richly  had  she  been  taught  *>f  God,  that  to 
an  extent  of  which  she  was  not  aware,  the  dogmas  of  Po- 
pery, had  passed  away,  or  become  neutralize^  in  her  mind* 

Having  settled  her  husband's  affairs,  it  became' now  a 
question  of  deep  importance  what  should  be  her  future 
course.  This  after  much  prayer  and  consultation,  was  de- 
cided in  favdr  of  removing  to  the  eastern  borders  of  France, 
Rear ,  C*enevat  where  she  would  give  herself  wholly  to 
works  of  charity  and  devotion,  as  was  usual  in  the  Catholic 
church.  Accordingly  she  left  Paris  in  1681,  and  after  an 
Eventful  journey,  took  up  her  residence  at  a  convent,  in  the 
amall  town  of  Gex.  From  this  period,  her  labors  <rf  a** 
tonhhing  power  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  Her  true 
calling  now  began  to  appear. 

••The  work  which  the  Lord  had  assigned  her,  and  which  she  did  not 
yet  understand,  was  wholly  different  from  what,  in  her  limited  view  of 
things,  she  had  anticipated.  God  often  works  thus.  It  is  often  dis- 
ease, that  He  forms  a  sentiment  in  the  hosom,  and  causes  it  to  be  ut- 
tered, of  which  he  who  is  the  instrument  of  its  utterance,  does  not 
know  the  full  import.  And  still  less  does  he  understand  the  hidden 
influences  of  divine  providence,  which  have  placed  the  burden  upon 
his  heart,  rather  than  upon  the  heart  of  another,  and  bave  caused  it 
to  be  proclaimed  at  the  appropriate  time.  He  is  a  prophet  of  God ;  and 
like  most  true  prophets,  is  so  absorbed  in  the  object,  as  to  be  hardly 
conscious  of  his  own  relations  to  it ;  so  that,  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
little  child*  he  utters  truths,  which  are  so  broad  and  effective  in  tbek 
application,  that  they  affect  the  happiness  of  nations,  and  take  hold  of 
tjme  and  eternity. 
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"  Thus  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  when  she  thought  her  great  business 
was  to  make  ointments,  and  cut  linen,  and  bind  up  wounds,  and  tend 
the  sick,  and  teach  poor  children  the  alphabet  and  the  catechism,  (im- 
portant vocations  to  those  whom  Providence  calls  to  them,)  she  uttered 
a  word  from  her  burdened  heart,  in  her  simplicity,  without  knowing  or 
thinking  how  widely  it  would  affect  the  interests  of  humanity,  or 
through  how  many  distant  ages  it  would  be  re-echoed.  And  that  word 
was,  Sanctification  by  Faith. 

"Both  the  thing  and  the  manner  of  the  thing  struck  those  who  heard 
her  with  astonishment.  Sanctification  itself  was  repugnant ;  and  sanc- 
tification by  faith  inexplicable.  In  the  Protestant  Church,  it  would  have 
been  hardly  tolerable  ;  but  in  the  Catholic  church,  which  is  characterized, 
much  more  than  the  Protestant,  by  what  may  be  termed  ceremonial 
observances,  the  toleration  of.  a  sentiment  which  ascribes  the  highest 
results  of  inward  experience  to  faith  alone,  was  impossible.  So  that, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  humble  and  devout  Catholic,  as  she  sup- 
-  posed  herself  to  be,  sh%  found  herself  suddenly  denounced  as  a  heretic, 
but  the  Word  was  in  her  heart,  formed  there  by  infinite  wisdom ;  and 
in  obedience  to  that  deep  and  sanctified  conviction  which  constitutes  the 
soul's  inward  voice,  she  uttered  it ;  uttered  it  now,  and  uttered  it  ahcay*, 
"  though  bonds  and  imprisonments  awaited  her." 

"  She  used  discretion,  however :  but  not  hypocrisy.  She  did  not 
esteem  it  advisable  to  propose  the  highest  results  of  the  religious  life 
to  those  who  had  hardly  made  a  beginning,  and  who  had  not,  as  yet, 
exf>erienced  the  blessing  of  justification.  But  when  she  met  with 
those  who  believed  in  Christ  as  a  Savior  from  the  penalty  of  a  violated 
law,  she  seemed  to  be  impelled  by  a  sort  of  religious  instinct,  origin- 
ating in  her  own  blessed  experience,  to  recommend  Him  also  as  a 
Savior  from  present  transgression,  as  a  Savior  who  can  and  does  com- 
municate his  own  spirit  of  truth,  meekness,  gentleness,  purity,  and 
holiness  of  heart  to  those  who,  in  the  spirit  of  entire  self-renunciation,  • 
look  to  him  believingly  for  these  great  blessings.  She  said  what  was 
in  her,  in  God's  time,  without  variation  and  without  fear,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  did."— Vol.  I.,  pp.  287—289. 

Of  course,  great  agitation  followed  this  teaching.  Some 
believed  and  rejoiced  for  the  consolation ;  while  many  be- 
lieved not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way.  About  this  time 
also,  Lady  Guyon  began  to  publish  Treatises  upon  the  Inte- 
rior Life,  which,  with  an  extensive  correspondence,  occupied 
her  pen  almost  constantly  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  Slill 
"she  never  forgot  the  mission  which  she  now  felt  was  com- 
mitted to  her,  namely,  the  proclamation  to  all  who  bear  the 
name  of  Christ,  of  holiness,  based  upon  faith,  as  their  pres- 
ent privilege  and  possession."  Having  thus  labored  nearly 
two  years  in  the  region  around  Geneva,  and  effectually  es- 
tablished the  gospel  jn  many  places,  the  bishop  forbade  her 
remaining  longer  in  that  diocese.  She  was  therefore  driven 
to  seek  a  temporary  refuge  in  Turin,  Italy ; — but  there  the 
word  of  God  took  effect,  and  many  were  hopefully  brought 
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to  Christ.  From  Turin,  she  returned  to  France,  tarrying 
for  a  season  in  the  ancient  city  of  Grenoble,  where  a  most 
remarkable  revival  spread  from  her  efforts.  Expelled  frofa 
this  place,  and  so  from  others  successively,  she  at  length  de- 
cided on  going  to  Paris. 

Having  reached  the  great  and  gay  capital  in  1686,  from 
which  she  had  been  absent  about  five  years,  Madame  Guyon 
remained  for  a  season  in  comparative  seclusion.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  fame  of  her  writings,  and  the  power  of  her 
teaching,  that  she  could  not  be  hidden.  Inquirers  gradu- 
ally gathered  around  her,  and  at  length  numbers  from  all 
ranks — those  high  at  court,  as  well  as  bishops,  priests,  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne,  &c,  sought  through  Madame  Guyon, 
acquaintance  with  the  gospel.  In  various  other  ways,  also, 
"  the  new  spirituality"  is  her  teaching  was  called,  sounded 
abroad  into  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  church  became  greatly  alarmed,  and  the  civil 
power  was  invoked  to  put  down  thte  heresy. 

It  was  about  this  time,  (1688,)  that  Madame  Guyon  became 
acquainted  with  the  Abbe  Fenelon.  This  great  and  good 
man,  had  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  performed  a  mission- 
ary tour  in  Canada,  and  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  these 
states.*  Returning  to  France,  one  of  the  most  devoted  and 
eloquent  of  the  priesthood,  he  was  called  to  the  very  diffi- 
cult task  of  pacificating  and  converting  certain  Protestant 
provinces,  among  which  Louis  XIV  had  just  before  sent  the 
sword  of  persecution.  Acquitting  himself  nobly  in  this 
work,  Fenelon  was  next  appointed  preceptor  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  heir  to  the  crown,  and  for  his  distin- 
guished services  here,  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Uambray — a  position  of  vast  influence. 

It  was  upon  his.  return  to  Paris,  from  the  distant  province 
of  Poitou,  that  he  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Madame 
Guyon,  Fenelon's  mind  soon  became,  perhaps  it  was 
previously,  deeply  interested  in  the  doctrines  of  the  inward 
life.  Frequent  interviews  followed,  and  a  lengthened  cor- 
respondence of  two  years,  as  the  result  of  which,  he  em- 
braced the  gospel  of  Sanctification  by  Faith,  and  evidently 
entered  richly  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  of  jpnre 
love.     No  historian,  so  far  as  we  know,  gives  any  justuffii 

*  That  Fenelon  was  actually  a  missionary  in  this  country,  contrary 
to  the  statement  of  Prof.  Upham,  we  suppose-  to  be  settled  by  recent p& 
licatinne  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
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of  the  agency  and  influence  which  Madame  Guyon  had  in 
directing  and  maturing  the  Christian  faith  of*  Fenelon. 
Doubtless  for  much  of  that  in  which  he  has  benefitted  the 
church  and  the  world,  we  are  indebted,  instrumentally,  to 
this  remarkable  woman. 

Though  the  wealth,  distinguished  connections,  and  emi- 
nent piety  of  Lady  Guy  on,  shielded  her  for  a  season,  when 
others  of  humbler  name  would  have  fallen  and  did  fall  mar- 
tyrs ;  still  Paris  and  all  the  country  around  becoming  ex- 
cited by  the  new  doctrine  of  the  inward  life,  she  was  at 
length  formally  denounced  as  a  heretic,  and  thrown  into 
prison. 

At  this  juncture,  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  the  ora- 
cle of  the  French  Catholic  Churoh,  undertook  to  silence  the 
new  teachings  with  his  pen.    Accordingly,  after  laborious 

E reparation,  and  special  pains  to  forestall  the  public  mind, 
e  issued  a  book,  entitled  "instructions  on  the  States  of 
Prayer"  in  which  he  personally  attacked  Lady  Guyon,  as 
well  as  her  doctrines.  Fenelon's  approbation  of  this  work 
having  been  sought  and  refused,  he  felt  called  upon  to  give 
the  world  a  full  statement  of  his  views.  Accordingly,  there 
soon  after  appeared  a  volume,  entitled  "  Maxims  of  the 
Saints,"  in  which,  (assuming  Prof.  Upham's  abridgment  to 
be  a  fair  draft,)  with  a  few  abatements  on  account  of  senti- 
ments peculiar  to  the  Romish  church,  the  Archbishop  nobly 
expounded  the  way*  of  salvation  through  Christ,  in  its  sim- 
plicity, freeness  and  power.  Thus,  as  God  permitted  the 
chief  instrument  in  his  great  work  to  be  laid  aside,  tempo* 
rarily,  He  raised  up  another  advocate,  whose  voice  was 
heard  with  deep  reverence,  throughout  France  not  only, 
but  well  nigh  throughout  Catholic  Europe. 

Following  these  first  publications,  a  controversy  was  car- 
ried on  through  the  press,  between  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  in 
which  the  whole  kingdom  became  intensely  interested.  The 
doctrine  of  Sanctification  by  Faith,  was  then,  we  suppose,  as 
fully  canvassed  throughout  France,  as  it  has  been  by  any 
portions  of  the  Americ&n  church,  during  the  last  ten  years. 
And  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  thousands  became 
savingly  instructed  into  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 

For  his  defence  of  the  gospel,  Fenelon  was  banished  from 
court,  and  his  book  laid  before  the  Pope,  with  earnest  de- 
mands of  the  French  King,  that  it  should  be  condemned, 
and  its  author  excommunicated.  But,  surprising  to  relate, 
the  great  truths  of* the  gospel  still  lingered,  and  were  loved, 
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ia  the  Sacred  College  at  Rome  I  We  are  free  to  confess  that 
Protestant  prejudices  had  so  far  possessed  our  mind,  that  we 
were  not  prepared  for  such  a  history  as  Prof.  Upham  has 
sketched  respecting  Fenelon's  trial  at  Rome.  To  know 
that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  mapys  of  the  highest  digni- 
taries of  the  Romish  church,  not  only  adhered  to  the  grand 
truth  of  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ,  but  even  appre- 
hended the  central  idea  of  the  gospel,  sanctijicalion  by 
faith,  was  at  oi*ce  astonishing  and  delightful. 

Many  readers  of  this  paper,  doubtless,  will  contrast  with 
feelings  of  humiliation  and  deep  sorrow,  the  treatment 
which  the  doctrine  of  sanctification  received  from  Romish 
Cardinals,  in  1698,  with  that  which  the  same  truth  received 
at  the  bands  of  American  Presbyterians,  about  184Q. 

♦♦The  pope  [Innocent  XII,]  began  the  unpleasant  work  which  was . 
thus  devolved  upon  him,  by  appointing  a  commission  of  twelve  persons, 
called  con*ultor$,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  book  of  Fenelon, 
and  giving  an  opinion  upon  it.  They  were  directed  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  the  chamber  of  the  master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  Having  dis- 
cussed the  principles  and  expressions  of  the  book,  in  twelve  successive, 
sittings,  they  found  themselves  so  divided  in  opinion  in  relation  to  it, 
that  no  satisfactory  result  could  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  deliberations.  They  were  accordingly  dissolved. 
*  His  next  step  was  to  select  a  commission  or  congregation  of  cardi- 
nal*, in  the  hope,  if  the  work  was  so  heretical  as  it  was  pronounced 
by  some  to  be,  mat  they  would  be  able  to  come  to  some  conclusion, 
which  would  aid  him  in  forming  his  own  decision,  a  decision  which  he 
felt  would  naturally  involve  great  responsibility.  This  body  also  had 
twelve  sittings.  They  found  themselves,  however,  greatly  divided; 
came  to  no  conclusion,  and  were  dissolved. 

He  then  appointed  a  new  congregation  of  cardinals.  They  met  ia 
consultation  no  less  than  fifty-two  times.  The  result  of  their  delibera- 
tion was,  but  by  no  means  with  entire  unanimity,  that  they  extracted 
from  Fenelon's  work  a  number  of  propositions  which  they  regarded  as 
censurable,  and  reported  them  to  the  pope.  After  they  had  advanced 
so  far,  they  held  thirty-seven  meetings  to  settle  the  form  of  the  cen- 
sure. In  addition  to  these  more  formal  meetings,  private  conference* 
on  the  subject  were  frequently  held  by  the  pope's  direction,  and  some- 
times in  his  presence. 

The  cardinals  Alfaro,  Fabroni,  Bouillon  andjGrabriellio,  and  some  others 
perhaps  of  less  note,  took  the  side  of  Fenelon.  Men  of  no  ordinary  learn- 
ing and  power,  they  maintained  with  great  ability,  that  the  doctrine  in 
question  had  anthority  and  support  in  many  approved  CathoHo  writers* 
Tfeey  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  least,  to  defend  the  statements  repeatedly 
made  by  Fenelon. in  his  arguments,  with  Boesuet  and  on  ether  occasions* 
thai  it  was  a  doctrine  not  only  received  but  greatly  cherished  by  many 
pious  and  learned  men  in  all  ages  of  the  church ;  by  Clement,  Cassfw 
Dyonysius,  Thauler,  Gerson,  De  Sales,  John  of  the  Cross,  St  Theresa* 
thrbish*p.cf Jtelky>a«io<b^  add* 
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that  there  was  not  more  of  such  learned  and  pious  authority  in  its 
favor,  than  there  tfas  of  scripture  and  reason.  Gabriellio  said,  on  one 
occasion,  expressly,  that  it  was  a  doctrine  conformed  to  (he  Scriptures, 
the  Fathers,  and  the  Mystics. 

They  did  not,  however,  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  pure  love, 
exclude  the  idea  of  a  suitable  regard  to  our  own  happiness.  They 
seem  to  have  taken  the  ground  that  God  and  ourselves,  considered  as 
•objects of  love,  are  incommensurable;  and  consequently  that  the  mo- 
tive of  God's  love,  exceeding  the  other  beyond  all  comparison,  practi- 
cally absorbs  and  annihilates  it.  So  that  a  soul  wholly  given  to  God, 
may  properly  be  said  to  love  God  alone.  But  the  doctrine  of  Go» 
alone  does  not  exclude  other  things,  since  God  is  Ait  in  All.  In  other 
words,  in  loving  God  for  Himself  alone,  who  is  the  sum  of  all  good, 
we  can  not  help  loving  ourselves,  our  neighbor  and  every  thing  else  in 
their  proper  place  and  degree.  Alfaro,  in  concluding  some  remarks, 
al  one  of  these  meetings,  read  a  letter  addressed  many  ages  before,  by 
St.  Louis  of  France,  to  one  of  his  daughters,  in  which  he  advised  her 
to  do  every  thing  from  the  principle  of  pure  love, 

*  *    <  *  *  "They  went  so  far  as 

to  intimate  that  if  the  doctrine  of  pure  love  were  condemned,  sus- 
tained as  it  was  by  such  a  weight  of  authority  and  argument,  and  en-' 
circled  as  it  was  by  so  many  strong  affections,  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
produce  a  schism  in  the  church." — Vol.  //.,  pp.  270—281. 

The  controversy  unfolding  the  idea  of  a  substantially 
pure  gospel,  having  spread  throughout  Prance,  and  now 
transferred  to  Rome,  occupied  the  Papal  councils  there, 
about  two  years,  before  even  rf  qualified  condemnation  of 
Fenelon's  book  could  be  procured,  the  king  of  France  mean- 
while exerting  himself  to  this  end. 

"  It  was  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1609,  that  a  decree  was  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  pope,  condemn- 
ing the  book  of  Fenelon,  or  perhaps  more  properly  condemning  twenty- 
three  propositions,  which  purported  to  be  extracted  from  it.  *The  pope, 
however  took  the  pains  to  say,  and  to  have  it  understood,  that  they  were  ' 
condemned  in  the  sense  which  they  might  bear,  or  which  they  were 
actually  regarded  as  bearing  in  the  view  of  others,  and  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  were  explained  by  Fenelon  himself.  "  The  pope,"  says 
Monsieur  de  fiausset,  "had  openly  declared  on  many  occasions,  that 
neither  he  nor  the  cardinals  had  intended  to  condemn  the  explanations, 
which  the  archbishop  of  Cambray  had  given  of  his  book." — Vol.  //., 
#.290. 

Respecting,  Madame  Guyon,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  only 
toajjd,  that  being  released  from  her  first  imprisonment  of  a 
fewjmonths — the  influence  of  her  writings  and  labors  were 
soon  again  widelyJelt,  and  abundantly  owned  of  God.  But 
Bow  the  rage  of  wicked  men  threw  her  into  the  Bastile,  where 
she  remained  in  solitary  confinement  four  years.    The  suffer. 

w* 
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Ings  of  that  terrible  place  quite  destroyed  her  constitution. 
Being  released  in  1702,  she  but  exchanged  the  gloom  of  a 
dungeon,  for  the  sorrows  of  banishment  from  early  friends 
and  from  her  only  daughter.  She  died  at  the  city  of  Blok, 
in  great  peace,  A.  P.  1717,  aged  69. 

The  preceding  sketch  will,  it  is  thought,  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  type  of  piety  which  Ma- 
dame Guyon  inculcated  and  realized  in  her  ow/i  life :  though 
it  will  fail,  we  are  aware,  to  convey  a  just  estimate  of  the 
astonishing  labors  and  vast  influence  of  this  remarkable  wo» 
man.    Indeed,  the  light  of  eternity  can  only  reveal  that. 

Nor  ought  the  distinct  acknowledgment  to  be  omitted, 
that.in  Professor  Upham,  the  great  revival  in  the  French 
Catholic  Church,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  has  at 
length  found  a  competent  historian.  Both  by  his  peculiar 
College  studies,  and  by  rich  experience  of  that  grace  con* 
cerning  which  he  has  so  frequently  spoken  through  the  press, 
this  gentleman  is  qualified  to  lay  open  in  a  discriminating, 
copious,  and  most  attractive  form,  an  invaluable  chapter  of 
ecclesiastical  history ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  a  vol- 
ume of  spiritual  instruction  admirably  suited  to  every  class 
of  inquirers* 

In  now  bringing  this  review  to  a  close,' it  remains  but  to 
touch  upon  some  of  the  practical  reflections,  which  a  study 
of  the  Life  and  times  of  Madame  Guyon  have  suggested,  and 
which  seem  to  us  deserving  of  special  consideration.     Aid 

1.  The  Scripture  doctrine  of  Dimne  retribution  following 
those  nations  which  openly  reject  ana  persecute  the  gospel,  in- 
vites remark.  But  want  of  room  utterly  precludes  going 
into  this  subject  further  than  to  say,  that  the  history  of 
France  for  the  past  hundred  years,  and  even  its  condition 
to-day  reveal  the  bloody  and  terrible  consequences  which 
may  be  expected  by  every  nation,  that  through  its  rulers  de- 
terminedly make  war  upon  Christ,  as  did  that  kingdom  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Nattons,  as  such,  exist  onlr 
in  this  world:  and  with  them  God  deals  in  providential, 
though  certain  retribution.  Would  that  our  own  Republic 
might  learn  this  fact,  ere  it  be  too  late! 

§.  We  may  disabuse  our  minds  respecting  the  character 
of  those  who  in  different  ages  of  the  Church  have  been 
stigmatized  as  Mystics  and  Quietists,  so  named  because 
their  doctrine  of"  the  inward  life,"  was  amounted  mystical; 
and  because  deep  quietude  or  rest  of  spirit  was  a  prominent 
characteristic  of  their  lives.      Ecclesiastical  history  dfe* 
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courses  largely  of  these  people,  in  a  manner  somewhat 
vague,  and  not  a  little  contradictory — though  always  agree- 
ing in  one  thing,  namely,  that  they  wefe  fanatical,  corrup- 
ters of  the  faith,  guihy  of  monstrous  follies,  and  were,  be- 
sides, great  troublers  of  the  Church.  We  now  know  that 
"Mystics"  and  "Quietists"  denote  substantially  the  same  faith) 
and  that  this  was  the  religion  of  Lady  Guyon  and  Arch- 
bishop  Fenelon.  The  testimony  of  Catholic  and  other  wri* 
ters  is  quite  uniform  upon  this  point.  A  celebrated  French 
writer  (quoted  by  Professor  Upham,)  in  the  annals  of  his 
own  times,  has  the  following  items  of  collateral  proof: 

u  1685,  July  10th.  I  am  informed  that  a  Jesuit  named 
"  Molinos,  has  been  put  into  the  inquisition  at  Rome,  accused 
"of  wishing  to  become  the  chief  of  the  New  Sect  called 
*Qufetists,  whose  principles  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
**of  the  Puritans  in  England.". 

This  was  Abbe  Molinos,  the  distinguished  priest  and  re- 
former,, in  Spain  and  Italy,  cotemporary  with  Lady  Guyon, 
an  idea  of  whose  ministry  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  after  his  death  near  twenty  thousand  letters  were  found 
among  his  papers,  from  all  classes  of  persons,  seeking  in- 
struction and  guidance  in  the  way  of  life.  His  principles 
irere  similar  to  those  of  ofir  Puritan  fathers,  m  that  he  in- 
sisted upon  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ.  It  is  only  yi 
such  incidental  ways,  and  by  the  merest  hints,  that  we  can 
ascertain  the  truth  respecting  many  of  the  noblest  men  of 
past  ages. 

The  histories  lying  before  us,  which  seem  to  grudge  the 
Mystics  and  Quietists  any  thing  but  an  ill  name,  trace  them 
op  to  the  second  century,  and  describe  them  at  first  as  "a 
melancholy  set  of  men>"  whose  faith  grew  out  of  the  Pla- 
tonic Philosophy,  &c.  In  the  fourth  century,  Mosheim  says, 
they  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  Greece  and  Syria,  and 
and  from  thence  spread  through  "  the  whole  Christian  world 
with  amazing  rajpidity."  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  preju- 
diced historians,  even,  so  far  as  we  can*  discover,  do  not  con- 
vict these  people  of  immoralities — but  charge  them  with  the 
fanaticism  of  seeking  in  absurd  ways,  a  deep  communion 
with  God, — with  mortifying  the  senses; — withdrawing  the 
mind  from  all  external  objects; — with  a  holy  sort  of  indo- 
lence, Ac.  Again,  in  the  fifth  century  we  hear  of  the  Mys- 
tics, pretending  to»  high  degrees  of  perfection,  and  drawing 
after  them  a  vast  number,  "  by  the  striking  appearance  of 
their  austere  and  singular  piety."    In  the  ninth  century  they 
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are  prominent  in  history, — the  same  wrong-headed,  solitary 
fanatics,  we  are  assured,  as  ever ;  and  again  also  in  the  twelfth, 
In  the  thirteenth  century  j  they  appear  as  the  formidable  oppo- 
sers  of  the  Schoolmen,  "rejecting  every  thing  that  bore  the 
least  resemblance  to  argumentation  or  dispute  about  matters 
of  doctrine  and  opinion,  confined  their  endeavors  to  the  ad* 
vancement  of  inward  piety,  and  the  propagation  of  devout 
and  tender  feelings,  and  thus  acquired  the  highest  degree  <rf 
popularity ! "  ]n  the  fifteenth  century,  these  ancient  heretics 
again  appear,  triumphing  over  the  Scholastic  Theology,  and 
are  found  to  number  "  some  men  of  distinguished  merit," 
such  as  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Savanarola,  &c.  -  And  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  lo,  Ecclesiastical  History  discovers,  that, "if 
any  sparks  of  real  piety  subsisted  under  this  despotic  empire 
of  superstition,  they  were  only  to  be  found  among  the  Mys- 
tics!" What  the  Mystics  and  Quietists  were  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  fragments  of  Abbe  Molinos'  writings,  the  Life  of 
Fenelon,  the  Memoirs  of  George  Fox,  and  the  works  of 
William  Law,  abundantly  teach. 

The  truth  unquestionably  is,  .that  amid  great  diversity  of 
outward  religious  form,  and  allowing  that  some  individuals 
bearing  their  name,  wer$  really  fanatics  and  strangely  de- 
luded, still  toe  are  to  seek  among  the  Mystics,  for  a  chief  pari 
aLthe  true  church  of  Christ,  during  the  darkest  ages  of  tit 
man  of  Sin.  And  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  some 
capable  hand  will  ere  long  undertake  the  research  of  evol- 
ving from  ancient  records,  their  true  history.  They  would 
thus  give  to  the  world,  as  we  doubt  not  this  would,  new  chap- 
ters of  delightful  interest,  respecting  the  existence  of  com- 
munities of  eminent  Christians,  and  the  glorious  workings 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  at  places  and  times  of  which  we  are 
ignorant. 

3.  The  Memoir  of  Lady  Guyon,  will  aid  in  forming  a 
more  intelligent  and  just  opinion,  than  now  prevails,  res- 
pectin?  the  religious  character  of  Catholics.  The  descend- 
ants of  English  Non-conformists,  and  of  French  Hugtrenots 
and  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  Americans  have  been  educated  in 
such  intense  hatred  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  name 
of  Catholic,  that  the  popular  sentiment  respecting  it,  is  al- 
together uncandid  and  unjust.  We  yield  to  none  in  abhor- 
rence of  the  spiritual  despotism  of  Popery ;  nor  do  we  for- 
get that  many  of  its  leading  dignitaries,  h^ve  been  monsters 
of  wickedness.  But  what  then  ?  So  have  wicked  mm* 
and  atrocious  systems  of  cruelty  nestled  in  the  bosom  of  tfr» 
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Protestant  Church.  While  it  is  equally  true  that  many  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  of  past  ages,  in  science,  in  gov- 
ernment, and  in  religion,  were  Orthotics. .  And  in  modern 
times,  this  communion  has  unquestionably  numbered  multi- 
tudes who  were  among  the  most  devoted  children  of  God. 
A  church  that  has  reared  such  members  as  Xavier  and  Tau- 
lerus,  Kempts  and  Lopez,  Pascal  and  Fenelon,  Catharine  of 
Genoa  and  Madame  Guyon,  and  in  our  own  days,  Arch- 
bishop Cheverus  and  Father  Matthew,  ought  not  to  be  un- 
sparingly denounced,  nor  thought  destitute  of  God's  saving 
presence  and  Spirit. 

We  know  it  may  be  said  that  "  Popery  is  always  intoler- 
ant and  persecuting."  This  is  too  true ;  but  Protestants, 
possessing  far  greater  light,  have  exhibited  a  measure  of  the 
isame  bad  spirit.  "  Popery  withholds  the  Bible  from  her 
subjects."  This  is  indeed  a  great  wrong;  but  50  does  Prot- 
estant and  republican  America  withhold  the  book  of  God 
from  near  three  millions  of  our  countrymen.  "Romish 
Priests  bind  men  with  superstitious  rites,  forbid  freedom  of 
thought,"  &c.  So  they  do;  and  so  does  more  than  one 
Protestant  sect  in  our  midst,  bind  the  conscience  with  creeds, 
and  human  systems,  some  points  of  which  the  bulk  of  the 
church  never  did  understand,  and  other  points  of  which  are 
grossly  unscriptural.  *  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  also,  that  * 
M  the  very  individuals,  tm  account  of  whom  this  paper  would 
honor  the  Romish  Communion,  were  essentially  protestant 
in,  it,  and  were  persecuted."  Some  of  them  were — and  sor- 
ry we/  are  to  add,  that  a  humiliating  parallel  does  not  here 
fail;  for  .within  the  last  ten  years,  numbers  of  unquestioned 
piety,  have  been  loaded  with  reproaches  and  driven  from 
the  churches  of  this  land — for  confessing  the  same  faith  as 
Fenelon's; — theddctrine  of  Sanctification  by  Faith. 

We  ought  to  love  and  esteem  the  Catholic  church  for  the 
numbers  of  great  men  she  has  given  to  our  world.  And 
while  we  are  jto  expose  and  rebuke  her  errors  and  wickbd- 
ne$%  this  ought  to  be  done  with  a  measure  of.  tenderness, 
remembering  how  far  we  Protestants  have  also  been  tempted. 
It  is  strongly  hoped  that  God  is  sending  to  this  land  multt- 

*  It  will  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  thjH  apparently  harsh  remark* 
we  trust,  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  taught  in  the 
Episcopalian  Liturgy,  to  thef  doctrine  of  the  damnation  of  no/i-ele&In- 
fmrits  in  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith ;  and  to  the  teaching  and 
usage  of  Close  Baptists,  that  there  is  no  gospel  church  or  gospel  ministry, 
*&ve  anwng  themselvei,  who  liave  heea  regularly  immersed. 
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tudes  of  Catholics  from  the  old  world,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  converted  to  the  truth  and  made  free.  It  therefor^ 
becomes  us  all  to  purify  ourselves  thoroughly  from  the  stains, 
similar  in  kind,  though  perhaps  much  less  aggravated  than 
those  from  which  it  is  sought  to  emancipate  our  foreign  popu- 
lation. 

In  view  of  such  considerations  as  these,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  sympathize  with  some  of  the  associated  movements  x 
of  the  day  against  the  Romish  Church;  nor  to  see  the  wis- 
dom of  frequent  sweeping  attacks  from  the  pulpit  and  reli- 
gious press,  upon  the  Catholic  faith.  And  because  too,  of 
our  entire  confidence,  that  Catholics  in  this  land,  if  not  em- 
bittered by  what  shall  appear  to  them  sectarian  assaults,  and 
thus*  thrown  beyond  our  reach,— must  in  spite  of  priest- 
ly domination,  become  enlightened  in  the  truth,  and  raised 
above  the  power  of  a  superstitious  hierarchy, — we  have  iiot 
participated  in  the  alarms  that  this  Republic  is  likely  to  fall 
under  the  tyraiyiy  of  Rome. 

4.  Another  topic  suggested  by  the  memoir  of  Lady  Guy- 
on,  respects  the  propriety  and  duty  of  women  becoming  reli- 
gious teachers.  We  do  not  suppose  the  Bible  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  females  to  office  in  the  Christian  Church ; 
but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  designs  they  should  occupy  a  more 
active,  efficient  position  in  what  might  be  termed  the  general 
ministry  of  instruction,  than  is  allowed  by  most  denomina- 
tions, seems  quite  apparent.  We  see  not  how  a  thoughtful 
Christian  can  peruse  this  memoir  without  being  forced  to  such 
conclusion. 

The  Scriptures  declare  it  to  be  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
gospel  times,  that  upon  our  sons  and  daughters — upon  our 
servants  and  handmaids,  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  out,  and 
they  shall  prophesy.  One  of  the  Deacons  first  chosen  in  the 
Christian  Church,  had  four  virgin  daughters  all  of  whom 
prophesied;  that  is,  taught  others  the  will  of  God — commu- 
nicated to  the  people,  (at  what  places  or  times  is  not  mate- 
rial,) messages  \jftoch  were  revealed  to  them  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  Madame  Guyon  did  the  same.  Nevertheless 
there  are  few  denominations  of  Christians  at  the  present 
day,  that  would  allow  this  thing  which  God  ordained  and 
has  so  abundantly  blessed. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  in  this  connection  to  examine 
the  popular  interpretation  of  those  passages  in  which  Paul 
prohibits  women  speaking  in  the  churches,  usurping  authority, 
&c, — since  in  the  same  Epistle  in  which  this  prohibition  oc- 
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curs,  the  Apostle  gives  instruction  how  females  should  pray 
and  prophesy  in  their  meetings,  (ICor.  11:  4 — 6;) — and  in 
another  Epistle  he  names  with  high  commendation  those  wo- 
men who  were  commissioned  with  the  business  of  a  sister 
church;  who  were  his  "helpers  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  who 
"labored  much  in  the  Lord,"  (Ro.  16 :  1—12^  We  are  riot 
disposed  to  trifle  with  this  subject  by  admitting  for  one  mo- 
ment, that  Paul  contradicts  himself:  or  that  he  forbid* what 
the  Holy  Ghost  commands.  The  truth  is,  that  in  very  ma- 
ny churches,  three-fourths  of  the  whole  body,  and  nearly  all 
the  spiritual  portion  of  the  membership  are  females.  And 
there  is  abundant  reason  to  know  that  they  are  at  times  rich- 
ly anointed  of  the  Spirit  to  speak  his  truth — to  reprove  the 
ungodly — and  to  comfort  and  guide  the  doubting.  But  thor- 
oughly impressed  with  Jhe  conviction  that  it  is  improper,  not 
to  say,  indecent,  for  them  to  speak  in  religious  meetings,  their 
own  growth  in  the. divine  life  is  hindered,  and  the  work  of 
God  around  theiri  marred  and  even  arrested.  And  is  not 
one  cause  of  the  present  inefficiency  of  churches  to  be  sought 
in  the  fact  that  pious  females  are  kept  fa  such  a  position  of 
deep  inferiority? 

We  might  almost  as  well  believe  there  is  no  Holy  Ghost  as 
to  deny  that  such  women  as  Madame  Guy  on,  Mary  Fletcher, 
Elizabeth  Heyrick,  and  other  individuals,  (some  of  our  own 
time,)  were  anointed  of  God  to  bear  a  part  of  the  ministry 
of  the  word.  .  Their  lives  and  labors  demonstrate  the  fact. 
With  the  Apostle,  they  can  say  respecting  very  many  ran- 
somed souls,  "ye  are  seals  of  our  ministry."  > 
5.  The  last  topic  of  remark  induced  by  the  Memoir,  of 
which  we  now  take  leave,  is  this :  The  seasons  of  great  and 
wide  religious  awakening,  by  means  of  which  a  pure  t 
Christianity  has  been  preserved  in  the  earth,  have  been  Re- 
vivals of  the  doctrine  of  Entire  Sanctification*  or  pure  love. 
It  is  singular  that  this  striking  fact  has  been  so  completely 
overlooked. 

,  With  the  light  that  has  been  recently  shed  upon  this  point, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  Pure  Love, 
ora^it  is  now  nick-named  "  Perfectionism,"9  was  the  faith 
of  th<*  whole  church,  down  to  the  times  of  Augustine,  in 
the  fourth  century.  From  that  period  the  church  became 
so  deeply  corrupted  that  we  have  been  left  in  doubt  as  to 
the  existence  of  pure  societies  of  Christians,  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  ypars.  •  The  statements  of  Prof.  Upham,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  occasional  admissions  and  incidental 
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bints  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  now  show  that  daring  thfe 
long  period  there  existed  a  people  .called  Mystics,  who. 
taught  the  doctrine  of  Sanctificttion  through  the  indwelling 
Spirit,  and  that  great  Revivals  from  age  to  age,  occurred  ifi 
connection  with  their  labors.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  id 
confessed  that  fthis  people,  who  insisted  so  strongly  upon 
Sanctification,  or  the  Inward  Life,  possessed  all  the  real 
piety  there  was  known  to  be  on  the  earth. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  wonders  of  .God's  redeeming 
grace  throughout  FraAce  and  Italy,  (and  we  think  we  might 
add  other  parts  of  Catholic  Europe,)  were  manifested  in 
connection  with  the  revival  of  this  same  truth.  NeaTly  at 
the  same  time,  the  mighty  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  followed  the  preaching  of 
the  same  essential  doctrine,  by  George  Fox  and  others  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

About  fifty  years  later,  the  same  precious  gospel  was 
revived  among  the  Moravians,-  and  by  them  taught  to  Wes- 
ley ;  through  whose  Apostolical  labors,  the  doctrine  of  Holi- 
ness or  Christian  Perfection,  was  spread  anew  over  the 
British  Isles,  throughout  the  American  colonies,  and  exten- 
sively upon  the  continent,  bringing  salvation  to  many 
thousands. 

And  ere  the  great  revivals  which  sprang  up  in  this  land, 
twenty  years  ago  had  ceased,  the  same  truth,  present  com- 
plete redemption  from  all  sin  through  faith  in  Christ,  was 
again  revived  and  pressed  upon  the  forgetful  heart  of  the 
church,  so  that  now  this  has  become  a  chief  topic  of  in- 
quiry,  among  serious  and  devout  minds  throughout  the 
states !  "  O,  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God ! " 

We  do  not  intend  to  say,  that  every  season  of  wide  spread 
and  glorious  reformation,  in  past  ages,  has  brought  up  apew 
this  doctrine  of  the  Inward  Life,  or  Christian  Perfection. 
And  two  facts  account  for  these  exceptions.    In  the  first 

1)lace,  there  have  prevailed  in  sections  of  the  church,  a  phi- 
osophy  of  depravity  and  a  theory  of  moral  obligation,  that 
rendered  the  idea  of  keeping  our  Fathers  commandmmte 
an  utter  impossibility.  Of  course,  it  should  not  b«v  ex* 
pected  that  religious  awakenings,  in  such  communities* 
would  be  likely  to  bring  out  the  iull  blessedness  and  power 
of  the  gospel.  In  the  second  place,  one  class  of  reforma- 
tions have  been  more  or  less  blended  with  state  nflairs,  and 
guided  and  controlled  by  princes  dnd  politicians.    In  such, 
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it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  a  work  of  the  Spirit* 
'  altogether  pure  and  deep.  The  great  reformations  in  the 
days  of  Luther  and  Zwingle,  John  Knox,  and  the  English 
Nonconformists,  were  of  this  class.  But  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, we  think  it  quite  just  to  say,  that  every  past  season 
of  the  remarkable  spread  of  Christianity,  has  been  a  revival 
of  thb  same  doctrine,  whether  called  pure  love,  sanctification 
by  faith,  or  Christian  perfection. 

And  this  opens  to  us  the  time  doctrine  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Here  are  unfolded  the  promised  blessings  of 
the  new  covenant.  The  church  is  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
"last  days."  The  Divine  Spirit  is  abroad  in  the  earth,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  the  Executor  of  Christ's  will  and  Testa- 
ment And  it  is  a  significant,  a  solemn  fact,  that  cavils,  and 
reproaches,  and  persecutions,  (both  in  the  church  and  out 
of  it,)  are  not  now  directed  against  the  one  living  Father, 
nor  so  much  against  Jesus  Christ  the  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  risen  Savior,  but  against  the 
My  Ghost.    (See  Matthew  12:  31,32.) 

On  this  topic  Madame  Quyon  has  the  following  deeply-in* 
structive  remarks,  which  are  commended  to  the  prayerfuj 
consideration  of  such  brethren  as  have  strongly  opposed  the 
doctrine  of  a  pure  love,  and  with  which  this  paper  is  con- 
cluded. 

"  Daring  the*  period  of  the  Old  Testament  dispsnsaffons,  there  were 
several  of  the  Lord's  martyrs,  who  suffered  for  asserting  the  existence 
of  the  one  true  God,  and  for  trusting  in  fclim. .  The  doctrine  of  the  one 
true  God,  in  distinction  from  the  heathen  doctine  of  a  multiplicity  of 
gods*  was  the  test  by  which  conflicting  opinions  were  tried ;  and  in 
supporting  which  there  were  some  who  were  martyrs  to  this  important 
N  truth. 

**At  a  later  period  another  great  truth  was  proclaimed,  that  of  Jesus 
Christ  crucified  for  sinners.  This  was  a  truth  so  much  at  variance, 
either  in  the  principle  or  the  facts  of  irs  announcement,  with  men's 
pre-conceived  opinions  and  feelings,  that  it  natujally  arrested  their  at- 
tention, and  provoked  their  hoslili.y.  And  accordingly,  in  the  primi- 
tive times  of  the  Christian  church,  there  were  thore  who  suffered  and 
who  shed  their  blood  for  this  truth.  A 

"At  the  present  time  there  are  those  who  are  MBrhjrs  of  Me  Hoff 
OhosL  In  other  words,  there  are  those  who  suffer  fyr  proclaiming  the 
great  truth,  that  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  souls  of  men  has 
come ;  and  especially  for  proclaiming  their  personal  and  entire  de- 
pencUnce  on  his  divine  presence  and  influence.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
raRE  love,  the  doctrine  of  sanctification  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within 
us.  as  the  Life  of  our  own  life,  which  is  to  be  the  test  of  spiritual  per- 
ception and  fideli  y  in  the  present  and  in  future  times.  The  Spirit  of 
God,  in  the  language  ofjbe  prophet  Joel,  is  to  be  poured  out  upon  aU flesh. 
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"Those,  who  have  suffered  for  the  doctrine  of  Joint  Chrift  crudfd 
for  the  wortf*  tint,  hare  been  truly  glorious  in  the  reproach  and  sw- 
rove  they  have  endured ;  but  thote  who  have  suffered,  and  are  des- 
tined to  suffer,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  coming  and  of  the  triumphant 
reign  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  men's  souls,  will  not  be  less  so.  The  doc- 
trine of  Christ  crucified  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  is  essentially  triumphant' 
8atan  has  ceased,  in  a  great  degree,  to  exercise  his  power  against  thote 
who  receive  and  believe  it  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  attacked  and 
will  attack,  both  in  body  and  in  spirit,  those  who  advocate  the  dojria* 
km  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  have  felt  his  celestial  impulse  aid 
power  in  their  own  hearts."—  VoL  2,  pp.  52,  53. 


t 
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THE  EVIDENCE  OP  THE  WORLD'S 
ULTIMATE  REFORM. 

BY  MV.  S.   H.  WALDO, 

DOVER. 

Delivered  before  the  Soc.  of  Inquiry  f  Obertin,  April  9, 1849. 

Thb  history  of  this  world  presents  us  man  in  no  envi- 
able light.  And  must  his  future  history  correspond  with 
the  past?  Must  war  continue  to  rage,  oppression  to  tram* 
pie  its  hapless  victims  in  the  dust,  and  stupid  animalism  de- 
base our  common  humanity?  These  are  questions  of  deep 
interest  to  benevolence  and  philanthropy. 

To  those  who  feel  for  human  woe,  any  intimations  of  a 
happy  reform  yet  coming  over  this  world,  will  be  hailed 
with  no  ordinary  delight.  Such  intimations,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  actually  given  as  intimations  adapted  to  stimulate 
the  hopes  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  labor  and 
pray  ior  the  good  of  our  race,  especially  when  contem- 
plated as  so  many  items  of  evidence,  in  a  combined  form 
like  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  pointing  with  a  steady  hand 
to  the  divine  purpose  of  redeeming  and  greatly  elevating 
the  human  family. 

The  subject  that  I  would  respectfully  suggest. for  your 
Consideration  at  the  present  time,  is  The  Evidence  tf  the 
World's  Ultimate  Reform. 

I.  The  sacred  scriptures  intimate  and  imply  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  world. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  item  of  evi- 
dence before  the  assembly  now  addressed.  Permit  me, 
however,  to  cite  a  few  texts  by  way  of  refreshing  your 
memories  with  the  biblical  argument  on  this  subject;  and 
also  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  connection  with 
•uch  citations. 

•'In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."-*- 
Oen.  x$.  3.    Has  this  promise  received  a  fulfillment  ?    If  m& 
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it  is  consequently  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  To  refer  its  fulfillment 
to  another  world  and  interpret  it  as  favcrrjng  the  sentiments 
of  universal  salvation,  is  unnatural — the  connection  in 
which  it  is  found  suggests  no  such  reference.  It  obviously 
refers  to  this  world,  and  not  the  .next,  as  the  place  of  its 
fulfillmei^  that  is,  "  in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  bewessed"  in  the  present  world. 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  (or  gospel 
dispensation]  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall 
be  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be 
exalted  above  the  hills;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it 
And  many  nations  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go 
up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob;  and  He  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we 
will  walk  in  his  paths.  For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the 
law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And 
He  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many 
*  people :  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow-shares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks:  nations  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more." — ha.  ii.  2-4. 

When  has  the  spirit  of  war  ceased  since  the  bright  visions  of 
Isaiah  respecting  the  millennial  glory?  After  all  that  was 
done  by  Constantine  and  Theodosius  to  banish  heathenism 
from  the  Roman  empire,  according  to  Gibbon,  the  latter  died 
in  January,  "And  before  the  end  of  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
the  Gothic  nation  was  in  arms/*  Whatever  peace  existed  in 
the  Roman  empire  under  these  illustrious  defenders  of  the 
faith,  does  history, inform  us  that  the  barbarians  had  during 
the  same  time  abandoned  the  practice  and  spirit  of  war? 
If  they  had  not,  then  the  world  has  not  yet  seen  the  peace- 
ful reign  of  Christ,  predicted  in  the  scriptures  of  truth.  For 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  period  that  more  nearly  ap- 
proximates to  the  one  predicted  by  holy  men  who  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  "All  the  ends  of  the 
world  shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  all  the 
kindred  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  thee." — Ps.  xxii. 
27.  "All  nations  whom  thou  hast  made  shall  come  and 
worship  before  thee,  O  Lord :  and  shall  glorify  thy  natfte." 
— Ps.  lxxxvi.  9.  If  these  cheering  promises  have  not  yet 
been  fulfilled,  then  a  glorious  day  is  yet  to  dawn  upon  this 
world.  The  friends  of  God  and  humanity  may  lift  up  their 
heads  and  rejoice  in  view  of  the  blessings  that  await  our 
apostate  and  self-degraded  race. 
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,  Before  proceeding  to  notice  other  considerations  bearing 
upon  the  subject  before  us,  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  that  a 
moral  regeneration  of  human  society  does  no*,  long  exist 
alone.  An  intellectual,  civil,  social*  and  physical  elevation, 
will  naturally  follow.  Let  the  light  of  the  gospel  fall  upon 
the  human  mind,  and  all  the  elements  of  humanity  are 
warmed  into  life,  and  stimulated  into  their  natura^kvelop- 
ment.  Such  is  the  relation  between  our  moral  powers  and 
our  intellectual  and  physical  being,  that  the  rose  does  not 
raore  naturally  bloom  in  spring,  than  such  a  result  follows. 
These  .developments  under  the  control  of  correct  moral 
principle,  in  turn  become  auxiliary  to  a  more  perfect  state 
of  moral  excellence.  This  thought  willtecur  again  before 
me  are  through, 

II.  The  physical  condition  of  man  as  an  inhabitant  of 
this  globe,  corresponds  with  other  intimations  favoring  the 
world's  ultimate  reform.  This  item  of  evidence  must  not 
detain  us  long. 

Were  the  population  of  this  world  to  outrun  the  means 
of  comfortable  support,  society  would  naturally  degenerate. 
Wealth  is  not  indispensable  for  an  intelligent,  refined,  and 
happy  state  of  society.  But  competency  is.  Now  by  a 
aljght  examination  of  the  means  of  support  and  comfort 
provided  by  a  beneficent  creator,  it  will  appear  that  the 
world  is  competent  to  sustain  in,  physical  comfort  a  vast 
aijgmentation  of  its  present  number  of  inhabitants. 

According,  to  Mr.  Sidney  E.  Morse,  the  geographer,  in 
North  America  there  are  five  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile; 
in  South  America,  two ;  in  Oceanica,  five ;  in  Europe,  sixty- 
five;   in  Asia,  twenty-five;  in  Africa,  six. 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  this  continent,  without  any 
reliance  upon  future  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  agriculture, 
would  sustain  some  forty  times  its  present  population, 
2,000,000,000.*  This  estimation  might  have  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  gold  region  of  California,  (it  being  made  at  least 
some  eighteen  years  since,)  a  territory  1000  by  300  miles 
in  extent.  This  calculation  appears  far,  if  not  well  nigh 
infinitely,  too  low.  And  yet,  Yankee  as  I  am,  I  hardly  ~ 
dare  to  venture  a  guess  as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  that 
this  continent  h  capable  of  sustaining  in  physical  comfort 
even  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts  and  the  science  of 
agriculture.    But  when  the  science  of  agriculture  shall  ap- 

*  About  forty  times  its  present  population,  50,240,000. 
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proach  perfection,  and  the  arts  shall  have  come  to  the  same 
condition,  the  number  may  he  almost  illmwtably  increase*. 
Such  is  our  present  ignorance  upon  this  subject,  that  it  fftejr 
not  be  possible  to  calculate  with  any  considerable  accuracy, 
how  many  inhabitants  our  world  would  sustain  in  circun*. 
stances^  comfort,  were  all  the  materials  economically 
worked^L    However,  I 

1.  There  is  light  and  liberty  enough  manifestly  to  sustain 
a  great  multitude  that  no  man  could  with  ease  number. 

2.  The  air  contains  oxygen  and  other  element*  *uffiotesi 
for  how  many  I  am  not  informed,  perhaps  no  one  is. 

3.  The  treasures  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  iron,  and  copper, 
and  lead,  coal,  salt* &c,,  are  immense* 

A  high  state  of  civilization  manifestly  requires  the  use  of 
these  treasures  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  most  useful  minerals  are  the  most  abundant 
Iron  is  moge  abundant  than  gold.  This  analogy  in  some 
form  may  run  through  the  vegetable  and  animal  world. 

4.  If  we  notice. the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  we  find  rich 
provision  made  for  'man  and  the  animal  world  over  which 
he  presides  with  such  thoughtless  stupidity.  There  we  be* 
hold  grasses,  grains,  fruits  and  trees,  in  rich  abundance** 

5.  The  animal  kingdom  also  pours  forth  its  treasures  far 
the  support  and  comfort  of  man. 

Besides  numerous  other  species,  there  is  the  elephant,  tht 
horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  beast  of  the  field  and  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  "the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever  passeth 
fhrough  the  paths  of  the  seas."t  Who,  on  viewing  the 
treasures  provided  for  mark's  physical  comfort,  that  is  not 
lost  to  all  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  is^no} 
ready  to  exclaim  with  Israel's  sweet  singer,  "O  Loud,  <kt 
God,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth." 

The  relation  of  the  various  departments  of  the  extern*! 
world,  interlinking  with  each  other  for  the  promotion  espe- 
cially of  hurrfan  comfort,  and  their  proportion  to  each  other 
reciprocally,  as  it  respects  their  volume,  combine  in  the  er~ 
hibttion  of  divine  wisdom  and  benevolence.  The  animal 
produces  the  vegetable.  The  vegetable  and  mineral  sustain 
the  animal,  excepting  so  far  as  animals  prey  upon  each 
other.  The  animal  having  passed  through  the  natural  prot 
cess  of  decay,  returns  to  the  sustenance  of  the  vegetafofe 
world. 

*  About  60,000  species,     f  Afoot  lOtyOWspecies  or  more. 
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f  Their  proportion  to  each  other,  in  volume  is  so  complete, 
tfrat  I  presume  no  considerable  residuum  of  any  portion  will 
remain  after  the  others  are  worked  up.  That  isr  there  is 
atmosphere  enough,  with  its  various  properties,  for  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms;  minerals  enough  for  the 
vegetable,  and  man,  both  as  an  animal  and  a  beiiurfUed  for 
refined  civilization ;  vegetables  enough  for  the  an^Pworld. 
and  all  human  uses ;  and  animals  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  the  human  race;  The  provisions 
for  sustaining  a  numerous  population  in  oomfon,  are  am- 
pk.  Were  the  resources  of  the  world  fully  developed  ami 
appropriately  employed,  the  physical  efforts  ef  man  to 
meet  his  daily  wants  would  not  much,  if  any,  exceed  the 
amount  demanded  for  the  most  vigorous  health.  Let 
*«ch  a  period  arrive  in  the  history  of  our  world,  and  let 
moral  principle  prevail,  then  study  can  be  more  gener- 
ally prosecuted.  ♦ 

III.  Human  capacity  is  in  harmony  with  "divine  prom* 
ices  touching  the  world's  reform. 

I  have  no  confidence  in  the  notion  that  humanity  self- 
moved  will  reform  the  race.  But  the  capabilities  of  man 
are  <saoh  that  when  appropriately  employed,  he  is  com- 
petent to  rise  to  a  bwh  elevation.  There  is  no  necessity  folr 
him  to  pass  through  a  physical  regeneration  ki  order  to 
reach  such  a  position. 

•  1.  Whatever  differences  may  obtain  among  minds,  they 
harmonize  in  their  convictions  *>f  truth.    One  mind  may 
not  be  competent  to  apprehend   truths  as  readily  as  an- 
other;  *nd  under  certain   circumstances  to  apprehend  it 
at  aH.    But  what  one   mind   intuitively  perceives   to  be 
true,  another  mind  does  not  intuitively  perceive  (viewing 
it  in  the  same   light,)   to   be  false.    If  the  maxim,  "  all 
men  cannot  think  alike,"  is  intended  to  teach  that  minds 
are  so  constituted  that  they  can  not  harmonize  in  their 
convictions  of  truth,  it  is  incorrect.    Any  such  insinuation 
is  slander  of  the   workmanship  of  God   as  displayed   ia 
the  structure  of  the  human  mind.    In  the  broad  field  of 
scientific  inquiry,  is  there  any  want  of  harmony   in  the 
intellectual  world  ?    Do  not  all  minds  concur  in  the  truth 
demonstrated  in  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first 
hook   a^Euclid's   elements?     There  may  be  a  wide  dif- 
ference among  students  respecting  their  talents  and.  dis* 
positions  for  mathematical   study.    But  who   ever  heard 
of  Old  and  New  School   views  in  this  department  of 
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knowledge?  And  how  is  it  with  logic?  Is  *a  difference 
possible  ?  Minds  may  differ  in  matters  of  mere  conjecture, . 
owing  to  variety  in  capacity  and  information;  but  in  logical 
truth  the  shining  links  fasten  every  mind  to  the  same  identical 
conclusion.  The  same  is  true  in  every  Branch  of  knowledge 
strictly  ^tentific*  A  science  that  does  not  produce  identical  * 
convictdjta  the  hum^n  mind  universally,  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  Conscience  is  as  identical  and  univer- 
sal in  its  verdict  as  any  other  function  of  reason.  It  has 
been  well  said,  "when  a  reference  is  made  to  the  in- 
tentions, the  only  appropriate  object  of  conscience,  we  find 
a  more  universal  agreement  among  men  than  is  generally 
supposed."*  The  truth,  as  it  appears  to  me,  will  allow  a 
more  positive  averment,  that  is,  in  passing  judgment  upon 
moral  conduct,  all  minds  concur  when  the  motive  is  given* 
And  the  motive  is  all  that  renders  an  act  virtuous  or  vicious* 
That  motifs  are  the  same  in  their  moral  character,  as 
viewed  by  different  minds,  is  not  a  matter  of  fair  debate: 
that  is,  all  grinds  concur  in  calling  right,  right ;  and  wrong, 
wrong. 

In  judging  of  moral  conduct,  it  always  falls  into  one  or 
the  other  of  those  classes.  It  is  true  that  we  may  be  in  doubt 
in  consequence  of  imperfect  information,  under  which  class 
to  arrange  conduct;  and,  through  ignorance,  we  may  erro- 
neously judge  a?  to  the  real  character  of  the  actuating 
motive.  But  sufficiently  augmented  illumination  produces 
correct  and  identical  conviction  among  all  minds.  Thus 
it  appears  that  minds  are  made  for  harmony  and  -  not 
discord.  It  is  true  that  diversity  exists:  but  it  is  a  diversity 
that  admits  of  a  unity — a  harmony  in  all  convictions  of  truth. 

If  the  human  mind  is  necessarily  discordant  in  its  convic- 
tions of  moral  truth,  of  what  utility  would  be  a  general 
judgment?  How  could  God  justify  his  ways  to  men,  if 
they  were  not  endowed  with  capacity  for  the  apprehension 
of  right?  How  could  He  secure  the  verdict  of  all  intelli- 
gences in  his  favor,  provided  their  moral  judgments  did  not 
harmonize  with  right,  and  consequently  with  each  other t 
It  were  utterly  impossible. 

Again,  what  would  heaven  be  if  filled  with  intuitive 
contradictions?  One  thinks  a  certain  species  of  conduct  to 
be  right,  while  another  as  honestly  condemns  and  abhors 
it    One  sees  infinite  excellence  in  the  character  of  a  bene* 

♦Pres.  Mafcan,  Intellectual  Philosophy,  page  183. 
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volent  God,  while  another  in  the  contemplation  of  the  same 
characteristics  sees  nothing  good,  or  views  them  with  ne- 
cessary dislike.  Such  an  idea  of  the  final  residence  of  the 
redeemed  is  revolting.  And  yet  who  can  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion, if  mind  be  made  to  differ  constitutionally,  and  in  that 
state  passes  to  the  rewards  of  the  blessed?  Anditoiyone, 
to  escape  from  a  conclusion  so  unwelcome,  sugJRts,  that 
mind  may  pass  through  a  physical  change  in  becoming 
qualified  for  the  society  of  heaven,  it  may  be  interrog- 
atively replied,  What  then  would  become  of  the  rational 
confidence  now  entertained  in  our  convictions,  if  we  found 
ourselves  sincerely  believing  personal  convictions  of  truth 
diametrically  opposite,  uncaused  by  different  degrees  of 
mental  illumination?  When  we  possess  different  convic- 
tions of  the  same  truths,  we  always  account  for  such  varia- 
tion by  a  change  in  the  amount  of  mental  illumination. 
Now  let  the  mind  be  induced  to  account  for  a  change  in  its 
hoftest  convictions  of  truth  on  the  belief  of  a  constitutional 
transformation,  and  what  but  the  most  gloomy  infidelity 
would  naturally  follow?  Can  a  mind  act  with  ease  and 
power  when  its  own  honest  convictions  of  intuitive  truth 
receive  no  credeMce  in  its  own  apprehension  ?  And  after 
sueh  conviction  had  fastened  upon  the  intellect,  how  long 
would  the  flame  of  pure  and  ardent  devotion  continue  to 
ascend?  No  such  supposition  is  admissible  in  order  to 
■evade  the  argument  of  identity  of  mental  convictions. 

The  notion  that  mind  is  so  made  that  a  constitutional  jai^ 
jon  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result,  is  a  mistake.    God 
nas  not  framed  his  intelligent  universe  on  that  principle,  nor 
did  the  fall  introduce  it.    And  yet  this  idea  may  be  exceed- 
ingly precious  to  a  particular  class  of  persons,  who  are  more 
fond  of  their  own   opinions  than  they  are  of  the  truth; 
especially  if  it  challenge  from  them  a  frank  acknowledgment 
of  error.     When  closely  cornered  and  no  other  door  of 
-escape  opens,  this  false  maxim  is  exceedingly  convenient — 
"AILmen  are  not  made  to  think  alike."    And  yet  'it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  same  individuals  would  not  be  well  pleased  to, 
be   paid  in  their  own  coin,  if  an  individual  could  give  no 
better  reason  for  rejecting  a  favorite  notion  of  theirs. 

This  notion  is  one  of  a  most  pernicious  character,  adapted 
to  protect  stubbornness  in  its  adhesion  to  false  and  absurd 
notions  in  theology.  Can  not  honest  minds  see  alike  in  the 
examination  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
scheme  ?    Can  they  not  see  alike  respecting  the  doctrines  of 
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depravity,  the  atonement,  and  .the  moral  government  pi 
God  ?  Yes,  they  can  see  alike,  if  competent  to  see  at  aJL 
Can  not  the  nature  and  reasonableness  of  moral  lawlje 
seen  and  of  course  apprehended  alike  1  Yes,  just  as  really 
as  Euclid's  elements  can  be  seen  to  contain  incontrovertible 
truth.  And  on  the  other  hand,  can  not  mind  perceive  ra- 
tional ^ftth  in  the  Panadamic  system — all  men  sinning  ia 
Adam  by  receiving  from  that  ancestor  a  certain  taint  treat* 
ed  as  sin  on  the  part  of  God  ?  No.  God  never  made  a 
mind  adapted  to  perceive  rational  truth  m  such  an  absurd 
theory.  Men  may  have  thought  that  scheme  were  true. 
But  as  for  ever  seeing  the  reasonableness  of  itf  that  is  more 
than  any  mind  ever  did. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  rational  mind  to  perceive  the  reason- 
\  ableness  of  a  system  of  moral  government  based  on  moral 
instinct? — that  is,  God  acts  right  because  He  has  a  ho|y 
nature — unregenerate  men  act  wrong  because  they  possess 
a  bad  nature — and  the  saints  are  imperfect  because  th^r 
.  nature  is  not  wholly  sanctified.  *I  do  not  say  that  good 
men  have  not  adopted  this  erroneous  scheme  as  of  divide 
origin.    But  we  may  affirm  that  God  never  made  a  mJ^A 
to  respond  to  such  nonsense  as  truth.    A  very  little  attffe 
tion  to  the  operation  of  minds  adopting  such  absurditjf* 
will  convince  any  discerning  man  that  such  ideas  are  jget 
received  as  the  verdict  of  reason,  but  on  the  ground,  of 
early  impressions,  convenience,  or  at  any  rate,  not  fifift 
rational  conviction.    Such  persons  affect  to  be  more  rift- 
gious  than  to  receive  the  testimony  of  reason — they  rec$ ' 
fhe  testimony  of  the  Bible.    That  is,  when  they  look  at  j 
clock  to  ascertain  the  time  of  day,l£ev  are  mere  ort~ 
than  to  believe  their  eyes;  they  believe  the  clock  itself.  . 
illustration  of  the  clock,  exposes  also  the  absurdity  of 
notion  that  we  are  not  to  follow  the  dictates  of  consciepiffi* 
but  the  word  of  God.    If  any  consolation  may  be  derHw 
from  being  far  removed  fromVrror,  this  class  of  minds  nffrif 
rejoice  that  they  are  in  little  danger  of  becoming  Tratacaft* 
dentalists ;  unless  extremes,  in  this  instance f  should  matt, 
1  Such  persons  when  pressed  with  the  absurdities  of  their  ctmjL  ■ 
denounce  reasoning  as  mere  human  philosophy,  that  is,     ^ 
illation — moonshine.    They  base  their  views  on  the  ] 
Thus  their  mode  of  discussing  Biblical  topics  reveals  the 
that  truth  with  them  is  not  held  by  the  strength  of  evi 

But  all  this  jargon  of  foBy  results  not  from  an  ap 
ate  exercise  of  those  powers  with  which  we  are  n 
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endowed.  Mind  was  made  to  act  rationally,  and  harmoni- 
ously with  other  minds  existing  under  the  same  wise  and 
benevolent  moral  government. 

2.  The  human  mind  cap  perceive  the  claims  of  God  and 
humanity  in  the  light  of  demonstration. 

Mitid,  to  act  most  powerfully,  requires  a  clear  iriew  of 
important  truth.  Obscure  views  always  diminish  thl  power 
of  truth.  Those  minds  that  possess  faint  impressions  can 
accomplish  but  little  by  way  of  swaying  others  by  strong . 
and  conclusive  argumentation.  The  human  mind  requires 
the  influence  of  truths  viewed  as  of  vast  importance,  in 
order  to  awaken  its  energies  and  call  out  its  power  in  vigor* 
ous  action.  It  needs  the  magic  touch  of  the  "  aiiquid  im- 
mensum  infinitumque." 

Such  iis  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  such  is  the  ra- 
tionality of  the  claims  of  God  and  humanity,  that  We  are 
competent  to  apprehend  with  great  clearness  the  duties  en- 
joined upon  us.  Such  is  our  capacity  for  the  apprehension 
of  moral  truth,  that  the  things  of  another  world  can  sway  ' 
us  with  infinite  ease.  As  the  soul  bows  to  God,  an  1  raises 
its  imploring  gaze  to  the  mercy  seat,  what  flood)  of  emotion 
aid  i&rhat  living  energy  can  be  made  to  start  up  within  the 
htonan  mind !  It  can  feel  and  act  under  the  pressure  of  the 
uftseen  world  with  quenchless  zeal  and  untiring  ardor. 

3,;  We  are  not  only  capable?  of  promoting  greatly  the 
tepjpiness  of  others,  but  of  doing  it  while  urged  onward  by 
a  dfrsire  for  their  highest  good.     We  are  competent  to  act 
benevolently.    But  in  acting  benevolently  we  necessarily 
act  for  infinite  and  not  partial  good.    A  partial  benevolence 
fa  to  absurdity.     No  mind  can  act  in  that  manner.     When 
the  mind  come3  within  the  circle  of  saving  marcy,  it  always 
occupies  this  state.    To  use  the  well-known  language  of  the 
yoilfag  convert,  it  u  loves  everybody."     Thu*  the  soul  is 
emancipated  from  its  selfishness  and  brought  to  act  on  the 
sams  principle  with  a  benevolent  God.    "  God  is  loge,"   And 
*>is  the  mind  stamped  with  his  moral  image.    God  13  happy 
in  acting  for  the  good  of  being ;  and  so  are  angels  and  men. 
Let  rrian  resemble  God  in  the  principle  of  action,  and  the 
ope  kind  of  happiness  is  enjoyed.     O  who  can  correctly 
fcrofriate  the  volume  of  happiness  enjoyed  by  a  sanctified 
tUd  enlightened  world  all  governed  by  the  God-like  princi- 
ple of  pure  benevolence  I 

4.  Human  being?  are  not  only  capable  of  resembling 
(rod"  in  their  principle  of  action  and  kind  of  happiness  en- 
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joyed,  but  they  are  capable  also  of  indefinite  improvement 
in  capacity  of  intellect  and  refinement  of  emotion. 

5.  The  human  family  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement 
in  a  physical  point  of  view  abo.  Much  of  our  physical  suf- 
fering is  doubtless  avoidable.  Were  the  laws  of  life  care- 
fully studied  and  faithfully  practiced,  who  could  predict  the 
happy  results  in  physical  and  mental  vigor,  and  in  the  pro- 
longation of  human  life  7  As  multitudes  now  live,  there  b 
nothing  wonderful  in  the  fact  that  so  much  suffering,  in- 
firmity and  premature  death  ensue.  The  wonder  is  that 
comfortable  health  and  life  continue  as  long  as  they  do. 

Without  prosecuting  farther  this  item  of  evidence  har- 
monizing with  the  divine  promise  that  the  world  shall  ulti- 
mately be  reformed,  it  is  manifest  that  our  race  is  suscepti- 
ble, even  in  the  present  world,  of  becoming  a  happy  portion 
of  God's  intelligent  universe, 

IV.  The  nature  of  the  Christian  religion  b  happily  suited 
to  a  reformed  state  of  mankind ;  and  is  adapted  to  pro- 
duce it. 

1.  The  Christian  religion  is  adapted  to  man  as  a  sinful 
being  living  for  another  world.  Man  as  a  sinner  needs  par- 
don and  peace  of  mind.  These  the  gospel  bestows  upon 
those  complying  with  its  requisitions.  As  an  immortal  and 
accountable  being,  hastening  to  the  retributions  of  eternity, 
he  needs  a  hope  that  will  sustain  him  amid  the  trials  of  life 
and  the  agonies  of  death.  Such  a  hope  the  gospel  furnishes 
—a  hope  that  is  as  "an  anchor  to  the  soul,  both  sure  and 
stedfast,  and  which  enterefh  into  that  within  the  vail." 

2.  The  Christian  religion  is  adapted  to  man  as  an  intel- 
lectual being.  Mind  was  made  for  progressive  thought.  It 
delights  inaction;  and  under  this  condition  it  unfolds  itself. 
The  Christian  religion  falls  in  with  the  pre-established  men- 
tal constitution  of  man.    It  awakens  thought  and  stimu- 

f  lates  the  mind  to  perpetual  and  progressive  effort.  Thus 
the  mind  is  delighted  with  the  exercise  of  thinking,  and  the 
conscious  augmentation  of  its  wisdom  and  development 
Mental  activity  and  the  consequent  delight  spread  through 
the  soul,  are  not  the  nestlings  of  depravity  brought  to  life 
by  the  contemplation  of  divine  truth.  But  they  are  p^rts  ol 
a  divinely  constituted  humanity.  "  Deus  nobis  haec  alia 
fecit'9— God  gave  them  to  us.  1'he  intellectual  treasures  of 
the  n&ind  are  unlocked  and  revealed  by  the  powerful  hand 
of  moral  truth.  All  truth  that  is  important  for  man  to 
know  is  not  embraced  in  the  sacred  scriptures.     Other 
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truth?  scattered  through  the  universe  are  important.  One 
of  our  missionary  brethren  has  well  remarked,*  "  It  is  the; 
combined  light  of  all  truth*  scientific  as  well  as  religious, 
which  is  to  render  so  perfect  and  glorious  the  splendor  of 
the  millennial  day." 

What  folly  to  suppose  that  science,  (the  natural  offspring 
of  mind  quickened  by  the  power  of  moral  truth,)  is  antag- 
onhtical  to  religion?  Is  not  truth  consistent  with  itself? 
fe  there  any  necessary  antagonism  between  the  scientific  and 
moral  world?  Doe3  God  say  one  thing  in  the  splendid  sci- 
ence of  astronomy,  and  the  opposite  in  a  direct  revelation? 
Does  geology  speak  a  different  language  from  the  Bible? 
Does  the  "  stone  book"  contradict  that  made  of  parchment 
or  paper  ?  Truth  is  one,  and  all  efforts  to  stigmatize  truth* 
not  revealed  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  are  adapted  to  produce 
infidelity.         / 

Th6  Christian  religion  retains  its  hold  on  the  human  mind 
on  the  condition  of  progressive  mental  development.  .  Let  a 
Christian  church  have  no  intellectual  progress,  and  the 
shades  of  moral  death  will  fall  upon  it — from  two,  if  not 
more  sources.       / 

1.  Dead  formality.    An  unprogressive  state  of  mind  nat- 
urally produces  an  intellectual  and  moral  paralysis     Pro- 
gress is  as  truly  a  sine  qua  non  in  sustaining  intellectual  or 

moral   vigor,  as  atmospheric  air  is  in  preserving  animal  lite 
and  physical  energy. 

2.  The  human  mind  is  liable  to  entertain  imperfect  and 
erroneous  views.  These,  though  comparatively  harmless 
from  their  inaction  for  a  time,  are  by  and  by  brought  to  life 
by  the  progress  of  society,  or  some  other  providence  of  God. 
Had  the  mind  been  progressive,  these  mistakes  might  have 
b^n  Seen  and  rectified.  But  by  mental  inaction  the  enemy 
has  found  his  way  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  evils  nu- 
merous and  great  afflict  delinquency  during  long  years,  as 
retributions  for  the  violation  of  the  divine  law  of  progress. 

Mind  is  progressive.  Hence  arty  system  of  religion  at 
war  with  this  constitutional  element  of  our  being,  is  at  war 
with  the  arrangements  of  God.  Let  Calvinism  be  pushed 
into  the  position  of  one-idea  immobility,  and  that  moment 
its  influence  begins  to  decline.  For  it  has  taken  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  God — it  tramples  on  the  divine  law  of  pro- 

*Rev.  Justin  Perkins,  Ooroomiah,  Persia;  quoted  from  Pros.  Hitch- 
cocJc't*  Geology. 
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gress.  This  occurs  though  all  its  doctrines  were  in  die 
most  perfect  harmony  with  revealed  truth.  And  if  the  sys* 
tern  be  still  susceptible  of  improvement*  surely  nothing  bet* 
ter  can  be  anticipated. 

Let  Arminianbm  take  the  same  position  of  immobility^ 
and  the  stupor  of  death  will  fall  upon  it,  though  some  of 
its  sentiments  accord  with  truth. 

Unitarianism  falls  under  the  displeasure  of  heaven  not 
only  from  its  other  errors,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  moral 
.nature  of  man  is  not  pressed  with  sufficient  power  to  ap- 
propriately energize  his  intellectual  being.  And  yet  tms 
class  of  nominal  Christians  may  be  very  active  under  cer» 
tain  circumstances  to  advance  the  cause  of  education.  Let* 
this  system  stand  on  its  own  principles  merely,  and  it  will 
by  and  by  fall.  It  possesses  no  organic  life.  The  same  is 
true  of  Universalism,  Campbellism,  and  all  qther  radicafly 
false  systems  of  religion.  Discussion  and  self-will  may  giye 
to  false  systems  of  religion  a  temporary  existence.  But  let 
them  be  compelled  to  stand  on  their  own  inherent  principles 
by  an  elimination  from  all  factitious  circumstances,  and 
they  will  soon  be  found  dead.  And  were  an  intelligent 
jury  called  to  hold  an  inquest  over  them,  their  verdict 
would  he,  Died  by  the  providence  ofQod. 

God  has  a  twofold,  providence  for  the  destruction  of  false 
systems  of  religion,  and  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  true* 
The  mind  is  so  framed  that  it  naturally  loathes  and  repels 
erroneous  schemes.  Men  may  from  selfish  considerations 
cherteh  and  defend  false  systems  of  religion.  But  this  is  the 
work  of  depraved  map  to  do  so ;  not  the  work  of  God  as 
displayed  in  the  appropriate  action  of  the  human  intellect 

Besides  this  species  of  providence,  there  is  another  Iby 
which  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  affected.  A  HeBrew 
youth  was  once  sold  as  a  servant  into  Egypt,  to  whom  iis 
brethren  and  father  subsequently  paid  homage. 

Napoleon  ungenerously  repudiated  his  wife  Josephine, 
but  a  descendant  of  hers  now  rules  Prance. 

In  addition  to  God's  providential  operations,  He  gives  or 
withholds  his  Spirit  as  seemeth  Him  wise  and  good. 

Some  false  systems  may  hold  out  longer  against  a  tend- 
ency to  ruin  than  others.  Just  as  it  is  with  the  human  sys- 
tem under  some  fatal  epidemic.  One  man  may  fall  a* 
once,  while  another  may  linger  for  weeks. 

But  whether  false  systems  die  sooner  or  later,  tfeuyafl 
constitutionally  contain  the  seeds  of  death.     The  human 
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mind  and  divine  providences  are  adjusted  to  the  promotion 
of  truth,  and  not  falsehood,  on  earth.  Nor  must  truth  it- 
self be  pushed  out  of  its  divinely  constituted  relations.  If  it 
is,  it  so  far  becomes  opposed  to  God's  economy  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  his  government.  At  times  particular  ideas 
claim  special  attention.  But  there  is  a  limit  in  pushing 
them.  Let  that  limit  be  transcended,  and  God  will  fight 
•gainst  us.  . 

Some  regard  progress  in  theological  views  as  heresy,  or 
nonsense.  They  have  adopted  a  creed,  perhaps  framed  by 
good  and  wee  men  of  a  past  age.  Modern  views  are  a* 
miter  abomination  to  them.  They  have  a  peculiar  delight  in 
*  crying  and  cutting  themselves  among  the  tombs." 

They  are  very  fond  of  remaining  immutable  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  or  some  other  venerable  basis,  forgetting  that  immu- 
tability in  a  rational  faith  demands  change  corresponding 
with  additional  illumination.  The  same  honesty  that  adopts 
a  creed  in  view  of  evidence,  requires  a  modification  or  re- 
nunciation when  augmented  light  reveals  its  inaccuracies  or 
falsehood.  Hence  a  man  who  adopted  a  creed  honestly  in 
view  of  evidence,  and  yet  refuses  to  change  his  opinion  when 
additional  information  demands  it,  has  no  claim  to  moral 
consistency.    **  He  taketh  Hie  wise  in  their  own  craftiness." 

Any  system  of  religion,  or  type  of  the  Christian  faith  that 
discards  or  discourages  mental  development,  is  in  opposition 
to  the  arrangements  of  God  in  securing  the  perpetuity  of  his  ' 
religion  on  earth.  Hence  every  system  of  heathenism,  ancient 
or  modern,  is  at  war  with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,    ( 
and  God,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  by  overlooking  the  % 
interests  of  man.     There  is  nothing  to  uphold  them  but  * 
stupid  bigotry,  priestly  cunning,  or  state  policy.    What  is 
the  religion  of  the  false  prophet  adapted  to  accomplish  by 
way  of  elevating  man  as  a  rational  being  ? 

And  how  is  it  with  the  religion  of  the  man  of  sfn,  the 
Pope  ?  What,  has  that  mystery  of  iniquity  accomplished 
for  the  mental  elevation  of  Europe  ?  Amo.ig  other  items 
of  mischief,  it  has  aimed  to  hold  free,  immcrtal  mind  in  per-/ 
petual  vassalage.  But  this  iniquitous  system  has  re-acted 
upon  itself,  and  well-nigh  annihilated  all  piety  within  its 
own  pale. 

View  any  other  type  of  defective  Christianity  refusing  to 
make  rational  progress,  and  you  will  see  the  frown  of 
J^&aTen  stamped  upon  it. 
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In  the  planetary  world  two  forces  operate — the  centripetal 
and  centrifugal.  Destroy  the  former,  and  the  planets  run 
wild  through  immensity.  Destroy  the  latter,  and  they  all 
rush  to  the  sun  and  stop.  So  as  it  respects  the  influence  ot 
religion  and  intelligence  in  the  formation  of  human  charac- 
ter. Take  from  man  his  obligation  to  love  and  serve  God, 
and  he  becomes  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  a  wandering,  star. 
Crush  his  intellect,  and  all  that  is  excellent  and  godlike  is 
ruined. 

3.  The  gospel  is  adapted  to  promote  the  civil,  social  and 
physical  interests  of  man.  The  gospel  induces  not  only 
jnental  but  physical  activity.  Thus  competency  and  com- 
fort are  the  attendants  of  Christian  civilization.  Chris- 
tianity promotes  the  interests  of  "  the  life  that  now  is,  as 
well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come."  Civil  government, 
where  Christianity  has  its  appropriate  influence,  is  framed 
for  the  promotion  of  the  universal  good  of  the  state,  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

Who  need  be  informed  that  social  happiness  has  from 
time  immemorial  principally  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  re- 
vealed truth  ?  What  is  the  condition  of  woman  where  the 
moral  light  of  heaven  does  not  fall  ?  Where  man  has  not 
been  made  to  feel  his  relations  tc  God  and  his  fellow,  what  is 
the  social  condition  of  a  mother,  a  wife,  a  sister  ?  But  let 
the  religion  of  heaven  throw  its  happy  influence  upon  a 
given  community,  and  woman  is  raised  from  the  dust,  pol- 
ished like  the  corner-stone  of  a  palace,  and  placed  as  a  com- 
panion by  the  side  of  man.  The  gospel  is  adapted  to  give 
.  our  social  nature  development,  tone  and  purity. 

And  as  it  respects  our  physical  nature,  the  gospel  if 
adapted  to  bless  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul.  It  encour- 
ages temperance,  exercise  and  neatness.  In  short,  all  the 
interests  of  man  for  time  and  eternity  are  protected  and 

[>romoted  by  the  religion  of  Christ.    In  this  respect  it  chal- 
enges  comparisoij  with  any  other  system  ever  propagated 
or  framed  'during  all  past  ages.    The  stars  of  heaven  are  no 
more  eclipsed  by  the  light'ofday,  than  all  other  systems  art 
»  by  the  splendor  of  this. 

4.  The  Christian  system  inculcates  benevolence.  To  act 
on  this  principle,  produces  the  highest  happiness  of  the  actor 
and  the  greatest  good  to  the  community.  And  as  true  be* 
nevolence  is  universal,  not  partial,  it  naturally  seeks  the  sal- 
vation and  improvement  of  the  whole  human  family.  Let 
the  principle  of  benevolence  grasp  the  mind  of  the  church 
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with  sufficient  power,  and  the  glad  news  of  salvation  by 
Christ  is  speedily  heralded  around  the  globe.  The  benevo- 
lence of  the  gospel  commissions  the  church  speedily  to 
spread  it  among  all  nations.        > 

As  the  gospel  strikes  for  the  universal  and  highest  good 
of  our  race,  it  consequently  stands  opposed  to  w»r,  slavery, 
unjust  governmental  arrangements,  erroneous  systems  of 
theology,  wickedness  of  all  kinds,  physical  and  mental  idle- 
ness. Attila  the  Hun,  was  styled  "  the  Scourge  of  God." 
Christianity  is  the  heaven»appointed  scourge  of  all  that 
curses  humanity. 

V;  The  circumstances  and  tendencies  of  the  present  age 
favor 'a  ti  ultimate  reform  of  the  world, 

1.  The  world  has  made  progress  \n  the  sciences  and  the 
arts.  -These  not  only  advance  the  interests  of  human  hap- 
piness when  rightly  employed,  but  they  aid  the  benevolent 
m  reforming  mankind.  Knowledge  in  these  respects,  with 
efficient  effort  for  man's  moral  good,  operates  in  favor  of 
virtue  and  not  of  viGe.  Hence  civilization  increases  the 
facfK ties  of  the  church  for  doing  good.  Let  the  press,  the 
steam  engine,  and  the  telegraph,  be  wielded  by  the  good  for 
the  advancement  ef  Christianity,  and  Christian  civilization, 
with  energy,  and  ajl  the  powers  of  darkness  can  not  stay 
the  progress  of  reform. 

2.  The  yrorld  U  now  occupying  an  advanced  position  for 
the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  history — all  history,  sacred 
anti-profane     This  aho  favors  the  world's  reform. 

3r  Theology  is  in  its  most  advanced  stage  for  scientific 
development.  We  may  hope  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  the  grand  elements  of  theology  will  stand  revealed 
before  this  world  in  the  unquestionable  form  of  scientific 
truths. 

4.  The  church  has  an  improved  acquaintance  with*  the 
manners,  customs  and  languages  of  the  different  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  Bible  is  now  translated  into  some  172  or 
175  different  languages  and  dialects. 

5^  The  learning,  wealth  and  piety  of  the  world  are  prin- 
cipally conjoined  in  the  same  nations.  Christendom  pos- 
sesses* most  of  the  wealth  and  learning  of  the  globe. 
Christendom  comparatively  is  intelligent  and  rich;  hea- 
thendom is  ignorant  and  poor. 

6.  The  idea  is  beginning  to  fasten  on  all  thoughtfhl  minds  of 
p  philanthropic  character,  of  acting  for  the  universal,  and* 
pot  the  jmrtial  good  of  our  race.  Thh  may  be  the  da^-star  of 
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millenial  glory.  The  thought  is  beautiful,  grand,  and  yet 
simple.  The  mind  realizes  a  conscious  elevation  in  being 
thus  actuated.  Let  this  sentiment  become  thoroughly  de- 
veloped in  any  community,  and  its  tendency  will  naturally 
be  to  elevate  human  society. 

7.  There  Ua  tendency  to  independent  tliought.  Mere  hu- 
man opinion,  unsustained  by  evidence,  is  regarded  as  of 
small  importance.  The  cry  of  heresy  as  an  argumentum 
ad  terrorem9  to  repress  free  inquiry,  is  incompetent  to  arrest 
honest  investigation.  It  is  dying  away  like  the  distant  thun- 
der of  a  cloud  already  passed.  It  has  been  said,  "The  whole 
world  has  been  summoned,  by  representation,  to  a.  post  mor- 
tem examination  of  the  exhumed  thoughts  and  ideas  of  our 
fathers."*  Because  all  are  not  skillful  in  making  the  investiga- 
tion, it  by  no  means  follows  that  none  are.  Be  assured  of  this 
however,  wisdom  is  hewing  out  her  seven  pillars. 

8.  There  is  a  tendency  to  toleration  in  religious  opinions. 
Depravity  will  of  course  reject  the  light  and  resist  the 
truth,  more  or  less.  But  the  arm  of  persecution  in  an  open 
and  bloody  form  is  broken.  The  inquisition  is  closed*  6&d 
the  rack  is  laid  aside,  and  the  crescent  no  longer  refuses  to 
tolerate  the  cross.  The  Turkish  empire  no  longer  declines 
to  protect  the  Protestant  faith. 

9.  False  and  imperfect  systems  of  religion  are  rapidly 
tending  to  ruin.  The  heathen  are  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  their  false  schemes  of  religious  faith. 

10.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  throughout  Christendom, 
to  reform  in  all  that  affects  the  interests  of  humanity.  God 
and  humanity  combine  their  voices  in  demanding  it.  Tke 
four  winds  of  heaven  sigh  for  the  redemption  of  man.  Th§ 
pope  and  all  other  anti-reformers  may  invoke  their  tutelar 
saints,  but  the  world  of  mind,  heaving  like  the  ocean 
"  vexed  with  storms,"  is  becoming  difficult  for  saints  to 
manage.  Let  the  friend*  of  God  and  humanity  avail  them- 
selves of  the  circumstances  and  tendencies  of  the  present 
age,  and  all  the  popes,  and  crowned  /leads,  and  immutaMes&L 
earth  can  not  meet  and  turn  back  the  rising  waves  of  re- 
form. It  is  true  that  man  is  a  depraved  being,  but  there  k 
a  God  in  heaven  whose  heart  is  filled  with  pity  for  our  race. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  present  popular  type  of  Chris- 
tianity is  ill  adapted  to  the  ushering  in  of  a  millenial  mom. 
But  this  does  not   fill  us  with  despair.     The  beautifcl 

♦Smilh'i  Philosophy  of  Reform,  p.  286. 
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insect  that  sports  so  happy  and  gracefully  in  the  summer's 
«m,  gives  little  apparent  indication  of  occupying  such  a 
blissful  state  while  in  the  condition  of  a  larva  or  chrysalis. 
Moral  forces  in  their  action  on  human  society  can  not  be 
measured  by  time  and  mere  appearances.  There  is  an 
under-current  that  works-  the  transformations  of  human 
society.  Now  what  do  all  these  arrangements  in  earth  and 
ua,  in  mind  and  matter ,  in  nature  and  grace,  mean,  if  not 
to  redeem,  enlighten,  and  refine  humanity  ?  Is  this  too 
touch  to  anticipate  of  an  infinite  God  who  has  already  made 
such  displays  of  his  beneficence  in  the  gift  of  his  Son  ?  Is 
it  not  rational  to  conclude  that  these  vast  preparations  have 
beeu  made  with  reference  to  the  erection  of  a  glorious  tem- 
ple for  the  residence  of  God  on  earth, 

REMARKS, 

1.  If  I  have  exhausted  your  patience  I  have  not  the  sub. 
ject.  Though  1  have  failed  to  do  it  justice,  yet  may  I  not 
hope  that  a  few  hints  have  been  given  worthy  of  present 
notice  and  subsequent  study? 

2.  After  all  that  is  said  respecting  primitive  Christian- 
ity, we  should  not  anticipate  such  a  type  of  piety  in  the 
millenium.  That  was  the  piety  of  heaven  to  be  sifre,  but  it 
was  the  piety  of  childhood.  'this,  when  it  comes,  will  be 
the  piety  of  enlightened  well-developed  manhood.  The  love 
of  the  beautiful,  in  form,  and  thought,  and  deportment, 
will  be  unfolded  under  the  refining  influence  of  high 
mental  culture  and  heavenly  piety.  God  will  be  admired 
and  loved  as  seen  in  his  works  as  well  as  in  his  word.  While 
moral  truthwill  resemble  the  head  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image 
in  that  it  will  be  pre-eminentin  estimation,  yet  the  inhabitants 
of  that  peaceful  and  happy  age,  will  not  regard  free  inquiry 
as  heresy,  burn  incense  to  antiquity,  and  laud  the  Bible  to 
avoid  thinking.  It  will  not  be  a  millennium  of  good-na- 
tured, stupid  animalism,  in  which  the  gratification  of  the 
sensuous  part  of  our  being  is  practically  regarded  as  a  the 
ehief  end  of  man." 

•3.  In  our  efforts  to  reform  the  world,  we  should  endeavor 
to  walk  with  God.  Our  efficiency  in  doing  good,  ceteris 
paribus,  is  in  walking  with  Him  ;  that  is,  in  not  going  too 
fast  or  too  slow,  but  ha  walking  pari  passu  with  Him  who 
jgoverns  the  affairs  of  this  world.  And  by  all  means  also 
we  should  cherish  a  calm  activity  of  mind.    Stupidity  will 
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pot  convert  the  world,  nor  will  fretting.  Self-possession  is 
?  grand  element  pf*  character  in  him  who  holds  the  helm  in 
a  storm. 

4.  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  You  are  living 
iji  a  glorious  epoch  of  this  world's  history.  Will  you  throw 
your  whole  being  into  the  business  of  blessing  mankind? 
|n  doing  so,  remember  that  God  is  on  the  side  of  truth  and 
reform.  Take  enlarged  views  of  truth,  and  embrace  it 
wherever  found.  Act  for  God  and  humanity,  and  your 
p Sorts  shall  not  be  in  vain. 
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THE  IMMORTALITY  OP  THE  SOUL.* 

BY   REV.   WM,   L.   PARSONS, 

PASTOR  OF  THE  FREB  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  MILWAUKIB. 

We  have  several  reasons  for  presenting  a  brief  review  of 
the  above  entitled  work.  1.  The  subject  is  intrinsically 
important.  Whatever  our  view  may  be  of  the  nature  of 
the  human  soul,  it  will  seriously  modify  the  whole  circle  of 
our  theology.  2.  The  subject  needs  discussion,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  many  minds  are  unsettled  respecting  it. 
There  are  many  of  the  friends  of  Christ,  some  who  pos- 
sess strong  intellects,  some  who  have  been  able  promoters 
of  reform,  who  have  come  to  believe  that  the  soul  is  not 
immortal,  3.  We  feel  an  obligation,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  do  what  we  caq  to  fortify  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  against  objections,  though  they  may  be  radically 
illogical,  and  carry  no  force  whatever  to  the  mass  of  Chris- 
tian believers. 

In  preparing  an  article  for  the  Quarterly  Review,  we 
have  placed  before  us  the  above-named  work,  together  with 
notes  of  lectures  recently  delivered  in  this  city,  by  the 
same  author.    Elder  Cook  was  formerly  a  regular  minister 

,  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  he  still  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  pious,  able,  and  devoted  man.  He  speaks 
and  writes  fervently,  and  doubtless  with  Christian  motives. 
We  wish  we  could  as  heartily  approve  his  logic  as  we 
can  his  zeal.  He  has  published  his  views  by  request;  and 
U  is  presumed  that  his  defence  of  them  is  regarded,  by 
those  who  sympathize  with  him,  as  sufficiently  able  and 

-conclusive. 

Our  author  professes  to  adhere  to  "the  uwrd"  with  the 

.greatest  tenacity.    The  Bible,  on  this  question,  is  all  in  all. 


Stecti 
SBf7. 


♦The  True  Source  of  Immortality:   or  the  Origin  of  the  Popular 
trine  on  this  Subject.    By  J.  B.  Cook.    Hartford:  W.  H.  Burleigh. 
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He  administered  to  us  a  gentle  criticism  for  saying  that  we 
designed  to  give  our  views  on  the  subject,  and  insisted 
that  we  should  only  think  of  giving  Qod's  views.  A  nan 
may  bring  the  printed  page  of  a  book  so  near  his  eye,  as  to 
render  distinct  vision  utterly  impossible.  So  a  man  may 
bring  the  letter  of  the  Bible  so  near  his  mental  eye,  as  to 
render  perfectly  invisible  the  real  scope  and  spirit  of  the 
sacred  oracles.  It  is  no  uncommon  thins  for  men  to  be 
wandering  egregiously  from  the  Bible,  while  they  detifc 
themselves  to  be  adhering  most  closely  to  its  teachings. 
We  must  think  this  is  the  case  with  our  author. 

In  the  outset,  he  sets  down  the  definitions  given  by  the 
Lexicons  of  the  terms,  "life,"  "death,"  " resurrection," 
"  mortal,"  and  "  immortal,"  and  applies  them  through  his 
work  as  though  dictionaries  were  made  before  the  Bftfe, 
and  as  if  definitions  could  precede  discussion.  The.  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  involved  in  the  very  definitions  he  assigns  to 
these  words,  and  hence,  so  far  as  he  follows  his  definittos, 
he  assumes  the  whole  question  as  settled.  But  this  proves 
is  fallacious  in  another  respect  If  abstract  definitions  sire 
to  be  introduced  as  of  any  account,  it  is  certainly  just  Sftt 
all  the  definitions  which  pertain  to  the  subject  sboa&'be 
introduced.  If  our  author  had  pursued  this  course,  he 
would  have  unsettled  his  own  argument,  and  the  pre* 
need  not  have  labored  to  bring  forth  his  book*  Hear 
Webster  define  the  word  soul.  "The  spiritual,  patiood, 
immortal  substance  in  man,  which  distinguishes  him  Htm 
the  brutes ;  that  part  of  man  which  renders  him  a  sutfect 
of  moral  government.  The  immortality  of  the  &>ul  'ti  a 
fundamental  article  in  the  Christian  system."  Walker  de- 
fines the  soul  to  be,  "  The  immortal  spirit  of  man."  Cofeht 
"  The  immaterial,  immortal  part  of  man."  Webster  defim 
the  death  of  the  soul  to  be,  "(1.)  Perpetual  separation  fttm 
God,  and  eternal  torments,  called  the  second  death.  (&) , 
A  separation  or  alienation  from  God ;  a  being  under  the 
dominion  of  sin,  and  destitute  of  grace  or  divine  Mc*. 
called  spiritual  death"  He  defines  spiritual  life  to  be  *)»» 
p$-eme  felicity?  and  quotes  Romans  viii.,  6,  as  an  insrta 

Suppose,  now,  I  use  these  definitions  all  through 
argument.    I  have  gained  my  case,  of  course;  but  nave 
proved  anything  from  the  Bible?    I  presume  our  aui 
would  deny  it    Nor  has  he  proved  anything  by  pu 
the  same  course.    Nor  would  he  have  done,  if  he  had 
the  definitions  of  the  book  entire,  instead  of  garbling 
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r  author  should  have  given  us  an  original  investigation 
from  the  Bible,  of  the  terms  which  it  uses  to  express  the 
ature  and  condition  of  the  soul.  If  he  had  done  this,  he 
ould  have  illustrated*  much  more  forcibly,  his  professed 
tiachment  to  the  Bible.  How  far  he  has  made  such  an 
mtigation*  will  perhaps  appear  as  we  progress. 
Elder  Cook's  grand  and  fundamental  position  is,  that 
m  has  no  soul,  capable  of  existing  separate  from  the  body. 
JS&  comes  near  ridiculing  the  idea  of  a  soul,  or  "  embryo 
angel,"  existing  In  man's  body,  which  takes  its  departure  to 
fcthe  spirit-world  as  soon  as  the  body  dies.  He  maintains 
Ttbat  man  was  wholly  made  of  dttstl  and,  therefore*  when 
si&edust  returns  to  dust,  man  is  no  more  in  existence  than 
.  ke  was  before  he  was  fashioned  from  clay.  This  is  as  true  of 
tte  righteous  as  of  the  wicked* 

1  If  this  radical  position  be  true,  we  have  nothing  of  which 
to  predicate  immortality  but  the  body,  and  we  know  not 
that  we  ever  shall  have.  We  do  not  propose  to  prove 
that  the  body,  in  this  world  of  death  and  tombs,  is  immoiv 
4al,  and  we  "must*  therefore*  grapple  at  once  wUh  our  au» 
liar's  main  position*  and  show  that  man  has  a  soul  which  is 
tapabk  of  existing  separately  from  the  body-. 

But  Wore  producing  our  direct  proof*  let  us  briefly  ex- 
amine the  Elder's  argumentation.  His  first  section  is  de- 
moted to  showing  that  the  term  "soul,"  usually,  in  the 
Bihle,  means  "person."  That  it  is  often  so  used  is  not 
Seated.  This,  however,  is  of  no  Recount ;  because  to  show 
that  it  is  so  used,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
<he  soul  or  persao. 

His  second  section  is  headed,  "  The  condition  of  man — 
<he  first  living  soul."  Here  we  are  told,  in  shortrthat  he 
had  life  with  no  sentence  of  death — that  he  was  placed  in 
Eden,  the  Lord  of  Creation — that  the  Lord  God  commanded 
the  man  not  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  threatened 
ilim,  the  man,  with  death,  if  he  disobeyed.  The  man  ate  in 
jpersoo,  and  the  man  died.  In  subsequent  sections,  he  re* 
peats  the  /idea  that  "  the  man  proper,"  the  real  man  God 
made,  who  ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  did  die. 

But  what  of  all  this  ?  There  is  no  dispute  about  his 
idyingr;  bat  in  what  did  his  death  consist,  is  the  qqestjon. 
<Qur  aafhor  assumes,  in  accordance  with  his  definitions, 
tthat  Che  death  consists  in  the  loss  of  existence.  He  seems 
4#  realize  that  his  assumption  needs  some  verification,  and 
in  this  fifth  section,  we  have  the  scripture  proof  spread  out 
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Whati*  it?  "All  the  days  that  Adam  lived,  were930 
vears,  and  he  died.  Who  died  7  Adam,  the  first  mail,  the 
living  soul,  that  lived  so  long."  Of  each  patriarch  it  is 
said,  he  died.  **  These  all  died  in  faith,  save  Enoch."  Abel 
is  spqken  of  4000  years  after  Cain  slew  him,  as  being  dead. 
Abraham  buried  his  wife  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  Sam- 
sod  said,  "  let  my  soul  die  with  the  Philistines."  "  Man 
lieth  down  and  riseth  not  till  the  heavens  be  no  more  ;  they 
shall  not  awake  nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep."  "David 
is  both  dead  and  buried," 

Our  author  makes  numerous  quotations  of  this  class  of 
passages,  which  I  need  not  collate.  One  such  passage 
proves  just  as  much  as  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  prove 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  His  assumed  definition  of  death 
is  applied  in  each  text,  and  no  real  argument  is  made  by 
such  quotations.  We  do  not  differ  about  the  fact  asserted 
in  these  passages,  namely,  that  the  persons  referred  to,  died 
and  were  buried.  There  is  no  question  about  this.  The 
patriarchs  are  not  upon  the  earth  now.  These  facts  are 
as  consistent,  we  claim,  with  our  theory,  as  with  our  au- 
thor's. We  hold  that  |uch  passages  prove  no  more  than 
that  man,  as  a  physical  being,  as  composed  of  Jlesh  and 
blood,  as  dwelling  in  an  earthly  visible  house,  dies  and  is 
buried.  Our  author  quotes  them  as  proving  that  man  has 
no  other  than  a  flesh  and  blood  being.  The  very  point  at 
issue  is  involved  in  the  sense  we  give  to  these  passages,  and 
to  quote  the  passages,  in  regard  to  the  meaning  pf  which 
we  differ,  is  not  to  reason, 'but  to  dogmatize. 

For  our  author  to  quote  such  passages  as  settling,  is  only 
to  beg  the  question.  By  the  same  logic,  precisely,  he  might 
prove  that  all  men  now  hold,  and  always  have  believed  his 
theory,  which,  he  knows,  is  false.  Suppose,  in  a  familiar 
correspondence  with  our  author,  we  should  say,  "Your 
friend  A.  B.  died  on  the  2Jth  ult.  and  was  buried,  and  he 
will  slumber  on  till  the  resurrection."  Would  he  be  author- 
ized to  set  us  down  a  convert  to  his  theory  7  O  yes,  of 
course,  as  he  quotes  scripture.  We  said  tfie  man  died  and 
was  buried,  even,  and  still  more,  he  would  slumber  on  tilt 
the  resurrectton.  Surely  we  are  a  convert  \  Consult  the 
records  of  the  dead,  in  the  newspapers,  or  upon  the  tomb- 
stones :  do  not  all  say,  "  the  man,"  "  the  woman,'9  "the  per- 
son died  and  was  buried"  1  Who  doe3  not  say  so 7  What 
then?  Are  we  all  destruqtionists?  Certainly,  by  our 
author's  logic.     Indeed  the  doctrine  of  immortality  has 
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never  been  in  the  world  if  such  reasoning  be  good  for  any- 
thing. # 

The  texts  quoted  by  our  author  are  in  popular  language, 
and  palpably  were  never  designed  to  teach  any  theory  ih 
reference  to  the  nature  or  end  of  the  soul.  The  Bible,  like 
all  other  books,  and  like  all  men,  speaks  of  things  according 
to  their  appearance  in  the  world  of  visibilities.  In  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  it  must  do  so.  Joshua  says  the  sun  stood 
still  rather  than  the  earth ;  and  the  sun  is  spoken  of  as  re- 
turning back  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  (2  Kings  20 :  11,)  be- 
cause such  was  'the  appearance  to  the  eye.  After  the  same 
manner  of  speaking,  God  Himself  says  to  his  people,  (Jer.23: 
29,)  "  I,  even  I,  will  utterly  forget  yoq,"  that  is,  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  you  that  1  have  done  it.  Would  our  author  quote 
these  passages  in  order  to  overthrow  the  commonly  received 
views  of  Astronomy,  or  to  disprove  the  omniscience  of  God  i 
He  might  with  precisely  the  same  logical  force  as  accom- 
panies many  of  his  proof  texts.  ' 

The  Bible,  we  insist,  speaks  of  death  and  kindred  sub- 
jects according  to  their  appearance  to  the-eye^.  Man,  as 
we  see  him,  as  he  appears  'before  us,  as  an  acting,  .thinking, 
speaking,  rejoicing,  mourning,  weeping  and  living  being, 
dies,  and  we  bury  him.  He  is  gone.  He  no  more  appears 
among  his  fellows.  His  thoughts,  plans  and  feelings,  as  he 
was  visibly  executing  them  on  the  earth,  have  perished  with 
Mm.  We  see  no  more  of  them.  He  lies  in  his  grave,  hid- 
den from  our  sight.  At  the  resurrection  he  will  become 
visible  again,  and  we  shall  see  him,  as  we  siaw  him  before 
bis  death,  a  living,  thinking,  feeling  being. 

This  is  a  perfectly  natural  way  of  speaking.  It  is  as  we 
all  speak,  as  we  always  have  spoken,  and  doubtless  as  we 
shall  always  speak*  The  language  is  not  technical,  and 
proves  nothing,  one  way  or  the  other,  touching  the  issue 
our  author  makes  with  the  world  of  Christians.  His  rule  of 
interpretation  will  enable  him  to  prove  many  things  which 
are  certainly  false.  Perhaps  our  author  had  better  carrjr 
out  hi3  principle  and  insist  that  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality  has  never  been  believed  in  the  world.  Possibly 
he  may  think  best  to  give  full  play  to  Jus  powers,  and  insist 
upon  the  fundamental  erroneousness  of  the  Gopernican  sys- 
tem of  Astronomy.  He  can  easily  prove  it  by  various  pas- 
sages of  scripture,  and  by  the  very  language  of  the  astron- 
omers themselves ;  for  they  do  talk  of  the  sun  as  being 
"  high  "  and  "  low,"  and  as  M  rising"  and  "  setting,"  daily, 
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although  the  facts  of  -science  contradict  their  statements. 
If  he  would  like  to  prove  that  "  the  sun"  will  be  actually 
"  turned  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into  blood,"  instead  of 
having  the  appearance  of  being  so  changed,  the  proof  is  at 
hand.  The  facts  of  science  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  modify 
the  plain  language  of.  scripture,  and  of  the  philosophers  too  ! 
Surely  not. 

Again.  Our  author  labors  hard  to  show  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  soul's  immortality  had  its  origin  in  heathen  philosophy. 
He  is  equally  confident,  as  appears  from  other  parts  of  his 
work,  that  the  lie  was  first  proclaimed  by  the  devil  in  Edfcia. 

Possibly  he  regards  the  father  of  lies  as  a  heathen  phil- 
osopher. 

Suppose,  as  our  author  insists,  the  doctrine  "  was  taken 
from  the  Platonic,  philosophers,"  does  it  necessarily  follojr 
that  it  is  false  ?    This  seems  to  be  assumed.     Probably  our 
author  would  not  soberly  pronounce  all  mental  science 
which  is  not  directly  revealed  in  the  Bible,  false.  >  Plaid 
doubtless  possessed  a  gigantic  intellect.    Suppose  for  a  ri<v 
roent,  as  this  "heathen  philosopher"  was  revolving  in  bp   • 
thoughts,  the  subject  of  matter,  this  question  had  arisen 
"  What  is  matter?"    He  thinks,  ponders,  long  and  earnest- 
ly, and  at  length  answers  it  thus:  "  What  matter  really  iatl 
do  not  know.    It  b  something  which'  has  the  attributes^ 
form,  divisibility,  extension,  resistance,  &c."    Immediately 
another  question  is  sprung  upon  his  intellect:  "  Whttt  ts 
mj/id?"    He  weighs  it  long  and  patiently,  and  thus  he  aur 
swers  it :  "  It  i3  something  which  has  the  attribute  or  quali- 
ty of  being  able  to  think,  to  feel,  to  will"     He  couclujfgt 
this  something  "must  be  very  different  from  the  other  some* 
thing  which  he  calls  matter,  because  the  attributes  of  »t#. 
two  somethings  Are  so  perfectly  unlike,  and  because  Qgf, 
only  way  of  knowing  substances,  their  correspondencies  Of 
their  differences,  is  by  comparing  their  attributes.     fl&L," 
thoughts  trouble  him  still,  and  he  finds  no  rest,  till  his  reason 
says  farther:  "Surely  mind  then,  is  not  matter — not  ma«  . 
terial:  it  must  be  spirit,  like  God  its  Creator;  for  He  thinks  j 
feels,  and  wills  ;    and  because  it  is  hot  material,  it  will  *&LA 
,  perish,  like  matter:  surely  it  is  imperishable,  immortal." 

What  if  this  were  the  exact  history  of  the  origin  of  ^1 
idea  :  must  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  idea  is  false  ? 
would  be  nonsense  to  pretend  it.     There  is  nothing  in 
process  of  thought  which  seems  to  lie  beyond  the  reach' 
reason.    We  think  it  a  shame  for  rfeasoners  to  bejper^e 
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ally  assuming  that  all  the  conclusions  of  heathen  minds  are 
of  course  false.  »If  a  position  can  not  be  sustained,4  show  it, 
and  not  raise  the  cry  of  "  heathenism."  Such  argumenta- 
tion, if  suoh  it  can  be  called,  is  good  for  nothing  otoly  as  this 
suppressed  premise  is  assumed,  namely,  all  conclusions  of 
minds  unacquainted  with  revelation,  are  false.  All  the 
demonstrations  of  geometry  may  be  proved  to  be  false  by 
such  an  assumption.  Euclid,  its  author,  was*  but  a  poor 
black  Egyptian  heathen.  Shall  we  therefore  abandon  as 
unsound  the  demonstrations  of  that  science?  The  tsame 
might  be  said  of  the  science  of  logic.  Its  author  too  was  a 
heathen.  What  would  be  thought  of  such  a  Freshman  1 
Surely,  that  he  had  lost  his  wits. 

To  quote  Plato's  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  i/nmortality,  as 
proof  against  the*  fact  he  believes,  is  inexcusable  nonsense. 
The  logic  wpuld  be  just  as  conclusive  if  the  atheist  should 
quote  rlato's  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  as  proof  of 
atheism.  The  atheist  doubtless  thinks  theism  is  a  mete 
"dogma  of  Platonic  philosophy" — a  mere  " heathenism." 
The  Universalist  follows  the  example  of  our  author,  and  is 
quite  sure  the  doctrine  of  future  retributions  is  a  miserable 
heathen  superstition — a  prodhction  of  heathen  philosophy. 
Let  us  now  consider  some  direct  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  position  that  man  has  a  soul  which  is  capable  of  exist* 
me  separate  from  the  body. 

1.  The  presumption  is  wholly  in  favor  of  this  position. 

It  will  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  God  is  a  conscious  being 

whose  existence  is,  in  no  wise,  dependent  upon  a  physical  - 

organization.    It  is  fair  to  presume,  that  those  moral  agents 

whom  he  has  made  in  his  own  imagjp,  may  exist  in  a  like 

manner.     It  is  difficult  to  see  in.  what  sense  we  can  be  in 

the  image  of  a  rational,  conscious,  immaterial  mind,  if  we 

possess  no  such  minds.    The  resemblance  between  creator 

and  creature  can  not  be  found  in  the  fashion  of  the  human 

body.     Nor  can  it  be  found  in  moral  character;  for  such 

character  is  not  an  object  of  creation.    Men  may  fashion 

their  own  character,  after  the  model  of  the  divine,  but  no 

being  can  create  character  for  another.    The  resemblance, 

then,  must  be  found  in  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of 

the*man  as  God  has  made  him.    If  so,  the  soul  is,  probably 

at  least,  capable  of  existing  independently  of  the  organiza* 

tion  with  which  it  is  connected  in  this  world. 

The  presumption  is  in  our  favor,  because  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  mere  matter  can  think,  reason,  feel,  will,  and  be 
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accountable  to  moral  *  government  The  notion,  that  the 
brain  secfttes  thought  as  the  liver  does  bile9,  is  encumbered 
with  all  the  difficulties  of  materialism  and  fatalism.  On 
this  theory,  men  are  not  even  moral  agents ;  and  the  secre- 
tion of  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  in  the  human  brain  is  t 
demonstration  of  insanity. 

The  presumption  is  in  out  favor,  from  the  fact  that  man- 
kind spontaneously  recognize  this  position  to  be  true.  The 
universal,  spontaneous  convictions .  of  the  human  intellect 
are  he^  by  all  philosophers,  perhaps*  to  be  presumptively 
true.  Such  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  God  is  thought  to 
carry  with  it  strong  evidence  of  his  existence ;  and  of  the 
fact  that  God  has  lodged  this  conviction  in  the  human  rea- 
son, as  one  of  its  fundamental,  intuitions.  Mankind,  uni- 
versally, seem  to  believe  that  the  soul  is  a  distinct  and  sep- 
arate existence  from  the  body.  All  languages  make  the 
distinctroq,  and  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  in- 
tuitions of.  the  human  mind.    V 

II.  Our  main  proof  must  be  Biblical,  and  we  proceed  div 
rectly  to  -the  examination  of  the  scriptures. 

Ex.  HL  6,  15, 16.  God  says  to  Moses  from  the  burning 
bush,  "I  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob."  We  understand 
this  declaration  of  God  to  teach,  that,  although  these 
fathers  were  dead  as  to  their  bodies,  and  as  to  a  life  among 
their  fellows  on  the«arth,  they  were,  nevertheless,  alive  and 
enjoying  the  blessed  fruits  of  God's  moral  government  over 
them. 

The  Sadducees  came  to  cavil  with  Christ  about  the  i;esur* 
rection,  Matt,  xxik  31,  3$:  He  quoted  this  saying  of  God, 
and  expressed' a  sort  of  surprise  that  they  had  not  under- 
stood from  ity  thai  "  God  is  not  t/ie  God  of  the  dead  r  but  of 
the  living."  The  Sadducees  were  materialists.  They  help. 
as  their  fundamental  position,  that,  the  soul  died  with  the 
body — that  there  was  rio  soul  which  could  exist  after  the  , 
body  was  dead.  They  denied  also,  as  was  consistent  fa* 
them  to  do,  the  existence  of  angels.  Their  materialism, 
also,  brought  them  into*  collision  with  the  Pharisees  and 
pur  Savior,  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection. ,  Their  vie?p 
resuscitated  the  denial  of  the,  resurrection.  If  they  wer$ 
tfght,  such  a  thing  could  not  be;  They  upderfook  to  coil* 
found  the  Savior,  but  he  silenced  them  at  once  by  quoting 
God's  words  to  Moses,  and  adding  the  comment,  that,  "  God 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  o?  the  living."    The  fa  then 
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were  not  dea.d  in  the  materialist's  the  Sadducee's  sense,  but 
weVe  living. 

But,  how  does  this  confound  the  Sadducees  on  the  subject 
of  a  future  and  actual  resurrection,  since  he  merely  shows 
that  the  fathers  were  then  living,  and  not  that  they  had  really 
come  forth  from  their  graves  ?  Some  say  that  we  are  to 
understand  Christ  as  speaking  o£  thing?  that  would  be  here- 
after, as  though  already  existing — God  would,  at  and  after 
the  resurrection,  be  "  the  God  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
Jiving,"  risen  from  the  dead.  But  he  did  not  so  speak* 
Aod  if  he  had,  what  force  would  it  have  had  to  the  mind  of. 
the  Sadducee?  God.said  to  Moses,  He  was  the  God  of  the 
living,  not  would  be.    Christ  added  nothing  to  the  passage*. 

A  late  writer  in  the  Quarterly  supposes  that  the  resur- 
rection and  the  future  state,  with  the  Sadducees,  were  the 
same  thing,  and  that  the  Savior  therefore  overthrew  their, 
<iavil  by  merely  proving  a  future  state  of  existence.     But, 
they  did  not  confound  the   two  doctrines.    They  denied, 
both  the  resurrection  and  the  future  existence  of'  the  soul 
out  of  the  body*     Acts  xxiii.  8.    The  Pharisees  contended- 
for  both;  and  Christ  was  plainly  understood  to  favor  their 
views,  as  did  Paul  subsequently.    The  ground,  upon  which 
they  objected  to  both,  was  the  same — their  materialism. 
The  only  way  to  overthrow  either  their  objection  to  the  resur- 
rection or  ihe  future  state,  was  to  confound  their  fundamental 
position  of  materialism.    This,  the  Savior  did  by  showing 
ih$t  these  fathers  Were  not  dead  in  the  materialist's  sense. 
Materialism  was  false,  and  their  objection  to  the  resurrec- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  future  state,  was  swept  away  in  a 
breath.    The  Savior,  as  was  his  wont,  dealt  a  blow  at  their 
whole  system,  and  thus  tore  away  all  their  refuges,  and  those 
of  their  modern  followers,  against  the  doctrine  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  or  moral  government  in  general.    The 
wisdom  of  the  Savior's  reply  to  the  Sadducees,  is  Sufficient- 
ly apparent.  *  < 
Rom.  xiv.  7-9  is  kindred  to  the  one  we  have  now  noticed* 
"J?or  none,  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to 
himself.    For  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord ;  and 
whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord;  whether  we  lire! 
therefore,  or  die,   we  are  the  Lord's.    For  to   this  end 
CbkXist  bolh  died,  and  rose,  and  revived,  that* he  might  be 
Lord,  bath  of  the  dead  cmd  living"    Christ  tfien  is  exercis- 
ing his  lordship  over*  us  his  saints,  whether  we  tfre  dead  as 
to  this  world,  or  alive  in  it.    And  since  he  does  not  exer- 
z* 
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cise  lordship  over  the  non-existent,  but  the  existent,  it  fol- 
lows that  those  who  are  dead  as  to  this  world,  are  never- 
theless in  existence,  and  enjoying  his  government 

These  passages,  taken  together,  settle  the.  question  in  our 
ttiind.  But  our  author,  clinging  to  his  proof  texts,  will  say, 
"  Is  not  Abraham  dead,  and  was  he  not  buried  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah — was  not  the  whole  of  him,  the  entire  man, 
as  God  made  him,  dead  &nd>buried  ?  And  do  you  pretend 
that  he  is  still  alive  and  not  in  the  cave  ?  Is  not  this  ab- 
surd and  contradictory ?"  Certainly,  sir,  it  is,  on  your  the- 
ory, but  not  upon  ours.  Abraham  as  seen  among  men,  as 
dwelling  in  a  tabernacle  of  flesh  and  bloody  was  dead  ;  but, 
as  a  rational,  immaterial  miyd,  was  not  dead,  but  was  alive 
with  his  Heavenly  Father  in  the  Spirit-world,  and  enjoying 
his  favor.. 

Again,  Gen.  xxv.  8.  "  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost 
and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old  man  and  full  of  year?, 
and  was  gathered  to  his  people"  The  same  expression  is 
made  of  Moses  and  other  patriarchs.  .  What  does  it  mean ! 
That  Abraham  was  buried  in  the  same  sepulchre  with  his 

Eeople  ?  But,  according  to  our  author's  theory,  his  people 
ad  no  souls  which  conld  survive  death j  and  their  bodies 
had  doubtless  quite  returned  to  dust.  Was  this  dust,  "the 
people"  of  Abraham,  to  whom  "  he  was  gathered  ?"  Cer- 
tainly he  was  not  gathered  to  his  people  in  this  sense ;  for, 
his  people  had  not  been  buried  there.  At  this  time,  none 
tut  Sarah  had  been  buried  in  the  caye  of  Machpelah. 
Moreover,  the  being  gathered  to  their  people  is  spoken  of 
as  a  thing  distinct  from  burial.  The  fathers  believed,  doubt- 
less, that  their  people  were  gathered  in  hades  after  they 
left  the  body,  and  Jlhere  they  expected  to  meet  them,  al- 
though their  flesh  had  returned  to  dust.  Jacob,  in  view  of 
such  a  belief,  when  afflicted  beyond  consolation  at  the  sup- 
posed removal  of  his  son  Joseph  from  him,  could  properly 
enough  say,  "  For  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  (hades) 
unto  my  son/mourning,"  that  is,  I  will  mourn  till  I  die,  then 
I  shall  see  my  son. 

Again,  Eccl.  xii.  7.  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave 
it."  Solomon  doubtless  spoke  herfe  the  sentiment  of  his  na- 
tion, as  well  as  God's  word.  Did  our  author  know  that 
this  passage  ^as  in  the  Bible?*  Did  Solomon  fall  into  the 
mazes  of  Plato's  philosophy,  centtfries  before  Ph.to/watf 
boml    No,*but  "his  breath  went  to  God,"    What,  the1. 
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atmosphere  he  breathed  ?  No,  "  the  animal  life."  .And  is 
that  a  spirit  which  can  leave  the  body  and  exist  independ- 
ently of  it, /md  go  to  God?  That  seems  more  absurd 
than  to  admit  that  the  spirit  is  the  rational,  accountable 
mind  which  God  has  made  in  his  own  image,  and  fitted  to 
dwell  with  him. 

Again  Matthew  x.  28.  "And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the 
body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul,  but  rather  fear  Him 
which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell."  This 
is  a  simple  passage,  and  easy  of  interpretation,,  if  we  let  it 
speak  for  itself.  It  obviously  implies  that  man  has  a  body 
and  a  soul ;  that  each  is  endowed  with  a  life  which  can  be 
destroyed ;  that  man  can  destroy .  that  of  the  body,  and 
can  not  that  of  the  soul ;  that  the  body  and  soul  are  so  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  that*  although  the  life  of  the  body 
might  be  destroyed,  yet  that  of  the  soul  would  not  ba 
impaired ;  that  God  alone  can  destroy  the  life  of  the  soul. 
But  this  teaching  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  theory  of 
our  author,  according  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  destroy 
the  life  of  the  body  without  also  destroying  that  of  the  soul.. 
Indeed  there  is  no  soul  but  the  life  of  the  body.  It  matters 
not  whether  we  understand  by  the  soul's  We,  in  this  pas- 
sage, its  existence,  or  that  spiritual  life  which  is  the  fruit  of 
faith  in  Christ.  On  our  author's  theory,  the  whole  being, 
goes  out  of  existence  at  djeath,  with  whatever  of  life  of  any 
kind  it  may  possess.  The  promise  of  Cluist  to  these  be- 
lievers, was,  that  as  to  their  souls,  they  should  never  see- 
death.  Men  or  devils  should  not  be  able  to  inflict  it  Upon 
them.  But  upon  the  theory  we  are,  opposing,  man  can  as. 
perfectly  destroy  the  life  of  the  soul  as  that  of  the  body.  He 
can  put  it  so  completely  out  of  existence  that  nothing  but 
the  resurrection  can  recover  it.. 

Paul's,  experience  and  statements  also  are  perfectly  unac- 
countable upon  our  author's  theory*  •*  For  to  me  to  live  is. 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.  But  if  I.  live  in  the  flesh,  this  is* 
the  fruft  of  nay  labor ;  Yet  what  I  shall,  choose  I  wot  noU 
For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better,"— Phil.  1 :  21—23. 

What^now,  was  the  secretof  Paul's  desire  to  depart?  \Vas 
it  that  he  wished  tojget  rid  of  his  "tribulations  in  the  flesh  ? 
He  who  had  grace  to  "  glory  in  infirmity*"  to  "  take  pleas- 
ure  in  persecution;"  be  who  could  wish,  himself  "accursed 
from  Christ  for  his  brethren's  sake ;"  he  who  loved  Christ  as. 
did  Paul,  who  played  to  be  made  conformable  unto  hi& 
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death,  \bat  he  might  enjoy  fellowship  with  his, sufferings; 
who  gloried  in  perils  and  stripes,  and  tribulations  in  Christ's 
service,  could  never  have  been  in  a  strait  to  be  released  from 
these  things,  It  were  just  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Gabriel  could  be  tired  of  his  angelic  duty  and  office,  as  that 
Paul  was  of  his.  The  apostle  loved  his  work,  trying  as  it' 
was,  and  was  he  desirous,  to  pass  into  an  unconscious  state 
forages?  Could  he  have  desired  to  become  unconscious  of 
Christ's  love,  unconscious  to  all  the  glowing  themes  which 
go  charmed  and  molded  and  sanctified  his  soul  while  in 
his  Master's  vineyard  ?  Impossible.  Could  he  wish  ages 
of  such  experience  as  he  enjoyed,  blotted  out  of  his  con- 
sciousness? What  if  he  shopld  have  no  sense  of  the 
passing  away  of  those  ages  ?  He  knew  they  would  pass 
away,  and  that  all  he  could  have  learned  and  enjoyed, — 
pll  the  good  he  could  have  dpne  iu  the  moral  universe 
during  them,  would  be  a  dead  loss.  There  could  be  no 
greater  libel  upon  the  character  of  Paul  than  to  charge  him 
with' desiring  to  lie  down  in  unconsciousness.  He  was  in  a 
strait  to  be  tuith  Christ,  that  he  might  behold  with  un- 
bonded vision,  the  face  of  Jesus.  0n  thjs  supposition  death 
would  be  to  him  a  4* gain,"  but  upon  that  of  our  author,  it 
Would  be  an  unspeakable  loss  to  hiro,  and  no  gain,  unless  it 
should  be  thought  a  gain  to  get  out  of  fellowship  with  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  travail  of  his  soul  for  the  salvation  pf  men.  We 
(submit  whether  that  man  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  Chris* 
tian  yyhp  Copld  esteem  such  a  thjng  a  gain  to  him. 

Paul  evidently  believed  that  if  he  should  die,  his  desire  to 
be  with  Christ  would  be  immediately  gratified ;  arid  hepce 
it  is  npt  strange  that  he  felt  anxious  to  leave  the  world. 
This  belief  is  expressed  still  more  unequivocally  in  2  Cor.  5; 
1.  "  Fpr  we  know  th^t  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabei% 
nacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  The  body 
is  pur  earthly  house.  Mark  the  figure.  The  house  and.  the 
inhabitant  are  not  confounded.  If  this  house  should  lie  dis- 
solved, no  matter,  we  have  a  building  of  God  made  without 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  It  is  even  desirable  in  itself, 
to  leave  the  earthly  hpqs^  and  dwelt  in  the  heavenly.  The 
earthly  is  corruptible,  the  heavenly  incorruptible.  Never-* 
theless  we  must  bide  our  time  and  tarry  willingly  till  ocrr 
work  is  done,  lest  wer  should  fail  to.be  clothed  upon  witk 
the  heavenly  house.  God  has  given  us  the  earnest  of  the- 
Spirit,  arid  established  our  souls  in  the  confidence  of  assure 
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ance,  that  only  while  we  aVe  at  borne  in  the  body  we  shall 
be  absent  from  the  Lord;  and  that  surely  we  shall  be  at 
home  with  the  Lord  as  soon  as  we  shall  be  absent  from  the' 
body,  and  not  still  more  emphatically  absent  /com  him  in  .a 
state  of  utter  uacons&ousness.    Therefore  we  labor,  that 
whether  absent  from  the  Lord  by  being  present  in  the  body, 
or  present  with  the  Lord  by  being  absent  from  the  body,  we ; 
flaay  be  accepted  of  Him.     This  we  understand  to  be  the.' 
apostle's  course  of  thought  in  this^assage.     Jle  assumes,  as 
a  fact  well  understood,  as  needing  no  labored  discussion, 
that  when  the' saints  leave  the  body,  they  ails  consciously 
and  joyfully  present  with  the  Lord.     Paul  certainly,  is 
against  the  theory  of  opr  author. 

A difficulty  is  felt  fcy  many  in  reference  to  this  **  house  not 
made  with  hands."     is  it  the  spiritual  body,  and  is  it  to  be 
dwelt  in  as  soon  as  we  leave  the  earthly  house  ?    So  say 
some  ;  and  so  saying,  they  conclude  that  every  one  is  raised  ' 
from  the  dead  when  he  dies,  and  that  no  future  resurrection 
is  to  be  expected.     We  do  not  believe  such  are  right.    Why 
may  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  house  is  a  sort  of  celestial ' 
dwelling  suited  for  the  development  of  mind  jn  the  spirit- 
world,  and  yet  of  such  a  nature  as  that  it  may  at^oace,  at 
the  general  resurrection,  combine  with  the  glorified  body? 
The  soul  would  then  occupy,  a  kind  of  double  house  .  after 
that  event.    This  celestial  dwelling  or  vehicle  may  be  to*' 
the  glorified  body  what  the  animal  life  is  to  the  earthly 
house.      The  soul*  may  need  something  then,  answering  f 
somewhat  to  the  nervous  system  in  the  present  house,  byv 
which  to  reach  and  control,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  i 
other  world,  the  various  members  and  organs  of  the  incor- 
ruptible and  glorious  body.    Possibly,  this  "  house  aot  made  ' 
with  >  hands  "  .  may    eternally:    supply    some    such*  de- 
mand. 

There  is  another  passage  from  Paul  which  seems  suffi- 
ciently conclusive  as  to  his  belief  of  the  possibility  of  the 
soul's    existing  separately  from  the  body.      In  desqribUg 
his  vistons,   he  throws    in    this   remark, ,  parenthetically 
twice :,"  Whether   in   the    body    I    can    not    tell;    or, 
whether  out  ?f  the  body,  I  can  not  tell."    The  use  of  such  • 
an  expression  shows  what  fois  belief  must  have  beem    Had * 
his  theory  been  that  of  our  author,  he  could  have  used  no 
sudb  expression.    Men  will  not  talk  of  enjoying  heavenly  ' 
visions  out/>f  the  body,  when  they  hold  that  they  can  have  non- 
existence out  of  the  body.    If  to  be  out  of  the  body  is  to 
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fie  out  of  all  conscious  existence,  why  speak  of  any  enjoy* 
flfcents  as  being  possible  except  in  the  body  ? 

What  can  Paul  mean,  too,  when  lie  talks  of  the  outward 
man  as  perishing,  and  the  intcard  man  as  being  renewed  day 
by.  day  i  Does  our  author  consistently  speak  of  an  outwaid 
and  an  inward  man  f  And  what  does* he  mean  by  the  spirit 
of  man  which  is  in  him,  and  which  is  the  only  knower  of 
the  things  of  man  ?  And  what  •distinction  can  he  have  in 
Iris  mind,  when  he  speaks  of  the  body  as  dead  because  of 
sin,  and  the  spirit  which  is  life  because  of  righteousness? 
We  know  not  our  author's  exegesis  of  such  passages. 

Leaving  the' apostle,  we  now  quote  Rev.  14:  13:  The 
Spirit  says  to  John, "  Write,  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lord  from  henceforth"  How  can  the  dead  be  expe- 
riencing blessedness  frcm  their  death  if  fhey  are  out  of  all 
conscious  existence  from  that  event  till  the  Resurrection  T 

Again.  When  holy  Stephen  was  about  to  fall  asleep,  be 
prayed  and  said,  "  lard  Jesus  f  receive  my  spirit/"  When 
be  said  this,  his  spiritual  eyes  vkzre  wide  open — the.  spiritual 
world  was  his  field  of  vision,  and  he  saw,  as  he  gazed  into 
heaven,  the  Lord  Jesus  standing  upon  the  right  hand  of 
Clod.  When  he  thus  ccmmendecf  his  spirit  to  his  Savior, 
For  whcm  be  was  suffering  martyrdom,  is  it  possible  that  he 
was  sent  into  an  unconscious  sleep  of  ages  ? 

Again,  the  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elias,  upon  Mount 
Tat  or,  and  that  of  an  old  prophet  .to  John  on  Patmos,  Rev* 
xxii.  9,  most  palpably  contradicts  the  theory  of  our  author. 
These  men  were  dead  and  buried  as  to  their  bcdies,  but  yet, 
they  were  existing  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  enjoying 
enough  of  its  glory  to  overwhelm  the  disciples  who  saw 
thim.  The  supposition  of  one  writer,  that  Moses  was 
raised  frcm  a  state  of  non-existence  to  appear  in  this  scene, 
to  which  state  he  returned  after  the  event  transpired,  is 
quite  inadmissible.  It  were  ap  reasonable  to  make  the  whole 
scene  a  pai  able,  and  deny  that  Moses  was  really  seen  by 
Peter,  James  and  John  upon  the  mount.  ♦ 

Again,  Christ  said  to  the  thief  on  the  cross,  "Verily  I  say 
unto  thee,  to-day  shah  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,* 
This  passage,  our  author  seeks  to  escape  frcm,  by  amending 
the  punctuation,  thus :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  thee  to-day,  thou 
lhalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise."  This  is  simply  ridiculous* 
No  Greek  Testament  so  punctuates  ;  and  there  is  no  possible 
reason  for  doing  so,  except  that  the  theory  of  our  author  de» 
inandft  it    The  natural,  easy,  and  plain  sense  of  the  passage. 
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is  that  which  it  is  made  to  express  by  the  common  punctuation. 
How  out  of  all  joint  it  seems  to  make  "  to-day"  qualify  the 
time  when  Christ  was  giving  utterance  to  the  declaration, 
The  declaration  qualifies  itself  in  this  respect.  It  is  tmnat- 
ural  to  qualify  a  declaration  in  any  such  way.  If  I  tell  a 
man,  I  will  do  for  him  a  certain  thing,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
specify  yhen  I  am  making  the  statement,  for  now  is  the 
only  time  in  which  it  can  be  made ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  quite  essential  to  state  when  I  will  do  the  thing  prom- 
ised. If  I  state  that  an  important  event  will  occur,  the  de- 
mand is  at  once  made  by  every  hearer,  when  ?  to-day,  to- 
morrow* or  next  year?  The  mind  makes  this  demand ;  and 
it  is  imperious  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  event 
The  idea  of  time  was  embraced  in  the  thief's  request ; 
*Lord,  remember  me  wfien  thou  compst  into  thy  kingdom.'* 
The  Savior  replied,  "  To-day  shall  thou  be  with  me  in  Par- 
adise." '  What  possible  reason  could  our  author  find  for  al- 
tering the  word  of  the  Lord  Himself,  except  that,  as  it 
stands,  it  contradicts  his  theory  ?  It  looks  badly  for  a  man  N 
professing  such  reverence  for  the  word  to  be  twisting  it  to 
his  theory  in  this  manner,  especially,  when  there  is  no  rea- 
son in  the  context  or  the  nature  of  the  case,  authorizing  it, 
and  when  the  emendation  mars  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

It  is,  we  think,  further,  altogether  certain  that  the  penal- 
ty of  the  law  which  was  death,  fell  upon  Adam  immediately 
following  the  transgression,  although  he  did  not  die  in  our 
author's  sense  until  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  he  , 
sinned.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  whole  penalty  was  ex- 
perienced at  once.  It  required  an  eternity  for  its  entire  ex- 
ecution. It  fell  upon  him  in  the  same  sense  as  the  penalty 
of  civil  law  falls  upon  the  criminal  when  his  prison  life 
begins. 

Our  author's  position  here  is,  if  we  comprehend  him,  that 
the  death  threatened,  as  the  penalty  of  the  law,  wa3  specif- 
ically that  which  takes  place  when  dust  returns  to  dust,  in- 
cluding not  merely  the  death  of  the  body,  but  the  extinction 
of  the  spul  with  it,  so  far  as  there  is  auy  soul  which  c&n 
be.iepoken  of,  as,  in  any  sense,  separable  from  the  body. 
Adam  died,  in  this  sense,  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  af- 
ter be  sinned ;  and  as  a  day  with  the  Lord  means  a  thousand 
ye*rs,  the  penalty  was  inflicted  as  threatened,  and  the  devil 
proved  a  liar. 

la  answer  to  all  this,  we  remark,  that  the  expression,  "  in 
the  day?  means  no  such  thing  as  a  thousand  years.    God 
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no  where  uses  the  words  to  signify  any  such  period  of  timer 
Peter  tells  his  readers  that  one  (Jay  is  wfth  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years,  dnd  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  Thb 
Simply  means  that  God  does  not  take  note  of  time  as  meo 
do*  and  it  no  more  proves  that  a  day  means  a  thousand  years* 
than  that  a  thousand  years  are  contained  in  one  day.  "  In  the 
day" evidently  meahs  at  oncef  immediately.  This  is  the 
natural  sense  of  the  words ;  and  such  is  their  genera),  i£ncrt 
universal  usage  in  the  scriptures*  We  have  the  same  words 
used  in  the  context,  and  similarly  applied,  and  the  history 
demonstrates  that  their  true  meaning  Is  the  one  we  have  as^ 
signed  them.  Gen,  iii.  5.  "  For  God  doth  know  that  in  the 
day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened ;  and  ye 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  They  ate,  and 
immediately  their  eyes  were  opened,  so  that  they  knew 
pod  and  evil.  This  God  declares  Himself,  v.  22.  It  will  hard- 
ly do  for  our  author  to  trumpet  his  own  praise  by  proclaim- 
ing that  he  "  dare  hold  and  teach  the  Bible  as  it  is"  white 
he  is  making  such  wholesale  work  of  altering  the  record* 
We  doubt  whether  he  **  dare"  teach  the  word  just  as  it  is, 
now  that  he  has  written  his  book. 

That  the  penalty  of  the  law  fell  upon  Adam  as  soon  as 
he  transgressed,  we  argue  from  analogy.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  God's  natural  government,  as  soon  as  law  fs 
violated,  the  execution  of  penalty  begins ;  although,  m 
many  cases,  its  execution  lasts  the  life  time  of  the  trans- 
gressor. "We  believe  the  penalty  of  moral  law  begin?  to  be 
inflicted  when  the  law  is  broken ;  and  think  the  belief  justi- 
fied by  the  fact  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Again,  we  establish  this  position  by  the  fact,  that  Adam 
and  Eve  immediately  experienced  in  their  souls,  whfct  the 
New  Testament  every  where  calls  death.  They  fell  at  once 
into  that  moral  state  in  which  other  sinners  are,  who  are 
declared  to  be  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  who  are  '*  alien- 
ated from  the  life  of  God;"  who  " abide  in  death"  and  "ia 
whom  there  is  no  life"  but  who,  nevertheless,  as  to  their 
bodies,  are  full  of  life  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  *tn, 
and  who  as  really  have  existence  as  God  has. 

The  Savior  was  immediately  promised  to  our  first  pa- 
rents, and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  they  believe^ 
on  Him  unto  life — the  life  they  had  lost ;  that  they  passrf 
from  death  unto  life,  were  born  again,  and  restored  uifr 
that  life  of  God  from  which  their  sin  had  alienated  thejfeL 
and  were  brought  into  that  moral  state  into  which  the  tP 
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,  deemed  come  and  receive  the  heavenly  promise  that  they 
shall  never  die,  never  perish.  If  this  be  so,  Adam  did  not  die, 
in  the  sen3e  of  suffering  the  threatened  penalty  of  the  law, 
when  he  was  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  old,  as  our  author 
maintains.  Adam,  we  maintain,  died  the  very  day  he  sin* 
ned,  as  God  said  he  should.  Christ  was  promised,  and  our 
firdy>arents  believed  and  were  restored  to  life  from  the  sin- 
death  ;  aid  in  respect  to  that  life,  after  it  was  received  by# 
faith,  thsy  never  perished.  When  Adam  was  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  years  old,  he  died  as  to  his  body,  and  as  to  a  visi- 
ble life  among  men,  his  dust  returned  to  dust,  but  his  Spirit, 
Jus  inner  man — the  man  that  had  died  the  sin-death,  and  ex- 
perienced the  faith-life,  did  not  perish,  but  went  to  God  who 
gave  it,  never  to  experience  the  sin-death  more,  but  to  en- 
joy the  bliss  of  heaven. 

If  we  are  correct  in  these  remarks,  we  have  cut  the  "  tap- 
root" of  our  author's  theory,  as  the  Savior  did  that  of  the 
Sadlucees.  Extinction  of  being  is  not  the  penalty  tff  God's 
law.  The  penalty  of  that  law  can  be  inflicted  without,  in 
the  least,  impairing  the  soul's  existence.  It  is  certain  this 
penalty  is  inflicted  upon  a 'department  of.  man's  being, 
wholly  distinct  from  his  body. 

Our  author's  only  argument  for  establishing  the  non-exis- 
tence of  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body,  seems  to  be 
this — and  it  is  an  assumption  in  the  outset,  namely,  "The 
penalty  of  transgression  is  the  entire  destruction  of  the  sin- 
ning being."  But,  as  we  have  shown  that  this  is  faUe,  we> 
conclude,  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures,  that  man  has  a 
soul  which  can  exist  independently  of  his  present  physical 
'  organ  is  m% 

Again,  the  mode  of  speaking,  all*  through  the  Bible,  and 
whereverianguage  is  used,  implies  the  distinction  for  which 
we  are  contending,  between  soul  and  body.  "Though  I 
give  my  body  to  be  burned."  "  I  pray  your  whole  soul,  and 
spirit,  and  body."  "  Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  "  Michael  disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses." 
"  As  being  yourselves  also  in  the  body."  "  That  ye  present 
your  bodies."  "  We  are  at  home  in  the  body  and  willing 
to  be  absent  from  the  body."  "  Whether  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body,  J  can  not  tell."  "He  considered  not  his 
body,  now  dead."  "  To  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect." •   So  we  might  quote  by  the  column. 

III.   The  whole  Jewish  nation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sadducees,  in  the  davs  of  Christ  and  Paul  held  the  doctrine 
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we  are  defending,  and  both  the  Savior  and  the  Apostles 
aided  with  them  against  the  Sadducees.  The  Sadduceefc 
were  the  infidels,  the  heretics,  the  innovators.  How  could 
bur  author  assert  that  the  doctrine  was  not  known  in  tbe 
ehurch  till  the  third  century?  Was  it  even  denied  in  the 
church  up  to  that  time? 

The  Sadducees  did  not  obtain  their  belief  from  the  I^bte, 

•but  deduced  ft  logically  from  their  materialism.    The  belief 

of  the  Jews  had  always  been  what  it  was  when  Paftl  took 

sides  with  them  against  the  Sadducees,  and  when  Luke  said 

they  held  to  the  existence  of  the  spirits  of  men  and  angels. 

Enoch  understood,  before  the  flood,  that  God's  saints 
were  not  out  of  existence,  and  prophesied,  saying,  "Be- 
hold the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints"  &c. 
The  fact  too,  of  Saul's  calling  for  Samuel  to  come  up  trop 
the  d^adj  implies  his  own  belief  in  the  conscious  state  of 
the  dead.  The  belief  of  the  king  was.  doubtless  the  popu- 
lar belief  of  his  nation.  It  was  evidently  a  common  thing 
for  the  Israelites  to  endeavor  to  hold  converge  with  the  dead. 
They  consulted  the  dead  when  they  ought  to  have  com- 
muned with  the  living  God  and  his  prophets  ;  and  God  made 
a  special  law,Deut.  xviii.  11,  forbidding  this  practice  of  nec- 
romancy, or  consulting  the  spirits  of  the  departed  dead, 
without  even  the  slightest  intimation. that  there  were  no 
spirits  of  the  departed  dead  in  existence.  The  object  of  the 
law  was  to  prevent  the  people  from  going  to  the  wrong 
source  for  help.    Saul  oroke  this  law  in  calling  for  Samuel. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees  on 
this  subject,  was  an  innovation.  It  was  the  established 
doctrine  of  the  people  of  God.  The  Pharisee^  formed 
their  views  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  their 
hands.  They  saw  nothing  in  the  numerous  passages  quoted 
by  our  author,  to  establish  the  theory  he  holds.  Paul  held 
with  them  after  he  was  consulted,  as  before.  He  intionates 
no  change  of  his  sentiments  on  this  subject.  He  still  taught 
the  resurrection,  and  believed  he  should  be  with  Christ  as 
soon  as  he  left  the  body.  The  Savior  himself  saw  nothing 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  favor  the  views  of  our  author.  He 
learned  from  it  that  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  were  in  ex- 
istence, though  they  had  long  been  dead*  and  .buried..  He 
knew,  better  than  any  man,  the  meaning  of  all  those  passa- 
ges which  speaks  of  man's  death,  destruction,  ceasing  lo 
think  or  to  know  any  thing,  after  death,  of  his  being  cdtl- 
sumed,  burned  up,  and  the  like ;  and  yet,  he  gave  them  $o 
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$pch  interpretation  as  does  our  author.  Even  the  Saddui- 
cees  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  quote  such  passages  to  es- 
tablish their  cavil  with  the  Savior.  When  Christ  told  them 
that  the  fathers  were  alive,  why  atid  did  they  not  insist  that 
Abraham  was  actually  and  entirely  dead  and  buried  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah '(  That  "  man  lieth  down  and  riseth 
not/9  <fcc.  Possibly  they  were  not  as  shrewd  as  those  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  whose  views  are  like  their  own. 

The  attempt  of  our  author  to  establish,  mainly  from  Old 
Testament  passages,  and  by  forced  constructions,  a  theory 
contradicted  by  our  Savior,  seems,  tor  us  not  a  little  presump- 
tuous. 

We  will  accumulate  no  more  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 

Sroposition  that  man  has  a  soul  which  can  exist  separately 
•pm  the  body.  We  see  not  how  we  could  make  the  prop* 
osition  plainer.  .  If  we  have  established* this  position,  we 
have  taken  our  author'^  strong  hold.  His  whole  theory 
breaks  down  under  the  proof  of  this  proposition. 

We  propose  to  inquire  secondly.  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  thissoul  which  can  exist  separately  from  the  body,  will 
ever  be  annihilated  ?  That  God  might  annihilate  it,  we  will 
not  dispute.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  He  will  do  it?  If 
there  should  appeftr  to  be  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  we 
should  deem  it  fair  to  conclude  that  the  soul's  existence  will 
never  terminate. 

1.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  spontaneous  sentiment 
in  the  mind  itself  which  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  ex. 
Unction  -of  the  rational  being.  Man  certainly  does  not 
court  annihilation  ;•  he  dreads  it.  Such  are  the  fixed  and 
fundamental  and  universal  sentiments  of  the  human  reason, 
that  the  whole  man  clings  to  his  existence  with  the  utmost 
tenacity.  Existence  in  almost  any  circumstances  is  better 
than  non-existence. 

2.  Death  as  commonly  understood,  carries  no  evidence 
with  it  that  the  soul  expires  with  the  body.  This  proposi- 
tion has  been  indirectly  established  in  what  has  gone  before. 

The  strong  passages  which  are  quoted  to  show  that  the 
soul  itself  is  to  be  destroyed,  must  be  referred  to  the  return- 
ing to  dust  of  the  flesh-and-blood  organism  in  which  the  soul 
tabernacles  through  its  earthly  career.  There  is  no  assertion 
stronger  than  the  declaration  that  they  (the  wicked)  "  shall 
ferish."  Does  this  mean  any  more  than  we  ordinarily  mean 
when  we  speak  of  temporal  death  X  We  think  not.  Per* 
ishing  is  predicated  of  the  righteous  as  well  as  the  wicked. 
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"The  righteous,"  says  Isaiah,  " perisketh."  If  to  perish 
means  extinction  of  being,  then  the  righteous  are  to  be  ex- 
tinguished as  well  as  the  wicked.  But  Christ  declares  thdt 
the  righteous,  (his  sheep,)  **  shall  never  perish  "  or  die.  Thfo 
declaration  of  Christ  makes  it  positively  certain  that  the  am* 
seious,  moral,  holy  beings,  called  his  "  sheep,"  shall  neve* 
oease  to  exist.  These  beings  are  not  clay,  unconscious  mri* 
ter;  matter  which  can  not  love,  worship,  oboy  moral  la# 
or  enjoy  moral  blessedness,  but  they  are  the  inner  men  d 
Zion,  dwelling  each  in  an  outer  man,  who  possesses  moral 
virtue  or  holiness.  Thesa,4nner  mep,  these  sheep  of  Chrtet; 
shall  never  perish.  .  Still,  the  righteous  shall  perish ;  bdf 
who  are  the  righteous,  of  whom  Isaiah  speaks  ?  Certainly  ' 
the  outer  men  of  Zion ;  the  unconscious,  yet  apparent  itietf,' 
the  men  we  see  and  hear  and  feel,  the  tabernacles,  the 
bodies  of  flesh  arfd  blood.  It  must  be  so,  or  we  make  the 
Savior's  declaration  false  :  the  righteous,  the  sheep  do  perish. 
But  if  to  perish  is  applied  to  the  death  of  the  body,  in  case  of 
the  righteous,  by  what  rule  of  criticism  can  we  make  it  ap- 
plicable necessarily  to  both  soul  and  body  when  us£d  in  rtP 
erence  to  the  wicked?  *  We, leave  that  question  for  oar 
author  to  answer.  A 

A  thousand  scores  of  such  texts  prove'nothing.    What  tf 
the  "dead  know  not  any  thing?"    What  if  "  their  thought* 
perish  on  the  very  day  of  their  death  ?"    What  if  "there  fe 
no  knowledge  or  device  in  the  grave  ?  "    Such  declarations 
are  made  of  the  man  as  we  see  him,  not  of  his  imifeortttt 
mind.    Must  we  conclude  that  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob 
were  thoughtless  beings  in  the  spirit- world  ?  that  Moses  did 
not  appeal-  on  Mount  Tabor  as  an  intelligent  being?  that  the* 
old  prophet  who  appeared  to  John  was  a  non-existent,  per- 
ished, thoughtless  being,  although  he  made  revelations  to 
John,  kept  the  sayings  of  the  Bible,  and  would  not  allow 
John  to  worship  him,  but  commanded  him  to  worship  God? 
Must  we  veto  all  those  transcendent  and  glowing  emottafid 
and  expectations  of  dying  saints,  awakened  by  the  conskleW^ 
tion  that  they  are  just  about  to  wing  their  way  to  be-  ^Ath 
Jesus,  who  is  to  them  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousands  alii 
altogether  lovely?    And  must  we  away  also,  With  those  aw%t 
forebodings  with  which  the  wicked  often  die,  a  wakened1  ■% 
a  fearful  consciousness  that  they  must  immediately  sml 
before  their  insulted  and  abused  Savior,  and  begin  to  dfMf 
of  that  bitter  cup  which  they  have  filled  up  with  their  it&Q0 
ties  ?     We  believe  it  not.     The  family  of  interpr etewfif 
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wWeh  our  author  belongs,  harp  much  upon  the  passage  we 
have  referred  to  in  Eccl. :  "  For  the  dead  know  not  any 
thing,"  and  deem  it  quite  conclusive  of  the  whole  control 
v&r<y.  Let  us  look  at  it  a  moment  fairly.  It  occurs  in 
connection  with  other  declarations  which  mjust  be  allowed 
ta  have  the  same  force,  Solomon  says  in  the  context :  "All 
things  come  alike  to  afl — there  is  one  event  to  the  righteous 
.  *nd*to  the  wit'ked  ;  to  the  good  and  to  the  clean  and  to  the 
unclean  ;  to  him  that  sacrifice^  and  to  him  that  sacrificeth 
Dot:  as  is  the  good,  so  is  the  sinner;  and  he  that  sweareth 
$s  he  that  feareth  an  oath..  Forjlhe  living  know  that  they 
shall  die;  but  the  dead  know  not  any  thing,  neither  have 
they  any  more  a  reward ;  for  the  memory  of  them  U  for- 
gotten; go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy 
wine  with  a  merry  heart,  for  God  now  accepteth  thy  works/* 

Dare  our  author  endorse  all  these  statements  as  contain- 
ing God's  eternal  truth  ?  When  hne  insists  to  his  heareri  that 
the  dead  know  not  any  thing,  will  he  also  teach  them  that 
God  takes  no  account  of  men's  deeds  in  this  world ;  thatit  is 
just  as  well  to  swear  as  not  to  swear,  torbe  profane  a3  pious; 
that  the  sinner  wiil  fare  just  as  well  as  the  holy,  for  neither 
will  ever  have  a  reward  hereafter;  and  will  he  use  these 
^considerations  to  influence  the  minds  of  his  hearers  as  far  as 
he  can,  to  eat  their  bread  with  a  gluttonous  joy,  and  drink 
thsir  wine  with  a  drunkard's  heart?  We  know  he  would 
not.  He  believes  it  is  of  infinite  consequence  that  men 
should  be  righteous. 

Solomon  is  here  plainly  giving  us  a  map  of  the  infidel's 
thoughts  and  feelings.  The  doctrine  of  hi*  infidel  is,  "  Let 
nseat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  us,  and  of  our  thoughts.  God  makes  no  moral  distinc- 
tion?. To  sacrifice  is  useless ;  sprofanity  is  safe.  There  are 
no  rewards  hereafter.  We  are  but  refined  brutes,  and 
when  we  are  dead,  we  shall  know  nothing  and  suffer 
nothing.  Now  is  our  time.  Let  us  eat,  and  drink,  and 
take  our  fill  of  love,  wine,  and  vanity." 

It  were  just  as  logical  to  quote  Voltaire's  assertion  that 
**  death  is  an  eternal  sleep,"  as  to  bring  forward  this  pass- 
age to  prove  that  "the  dead  know  not  any  thing."  The 
character  Solomon  is  drawing  acknowledges  no  moral 
Governor  of  the  universe,  no  retributions,  no  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong ;  and  is  essentially  atheistic.  It 
is  exceedingly  painful  to  see  Scripture  quoted  so  irrele- 
vantly, stf  loosely,  as  in  this  case.  We  can  not  forbear 
A* 
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thinking  that  he  who  does  it,  i?  in  danger  of  experieochg 
that  fearful  declaration,  "  The  kiter  killeth." 

3.  There  is  nothing  in  the  death  which  sin  brings  upon 
the  soul,  which  at  aH  implies  the  destruction  of  its  exist* 
ence.  Sinners  are  declared  to  be  "dead  in  trespasses  and 
in  sins" — not  tying,  not  candidates  for  death,  but  actually 
"dead"  "alienated  from  the  life  of  God;"  and  to  have  "no 
life  in  them."  These  declarations  must  apply  to  the  soul, 
and  refer  to  a  moral,  spiritual  death.  Transgressors  are 
dead9  being  in  sin.  "  He  that  bates  his  brother,  abides  in 
death,"  When  men  are  con  verted,  by  receiving  the  gospel,' 
they  "pass  from  death," %al,  not  constructive  death,  "ualo 
life."    They  rise  to  a  new  life,  a  life  before  unpossessed. 

According  to  our  author,  sinners  are  not  dead,  even  in, 
or  by  reason  of  sin,  now,  but  are  only  candidates  for  death. 
But  here  again,  notwithstanding  his  remarkable  tenacity  for 
the  word,  he  has  departed  very  far  frpm  it.  The  universal 
representation  of  the  New  Testament  is,  that  sinners  arc 
already  dead,  dead  in  the  sense  of  having  fallen  under  the 
sentence  of  God's  violated  law. 

There  is  Nothing  In  this  death,  plainly,  which  implies  the 
extinction  of  the  soul's  being.    The  existence  of  this  death 
is  perfectly  compatible   with   tire   existence  of  the  soaL 
Indeed  the  existence  of  the  soul  is  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  the  death.    There  is  no  evidence  whatever, 
that  should  this  death  continue  eternally,  it  will  in  the  least 
tend  to  the  annihilation  of  the  soul  itself.    Devils  have 
experienced  it  for  ages,  we  suppose,  and  yet  their  existence 
is  as  firm  and   enduring  as  when  they  first  transgressed. 
It  i£  perfectly  certain,  from   the  plain  statements  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  death   and   destruction  of  beingrare 
not  synonymous  ideas,  that  the  former  does  not  imply 
the  latter,  and  that  it  is  absurd    to   infer   therefore,    that 
death  and  the  extinction  of  the  soul's  existence  are.  iden- 
tical.    Death  no  more  means  extinction  of  being,  than  an 
or  transgression  does.     Men  are  dead  in  sin,,  and  yet  alive 
in  existence ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  they  may 
not  always  remain  so. 

4.  There  is  nothing  in  the  eternal  life  or  immortality 
which  the  gospel  confers,  implying  that  it  consists  in  savug 
the  soul  from  non-existence,  and  in  conferring  upon  it.thf 
boon  of  perpetual  existeucei  .  •  >«. 

The  argument  we  propose  here  is  this:  The  gospel  ULfA 
pably  given  to  restore  to  njan  what  he  lost  by  sin,     &J$t 
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gospel  comes  to  restore  existence,*  then  ,  existence  was  the 
thing  lost  by  sin..  If  it  comes  to  restore  the  favor  and 
peace  of  God  to  a  condemned  and  sinful  soul,  by  the  pardon, 
'and  destruction  of  sin,  then  the  thing  lost  by  sin,  was  the 
*  fiivor  of  God,  and  *he  moral  blessedness  of  obedience  to 
his  law.  If  the  gospel  comes  to  restore  Wn  to  holiness 
'  and  happiness,  then,  holiness  and  happiness  were  lost  hy 
sin.  The  life  the  gospel  brings  is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
death  which  sin  inflicts.  •         . 

What  now  is  the  life  which  the  gospel  gives?  Men  are 
*  made  alive  by  regeneration-^-by  this  process  they  pasa 
from  death  to  life — they  rise  to  newness  of  life.  Converted 
men  are  alive  from  the  dead.  To  J)e  converted  is  to  come 
into  the  favor  of  God;  to  experience  the  pardon  of  sin ;  to 
be  won  over  to  the  lqve  of  Christ;  to  be  delivered  from 
Condemnation;  to  receive  the  spirit  of  adoption,  crying, 
Abba,  Father;  to  become  children  of  GJod ;  to  be  married 
to  Christ,  a,nd  changed  into  his  moral  image  from  glory  to 
glory.  The  death  of  si#  results  from  a  spiritual  ignorance 
of  God,  while  the  life,  eternal  life,  consists  in  a  spiritual 
knowledge  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent. 

Now,  in  all  this,  there-is  nothing  which  even  hints  at  any 
*uch  change  as  our  author's  theory  demands.  The  change 
is  voholly  of  a  moral  character.  The  lite  conferred  by  the 
gospel,  is  as  perfectly  distinct  from  the  existence  of  the 
soul,  as  was  the  death  which  "sin.  inflicted.  Passingfrom 
death  unto  lite  can  not  be  passing  from  non-existence  to 
existence.  Before  this  passing  from  one  condition  to  the 
other  took  place,  the  being  was  just  as  really  in  existence  as 
afterwards  Sin  takes  nothing  from  the  existence  of  the 
9oul ;  life  adds  nothing  to  it. 

We  are  assured  that  this  change  is  brought  about  by  the 
agency  of  God's  spirit,  wielding  the  truth.  But  truth  has 
no  adaptedness  or  tendency  to  effect  any  change  upon  the 
aubstauce  of  the  sou].  But  it  has  all  adaptedness  to  pro- 
duce a  change  of  moral  charaoter.  Moreover,  whatever 
the  life  may  be,  it  is  certainly  brought  about  through 
the  medium  of  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There  is 
no  possible  relation  between  faith  in  Christ,  and  a  life 
which  consists  in  the  naked  existence  of  the  soul.  The 
only  life  it  is  fitted  to  inspire  is  a  moral  one,  a  life  of 
holiness  and  happiness.  Faith  in  Christ  is  an  eye  which 
beholds  his  moral  excellency,  which  sees  his  love,  his 
justice,  and  all  his  infinitely  glorious   moral  perfections, 
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as  displayed  through  his  life  from  the  rnanger  to  tht 
cross.  These  things  beheld,  and  brought  into  living  coo* 
tact  with  the  mind,  act  upon  it  to  produce  their  corns? 
pondencies  in  the  moral  character  of  the  beholder.  By 
the  process  of  assimilation,  the  believer  is  in  this  way, 
made  like  Christ  in  bis  thoughts,  purposes  and  emotions* 
Faith  in  Christ,  the  crosp,  the  promises,  the  blood  of  thq 
Lamb,  and  the  whole  circle  of  divine  truth,  have  a  most 
powerful  and  direct  influence  to  produce  and  perpetuate 
a  moral,  holy  life,  bpt  no  tendency  to  prolong,  for  a  sift*  t 

fie  instant,  the  mere  existence  of  the  soul.  This  could 
e  done  only  by  physical  omnipotence.  Moral  consider- 
tions  would  be  just  as  ineffectual  to  produce  such  a  result, 
as  they  would  be  to  communicate  life  to  the  dead  ih  their 
graves.  ♦ 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  life  inspired  by  the  gospel 
furnishes  no  evidence  that  the  death  of  sin  which  it  extin- 
guishes is  any  other  than  a  spiritual,  moral  death.  The 
death  of  sin  is  spiritual;  the  life,  the  immortality,  or  eternal 
life. of  the  gospel  is  also  spiritual  and  gracious,  produced  by 
mora)  influence  and  not  by  physical  Omnipotence..  We  are 
to  seek  immortality,  indeed,  but  it  is  exemption  from  the 
death  sin  inflicts.  And  we  need  not  seek  in  vain.  "He 
that  believeth  shall  never  die  ;  "  no,  not  even  between  the 
grave  and  the  resurrection.  We  look  in  vain,  among  the 
great  themes  of  the  gospel,  for  the  first  breath  of  evidence 
that  it  comes  to  rescue  mankind  from  a  destruction  of  the 
soul's  being. 

5.  The  final  disposition  which  the  Scriptures  make  of 
the  wicked,  furnishes  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  will  ever  terminate. 

If  the  emphatic  doom  to  be  pronounced  upon  the  .wicked 
at  the  final  judgment,  were,  thenceforward,  positive  uou-r 
existence,  it  could  very  easily  have  been,  made  to  appear* 
No  such  teaching  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  Scripture*! 
as  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  p£ 
Scripture  lovers  and  Scripture  students  have  never  dia+ 
covered  it. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  passages  which  refer  to  the  subject 
now  before  us.  Rev.  xxi.  18.  "  But  the  fearful,  and  unbf^ 
lieving,  and  the  abominable,  and  murderous,  and  w" 
mongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolators,  and  all  liars, 
have  their  part  [portion,  reward,]  in  the  lake  which  bu  _ 
with  fire  and  brimstone ;  which  is  the  second  death."    Haflfe 
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is  an  account  of  the  final  disposition  of  the  wicked.  We 
see  nothing  in  it,  showing  that  the  soul  is  to  be  extinguished 
by  the  second  death.  The  teim  death,  as  we  have  abund- 
antly seen,  proves  nothing.  If  the  language  of  this  text  is 
tried  literally,  as  our  author  maintains,  nothing,  to  his  pur- 
pose, is  established  by  it,  only  as  two  things  are  assumed, 
ndthdr  of  which  is  proved,  namely,  that  the  bodies  of  the> 
wicked  are  raised  corruptible  and  perishable ;  and  that  the 
soul  also  is  a  substance  capable  of  •being  annihilated  by  fire. 
We  have  shown  already  that  the  soul  survives  the  physical 
organism  in  which  it  dwells ;  and  therefore,  though  the 
body  might  be  burned  in  a  fire-lake,  yet  the  soul  would  not 
necessarily  be  consumed.  If  the  language  of  the  passage  is 
to  be  understood  figuratively,  as  is  doubtless  the  case,  then 
it  merely  represents  a  state  of  keen  and  burning  mental 
anguish,  to  which  the  soul  will  be  subjected,  as  the  penalty 
of  its  crimes.  But  the  endurance  of  pain  and  anguish  has 
nt>  effe.ct  to  destroy  the  soul's  existence.  This  passage, 
then,  is  against  the  theory  of  our  author.  It  does  not  teach 
that  the  doom  of  the  wicked  is  final  annihilation. 
>Matt.  xxv.  41-46.  "Then  shall  He  say  unto  .them  on  the 
left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  And  these  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into 
life 'eternal."  Ch.  xiii.42.  "And  shall  cast  them  [the  tares, 
the  finally  impenitentj  into  afurnaee  of  fire:  there  shall  be 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

All  these  and  similar  expressions  manifestly  refer  to  the 
sftme  thing — the.  final  disposition  of  thp  wicked^  This  final 
disposition  of  the  wicked,  is  a  state  Of  punishment,  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  as  the  jilst  reward  of  their  w'icked- 
tt£ss,  and  not  a  more  loss  of  existence.  So  the  context 
plainly  shows.  The  scene  is  the  last  judgment.  All  men 
ar6  arrayed  before  God's  bar.  Their  characters,are  inves- 
tigated. The  righteous  are  upon  the  right  hand;  the 
Wicked,  upon  the  left.  The  former  receive  the  announce- 
ment of  their  reward,  which  is  life  without  end,  meaning 
blessedness,  most  certainly.  The  reason,  namely,  their 
obedf^fcce,  is  given  for  the  bestowment  of  their  reward.  The 
latter*  the  wicked,  hear  their  sentence  to  death  or  punishment, 
Whfeft  will  be  accompanied  with  deep  sorrow,  expressing 
i&eftf  In  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  The 
ddttdKtfon  to  which  they  are  assigned  is  an  everlasting 
,ofre.      Forever  they   are   to  experience  "indignation  $nd 
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wrath,  tribulation,  and  anguish/'  as  the  appropriate  re- 

Sard  of  their  wicked  deeds,  as  developed  at  the  bar  of 
ml  adjudication. 

All  acknowledged  rules  of  interpretation  require  that  ever- 
lasting in  the  passages  in  Matt.  25,  should  be  taken  to  quali- 
fy the  punishment.  It  describes,  or  defines  its  length,  at 
plainly  as  it  defines  the  length  of  the  life  or  blessedness  of 
the  finally  righteous.  This  is  too  obvious  even  for  our 
author  to  dispute  directly ;  and  be  attempts  to  make  his 
escape  in  another  direction.  It  is  very  convenient  for  him 
tp  play  the  critic  again.  He  tells  us  that  "iolasis,  rendered 
punishment,  means  cutting  qfr"  and  that  the  sense  of  the 
passage  is  this:  "The  wicked  are  to  be  cut  off,  destroyed, 
put  out  of  existence,  and  that  this  will  be  everlasting  in  th? 
jense  of  be'ingjinal—  of  lasting,  for  ever.  They  will  never 
be  restored."  Our  author's  criticism  is  urgently  called  for  by 
bis  theory,  but  entirely  forbidden  by  every  other  consider** 
tion.  The  word  is  used  but  in  a  single  instance  nqore  in  th$ 
whole  New  Testament :  1  John  4 :  18.  Fear  hath  torment. 
We  know  very  well  that  slavish  fear  brings  misery  and  sor- 
row, but  it  l}as  no  tendency  to  destroy  the  soul's  existence. 
|t  cuts  off  happiness,  but  not  being.  The  verb  from  which 
the  noun  is  derived  is  used  in  Acts  4 :  21,  and  I  Peter,  2; 
9,  where  our  author's  criticism  finds  not  the-  least  counte- 
nance. We  have  abundantly  shown  already,  that  the  "  fira* 
threatened  against  the  wicked,  if  it  be  literal,  cap  not  de- 
stroy the  soul's  existence.  It  can  only  extinguish  animal 
existence.  If  the  fire  be  mental  and  figurative,  it  is  still 
more  manifest  that  U  will  have  no  tendency  to  destroy  the 
living  being. 

It  may  be  remarked  also,  by  way  of  showing  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked  is  not  annihilation,  that  it  is  evidently 
synonymous  with  "  the  tfhame  and  everlasting. contempt," 
to  the  experience  of  which  Daniel  says  they  will  arise ;  with 
the  experience  of  the  damnation  or  condemnation  spoken 
of  by  the  Savior,  tp  which  they  are  to  hfcve  their  resurrec- 
tion, and  with  the  experience  of  the  gnawings  of  the  worm 
that  never  dies.  The  wrath  of  Gpd  is  to  abide  upon  the 
picked-  Their  destruction  is  that  which  results  from  the 
being  excluded  from  the  blissful  presence  of  the  Lords  and 
from  the  glory  of  his  power— -a  loss  of  blessedness,  of  hope, 
of  love,  of  all  good.  They  are  to  be  "  tormented  day  and 
nigh}  for  ever  and  ever,"  to  "  have  no  rest  day  nor  night,* 
and  to  be  eternally  unjust  and  unholy,  if  they  so  die,  either 
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of  which  ifrould  be  quite  impossible  if  they  were  at  last  to  be 
annihilated.  '       « 

We  must  conclude  then,  notwithstanding  our  author's 
criticism,  that  the  BiSle  leaves  the  wicked  in  a  slate  ofsvffer* 
ing  which  it  declares  will  be  "  eternal,"  *4  everlasting/9  "  with- 
out end."  This  is  the  final  disposition  it  make3  of  them. 
Here  revelation  end*.  We  can  go  no  farther.  Tjhe  same 
rules  of  interpretation,  and  the  same  criticisms  which  would 
make  the  doom  of  the  wicked  any  thing  else  than  suffering, 
and  its  duration  less  than  eternal,  would  annihilate  the 
whole  current  of  Bible  evidence  that  the  reward  of  obedience 
to  the  righteous  is  exemption  from  sorrow  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of*the  blis3  of  heaven,  and  that  this  reward  is  to  con- 
tinue without  end.  If  the  penalty  of  disobedience  is  ex- 
tinction of  being,  the  reward  of  obedience  is  mere  blank  ex- 
istence, which  in  itself  is  no  reward  ;  for  existence  is  not  a 
good  irrespective  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  employed. 

Our  author  evidently  supposes  that  there  will  be. some- 
thing pe'culiar  in  the  destruction  which  is  to  take  place  at, 
or  following  the  judgment.  We 'think  he  U  plainly  tfus- 
taken.  If  we  understand  it,  that  day  is  simply  declaratory 
in  its  design.  It  is  a  day  appointed  for  the  "revelation  of 
God's  righteous  judgmen*."  It  is  the  day  when  God  will 
draw  forth  the  actual  characters  of  men  and  exhibit  to  the 
moral  universe,  the  reasons  which  have  impelled  him,  as  the 
Supreme  Moraf  Governor,  to  award  eternal  death  to  the 
wicked,  and  eternal  life  to  the  righteous.  The  reward  of  the 
righteous  does  not  begin  with  the  judgment,  but  as  soon  as 
faith  begins.  "  He  that  believeth  hath  everlasting  life." 
They  enjoy  this  from  their  conversion  to  the  judg- 
ment, and  eternally  afterwards.  The  measure  of  their  life 
will  doubtless  be  unspeakably  augmented  after  their  judg- 
ment. The  dim  visions  of  Christ  on  earth  will  ba  followed 
by  a  full,  cloudless,  face-to-face  view  of  the  Savior,  in  his 
glory  in  heaven;  and  then,  as  a  consequence,  the  bosom3  of 
the  saint;  will  swell  with  new  delights,  like  the  tides  of  the 
ocean.  There  is  no  need  of  holding  to  the  doctrine  of  an  un- 
conscious, intermediate  state,  but  the;  saints  should  get  their 
reward  before  it  is  proclaimed  at  the  judgment.  They  do 
get  a  measure  of  it  every  day,  if  they  are  faithful,  and  will 
doubtless,  forever,  as  well  before  as  after  the  great  day  of 
.accounts.  Nor  does  the  death  of  the  wicked  begin  at  the 
judgment.  The  destruction,  or  punishment,  then  pro- 
claimed, began  when  the  sinner  first  sinned.    The  wicked 
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experience  a  measure  of  it  hereby  being -excluded  from  the 
favor  andt  fellowship  of  God.  They  experience  little  of  it 
on  earth  comparatively,  because  they  are  placed  upon  pro- 
bation, that  they  may  be  reformed  and  saved;  but  when 
«thejr  probation  is  ended,  and  they  enter  the  eternal  world, 
pass  the  judgment,  and  wend  their  way  onwjard  into  the 
depths  of  hell,  they  will  begin  to  drink  more  deeply  of  their 
cup  of  borrow.  Then  the  full  apprehension  of  their  guilt, 
the  knowledge  of  their  absolutely  lost' and  hopeless  condi- 
tion, the  unutterable  fury  of  the  war  between  conscience 
and  will,  between  reason  and  lust — a  war  without  end,  and 
in  which  victory  breeds  contempt,  and  defeat  revenge — the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  which  they  sold  the  Lo#d  Jesus 
Christ,  the  mess  of  pottage  for  which  they  parted  with 
their  birth-right  to  eternal  life  and  glory,  will  terribly  in- 
crease the  bitterness  of  their  cup,  the  keenness  cf  their  an- 
guish and  the  mournfulness  of  their  death.  It  is  just  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  wicked  will  be  drinking  of 
their  bitter  cup  between  death,  and  the  judgment,  as  in  the 
fact  they  taste  some  of  Us  elements  in  this  life,  and  still 
more  of  them  after  the  resurrection  and  judgment.  The 
destruction  proclaimed  in  the  day  of  final  judgment  is  not 
of  a  different  nature  from  the  death  in  which  sinners  are 
involved  by  sin  in  this  world.  The  one  is  no  more^  extinc- 
tion of  existence  than  the  other.  The  difference  lies  in  de- 
gree and  not  in  kind  ;  in  circumstances  and  not  in  nature. 
The  difference  between  the  condition  of  the  righteous,  be- 
fore and  after  the  judgment,  is  also  plainly  one  of  degree, 
not  of  kind. 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  an  utter  want  of 
evidence,  that  the  human  soul  is  ever  to  experience  an  ex- 
tinction of  its  existence. ;  and  therefore,  that  it  will  exist 
on  forever,  and  be  happy  or  miserable  as  its  character  shall 
*  be  like  or  unlike  that  of  its  maker,  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  a  few  items  in  our  author's  book*  having  no 
bearing  upon  his  'subject  in  the  way  of  argumentation, 
which  must  be  briefly  noticed. 

1.  He  discourses  vehemently  upon  the  terrible  results  of 
the  common  faith  on  (he  subject  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
He  seems  to  himself  to  find  in  it  the  grand  source  of  idol- 
atry. This  leaven  of  Platonism  has  resulted  in  the  most 
dreadft^  and  wide-spread  apostasy.  The  grand  lie  first 
told  to  our  first  parents  was,  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods," — ye ' 
shall  not  die,  that  is,  ye  shall  be  immortal.    The  misery  of 
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the  world  is*  that  its  deluded  inhabitants  have  believed  this 
lie  of  the  devil  and  Plato,  and  have  ever  since,  aud  conse- 
quently, been  playing  the  deity,  the  immortal,  worshiping! 
and  being  worshiped  by,  men.  They  have  bowed  down 
before  them  while  they  were  on  earth,  and  apotheosized  them 
after  they  had  left  it  This  first  lie  of  Satan  was  designed 
to  seduce  men  into  sin,  to  murder  mankind,  to  dishonor 
God  and  desolate  the  world ;  and  it.  ha*  done  it  most  effect- 
ually.  This  fountain  of  false  doctrine  has  encircled  the 
world  with  its  polluting  streams.  Our  author  claims  to  have 
discovered  "  the  bitter  root  of  that  tree  which  has  filled  the 
world  with  idols,  idolators,»lamentation,  mourning,  and 
woe."  "This  world-wide  empire  of  idolatrous  delusion 
and  death,  arrays  the  earth  against  its  God."  "This  denial 
of  Jehovah's  truth,  this  affront  to  his  majesty  call*  for  his 
intervention  in  judgment — in  flaming  fire,  taking  ven- 
geance on  them  who  know  not  God,"  &c.  "  The  bearings 
of  this  dreadful  truth,  ("that  almost  all  men  believe  them- 
selves immortal,")  are  seen  i  The  pious  who  have  fallen 
into  this  awful  and  damning  error  are*only  to  escape  this 
terHble  judgment  of  God  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
been  lqd  into  it  unwittingly.  Is  it  not  a  little  marvelous 
that  the  entire  ho>t  of  God's  dear  saints  should  have  fallen 
into,  and  continued  as  long  in,  this  crowning  sin  of  the 
world,  and  that  unwittingly ! 

Now  in  reply  to  such  remarks,  we  would  say, 
1.  That  while  the  wo  id  have  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  they  have  held  that  it  would  be  punished  fonts  sin?, 
either  forever,  or  until  it  should  become  pure.  Mankind 
have  not  believed  that  they  were  god*,  or  a<  god?,  in  such  a 
sense  as  that  they  could  control  their  own  destipy,  and  shun 
the  retributions  of  Goal's  government.  They  have  acknowl- 
edged their  allegiance  to  their  Maker,  and  sought  his  favor 
by  prayers  and  offerings.  • 

We  see  nothing  in  this  belief  which  would  necessarily 
tend  to  the  so  awful  corruption  and  idolatry  of  the  race* 
The  belief  that  the  soul  would  suffer  hereafter  for  its  sin*, 
in  this  life,  would  seem  naturally  to  restrain  mankind  from 
the  commission  of  sin.  The  sentiment  of  our  author,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  naturally  tend  to  the  moral  corrup- 
tion of  mankind.  Who  has  ever  done  more  mi5chief  than 
tho  e  who  have  taught  that  "  death  ii  an  eternal  sleep  V* 
feiow  dreadful  was  the  influence  of  that  sentiment  in  France  I 
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The  position  of  our  author  is  substantially  that  of  Voltaire* 
so  far  as  the  wicked  are  concerned:  and  it  is  only  from  the 
wicked  that  moral  corruption  flows.  The  difference  be? 
tween  the  two,  ro  far  as  we  can  see  is  this:  Voltaire  did 
not  believe  that  the  death  would  be  interrupted  by  a  resur- 
rection and  judgment,  but  that  it  would  be  unbroken  from 
the  grave.  Our  author  does  believe  that  death  in  respect  to 
the  wicfce<L  will  he  so  interrupted.  Hebelieves  also,  that 
the  wicfcecWe  to  suffer  awhile,  perhaps  a  long  while,  after 
the  judgment}  before  they  are  destroyed  or  annihilated  * 
although  this  Sentiment  U  incompatible  with  his  mala  the- 
6ry,  which  is  that  the  penalty  of  the  laW  }s  d*athl  that  is, 
extinction  of  &***#»  tfhich,  so  far  as  he  knows,  involves  no 
fnorp  suffering 'roan 'is  implied  in  temporal  death.  The  final 
destruction,  he  holds*  is  to  be  inflicted  by  literal  fire;  and 
our  author  will  hardly  be  able  to  show  how  his  sinner  caa 
live  in  the  lake  of  fire  an  hundred  years  unconsomed,  if  th# 
same  fire  will  ever  annihilate  him.  With  him,  as  with  Vol- 
taire, the  end  of  the  siriner  is-annihilation,  though  taking 
place  somewhat  later  than  the  period  fixed  by  the  French 
infidel.  Wtrdo  not  wish  to  associate  our  author's  theory* 
with  that  of  Voltaire,  if  it  be  not  just.  But  as  far.as  we 
have  done  it  we  think  there  is  a  real  resemblance;  and 
that,  too,  in  the  most  objectionable  j  oints.  The  follower  of 
Voltaire  would  say,  "I)eaih  is  an  eternal  sleep:  I  willgrat* 
ify  my  lu  t  ."  The  wicked  man,  who  should  hold  with  bur 
author,  would  say:  "1  am  a  sinner,  but  the  penalty  of  the 
law  is  the  extinction  of  my  existence.  I  shall  be  eternally, 
Unconscious: — I  will  not  fear  to  sin." 

The  world   is  miserable,  not  because  they  believe  in  the; 
immortality  of  the  sou',  but   because   they  reject  the  wise 
and  benevolent   reign  of  the  Messiah.     They    have  chosen 
to  plea  e  'themselves  rather  than   the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
and   this   is   ihe  source   of  their  misery.     In  this  state  of 
moral  alienation  from  God,  it  makes  comparatively  little  dif- 
ference what  may  be  their  speculative  tenet*.     The  world 
would  be  no  better  if  they  should  fall  so  far  into  the  notions 
of  the  Sadducees  as  to  agree  with  our  author,  that  there  is 
no  soul  which  can  exist  separately  from  the  body.     Idolatry 
does  not  begin  with  theories,  nor  would  it  end  with  their 
ovei throw.     Jt  begins  with  sin.    Ihe  heathen  first  havt 
their  vices,  then  they  create  their  gods  to  correspond  with 
these  vices.     God*  or   no  gods  they  will   have  their  vice* 
till  they  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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2.  Our  author  asserts  that  the  doctrine  that  there  is  life 
in  the  soul  of  the  wicked — that  their  soul  is  deathless,  wa* 
taken  from  the  Platonic  philosophers.    ,p.  23.     And  yet  lite 
took  is  teeming  with  the  awful  fact  that  this  lie  originated 
with  the  devil  in  the  garden.     It  was  Satan's  master-piece 
of  falsehood  for  effecting  the  world's  ruin.     Which  is  true  ? 
If  the  latter,  then  its  source  is  not  to  be  found  with  the 
Platonic  philosophers;  and*  all  our  author's  lamentations 
and  cant  about "  heathenism"  is  ridiculous  and  qifitie  wasted. 
Or  was  the  lie  disbelfeved  down  to  the  days  0f.JPi3.t0,  and 
then  re-originated  by  the  philosopher.    But  this  supposition 
would  spoil  all  oCjr  author's  great  words  about  the  evil  and 
ruinous,  influence  of  the  doctrine   of  'immortality,  since 
idolatry  and  wickedness  abounded  quite  ^ty*  much  before 
Plato  as  after  him.     In  order  that  the  sad   and  awful *pio-. 
ture   of  our  author,  drawn  from  the  prevalence  of  this  error 
may  not  be   spoiled,  and   his  loudest  thunders   hushed  to 
whispers,  we  must  acquit  Plato,  and  give  the  devil  his  due. 
We  object,  however,  to  .giving   him  more  than  his  due,  as 
we. think  our  author  has  done.     He  insists  that  the  lie  of  thft 
devil  was  this — that  men  should  he  as  gods.     This  was  what 
men  believed  to  their  ruki,  according  to  our  friend.     But 
this  is  not  presenting  the  case  of  Mr.  Diabolus  fairly.    The 
devil  did  not  say,  "Ye  shall  be  as  gods,"  and  stop  there, 
but  he  added,  "  knowing  good  and   evil."    He  told  our  firsjt  • 
parents  they  would  be  as  gods,  in  this  respect,  that  they 
would  know  good  and  evil.     Now  was  this  a  lie  ?    Doubt- 
less Satan  had  a  lying  heart  when  he  said  it.    He  spoke 
with  an  evil  design,  as  when  he  quoted  scripture  to  Christ, 
but  was  the  thing  he  said   false,  as  our  author  represents  ? 
By  no  means.    Says  God,  speaking  of  man  in  the  same 
chapter,  after  He  had  transgressed,  "  Behold  the  man  has 
become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil." 

Then  again,  if  the  death  threatened  against  man  was 
that  which  he  experienced  nine  hundred  and  thirty  yeans 
«fter  his  creation,  as  our  author  maintains*  and  if  the  devil 
meant  to  tell  our  parents  that  they  sjiould  not  die  that  death, 
then  it  is  not  true  that  the  race  have  at  all  believed  the 
devil.  They  all  expect  to  die  just  as  Adam  did,  the  devil 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Whatever  Adam  expe- 
rienced, in  what  we  call  temporal  death,  all  men  expect  to 
experience.  We  think  our  author  is  a  little  severe  on  his 
serpent  ship.  We  would  kindiy  advise  him  nof  to  provoke 
unnecessarily,  that  mighty  foe  of  salvation* 
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.  3.  Our  author  is  greatly  concerned,  lest,  upon  the  com- 
mon theory,  the  glory  of  the  resurrection  should  be  seri- 
ously marred.  If  the  soul  does  not  perfch — if  it  gob  im* 
mediately  to  God  at  death,  what  need  of  a  resurrection^ 
Why  talk  of  being  raised  from  the  dead,  if  the  soul,  the 
rational  ma n,  does  not  die?  Our  author  would  have  the 
whole  man,  body  and  soul,  perish',  in  order  that  more  glory 
might  be  added  to  the  resurrection.  In*  reply  to  this,  we 
would  say, 

1.  The  resurrection  upon  which  Paul  dwells  so  fully 
in.  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  is  plainly  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  The  corruptible,  natural  body  dies,  and 
is  raised  an  incornfptible,  spiritual  body.  On  either  theory, 
the  glory  of  the  resurrection,  as  far  as  it  pertains  to  the 

.  body,  will  be  precisely  the  same.  His  theory  has  no  advuft* 
tyige  in  this  respect. 

2.  Does  our  author's  theory  promise  a  more  glorioot 
resurrection  than  the  common  theory,  so  far  as  the  soul* 
concerned?  Far  from  it.  It  certainly  promises  nothing 
better  in  the  fact,  that  after  ages  of  unconscious  sleep  or 
death,  an  act  of  omnipotence  is  to  be  put  forth  to  bring  it 
•gain  into  conscious  existence,  ^f  it  shall  appear  that  God 
1ms  been  exerting  his  omnipotence  to  keep  the  soul  in  exist* 
ence  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  we  see  not  why 
its  taking  possession  of  a  glorified  body  may  not  be  quite  as 
notable  an  event  as  would  be  that  of  its  being  awaked 
anew  into  existence,  by  a  single  act  of  omnipotence,  put 
forth  at  the  period  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Then  again,  the  glory  of  the  resurrection  may  bear  some 
relation  to  the  moral  glory  which  may  have  been  attained 
by  the  subjects  of  it.    This  will  doubtless  be  so  unless  the 
glory  of  the  event  is  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  exertion  of 
mere  omnipotence,  which  we  do  not  believe.    If,  then,  the 
glory  of  the-resuritction  is  to  be  somewhat  as  the  moral 
and  intellectual  glorj  which  shall  have  been  attained  by  the 
subjects  of  the  resurrection,  no  one  can  doubt  which  theory 
promises  the  highest  honor  jfr  God.    On  the  theory  of  our 
author,  God  suspends  all  clmmunion  with  his  redeemed 
children  from  their  death  to  their  resurrection.  They  cease 
to  enjoy  the  favor  and  fellowship  of  God :  they  lose  all 
thought  of  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,,  it  may  be  for 
an  hundred  centuries :  they  cease  to  be  the  subjects  of  any 
of  the  subftme  and  holy  emotion  which  the  great  themes  of 
the  gospel  are  fitted  to  generate;  they  are  wholly  debarred 
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from  tbe  exercise  of  moral  virtue  towards  God  or  man,  and  , 
from  all  participation  in  the  great  and  glorious  work  of 
honoring  God  or  blessing  the  universe.  The  necessary 
result  of  this  must  be  an  absolute  arrest  of  all  growth  in 
grace  and  holiness.  The  powers  of  the  mind  must  come  to 
a  dead  stand  in  their  processes  of  expansion,  development 
and  acquisition.  Not  a  single  advance  step  can  be  taken  in 
juiy  cUrectioa  or  by  any  agency ;  and  after  an  hundred  cen- 
turies, it  may  be,  when  the  resurrection  comes,  t!?e  soul 
will  be  waked  into  being  and  find  itself  just  where  the  sleep 
of  death  commenced.  Such  is  the  theory  of  our  author. 
Contrast  with  this  the  glory  of  the  resurection  as  presented 
in  the  theory  which  we  maintain.  According  to  this  the- 
ory, the  soul,  after  ages  of  intellectual  and  moral  growth 
Afld  development,  is  reunited  witH  a  physical  organization 
.corresponding  in  glory  and  perfection  to  its  condition  and 
frotpect*  at  that  eventful  crisis.  With  these  thoughts  we 
take  our  leave  of  our  author,  and  of  the  subject  which  he 
has  with  so  much  zeal,  brought  before  the  public  mind. 
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WOMAN'S    RIGHTS    AN6    DUTIES, • 

BY    REV.   JAMF8    H.   FAlRCniTJ), 

PROFESSOR  OF    MATHEMATICS    AND    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY    IN  OEERUB 
COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

The  subject  selected  Is  in  some  respects  an  unfortunate 
one.  The  very  mentknf  of  it  arouses  disagreeable  associa- 
tions in  many  minds.  It  has  come  before  em  in  such  a  vari- 
ety of  ways,  it  has  been  the  burden  of  so  many  earnest 
discus  ion  ,  and  spirited  essays,  and  reformatory  harangued 
that  it  seem*  hazardous  to  venture  upon  it. 

The  subject,  foo,  is  $o  intimately  connected  with  our  per- 
sonal relations,  that  when  any  interest  at  all  is  felt  in  the 
matter,  it  is  often  too  intense  to  be  agreeable.    It  requires 
a  good  degree  of  self-control  to  receive  even  the  truth, 
much  more  to  make  rea  onable  allowance  for  a  mistake, 
when  our  cherished  views  are  opposed.    If  you  will  pardon 
the  personal  allusion,  I  may  say  that  the  undertaking  is  m 
%ome  respects  an  unpleasant  one  to  mysAf.    }  shall  be 
obliged  to  express  views  which  I  have  reason  to  suppo** 
will  be  di  approved  of  by  some  whose  characters  I  admire, 
and  whose  opinions  I  respect, and  whom  I  should  feel  honored 
to  be  permitted  to  regard  as  my  friends.    I  have  no  hope  #f 
convincing  these  or  of  much  enlightening  others,  still  I  feel 
inclined  to  "  bear  my  testimony,"  and  shall  endeavor  tg  ttll 
wfcat  I  think  to  bd  true,  "  without  fear  or  favor,"  sacrificing 
nothing  to  friendship,   to  gallantry,  or  to  squeamisbness. 
For  what  may  be  said  I  beg  to  be  held  solely  responsible, 
not  because  t\\p  views  presented  will  be  new  or  original, 
but  because  I  speak  only  for  myself. 

Our  question  is,  "  what  are  woman's  rights  and  duties!" 
The  answer  must  he ;  the  -same  in  general,  as  those  of  aU 
Other  human  beings,  because  she  possesses  the  common 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  sfuden's  af  0.  Constitute,  oft* if 
a  series  of  monthly  lectures  on  general  subjects.       ■ 
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attributes  of  humanity.  She  is  endowed  with  all  the  facul- 
ties which  characterize  the  human  soul,  aqd  of  course  can 
claim  all  the  right'}  and  mut  m^t  all  the  obligations  which 
devolve  upon  man  at  large.  The  great  object  of  exist- 
ence is  the  same  to  all,  and  the  means  necessary  for  tho 
accomplishment  of  that  object  belong  by  inalienable  right 
to  all.  In  the  sight  of  God  we  stand  on  thi*  common  plat- 
form, listen  to  the  universal  law  and  are  summoned  to  a 
common  judgment.  We  can  not  shift  responsibility  from 
one  to  another  upon  the  plea,  "the  woman  gave  me,  and 
1  did  eat"-^-**  ths*  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat,"  but 
man,  woman,  and  serpent  mu  t  stand  or  fall  to  a  common 
Master,  according  to  their  individual  deed*.  Milton's  Eve 
iorgot  the  great  end  of  life  when  sha  said  to  Adam,  • 

"  God  be  thy  law,  thou  mine." 

No  such  obedience  can  one  created  being  owe  another. 
All  our  relative  duties  are  to  be  performed  wfch  an  eye  to 
the  supreme  claim  of  the  Creator,  and  worn  in  as  well  as 
man  i*  justified  only  when  she  walks  according  to  her  coi** 
science  in  his  fear.  On  this  point  then  there  is  no  differ- 
ence. All  human  beings  sustain  the  same  great  relations  to 
'God,  and  the  rights,  which  those  relations  confer  are  common 
to  all. 

1  But  these  facts  do  not  show  that  all  are  to  accomplish 
the  great  end  of  life  by  the  same  meatn.  Each  humdtf 
'being  is  bound  to  inquire  in  reference  to  his  particular  ca- 
"pacftles  and  adaptations  and  take  that  place  in  the  grand 
*work  of  the  worll,  which  the  Creator  thus  seem  *  to  assign 
liirti.  This  is  the  first  dictate  of  common  sen<e  and  none 
can  prosper  who  neglect  it.  A  distribution  of  laftor  is  a 
part  of  the  Creator's  plan,  and  He  has  effected  *it  by  giving 
•to  hi-*  creatures  differeut  susceptibilities  and  tendencies. 
The  sphere  which  belongs  to  each  is  manifestly  that  to  . 
-which  he  U  adapted.  This  ii  an  axiom  in  practical  ethics 
which  nond  ever  dreamed  of  denying.  Specific  powers 
impose  specific  duties. 

:,  The  question  which  next  meet*  us  h,  Are  there  such  dif- 
ferences in  the  constitutions  of  the  sexes  that  different  du- 
ties seem  to  devolve  upon  them  ?  Do  stfth  d. Serene:  s  exist 
♦between  them  as  classes,  a*  to  indicate  that  as  classes  they 
have' a  different  work  to  do  f   . 
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Th'n  question,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  answerei 
In  ihe  affitmative,  and  few  have  had  the  hatdihood  lo  ob- 
ject— yet  enough  perhnprto  preclude  the  application  of  the 
convenient  principle,  "  what  all  believe,  must  be  true."  A 
glanee  at  seme  of  these  leading  differences  seems  necessary* 
and  here  I  shall  endeavor  to  shun  disputed  territory,  and 
aeize  upon  those  characteristics  of  the  sexes  which  common 
consent  assigns  them. 

The  characteristics  of  woman  are  both  physical  and  men- 
1alf  and  at  the  heijd  stands  that  which  makes  her  woimta, 
a  constitution  which  imposes  on  her  the  duty  of  being  tlii 
mother  of  the  race.  To  dwell  on  this,  may  xcavce  seem 
proper,  but  to  omit  it,  is  to  omit  the  leading  fact  in  her 
character.  In  this  feet  you  find  the  phitosophiral  reason, 
the  final  cause,  of  all  the  other  peculiarities  of  her  nature* 
All  her  other  duties  and  tesponsibilities  will  harmonize  with 
this.  Her  sphere  of  activity  must  to  a  great  extent  be  de- 
termined by  thi?.  ,       '  . 

Again,  woman  is  distinguished  from  the  other  sex  by  a 
-delicacy  of  constitution  which  shows  that  she  is  not  de- 
-ai  >ned  for  the  rougher  labor*  of  life;  If  there  is  one  depart- 
ment of  labor  which  requires  more  bone  and  mu  cle  thaa 
another,  it  is  as  clear  as  any  truth  of  nature  can  be,  that 
woman  was  not  designed  for  this.  If  there  is  a  department 
of  labor  which  requires  a  more  delicate  sense  than  another,  . 
a  gentler  touch,  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  step,  it  U  as 
jcjear  as  revelation  that  woman  was  designed  for  this* 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  the  weakness  pf  the  fe- 
male sex  is  the  work,  not  of  nature,  but  of  an  abuse  of  na- 
ture. It  may  be  so.  Jt  is  nut  weakness  that  1  refer  to  sp 
much  as  delicacy  of  constitution,  from  ^  which  weakness  10 
perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  inseparable.  Thut  this  superior 
delicacy  is  «ot  a  characteristic  of  the  female  sex  no  wotnaa 
will  contend,  and  no  man  will  allow*  It  is  assent^  to  oar 
idtal  ol  female  beauty,  it  always  has  been r  it  alwayi  will  be. 
There  are  some  women  that  are  destitute  of  it,  there  Mfi 
fome  men  that  possess  it,  but  it  ia  regarded  as  a  amfortwp 
to  both.  The  ideals  of  physical  perfection  in  the  two  sexfti 
are  strongly  contrasted.  Delicacy  is  demanded  on  the  one 
hand,  and  strength  on  the  other.  A  woman  with  giant 
frame  and  I  Tawny  arm  and  bearded  Hpaod  heavy  treadf  may 
he  good,  hut  no  woman's  right*' io^kian  ran  persuade  tii 
wen  1 1  that  she  is  beautiful,  ifci  the  other  hand,  the  woman* 
Lh  exquiiite  with  lily  hand,  .taper  finger,  cherub  face,  ro*f 
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cheek,  velvet  skin,  and  soft,  curling  hair,  Is  admired  by 
none  but  himself.  He  might  do  for  a  show  box  where  dolhr. 
are.  kept,  but  should  aever  answer  to  the  name  when  a  man 
is  called  for.  This  view  of  things  is  natural  to  us  we  can 
not  escape  it  if  we  would.  It  corresponds  with  the  order 
of  nature.  Throughout  the  animate  world  we  find  a  similar 
difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  sexes,  a  fact  which 
shows  that  this  difference  is  original,  aad  not  the  result  of 
accident  or  of  cultivation.  • . 

Another  physical  difference  is  found  in  the  voice.  Wom- 
an's voice  is  pitched  an  octave  above  that  of  man.  Thia 
holds  true  the  world  over,  and  so  far  as  history  goes,  has  been 
true  from  the  commencement  of  the  race.  The  songs  of 
Edeit  were  doubtless  relieved  by  this  variety.  If  not,  the 
world  has  gained  something  by  the  falL  I  do  not  affirm  ' 
that  this  difference  is  absolutely  universal.  There  are  men 
afflicted  with  a  treble  voice,  and  there  are  women  that 
speak  in  a  deep-toned  base ;  bat  the  difference  still  exists  be* 
tween  the  sexes  as  classes,  and  the  exceptions  only  make  thto 
feet  more  striking.    Thus  much. for  physical  differences. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  mental  characteristics,  and  notice 
the  differences  and  •  resemblances.  «The  question  is  often 
mooted  whether  man  and  woman  are  equal  in  their  intel- 
lectual endowments.  The  question,  Are  they  alike  ?  would 
be  more  rational.  If  they  are  alike  thpy  can  be  compared 
in  reference  to  the  extent  of  their  powers,  if  not,  such  com- 
parison is  absurd.  You  might  as  well  discuss  the  question, 
Which  is  the  largest,  a  steamboat  or  a  failroad  ?  Which  is 
the  longest,  a  day  in  June,  or  a  boa-constrictor  ?  Which  is 
the  strongest,  sugar  or  salt!  Which  is  the  sweetest,  a  fresh* 
Mown  rose  or  **  Bonnie  Doon  ?v  Which  is  the  softest,  a  pillow 
of  down,  or  a  pillar  of  fire  f  I  propose  no  such  comparison. 
My  inquiry  is,  Are  the  sexes  alike  in  their  mental  charac- 
teristics, and  what  are  the  differences  f 

The  first  characteristic  that  strikes  us,  is  a  predominance 
of  the  sensibility  in  woman.  Her  feelings  are  more  easily 
moved,  and  these  emotions  constitute  a  more  important  part 
*of  her  mental  exercises.  I  do  not  say  that  her  feelings  are 
«»ore  intense,  but  their  excitement  is  more  frequent  and 
4heir  influence  more  abiding.  Some  women,  J  am  aware, 
•disclaim  this  distinction,  and  repel  the  idea  as  a  slander  on 
their  sex.  With  trembling- voice,  and  heaving  bosom,  and 
tearful  eye,  the  logic  of  the  heart,  they  vindicate  their  intel- 
lectual nature.     Observe,  1  do  not  deny  woman's  intelJeo- 
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tual  power,  nor  depreciate  it  in  comparison  with  man's.    I 
only  affirm  that  a  predominance  of  the  sensibility  gives  a 
bias  to  her  mind,  and  gives  her  tendencies  and  susceptibili- 
ties which  a  less  sensitive  nature  would  not  have.    And  * 
why  should  this  be  esteemed  a  slander  ?    Or  why  should 
one  who  holds  such  views  be  regarded  as  undervaluing 
woman?    Is  it  settled  beyond  a  question  that  thought  is  i 
more  valuable  commodity  than  feeling? — that  the  intellect 
is  a  more  precious  boon  tl^an  the  heart  ?    Which  is  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  our  being  ?    Have  even  philosophers  yet  de«> 
tefmined  whether  feeling  exists  in  order  to  thought,  or 
thought  in  order  to  feeling  ?    In  my  humble  opinion  neither  < 
can  be  dispensed  with,  both  are  good,  but  neither  is  better. 
I  do  not  contend  that  woman  does  not  possess  the  power  of 
thought  to  the  same  extent  with  the  other  sex,  but  that 
'thought  and  feeling  exist  in  such  combinations  that  the  lattepr 
gives  color  to  the  female  character.     Such  a  temper  of  soul 
has  its  results. — First,  it  gives  to  woman  a  tendency  to  the 
concrete  rather  than  the  abstract.    Abstract  sicence  she  can 
master  and  enjoy.    She  can  even  excel  in  it,  but  leave  her 
to  the  bias  of  her  own  soul,  and  she  comes  back  to  the  living 
.world.    The  naked  relations  of  things  she  can  trace  and 
understand,  but  breathe  into  those  ideas  the  breath  of  life, 
«nd  they  have  for  her  a  greater  charm.     It  is  scarce  safe  ot 
this  point  to  be  very  definite,  but  I  will  venture   upon  a& 
example.    In  our  institution  young  men  and  young  womea 
pursue  their  studies  side  by  side  in  the  same  classes  during  a 
four  years*  course,*— and  I  am  free  to  say,  with  equal  success. 
•This  is  my  unqualified  testimony  after  ten  years'  experience 
in  leaching  these  classes.     When  the   opportunities  hate 
been  equal,  I  expect  a  manifestation  of  equal  ability  in  the 
recitation  room.    Near  the  end  of  their  course  they  engage 
together  in  metaphysical  studies,  and  the  young  women 
show  by  their  readiness  in  recitation,  that  they  are  not  b& 
hind  even  here.    But  herein  the  difference  is  manifest.     The 
young  men   y#u  may  meet  in  circles,  discussing  from  day 
to  day  the   topics  of  the  lecture,  with  an   interest  whtct* 
amounts  almost  to  a  passion.    Such  a  tendency  among   the* 
young,  women  I  have  yet  to  hear  of.     No  doubt  such  things 
have  occurred,  but  it  cap  not  be  denied  that  they  are  rare. 
IVis  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  a  lack  of  intellectual  ability, 
but  to  a  lack  of  taste  for  abstract  investigations.    No  doubt 
these  young  women  have  employed  their  time  in  mattett 
quite  as  profitable  to  themselves  and  to  the  world.    Nor  da 
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I  call  this  lack  of  taste  for  abstractions  a  deficiency,  bat  a 
difference,  a  difference  resulting  from  a  more  active  sensi- 
bility, giving  a  taste  for  the  actual,  the  real*.  Woman,  ex- 
cept under  the  pressure  ot  circumstances,  is  not  a  metaphy- 
sician. And  here  there  is  room.for  exceptions.  There  are 
women  with  masculine  minds  as  well  as  masculine  frames. 
I  speak  of  the  characteristics  t)f  the  class. 

A  second   result  of  this  predominance  of  the   sensibili- 
ty jn  woman,  is  a  more  delicate  perception  of  the  propri- 
eties of  life— an  instinctive  apprehension  of  the  fit  and  the 
unfit.    The  perception  of  what  is  proper  in   the  nicer  ad- 
justments of  society  is   more   a   matter  of  feeling  than  of 
thought.     Thought  is  too   slow  in  its  operations  to  be  de- 
pended on  in  all  our  social  emergencies,  an  active  sensibility 
sees  by  intuition  what  ought  and  what  ought  riot  to  be  done. 
Directed  by  this  superior  sense,  woman  moves  more  easily 
in  social  life,  and  is  less  likely  to   blunder  or  offend  in  cir- 
cumstances that  are  new  and  trying.     Place  a  brother  and 
sister  who  have  enjoyed  the  same  social  advantages  in  an 
untried  position,   and   observe  how  readily  the  suter  wilt 
adapt  herself  to  her  new  situation.    She  will  soon  rtwve 
with  perfect  ease   and  freedom  where  the   brother  will  be 
awkward  and  offensive   in  his  manners.     Thus  the  young 
women  of  any  social   circle  may   be   patterns  of  ease  and 
graee,  while  the  young  men  who  have  been  their  associates 
from  childhood,  will  be  striking  examples  of  coarseness  and 
clumsiness. 

Closely  allied  to  the  perception  of  propriety  n  the  love 
of  order  in  personal  arrangements.  A  room  in  which  a 
young  man  can  stay  and  study  with  tolerable  oo.ribrt, 
would  be  worse  than  purgatory  to  a  woman.  Nor  is  this 
difference  a  result  of  the  ideas  which  the  sexes  have  of  the 
different  duties  imposed  upon  them.  The  demand  of  socie- 
ty ipay  have  itsinfluence  ;  but  the  higher  love  of  order  in 
worn  in  is  a  natural  and  necessary  result  of  her  more  active 
sensibility.  Tidiness  is,  to  man,  one  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
to  worn  in,  it  is  one  of  its  necessaries. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  dress.  Attention  to  dress  is 
more  natural  and  more  .essential  to  woman  than  to  man, 
I  do  not  mean  merely  that  society  demands  it  of  her,  but 
if  13  a  demand  of  her  own  nature.  She  is  uncomfortable 
without  it.  I  am  aware  that  many  attribute  this  difference 
fa  the  arrangements  of  society,  and  to  what  is  regarded  as 
woman's  defective  education  and  perverted  taste.    Nor  do 
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I  deny,  that  under  the  prevailing  influences,  she  is  prone  to 
an  excessive  indulgence  of  this  natural  taste,  but  still  it  is 
too  obvious  to  be  disputed  that  a  degree  of  attention  to  per- 
sonal appearance  is  required  of  woman  which  would  be  re* 
garded  as  weakness  in  map.    We  instinctively  feel  that  a 
degree  of  ornament  is,  in  itself,  becoming  to  woman,  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  man.    A  finger  ring,  or  a  showy 
bosom  pin,  i*,  in  general,  regarded  as  evidence  of  some  de- 
gree ot  levity  of  character  in  man.    Nay,  a  pair  of  nicely 
trimmed  whiskers,  which  bespeak  a  careful  adjustment  be- 
fore the  mirror,  will  almost  convict  a  man  of  foppishness 
in  the  high  court  of  taste.1  No  such  judgment  is  pronoun- 
ced on  woman.    Some  call  this,  one  ot  the  prejudices  of 
society.    But  what  is  the  origin   of  this  prejudice !    Why 
is  it  universal?     This  must  be  accounted  for.    It  is  said 
that  woman's  tendency  to  give  attention   to  dress  arises 
from  a  lack  of  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  sphere  which 
has  been  arbitrarily  assigned  her.    The  difficulty  is  transfer- 
red but  not  removed.     Why  has  this  sphere  been  assigned 
her?    But  we  are  anticipating.    The  explanation  is  not 
adequate.    Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  us  that  unti- 
diness in  personal  habits  is  a  defect  in  man,  but  a  capital  fail- 
ure in  woman?    Thus  much  for  the  influence  of  the  sensi- 
bility. f   • 

Another  general  difference  in  the  mental  constitution  of 
the  sexes,  is,  that  woman  has  less  of  will  in  her  character. 
This  may  be  doubted  by  some,  but  the  peculiarities  which 
result  from  it  can  not  be  rationally  denied.  JLet  us  attend 
to  these.  I 

First,  then,  woman  is  less  aggressive  in  her  nature — is 
less  disposed  to  form  plans  in  reference  to  thie  business  of 
life,  and  to  execute  tho.se  plans.  She  can  do  aueh  things  if 
necessity  is  laid  upon  her,  but  she  prefers  to  be  excused. 
The  work  is  a  burden  to  her;  while  on  the  parjt  of  man  it  is 
essential  to  his  self-respect.  Such  a  responsibility  is  the  de* 
mand  of  his  nature.  He  does  not  regard  it  as  a  favor  to  be 
relieved  from  it. 

Woman  is  not  disposed  to  be  a  lender  in  the 
inent  affairs  of  life.  Recollect  that  there  i 
made  for  exceptions  in  all  these  points.  TherA  are  wowl 
that  love  to  guide,  but  the  normal  woman  ha*  rio  such  tt» 
dency.  She  naturally  looks  for  Fome  leading  influ«wrtl 
and  commits  herself  to  it.  You  may  call  this  dogmafr* 
or  what  you  will.  The  entire  experience  of  the  w  orldsosttlfl* 
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the  idea.  When  two  persons  of  equal  intelligence  and 
common  sense,  are  brought  to  act  together,  he  becomes  the 
leader  who  has  more  ot  the  aggressive  in  his  nature,  or  in 
wh9m  the  element  of  will  predominates.  ,  He  naturally  as- 
sumes the  direction,  and  the  other  as  naturally  yields  it. 
The  notorious  fact  in  reference  to  the  sexes  is,  that  in  all 
countries  and  in  all  time,  man  assumes  the  leadership  and 
woman  as  cheerfully  accords  it.  To  attempt  the  explana- 
tion of  this  fact,  without  granting  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  the  sexes  is  a  simple  absurdity.  I  have  heard  H 
attributed  to  superior  physical  strength  on  the  part  of  man. 
But  physical  strength  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  force 
of  characte?,  depending  on  the  element  of  will.  When 
two  men  act  together,  he  is  the  leader  who  has  the  stronger 
will,  though  he  be  a  dwarf,  and  the  other  a  giant.  This 
does  not  necessarily  imply  any  exercise  of  authority. 
Neither  party  may  ever  have  thought  of  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  them.  Yet  one  is  the  leader  and  th£  other 
is  led.  It  is  certainly  a  wise  arrangement  of  providence 
that  this  greater  force  of  will  should  be  found,  in  connection 
with  the  greater  physical  force. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  is  the  difference  between 
the  sexes  in  reference  to  the  exercise   of  authority.     The 
exercise  of  authority  is  but  the   expression  of  this  superior 
force  of  will.    This   in   its   widest   legitimate  scope  is  not 
natural  to  woman.    She  was  not  matle   to  govern,  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word.     I  have  not  forgotten  the  long 
catalogue  of  queens,  from  Semiramis  of  Babylon,  1o  Victo- 
ria of  England.     Some  of  these  governed  ancl  some  did  not. 
Victoria  has  almost  as  little  to  do  with  the  government  of 
England  as  any  other  English  matron  with  seven  children. 
Of  the  queens  who  have  been   rulers,  they  have  all  been 
nearer  men    than   women,  unless    you  except  Isabella  of 
Spain.     It  is  common  to  find  such  characters  introduced  in 
biographies  of  distinguished  women.    But  to  call  such  crea- 
tures as  Catharine   of  Russia,   and   Elizabeth   of  England, 
distinguished  women,  is  a  libel  on  the  sex.     They  were  dis- 
tinguished monsters — women  changed  into  pillars  of  salt, 
towering  in  the   distance,  beyond  the  utmost  limit  of  wo- 
man's  sphere.  I  do  not  deny  that  some  of  these  female  chiefe 
CTl&k  high  among  successful  rulers.  I  only  deny  that  they  were 
•ven  decent  specimens  of  female  or  of  human  character. 

Another  result  of  this  lack  of  will  is  the  feeling  of  depend- 
ence which  characterizes  the  female  sex.     I  trust  my  lady 
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hearers  will  not  be  indignant.  I  am  going  into  no  rhapso- 
dies over  the  figure  of  the  ivy  and  the  oak.  1  will  endeavor 
to  state  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  leave  you  to  employ  the 
figure  which  suits  you  best* 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  woman  naturally  looks  for  a 
protector,  and  that  man  feels  himself  chartered  by  nature 
with  the  privilege  of  affording  her  protection.     It  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  sexes  throughout  animated 
nature,  and  as  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  human  family,  the 
plea  that  it  U  a  factitious  sentiment,  got  up  to  flatter  man's 
superiority,  falls  to  the  ground.    It  is  an  original  principle 
marking  the  difference  between  a  masculine  and  a  feminine 
nature.      It  is  one  of  the  many  links  which  bind  the  sexes 
together.     All  the  arrangements  of  refined  society  corre- 
spond with  this  fact.    The  attentions  which  man  spontane- 
ously pays  to  woman,  and  which  woman  as  spontaneously 
receives  from  man,  are  examples  of  the  fact.      Obliterate 
this  sentiment  and  the  propriety  of  such  attentions  ceases  at 
once.    You  will  meet  young  ladies  gallanting  young  men 
along  the  street,  or  at  the  livery  stables  bargaining  for  car- 
riages to  give  them  a  ride.     Women  will  have  the  privilege 
of  a  deck  passage  on  a  stage-coach,  when  men  apply  in  ad- 
vance for  inside  seats.     Carry  out  the  picture,  and  admire1  it 
if  you  can.     When  woman  is  compelled  to  take  her  chance 
and  elbow  her  way  through  every  crowd,  the  days  of  de- 
cency, as  well  as  chivalry,  will  be  past.     Yet  it  has  some- 
times been  recommended  to  young  women  to  eradicate 
their  feeling  of  dependence  and  reject  the  attentions  which 
imply  such  a  relation  between  the  sexes.     Now  1  am  no  ad- 
mirer of  that  childish  weakness  which  women  sometimes 
cultivate — which  screams  over  a  streaked  snake,  and  faints 
at  the, sight  of  blood.      Common  sense  and  self-possession 
are  as  valuable  in  woman  as  in  man.      Self-reliance,  in  its 
place,  is  a  becoming  trait  of  character  in  either  sex.    But  this 
does  not  imply  that  woman  must  issue  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence and  set  up  for  her  herself.      Instead  of  elevating 
woman,  such  an  idea  degrades  both  sexes  alike.    These  deli- 
cate attentions  appropriately  bestowed  and  received,  are  a 
mutual  good,  as  essential  tothe  one  as  to  the  other.     I  pity 
the  man  that  shall  be  alive  when  such  regard  shall  be  gen- 
erally rejected  by  the  sex.     The  meanest  of  living   crea- 
tures may  look  down  upon  him — even  the  male  goose  that 
he  encounters  in  the  street,  will  hiss  his  contempt  for  a  being 
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so  much  beneath  him.    If  this  be  woman's  jubilee*  the  day 
is  yet  distant :  nature  will  have  her  own. 

Closely  connected  with  this  difference  of  the  sexes  in  the 
matter  of  giving  and  receiving  attentions,  is  the  fact  that 
proposals  of  marriage  come  from  man  to  woman.  This 
custom  is  sometimes  stigmatized  as  absurd,  a  foolish  preju- 
dice. It  may  be  both  foolish  and  absurd,  but  it  has  always 
existed,  and  always  will  exist.  Convince  the  world  of  its 
folly  if  you  can,  and  you  will  still  fail  to  introduce  any  other 
practice.  It  grows  out  of  the  difference  between  the  sexes 
in  reference  to  aggressiveness,  or  rather,  is  a  particular  ex- 
ample of  that  difference.  It  is  of  little  use  to  argue  its  pro- 
priety. It  belongs  to  the  domain  of  sentiment  and  taste. 
It  is  proper  because  such  are  the  feelings  of  mankind. 

People  sometimes  greatly  blind  themselves  by  inquiring 
of  their  reason,  and  neglecting  their  taste,  as  if  taste  were 
not  among  the  highest  exercises  of  reason.  Why  will  you 
not  rear  a  Guinea  fowl  for  its  music  rather  than  a  Canary  ? 
Its  note  is  far  louder — the  creature  is  more  easily  obtained 
and  kept,  and  then  it  is  more  useful  in  other  respects.  Out 
upon  the  absurd  admiration  of  a  Canary !  Reason  is  entirely 
on  the  other  side.  Perhaps  so,  but  reason  in  such  matters 
speaks  only  through  taste. 

How  absurd,  says  Logic,  that  a  woman  can  not  indulge  her 
preference  and  declare  her  love!  Why  should  she  be  op- 
pressed by  this  fantastic  notion  ?  How  many  unhappy  mar- 
riages arise  because  woman  holds  only  the  veto  power  1 
This  may  all  do  very  well  for  Logic,  lame  in  its  most  impor- 
tant premise.  Make  the  unreasonableness  of  the  thing  upon 
such  grounds  as  clear  as  sun-light  if  you  can,  still  woman 
can  not  get  her  own  consent  to  indulge  her  affections,  or 
avow,  even  to  her  own  soul,  a  love  unasked  by  word  ordeed ; 
and  man  will  fly  from  that  proffered  love  as  from  the  breath 
of  the  desert.  The  only  reason  that  need  be  given,  or  that 
can  be  given  is,  thus  we  are  made.  If  one  does  not  feel  the 
fact,  he  need  not  try  to  see  it.  But  it  is  a  happy  circum- 
stance that  the  peculiarity  of  woman's  nature  which  imposes 
this  restriction  upon  her,  makes  her  very  contented  under 
the  privation.  Her  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  are  less 
rigid,  her  nature  more  pliable.  With  a  greater  adaptive 
power,  she  can  meet  the  emergency  and  feel  measurably 
satisfied.  If  to  these  facts  you  add  the  romantic  idea,  which 
I  am  not  inclined  to  question,  that  a  mesmeric  influence,  or 
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something  in  that  shape,  brings  together  kindred  spirits,  the 
matter  will  be  very  well  disposed  o£ 

These,  if  the  world's  judgment  can  be  taken,  are  a  few  of 
the  differences  of  the  sexes.  Do  they,  or  do  they  not  indi- 
cate a  different  sphere  of  action  ?  It  is  universally  admitted 
that  the  adjustments  of  nature  are  perfect  in  their  way,  that 
means  and  ends  are  admirably  adapted  to  each  other.  By 
a  careful  study  of  these  adaptations,  naturalists  have  become 
so  skilled  in  Nature's  laws,  that  when  they  discover  a  power 
they  can  divine  what  its  result  must  be ;  when  they  discover  a 
susceptibility  they  can  determine  what  were  the  circua- 
stances  of  the  subject  of  that  susceptibility.  Gather  a  few 
fragments  of  bones  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  carry 
them  to  some  naturalist  in  Europe,  and  he  will  put  them  to- 
gether, and  complete  the  skeleton,  and  tell  the  habits  of  the 
animal  and  its  sphere  of  activity,  even  though  the  form  should 
correspond  with  nothing  that  now  lives  or  has  lived  in 
earth  or  sea  for  six  thousand  years.  This  thing  has  been 
done,  and  subsequent  discoveries  have  verified  the  work. 
Let  a  naturalist,  from  another  planet  if  you  please,  have  given 
him  the  characteristics  of  the  two  sexes,  such  as  should  be 
-agreed  upon  by  a  joint  committee,  and  m  connection  with 
these  characteristics,  let  him  understand  the  great  work  of 
the  race  in  the  world,  and  how  would  he  divide  that  work 
between  them  ?  In  the  first  place  he  would  link  them  to- 
gether in  a  common  destiny  and  bid  them  take  each  otter 
"for  better  or  worse."  He  would  show,  that  by  their 
very  constitution,  their  interests  can  never  conflict,  that 
what  is  best  for  one  is  best  for  both,  that  their  wants  are 
perfectly  harmonious,  and  that  each  is  essential  to  the  other. 
He  would  declare  the  family  relation  to  be  the  order  of 
aature,  and  marriage  one  of  the  duties  of  life,  as  well  as  one 
of  its  blessings. 

But  as  I  promised  at  the  outset  to  speak  only  for  myself 
I  will  leave  you  to  consult  this  naturalist  at  your  leisure 
and  will  continue  with  my  own  views. 

It  must  be  safe  to  assume  marriage  as  the  order  of  nattfllfe* 
The  fact  is  settled  without  argument.  The  theory  may  afrt 
be.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  libel  on  the  race  to  rqpj» 
sent  marriage  as  a  necessity,  to  either  sex.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  maintain  that  it  is  a  good  to  both, n£ 
that  it  is  designed  for  both  sexes  as  classes.  If  any  one  iMlt 
disposed,  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  specific  objecMAr 
under  the  pressure  of  peculiar  circumstances,to  live  *  f 
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|tfe,  no  one  c?tn  properly  object.  But  it  is  gtiH  manifest 
that  the  great  mass  of  men  and  women,  the  educated  and 
the  uneducated,  must  be  married  ;  nor  is  thh  B  matter  of  re- 
gret. Celibacy  has  been  tried  by  both  sexes  with  indiffer- 
ent success.  The  monastic  system  has  been  prolific  in  cor- 
ruption, and  has  failed  to  accomplish  any  end  which  might 
not  have  been  better  secured  by  other  instrumentalities. 
The  world  has  had  its  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  its  Knights  of 
the  Crow,  but  Religion  and  Charity  could  have  spared  them 
both.  The  chances  for  success  and  usefulness  are  ten  to 
one,  in  favor  of  those  in  married  life.  The  man  becomes  a 
better  man,  and  the  woman  a  better  woman.  The  soul  shut 
out  from  sympathy  is  in  danger  of  becoming  intensely  seK 
•fish  and  misanthropic,  indifferent  to  human  happiness  and 
misery;  Or  if  it  overcomes  this  strong  temptation,  its  pow- 
ers become  dormant,  effort  becomes  a  burden,  it  lacks  in- 
centives to  action.  You  say  that  religion  is  the  proper  rem- 
edy for  these  disorders,  and  furnishes  the  highest  motives 
which  can  operate  upon  the  soul.  This  is  trge,  but  religion 
works  by  means.  It  cures  selfishness  by  enticing  the  man 
-out  from  himself,  kindling  up  his  affections  and  giving 
:them  objects.  '  It  teaches  him  toivalue  human  happiness,  by 
surrounding  him  with  beings  whose  welfare,  by  the  very 
laws  of  hi.«  nature,  he  prefers  to  his  own.  It  teaches  him  re-* 
gard  for  the  "  Father  of  Spirits,"  iu  the  light  of  that  respect 
which  he  require*  of  his  child.  Thus  in  a  thousand  ways 
the  domestic  affections  are  favorable  to  religious  impres- 
tfkms;  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  a  man  with  a  family, 
bent  on  usefulness,  besides  bequeathing  to  the  world  his 
children,  a  well  ordered  household,  will  in  general  accom- 
plish twice  as  much  in  direct  efforts  for  the  good  of  his  fel- 
low men,  as  one  whose  domestic  nature  is  undeveloped, 
for  he  moves  with  the  strength  of  two  hearts  combined, 
and  with  motives  to  action  which  the  family  relations  only 
can  impart.  With  few  exceptions  the  world's  benefactors 
have  been  married  men.  It  might  be  shown  that  the  same 
facts  apply  with  equal,  nay,  with  greater  force  to  the  case 
of  woman.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument.  If 
man  must  be  married,  woman  mu3t  be  too ;  hence,  marriage 
is  the  natural  condition  of  life.  A  thousand  considerations 
might  be  brought  to  strengthen  this  position  if  it  needed 
them.  Take  one — the  almost  universal  fact  that  those  who 
have  no  families  of  their  own,  contrive  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency as  best  they  can.  If  a  family  lack  children,  some 
C* 
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homeless  one  is  taken  in  to  supply  that  lack,  often  from  mo- 
tives of  benevolence,  but  oftener  because  the  want  is  felt 
The  single  man,  who  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  if  his 
heart  is  not  entirely  withered,  will  adopt. as  his  own  some 
brother's  or  sister's,  or  even  a  stranger's  family,  not  simply 
to  do  them  good  but  because  the  outgoing  of  his  heart  de- 
mands it  So  of  the  unmarried  woman.  By  a. sort  of  nat- 
ural necessity  she  casts  in  her  lot  with  some  family  and 
makes  their  fortune  her  own.  These  and  kindred  facts  show 
the  strength  of  the  domestic  tendency  in  man  and  woman, 
and  in  making  out  the  division  of  labor  it  is  safe  to  assume 
marriage  and  the  family  arrangement  as  the  basis  of  cal- 
culation. 

It  can  not  be  neccessary  then  even  to  affirm  that  home  to 
woman's  domain,  the  centre  of  her  influence.  I  doubt 
whether  this  fact  has  ever  been  seriously  questioned.  It  can 
not  be  supposed  that  the  sexes  are  to  divide  the  duties  of  home 
equally  between  them,  and  that  the  one  has  the  same  kind 
of  responsibility  in  reference  to  this  matter  that  the  other 
has.  I  would  not,  of  course,  imply  that  man's  influence  is 
not  to  be  felt  at  home  as  well  as  woman's,  but  I  do  intend 
to  say  that  woman's  chief  responsibilities  lie  here,  that  this 
is  especially  her  sphere-  and  that  when  she  acts  well  her 
part,  these  home  duties  are  well  performed.  There  may  be 
other  objects  of  interest  and  effort  to  her,  but  these  are  in* 
cidental  and  must  hold  a  second  place.  The  claims  of  the 
household  are  paramount,  all  other  things  are  secondary. 
It  is  plain  that  matters  at  home  and  abroad  which  each  fam- 
ily must  attend  to,  will  be  better  managed  with  a  division 
into  in-door  and  out-door  duties.  If  man  and  woman 
were  precisely  alike  in  all  their  tendencies  and  relations- it 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  them  to  make  this  division 
of  labor  and  let  the  life  of  each  be  devoted  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  departments.  Each  field  is  wide  enough  for 
the  exercise  of  all  the  human  powers,  and  a. life  time  only 
is  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  excellence  Uk 
either. 

Such  is  the  division  of  labor  which  the  Creator  has  madf* 
and  by  such  means  has  he  made  it,  that  the  race  is  relieved 
from  all  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  man  and  wo*: 
man  who  unite  their  interests  and  fortunes  in  marriage 
never  think  it  necessary  to  arrange  between  them  what  pmfr 
of  the  duties  of  the  firm  shall  devolve  on  each,  who  shall  to 
the  in-door  and  who  the  out-door  partner*    The  theory  :pl 
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the  matter  is  forever  settled,  and  if  ever  a  practical  ques- 
tion has  arisen,  it  pertains  to  the  limits  of  each  sphere, 
where  in-door  duties  terminate,  and  where  out-door  duties 
begin.  The  Creator  has  settled  the  matter  and  settled  it  by  the 
very  naturd  of  the  parties,  so  that  each  takes  the  place  as- 
signed without,  dreaming  of  a  question.     If  the  household 
arrangement  is  the  natural  order,  then  woman  is  the  natural 
house-keeper.    Every  peculiarity  of  her  nature  fits  her  for 
this.    There  is  not  a  particular  in  which  her  constitution 
differs  from  man's,  which  does  not  find  its  meaning  and  its 
purpose  here.    She  is  the  mother  of  the  children,  and  the 
laws  of  maternity  and  her  maternal  nature  make  it  absurd 
and  impossible  that  she  should  be  much  abroad.    The  facts, 
to  which  I  need  only  refer,  make  home  the  sphere  of  wo- 
man, both  as  a  matter  of  propriety  and  absolute  necessity. 
This  one  consideration   has  forever  settled  the  question. 
There  are  others  still.    The  child   looks  to  the  mother  as 
naturally  for  the  early  guidance  of  its  mind  and  heart  as  for 
its  early  food,  and  it  is  doing  violence  to  nature  to  deprive 
it  of  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  nature  has  fitted  her  equally 
for  each  of  these  duties.     Woman  has  a  delicate  physical 
constitution — hence  she  is  unfitted  for  the  rougher  duties  of 
life,  and  by  that  same  peculiarity  she  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  duties  of  home.     Her  softer  hand  is  the  support  of 
childhood,  and  her  gentler  form  and  motion  the  charm  of  do- 
mestic life.    She  has  a  voice  of  far  less  compass  than  that  of 
maa,  but  not  less  powerful.     It  reaches  not  so  readily  the 
ear,  but  more  readily  the  heart.    It  wa*  made  for  the  fireside 
and  not  for  the  forum.     It  is  decidedly  agreeable  in  its  natu- 
ral  use  with  the  circle  at   home,  but  unpleasant  and  even 
painful  when  strained  for  a  wider  auditory.     Woman  has 
an  active  sensibility,  and  she  needs  it  as  the  guide  of  child- 
hood, and   the   minister  of  suffering.     Childish  wants  and 
sorrows  are  not  apprehended  by  the  intellect.     They  appeal 
to  the  heart.     An  angel's  intellect  is  less  valuable,  as  the  de- 
pendence of  childhood,  than  the  mother's  heart.     But  the 
same   sensibility  which  fits  for  domestic  life  disqualifies  for 
the  harsher  struggles  of  the  world.     Woman's  peculiar  per- 
ceptions and  tastes,  in  dress  and  manners,  fit  her  admirably 
far  the  detail  of  private  and  social  life.     But  of  these  things 
iptdivklually  our  time  will  not  allow  us  to  speak.     Nor  is  it 
rieeessary.    The  point  in  question  is  too  obvious  for  argu- 
ment*    It  only  needs  a  statement.     Whatever  else  may  de- 
Tolve  on  woman,  the  care  of  home  is  her  peculiar  vocation. 
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But  here  a  multitude  of  questions  press  upon  us,  as  to  the 
limits  of  woman's  sphere.  If  home,  as  all  admit,  be  her  pe- 
culiar care,  still  has  she  not  more  to  do  with  the  bustling 
world  than  has  been  generally  allowed  her?  Are  there  net 
duties  of  a  more  public  nature  which  fall  properly  to  her 
lot,?  On  some  of  these  points  I  shall  venture  to  express «a 
opinion,  perhaps  rashly — J  trust  candidly.  The  question 
then  is  not  what  can  woman  do,  but  what  can  she  property 
do?  It  may  be  safely  admitted  that  woman  can  do,  and 
has  done  almost  all  things  which  fell  within  the  range -ef 
human  power.  In  the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the 
moral  world,  she  has  accomplished  feats  which  are  reckoned 
among  the  proudest  works  of  the  race.  In  the  comely  and 
the  uncomely,  the  noble  and  the  base,  she  has  born  her  pott. 
With  the  German  emigrant  of  our  own  land,  she  graces  t^e 
harvest  field  with  her  presence,  and  "  follows  the  cradle/* 
day  in  and  day  out.  With  the  Indian  of  the  western  forest, 
she  performs  all  the  drudgery  of  life,  and  literally  beats 
house  and  household  on  her  shoulders.  With  the  Amazoas 
of  other  days  she  has  donned  the  warrior's  helm,  andmft 
the  foe  upon  the  field  of  blood*  With  the  martyrs  of  tile 
early  time  she  has  embraced  the  stake  and  the  faggot,  and 
rejected  life  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  fiiith.  With  the  women 
of , Galilee  she  has  stood  by  the  Savior  when  bold  men  fled* 

"Last  at  the  cross,  and  earliest  at  the  grave." 
With  the  Spartan  mother  she  has  stifled  her  maternal  heart; 
and  bid  her  son  return  from  war  a  conqueror  or  a  corpse.  With 
Charlotte  Corday  she  has  nourished  the  flame  of  patriotism 
in  her  bo>om,and  enacted  the  Btutus  alone  and  unsustained. 
With  Elizabeth  of  England,  she  has  held  the  scepter  wittfa 
steady  hand,  and  maintained  the  prerogatives  of  royalty 
against  a  clamorous  people.     With  Madame  Roland  she  has 
mounted  the  tribune  where  Danton  and  Robespierre  fil- 
tered, and  calmly  answered  for  herself  in  the  face  of  the 
mo*t  turbulent  assembly  the  sun  ever  looked  upon.     Wift 
the  furies  of   the   reign   of  terror,  shfc    has    caught    tlte 
purple   stream    flowing    warm    from    the  guillotine    srfid 
quaffed  it  like  a  goblet  of  claret.     With  Theroigne  de  MetS- 
court,  she  has  laid  aside  the  apparel* of  her  sex,  and  with* 
musket  on  one  shoulder,  and  a  sabre  on  the  other,  and** 
belt  hung  with  pistols,  astride  a  cannon,  she  has  marcJiftd 
at  the  head  of  a  mob  of  demons.    She  has  ascended  ttte 
heights  of  science  with  Mrs.  Somerville,  who  enjoys  the  «lfc- 
tinction  of  being  the  only  woman  in  the  world  that   can 
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read  the  Mecanique  Celeste  of  La  Place.  With  Mrs.  He- 
mans  ami  many  others,  she  has  wrought  for  herself  a  diadem 
from  the  choicest  gems  of  poesy  and  romance.  With  Abby 
Kelly  she  has  mounted  the  rostrum  in  angry  debate,  and  • 
shaken  her  delicate  fist  in  grave  men's  faces.  With  a  multi- 
tude, unnamed  on  earth  but  known  above,  she  has  per* 
formed  the  high  duties  of  daughter,  sister,  wife,  and  mother, 
and  gone  to  receive  her  reward.  There  is  scatce  a  field  in 
the  wide  range  of  human  effort,  in  which  woman  has  not,  in 
some  character  or  other,  been  conspicuous,  unless  it  be  in 
the  matter  of  metaphysical  science.  I  have  inquired  for 
her  successful  labors  in  this  direction,  and  a  friend  who  can 
be  trusted  for  such  statistics  affirms  that  they  are  not  Here 
then  is  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  female  fame  unoccupied.  It 
will  not  always  be  so.  Some  metaphysical  Minerva  will  lay 
claim  to  it.  With  this  view  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  you 
will  not  suspect  me  of  setting  limits  to  woman's  sphere 
from  any  lack  of  confidence  in  her  ability. 

The  first  practical  question  wktch  meets  ,  us  is,  Are  the 
learned  professions  as  naturally  open  to  woman  as  to  man  ? 
Should  she  pursue  a  course  of  education  with  the  view  of 
-entering  these  '?  Let  the  question  be  understood.  Probably 
oot  more  than  one  in  fifty  of  the  human  family  is  needed  in 
these  professions,  or  can  be  sustained  or  furnished  with 
work.  Shall  half  of  these  be  from  the  female  sex  ? — or  is 
such  a  station  as  rational  an  object  of  effort  in  woman  as  in 
man  ?  Take  the  pulpit  and  the  bar.  Can  woman  occupy 
these  stations  to  an  equal  extent  with  man?  The  answer 
must  be,  No,  for  two  general  reasons:  it  is  improper  and 
impossible.  The  impropriety  consists  in  this,  it  is  contrary 
to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  race — a  sentiment  which  is 
natural,  and  which  makes  the  distinction  between  the  proper 
and  the  improper.  This  sentiment  may  have  been  eradicated 
in  particular  cases,  but  the  race  can  never  lose  it  It  is  a 
thing  positively  disagreeable  to  both  sexes  to  see  a  woman 
a  public  character.  With  few  exceptions,  woman  sluinks 
from  it,  and  man  can  not  but  loathe  it.  Thus  we  are  made. 
Some  call  the  sentiment  a  prejudice — weak  and  unworthy 
-of  man  or  woman.  Then  is  the  sentiment  whicA.  clothes 
the  race  a  prejudice — and  indeed  the  last  assertion  might  be 
sustained  on  stronger  grounds,  for  the  demand  for  clothing 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  falL  When  one  of  these 
sentiments  is  obliterated,  the  other  may  be,  and  it  is  just  as 
.ratloaal  to  make  war  upon  one  as  upon  the  other.    That 
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some  men  and  some  women  have  trampled  on  this  feeling, 
is  no  argument  against  its  existence,  for  some  men  and 
women  too,  under  the  influence  of  enthusiasm,  have  been 
constrained  to  present  themselves  unclothed  in  public  assem- 
blies, to  testify  their  view  of  the  naked  condition  of  an 
apostate  church.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  outrage  upon 
nature  is  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  but  1  do 
believe  it  is  as  real.  The  reason  why  we  are  so  made  as  to  dis- 
like to  see  woman  a  public  character,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  general  it  is  impossible  that  she  should  be.  The  impossi- 
bility arises  from  her  relation  to  the  family  interest  as  before 
referred  to.  If  you  can  contrive  how  a  woman  can  be  a 
respectable  wife  and  mother,  and  at  the  same  time  a  re* 
spectable  public  character,  you  will  solve  a  problem  which 
has  never  yet  been  solved.  Grant  that  she  could  be  either 
with  equal  propriety,  yet  to  be  the  two  at  once,  may  be  set 
down  among  impossibilities.  All  the  considerations  which 
make  woman  the  natural  house-keeper,  forbid  her  appear- 
ing in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar.  Let  it  be  regarded  as  a  set- 
tled question  that  woman  is  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  hortie, 
and  it  is  at  once  settled  that  she  can  not  perform  the  duties 
of  a  public  profession.  To  succeed  in  a  profession  is  the 
labor  of  a  life.  The  brief  intervals  which  a  wife  and 
mother  could  devite  to  it  would  be  utterly  inadequate  to 
success. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  may  not  womeh  devote  themselves 
to  a  single  life,  and  thus  find  leisure  to  prosecute  a  profes- 
sion ?  The  very  suggestion  is  a  yielding  of  the  point  at 
once.  If  to  pursue  a  profession,  women  must  remain  unmar- 
ried, then  no  profession  will  ever  be  sustained  by  women. 
The  world  will  never  entrust  a  profession  to  any  class  of 
celibates,  male  or  female,  nor  will  any  large  class  of  persons 
devote  themselves  to  celibacy  for  the  sake  of  a  profession.  Leta 
woman  have  completed  her  education  preparatory  to  public 
life.  She  will  then  have  a  favorable  offer  of  marriage.  I  do 
not  say  that  she  will  accept,  but  if  she  is  wise  she  will.  To 
make  the  case  as  favorable  as  possible,  let  her  marry  a  ttmn 
who  is  entering  the  same  profession  with  herself,  so  that  it 
shall  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  business  copartnership. 
At  first  it  may  be  difficult  to  tell  which  is  the  active  and 
which  the  silent  partner ;  but  let  household  responsibili- 
ties multiply,  and  as  sure  as  nature  is  not  a  falsehood,  the  , 
woman  will  leave  the  study  and  the  office  to  her  husband, 
and  assume  to  herself  the  oversight  of  the  parlor,  the  mats- 
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ery  and  the  kitchen,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  choice  but  of 
absolute  necessity.  Since  such  is  woman's  necessity, 
Heaven  in  mercy  has  withheld  a  taste  for  public  life  and 
given  her  a  taste  for  private  life,  and  has  implanted  deep  in 
the  human  soul  the  sentiment  which  approves  of  the 
necessity. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  insist  upon  the  peculiarity  of 
woman's  voice,  which  disqualifies  her  for  public  speaking, 
and  yet  it  might,  be  insisted  on  with  unanswerable  force. 

But  the  question  recurs,  Are  there  not  women  of  masou- 
line  minds  and  aggressive  tendencies,  like  Abby  Kelly  and 
Harriet  Martineau  and  Madame  Roland,  to  whom  the  pub- 
lic professions  should  be  open.  1  answer,  If  there  are  such 
women  who  can  not  be  satisfied  in  domestic  life  they  are 
exceptions,  and  the  question  is  at  once  reduced  to  one  of 
comparatively  little  consequence.  The  matter  is  no  longer 
one  of  woman's  rights,  but  of  the  rights  of  certain  peculiar 
v?omen — exceptions  to  nature's  general  laws.  A  woman 
should  regard  it  as  a  misfortune  to  have  suph  tendencies, 
nor  should  she  readily  admit  herself  an  exception,  lam 
well  persuaded  that  these  exceptions  are  far  more  rare  than 
they  are  generally  thought.  Among  the  many  that  are  in- 
terested in  this  so-called  reform  you  will  find  very  few  that 
dream  of  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges  which  they 
claim  for  themselves.  The  thought  of  engaging  in  public  . 
life  they  never  cherish,  but  they  contend  that  if  Miss  So-and- 
so  wishes  to  become  a  public  speaker,  she  ought  to  have  the 
privilege.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  a  woman  to  be  such  an  ex* 
ception.  If  she  represses  her  tendencies,  it  will  be  a  con- 
stant self-denial.  If  she  follows  her  tendencies,  she  must 
run  athwart  the  common  sentiment  of  the  world,  and  meet 
rebuff  and  calumny  where  sympathy  and  co-operation  are 
most  needed.  If  the  world  greatly  required  such  a  sacri- 
fice, it  ought  to  be  cheerfully  made,  but  where  the  only  ne- 
cessity lies  in  one's  own  nature,  and  that  nature  an  excep- 
tion, a  woman  may  well  excuse  herself  from  the  thankless 
task.  If  to  exert  a  public  influence  is  a  woman's  passion, 
let  her  seize  the  pen,  and  relieve  her  heart.  For  the  love 
of  personal  notoriety  in  man  or  woman  I  have  no  respect. 

But  are  there  not  emergencies  when  women  may  forget 
the  peculiarities  of  their  nature  and  the  nicer  sentiments  of 
the  race,  and  rush  to  the  rescue  ?  Unquestionably  there  are. 
When  those  buildings  were  burnt  on  the  corner,  ladies  ne- 
glected the  considerations  of  health  and  ordinary  propriety, 
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and  pawed  the  buckets  with  a  ready  hand.  Thfe  was  as  if 
should  be.  But  for  ladies  to  organize  a  company,  and  drag 
a  fire-engine  about  the  streets  for  the  sake  of  being  prepared 
for  such  emergencies,  would  be  quite  a  different  affair. 
Emergencies  may  arise  in  which  woman  should  lift  ber  voice 
in  public,  but  to  institute  a  system  of  education  or  an  order  of 
things  mainly  to  qualify  her  for  such  emergencies,  ft  absurd. 
The  emergency  itself  affords  the  best  aid  for  the  perform* 
ance  of  the  duty.  Nothing  can  be  an  emergency  of  which 
we  are  forewarned,  or  which  exists  as  a  constant  and  per- 
manent fact.  That  the  world  needs  light,  is  not  an  emer- 
gency* The  same  fact  has  always  existed.  No  such  reason 
can  justify  woman  for  appearing  either  in  the  pulpit,  or  at 
the  liar,  or  on  the  public  stand. 

But  shall  not  woman  qualify  herself  for  public  life  that  she 
may  administer  to  assemblies  of  her  own  sex  ?  Such  occa- 
sions are  rare.  The  greater  part  of  the  public  instructioa 
which  the  race  needs,  is  better  given  to  both  sexes  together* 
It  is  scarce  necessary  that  a  class  of  public  speakers  should 
be  educated  for  this  sole  end.  If  a  woman  should  feel  called 
to  such  a  mission,  the  way  should  be  open  for  her,  and  so 
it  is, 

But  does  not  liberty  of  conscience  belong  to  woman?  ff 
a  sense  of  duty  impels  her  to  engage  in  public  speakingi 
may  she  not  do  it  ?  Undoubtedly  she  should  follow  her 
conscience ;  but  let  her  not  mistake  the  principle  which  says 
J  will,  for  that  which  says  I  ought.  The  question  is  not 
what  an  unenlightened  conscience  may  dictate,  but  what  in 
Itself  is  right  and  proper. 

But  what  was  Anna  the  prophetoss,  and  what  were 
Philip's  " four  daughters  that  did  prophesy?'*  I  confess  I 
do  not  know.  If  •*  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion  but 
of  peace,"  and  If  "  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to 
the  prophets,"  then  the  strong  presumption  is  that  they 
were  not  public  speakers*  But  if  they  were,  these  isol** 
ted  cases,  under  special  inspiration,  no  more  prove  that  puh* 
lie  speaking  is  a  rational  object  of  woman's  effort*  than  ft* 
feet  that  Peborah  w*s  a  warrior  under  a  similar  inspiration, 
proves  that  women  should  establish  a  military  academy 
and  train  themselves  for  the  tented  field.  Paul  doubtless 
understood  the  case  of  Anna  and  of  Philip's  four  daughters 
Yet  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  saying,  u  Let  your  wfr* 
men  keep  silence  in  the  churches^*  Thus  much  for  th* 
clerical  and  the  legal  professions* 
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,  The  argument  frqm  propriety  does  not  apply  as  fltroagjy 
to  the  professions  of  medicine  and  of  teaching.  Indeed 
Jjiese  pursuits,  in  some  particulars,  seem  very  appropriate  to 
women.  Yet  the  argument  from  necessity  applies  with  al- 
most equal  strength.  Either  of  these  professions  is  t^e 
work  of  a  life.  If  a  woman  marries,  nature  imposes  on  her 
another  work  for  life.  t  The  two  burdens  can  never  be  sus- 
tained together.  To  engage  then  in  either  of  these  pursuits 
for  life,  dooms  woman  to  celibacy.  It  could  scarce  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  or  duty  for  a  woman  to  devote  herself  to  p, 
tingle  life  for  the  sake  of  either  of  these  professions ;  but 
having  chosen  a  single  life  for  good  and  sufficient  reason?, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  her  engaging  in  these  pursuit*. 
There  have  always  been  and  there  always  will  be  female 
physicians  and  female  teachers,  but  the  burden  of  neither 
of  these  professions  can  ever  be  sustained  by  women.  It  is 
more  important  that  the  world  should  be  supplied  with  well 
ordered  families  than  with  female  physicians  and  female 
teachers.  The  principal  demand  for  female  teachers  is  for 
the  instruction  of  children.  •This  work  is  well  appropriat- 
ed to  young  women  who  do  not  make  it  their  profession  or 
engage  in  it  for  life.  There  are  always  enough  to  do  the 
work  in  the  intervals  of  their  own  education  or  in  their 
early  ;years  before  entering  upon  higher  responsibilities. 

Another  question  jneets  us.  Is  it  not  important  that  wo- 
man's sphere  should  be  extended  by  opening  to  her 
many  of  the  trades  and  occupations  now  monopolized  by 
man  ?  The  argument  runs.  thus.  Woman's  wages  are  op- 
pressively low.  The  reason  is  that  the  field  of  her  opera- 
tioijs  is  too  narrow.    Open  to  her  other  pursuits,  and  the 

|>rice  of  her  labor  would  increase  $s  the  demand  for  tha,t 
abor  should  increase.  Let  her  have  the  coptrol  of  the 
printing  office,  the  tailor's  shop,  several  varieties  of  man- 
ufacturing and  mercantile  establishments,  and  she  would 
then  be  comparatively  independent.  This  argument  ap- 
plies qhiefly  to  our  cities,  and  is  extended  in  the  following 
manner.  The  inadequacy  of  woman's  wages  to  furnish  the 
necessaries  of  life,  constitutes  her  great  temptation  to  vice. 
When  a  life  of  virtue  brings  poverty  and  suffering  an4  un- 
requited toil,  and  a  life  of  vice  affords  ease  arid  luxury  and 
wages  without  work,  the  temptation  is  too  grept.,  Oqr 
cities  can  not  be  purified  until  this  great  cause  of  impurity 
be  removed.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  force  in  this 
argument,  and  local  and  temporary  changes  in  this  respect 
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might  be  an  improvement ;  but  no  great  or  general  change  is 
probable  or  desirable.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
and  it  in  desirable  that  woman  should  receive  according  to 
the  work  she  does.  This  must  and  will  come  to  pass.  But 
it  is  not  desirable  that  woman  should  be  driven  to  these 
trades  to  make  her  living.  The  world  can  not  afford  such 
an  outlay.  The  only  condition  upon  which  woman  can  oc- 
cupy these  trades  is,  that  she  should  relinquish  her  natural 
field  of  labor,  the  family  circle,  and  leave  her  natural  duties 
entirely  undone.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  family  interest 
should  thus  be  sacrificed.  Nor  can  any  such  employ- 
ment be  committed  to  women.  It  is  the  work  of  a  life  to 
cany  on  a  trade  and  attain  the  highest  excellence  and  suc- 
cess. Let  a  woman  undertake  for  example  the  business  of 
printing,  and  when  prosperity  crowns  her  efforts,  her  hand 
will  be  solicited  and  she  will  exchange  her  labor  for  more 
congenial  employments.  So  it  should  be — so  it  will  be. 
Women  will  enter  these  departments  of  labor  and  find  em- 
ployment, but  they  can  not  aspire  to  the  more  profitable 
stations  in  them,  because  to  Attain  these  is  the  work  of  a 
life  and  is  inconsistent  with  marriage,  an  arrangement  more 
important  to  the  race  than  even  the  art  of  printing.  There 
is  some  derangement  in  society  when  women  in  large  num- 
bers, are  obliged  to  resort  to  permanent  occupations  of  this 
kind  to  secure  a  livelihood.  Where  such  an  unnatural  state 
of  things  exists,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  get  employ- 
ment and  adequate  wages,  But  my  idea  of  well-ordered 
society  i3  far  different  from  this.  My  expectation  is  that  as 
society  advances,  instead  of  finding  more  women  in  such 
'stations  we  shall  find  fewer.  Those  who  now  look  in  vain  for 
employment  shall  find  a  home.  In  proportion  as  vice  is  check- 
ed, families  will  multiply ;  and  as  families  multiply,  vice  will 
be  checked.  The  wages  of  women  will  then  be  raised,  not 
by  furnishing  more  varied  employments  for  women,  but  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  those  who  need  such  employment 
That  form  of  society  is  not  most  favorable  to  virtue  where 
women  have  ample  employment,  if  that  employment  sep- 
arates them  from  the  privileges  and  duties  of  home.  Of 
all  instrumentalities  aside  from  religion,  the  family  influence 
is  most  potent  in  favor  of  virtue.  We  are  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  France  and  Paris,  for  evidence  that  women  can 
be  properly  employed  as  artisans,  and  merchants.  The  ref- 
erence is  unfortunate.  Of  all  countries  in  Christendom, 
France  has  suffered  most  from  a  lack  of  the  family  infla* 
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ence,  and  of  all  cities  on  earth,  Paris  has  been  most  deeply 
scourged  for  departing  from  this  great  law  of  nature.  No, 
it  ought  to  be  understood  that  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment, such  a  disposal  of  female  labor  is  not  desirable.  It 
may  be  good  for  the  present  necessity  in  certain  localities, 
but  to  dream  of  thus  enlarging  woman's  sphere,  and  extend- 
ing her  usefulness  and  securing  her  independence,  is  a  sad 
mistake.  The  true  hope  of  woman  and  of  the  race  is  in  the 
extension  and  elevation  of  the  family  arrangement.  Any- 
thing less  than  this  will  not  meet  the  necessity,  and  anything 
above,  it  does  not  exist  this  side  of  Eden — nor  even  there ; 
for  in  Eden  it  existed  in  its  perfection,  the  first  institution 
given  from  God  to  man.  • 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  question  of  woman's  rela- 
tions to  political  life.  Is  the  responsibility  of  voting  one  of 
woman's  rights  or  duties?  The  argument  in  favor  of 
woman's  voting,  stands  thus :  woman  is  a  human  being  to 
all  intents,  purposes  and  constructions,  whatsoever.  She  is 
characterized  by  the  attributes,  and  sustains  the  interests 
common  to  the  race.  Half  of  the  responsibilities  of  society 
devolve  on  her.  She  is  a  subject  of  government,  and  de- 
pends on  it  for  her  welfare.  It  is  a  matter  of  as  much, 
concern  to  her  that  our  civil  institutions  should  be  right  as 
to  any  one,  and  she  is  as  well  qualified  to  understand  what 
those  institutions  ought  to  be.  If  the  attributes,  the  respon- 
sibilities, the  interests  and  capabilities  common  to  the  race, 
confer  the  right,  and  impose  the  duty  of  voting,  then  to 
vote  is  both  woman's  right  and  duty.  Such,  in  substance, 
is  the  argument  of  Miss  Harriet  Martineau :  and  no  one 
ever  stated  it  more  ably  than  she. 

I  grant,  at  the  outset,  each  and  all  of  the  facts  alleged, 
and  still  deny  that  any  or  all  of  these  can  make  it  one's  duty 
or  right  to  vote.    The  right  of  voting  is  not  inalienable — or 
one  of  our  natural  rights  inseparable  from  humanity.    It 
arises  with  circumstances,  and  ceases  with  circumstances. 
A  government  not  democratic  or  representative,  may  still 
be  legitimate.    It  is  a  man's  duty  to  sustain  such  a  govern- 
ment and  submit  to  its  laws,  and  yet  the  right  ot  voting 
does  not  pertain  to  him.    There  are,  or  have  been  states  of ' 
society  where  a  popular  government  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility.     A  monarchy  is  certainly  legitimate  there,  and  yet 
who    has  the  right  of  voting  under  a  monarchy  ?      Take  a 
purely  democratic  government,  and  there  are  classes  of  per- 
sons   here  possessing  all  the  attributes  of  humanity*  who 
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have  not  the  right  of  voting,  and  who,  as  all  acknowledge, 
shoald  not  Titfve.  There  are  minors,  or  those  who  haVe  ribt 
reached  a  Certain  age  specified  in  the  law  of  the  land.  Now 
these  are  human  beings,  and  aH  natural  rights  pertain  to1 
them.  Many,  before  they  freach  this  lawful  age,  are  as  well 
qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  as  their  elders;  and 
yet  the  good  of  the  whofe  requires  that  they  should  not 
Vote,  and  therefore  they  have  no  right  to  vote ;  for  too  one 
has  a  right  to  do  what  it  is  not  best  should  be  done.  It  fap 
right  that  foreigners  should  be  excluded  from  the  polls  until 
they  have  had  reasonable  opportunity  to  learn  the  genius  of 
the  government  and  the  responsibili  ies  of  citizenship;  and 
yet  many  of  these  are  as  honest  and  as  capable  as  the  best 
of  men.  I  adduce  these  instances  to  show  that  the  right  of 
voting '  depends'  on  circumstances,  that  it  pertain*'  to  some; 
and  to  sonte  it  does'not  pertain. 

There  are  reasons  Why  woman  should  not  vote :  not  be- 
cause she  has  hot  mterefrtsthat  government  must  provide  fcltf 
not  because  fche  has  not!  equal  responsibilities  wlthntan;  not 
tfecause  she  is  not  capable :  all  these  points  are  cdnceded. 
Tfte  treasons  ate :  ihe  is  not  to  be  a  public  character ;  he* 
own  taste  fcnd  the  World's  taste  are  against  it;  *Votiiig  will 
make  her  a  pttblic  character.    But  all  man  that  vdte  are  nfct 
public  ^characters.  True,  but  all  are  liaMe  to  ber  Wottatt 
is  not  to  hold  office;  and  yet  the  offices  must  go  with  the 
votes.    It  would  be  an  unprecedented  thing  for  a  da&  of 
pfersons  to' have  the!  right  of  voting,  and  still  have  no  rigM 
to  office.     The  two  things  must  go  together. r*  In  puofia 
conventions,  where  woiften  vote,  Women  are  put  cm  business* 
committees,  appointed  moderators  and  Secretaries:1'  ThWii 
the  natural  result.     So  would  it  be  in  the  affair  of  state. 
l<£eed  not  eltop  to  argtle  the  (jtfestloh  in  reject  to  WomataV 
holding  office.     The  thing  is  too  unnatural  to  b4  drearned 
of,    But  the  voting  itsett  is  improper*  for  woknftn.    '  Tfyb 
polls  are  not  he*  place.     I  can  'not  proVe  it;  thfe  ultimate 
appeal  must  be  to  un perverted'1  taste.      Oft  that  taste  the 
customs  of  society  are  built.     What,  upib  tKi*  day,  his 
kept  woman  from  the  polls?     Is  it'  the  barbarous  fo*e  Of 
pow^r  on  the  p*rt  of  mab  ?-i-a  fear  that  If  the  right  of  soft 
ffcage  were  extended  to  woman,  she  would  Wrest  that  p&wt£ 
from  him*?    I  haVe  heard  such  such  reasons  assi£ried.    Tfjfk 
thought  is  absurd.    A  regard  to  <he  Sex  is  as  natural  to  rrUnt 
as  his  breath.    His  self-respect  requires  that  he  Should  vHt§ 
woman  the  preference*.     No  one  td  wltttoa  We  IbStok  if  *p 
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plying  the  name  man,  would  hesitate  a  moment  to  disoblige 
mm  ?elf  to  show  his  respect  for  woman.  How  is  it  that  while 
he  confers  on  her  the  best  of  other  things,  he  withholds  this 
inestimable  privilege?  Hits  there  been  a  great  caucus  of 
the  universal  male  sex,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  perpe- 
trate this  outrage  on  the  rights  of  woman  ?  No  such  thing* 
Nature  did  the  work  before  men  were  born.  It  is  not  man, 
but  nature,  that  stands  at  the  polls,  and  bids  woman  keep 
away  ;  and  "  though  you  drive  out  nature  with  a  pitch-fork, 
she'll  come  back  again."  Men  and  women  may  combine, 
and  hold  a  caucus,  and  vote  nature  down ;  she'll  not  stay 
down. 

There  are  reasons  why  woman  should  not  vote  aside  from 
the  intrinsic  Impropriety.  It  brings  the  excitement  and  ani* 
mosities  of  political  life  to  our  homes  and  firesides.  Either 
the  man  and  his  wife  will  agree  in  their  political  views 
or  they  will  not  agree.  If  they  agree,  then  parties 
will  stand  as  they  now  stand.  The  number  of  votes  may 
be  doubled;  but  what  object  would  be  gained?  If  there 
should  be  a  political  difference  in  the  family,  the  result 
would  be  any  thing  but  agreeable  or  salutary.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  husband  and  wife  may 
differ  in  their  political  views  when  the  woman  does  not 
vote;  but  that  difference  has  not  the  same  point  and 
edge  as  when  they  stand  together  at  the  polls,  and  commit 
themselves  by  their  votes  in  open  opposition  to  each  other. 
You  may  say  they  ought  to  respect  each  other's  opinions, 
and  agree  to  disagree.*  So  they  ought,  but  the  temptation 
is  too  strong :  it  would  be  an  apple  of  discord  thrown  into 
the  family  circle.  I  do  not  present  this  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  denying  to  woman  the  right  of  suffrage,  but  as  one  of 
tile  favorable  results  of  the  present  order  of  thing*,  and  as  an 
evidence  that  it  is  the  order  of  nature.  Political  strife  runs 
high  enough,  and  its  influence  is  wide  enough,  without  our 
opening  to  it  the  penetralia  of  our  homes,  and  enshrining  it 
among  our  household  treasures. 

But  it  is  argued  that  woman's  influence  is  what  is  needed 
to  check  the  extravagancies  of  party  strife,  and  remove  from 

B>titics  its  coarseness  and  bitterness.  True,  it  is  needed, 
ut  that  influence  ceases  to  be  woman's  influence,  when  she 
becomes  a  party  in  the  conflict,  and  elbows  her  way  to 
the  polls.  Woman's  influence  is  potent  and  salutary  in  its 
place,  but  out  of  that  place  it  is  the  coarsest  of  vulgar  things. 
The  question  whether  woman's  influence  would  be  happy 
D* 
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whether  political  life  is  woman'*  place. 

Those  who  urge  this  argument,  are  ignorant  alike  of  hit* 
lory  and  of  human  nature.    The  most  dangerous  thing  in 
personal  differences,  is  nerves.     Differences  never  result  ja 
quarrels  and  animosities  without  the  aid  of  nerves.    These 
are  the  combustibles  which  the  friction  inflames*     It  is  well 
agreed  that  woman  is  more  highly  endowed  with  nerves 
than  man,  and  a  personal  collision  is  to  her  a  greater  evil 
Let  me  inquire,  with  all  deference  to  woman,  whether  coa- 
tests  in  which  women  are  the  principal  parties,  are  wont  to 
be  conducted  with  less  bitterness  and  hate,  and  with  more 
coolness,  reason  and  decency.    The  question  may  seem  un- 
gallant,  but  when  truth  is  at  stake,  it  must  be  asked  and  an- 
swered too.    Experience  on  this  point  is  uniform  and  unde- 
viating.    Excitements  which  distract  churches  and  neigh- 
borhoods and  families,  are  intense  and  fatal  in  proportion  as 
women  are  involved  in  them.    The  reasons  are  complicated* 
The  leading  reason  is  that  woman  possesses  a  warmer  sensi- 
bility, and  kindles  more  easily  than  man  with  his  cooler 
temperament.    This  is  woman's  highest  charm,  but  consti- 
tutes her  strong  temptation  in  personal  collision.    Another 
reason  is  that  men  under  such  influences  become  unnatural- 
ly  excited.     They  have,  in  addition   to  the   ordinary  in- 
fluence, the  extraordinary  one  which  arises  from  sympathy 
with  their  wives.    Men  can  often  bear  a  direct  assault  with 
tolerable  firmness,  but  when  a  woman  appeals  to  them  with 
trembling  voice  and  tearful  eye,  they  think  they  do  well  to 
be  angry  in  her  cause.     Samson  was  strong  before   the 
Philistines,  but  he  yielded  his  locks  to  Delilah.     Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  when  women  become  interested  in  a  quarrel, 
then  the  exciting  cause  is  constantly  operating.      A  man 
does  not  escape  the  tempest  by  retiring  to  his  home.    That 
home  ought  to  be  sacred  to  the  rest  and  repose  of  the  spirit 
He  ought  to  find  there  that  which  shall  quiet  a  perturbed 
heart,  and  recall  the  feelings  of  kindness  and  good  will ;  but 
if  instead  he  meets  an  influence  which  shall  urge  him  on 
more  strongly  in  the  conflict,  then  you  may  as  well  enthrone 
Turmoil  at  once,  and  make  contention  the  great  end  of  It&u 
1  will  not  specify :  let  each  one  consult  his  own  experience, 
,be  it  long  or  short.    When  a  quarrel  enters  the  domestic 
sanctum,  and  interests  the  female  portion  of  a  neighborhood 
is  it  more  or  less  disastrous  ?  Are  discussions  moreon less  me 
citing  in  which  woman  largely  tpacticipates?    To  take 
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kisrtance,  was  that  a  week  of  remarkable  quiet  aad  delibera- 
tion and  healthful  feeling  when  Abby  Kelly  was  the  pre* 
tiding  genius  in  a  public  discussion  here  ?  Do  not  under* 
stand  me  as  presenting  her  as  a  fair  specimen  of  female 
character.  She  is  a  specimen  of  what  woman  becomes  wheg 
out  of  her  place.  Even  Stephen  Fa$ter  owned  himself  out- 
done, and  acknowledged  that  his  wife  surpassed  htm  in  the 
sharpness  of  her  words  and  the  bitterness  of  her  den  unci  a* 
lions.  Interrogate  history*  Its  answer  is  unambiguous* 
Bead  the  records  of  the  revolution^  in  France*  Of  all  the 
outrages  which  have  been  perpetrated  there  you  will  find 
4hose  the  most  loathsome  in  their  detail  in  which  women 
most  largely  participated.  Of  fill  the  (political  clubs  which 
disgraced  human  nature  by  their  orgies,  those  of  the  wome$ 
are  most  conspicuous  there  ;  and  the  crowning  mob  in  that 
jolty  of  mobs,  was  made  up  of  ten  thousand  women,  who 
went  out  to  Versailles  bent  upon  tearing  the  Queen  in 
pieces.  True,  these  were  not  respectable  women  ;  but 
women  in  general  cease  to  be  respectable  when  they  .tram- 
pie  on  their  nature  and  forget  the  proprieties  of  their  sex, 
JNo,  instead  of  securing  a  healthful  influence  by  introducing 
this  new  element  into  politics,  you  will  heat  up  the  furnace 
of  political  strife  seven  times  hotter  than  it  is  wont  to  be 
heated,  and  it  is  no  heavenly  form  that  will  be  seen  walking 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire. 

Whije  truth  requires  this  statement,  it  is  still  true,  that  of 
all  the  influences  which  tend  to  allay  excitements  and  quell 
the  storms  of  political  life,  the  influence  of  woman  standi  first 
and  foremost.  Without  this,  the  world  would  be  indeed  a 
Golgotha— *a  place  of  skulls.  The  great  conservative  ele- 
ment of  society  is  the  family  arrangement.  If  the  world'* 
strife  is  ever  calmed,  and  wars  are  made  to  cease  from  under 
the  whole  heaven,  it  will  be  because  the  influence  of  home 
is  extended  and  elevated.  Upon  woman  devolves  the  greai 
responsibility  in  this  matter.  It  is  her  character  and  power 
that  make  the  home. 

We  are  ready  then  for  the  conclusion,  that  whatever  may 
ire  woman's  right  or  duty,  an  active  participation  jn  political 
life  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

But  is  not  great  injustice  done  by  such  an  arrangement^ 
jOught  not  woman's  interests  to  be  represented  in  the  gov- 
jernment?  They  are  represented,  and  just  as  well  as  if 
woman  deposited  the  vote  with  her  own  hand.  Woman 
has  no  interests  separate  from  the  interests  of  the  family, 
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and  of  that  family  the  man  is  the  proper  representative. 
The  great  object  of  the  popular  vote  is  to  have  all  interests 
represented  in  the  government.  This  is  secured  by  giving 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  male  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Children  are  not  wronged  thereby,  for  every  child  is 
represented  by  his  father  or  his  guardian.  Women  are  not 
wronged  thereby,  for  every  woman  is  represented  by  a 
father,  a  husband,  a  brother,  or  a  son.  I  confess  that  my 
sympathies  have  never  been  moved  by  the  cry  that  has  been 
raised  in  reference  to  Roman's  diifranchisement.  When 
all  other  wrongs  have  been  redressed,  the  Millenium  will 
come,  even  if  this  matter  should  not  be  mended:  Those 
who  have  mounted  this  Rozinante  of  reform,  will  find 
themselves  riding  a  Gilpin  race, 
ik  And  where  they  did  at  first  get  Dp,  They  will  again  get  down." 
But  some  reply,  if  all  these  things  be  true,  how  limited  is 
woman's  sphere,  and  how  contemptible  the  part  she  must 
act !  I  answer,  the  field  is  wide  enough  for  her  usefulness, 
if  not  for  her  ambition.  If  her  ambition  is  to  be  useful, 
then  it  is  wide  enough  for  ambition  and  usefulness  both. 
There  is  no  greater  delusion  than  the  fancy  that  one's  use- 
fulness is  proportioned  to  his  notoriety.  Only  a  few  of  the 
human  family  can  be  noted,  but  are  they  alt  doomed  to  a  life 
of  uselessness  therefore?  The  ideas  which  have  been  pre- 
sented do  not  limit  woman's  influence  but  they  pertain  to 
the  manner  in  which  that  influence  shall  be  exerted.  I  re- 
gard home  as  her  domain,  because  any  other  plan  curtails 
her  influence,  and  rob3  the  world  of  the  good  which  she,  and 
no  other  being,  has  power  to  accomplish. 

Young  women  in  a  course  of  education,  and  before  en- 
tering upon  domestic  life  as  principals,  sometimes  aspire  to 
Imblic  stations,  upon  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  mote  pub- 
ic their  duties  are,  the  greater  good  they  do.  If  they  could 
engage  in  some  interesting  school,  or  become  authoresses 
and  write  some  useful  book,  they  would  feel  that  they  wera 
not  living  in  vain  ;  but  to  spend  years  in  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion, and  then  to  bury  themselves  in  domestic  cares  forgot- 
ten and  unknown — the  prospect  is  too  dismal — better  to  dfa 
at  once.  There  is  involved  in  this  a  great  misapprehension 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  these  different  occupation* 
A  young  woman  engaged  in  teaching,  flatters  herself  thai 
she  is  in  a  more  useful  station  than  her  sister  who  has  takes 
her  place  in  the  family  circle ;  and  the  chief  ground  of  her 
judgment  is  that  she  is  brought  in    contact    with  more 
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minds.  Let  me  recommend  to  that  young  woman,  after* 
continuing  her  school  a  week,  to  leave  it  and  take  another  \ 
*hd  thus  never  allow  herself  to  devote  more  than  a  week  to 
one  sfet  of  scholars.  A  further  improvement  would  be  ttf 
Save  several  schools  in  operation  at  once,  nnd  devote  atf 
hour  a  day  to  each.  Thus  her  sphere  of  influence  would 
be  greatly  extended,  and  the  number  of  minds  with  which 
she  comes  in  contact  greatly  multiplied.  Herein  lies  the  fal- 
lacy in  oil  such  reasonings.  The  amount  of  good  done  is 
measured  by  the  number  who  are  influenced  ;  whereas  influ- 
ence has  depth  and  duration  as  well  as  superficial  extension. 
An  influence  to  be  deep  and  permanent,  and  all  controlling, 
must  be  confined  to  a  few  objects.  God  has  given  power  to 
no  mortal  man  to  exert  a  permanent  and  all-controlling 
influence  over  a  multitude  of  his  fellow  creatures.  The 
stake  would  be  too  great.  He  has  given  to  each  the 
privilege  of  influencing  powerfully  a  few — or  of  influencing 
a  multitude  slightly.  We  have  then  this  choice — 16  extend 
dttr  influence  superficially  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  depth,  or  to 
Hmft  it1' to  a  few  objects  and  make  it  permanent  and  con- 
trolling. This  is  an  unvarying  principle,  and  applies  to  all 
pursuits  from  the  fireside  to  the  throne. 

*Thfe  economy  of  the  Creator's  arrangements  is  a  matter 
of  universal  admiration.    How  happens  it  that  by  a  law  of 
nature  such  narrow  limits  are  set  to  the  family  circle.    If 
woman  must  be  employed  at  home,  why  not  give  her  work 
according  to  her  strength,  and  make  each  family  a  congre- 
gation, where  she  might  preach  without  impropriety,  as 
every  mother  may  to  her  children  ?    You  answer,  food  and 
clothing  must  be  provided  fof  their  bodies,  and  every  moth- 
er's physical  powers  are  taxed  to  the  limit  of  endurance  to 
supply  these  material » wants;    I  ask  again,  why  are  these 
fttrwefrs  so  dispropfcrtioned  to  each  other  that  while  her  hands 
aire  occupied  her  mind  is  taiemployed  ?    Be  assured  there 
is  no  such  Want  of  adaptation*.    The  mother  in  the  mid&t  of 
brr  children  finds  her  heart  as  busy  as  her  hands— and  if 
*teb  «possessed  an  angel's  soul  she  would  still  feel  only  compe- 
tent tohertasL    Nature's  limits  to  the  family  record  are 
w^M  appointed,  with  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  work  to  be 
done  and  the  power  to  do.  That  tvife  an*  mother  who  thinks 
fa*r  household  cafes  beneath  her  capacity  and  fencies  that 
Ae  was  made  for  some  great  thing,  is  engaged  in  a  work  far 
above  her  powers,  not  merely  of  accomplishment,  but  even 
«f  apprehension.    Let  her  eyes  be  opened  like  those  of  Eli- 
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aha's  servant,  and  if  we  ever  hear  her  complain  again,  it 
will  not  be  for  want  of  work  to  do  but  of  power  to  do  it. 

Of  all  human  influences  what  is  most  potent  in  forming 
character?  What  influence  has  been  most  important  to 
each  of  us  in  making  us  what  we  are?  The  unhesitating 
reply  is,  the  influence  of  home.  All  other  influences  com- 
bined will  not  compare  with  this  ?  And  what  makes  home  t 
The  answer  is  just  as  clear — the  home  is  where  the  mother 
is,  whether  it  be  a  palace  or  a  prison.  Not  that  woman's 
influence  is  all  that  is  needed  there,  but  there  is  no  home 
without  it.  Who  was  Washington's  school  mistress  ! 
Doubtless  a  worthy  dame.  I  never  heard  a  word  against 
her.  Who  was  his  preacher  ?  Musty  records  might  tell — 
nought  else  can.  But  Washington's  mother  is  as  immor- 
tal as  her  son.  It  was  just  as  important  that  Washington 
should  have  a  mother  as  that  the  world  should  have  a  Wash- 
ington^ and  the  work  of  being  Washington's  mother  was  as 
truly  exalted  as  that  of  being  Washington  himself. 

When  people  seek  for  distinction  and  immortality  they 
they  often  misjudge  as  widely  as  when  they  hunt  for  use- 
fulness. Ask,  who  built  the  pyramids?  and  even  hoary-head- 
ed history  is  dumb  with  ignorance.  Inquire,  who  poured 
the  ointment  on  the  Savior's  head,  and  anointed  him  for 
his  burial  ?  and  millions  of  children's  voices  will  echo  the 
reply,  and  "wherever  this  gospel  is  preached  under  the 
whole  heaven  there  also  shall  that  which  this  woman  hath 
done  be  told  as  a  memorial  of  her." 

I  may  allude  to  the  life  of  the  mother  in  Israel  *  who  6nce 
dwelt  among  us,  and  whom  God  hath  lately  called  to  her  rest. 
Though  early  left  a  widow,  the  sole  dependence  of  her 
fatherless  children,  she  did  not  yield  to  despondency  nor  re- 
pine at  the  lot  which  Heaven  had  assigned  her.  Earnestly 
she  toiled  and  prayed  till  her  children  had  reached  maturity 
and  were  prosperously  settled  in  life — the  reward  of  her  ef- 
forts and  her  faith.  But  her  work  was  not  yet  done.  She 
came  among  us  to  stand  by  the  bed-side  of  her  dying  daugh- 
ter, and  opened  her  arms  to  receive  the  babes  that  the  moth- 
er might  die  In  peace.  She  went  in  and  out  among  us,  al- 
most the  impersonation  of  goodness  and  benevolence.  Her 
irentle  words  fell  softly  on  the  ear  of  suffering  and  her  cheer* 
ul  countenance  gave  strength  to  the  faint-hearted.  Then* 
are  students  that  will  long  remember  the  hand  that  snro~  » 
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their  couch  in  sickness  and  bathed  the  fevered  brow  as  none 
but  a  mother's  could.  They  will  mention  her  name  with 
gratitude  to  their  children  and  their  children's  children, 
when  names  more  prominent  have  been  forgotten.  We 
may  gather  lessons  from  her  life  and  from  her  death,  and 
"  being  dead  she  speaks."  Call  such  a  life  a  hard  one  if  you 
will,  but  oh,  call  it  not  a  useless  one,  lest  Heaven  in  wrath 
assign  to  others  the  work  which  you  have  no*  heart  t6  do. 

The  uneasiness  which  women  sometimes  feel  in  reference 
to  what  they  regard  as  their  contracted  sphere,  comes  if  at 
all,  in  early  life,  before  they  can  well  understand  the  objects 
of  their  being.  Every  cultivated  human  soul  in  passing 
from  the  outward  tendencies  of  childhood  to  the  out- 
ward tendencies  of  maturer  years,  passes  through  what 
may  be  called  the  zero  point  of  its  activity — a  period  of 
introversion.  The  soul  turns  in  upon  itself  and  in- 
quires, for  what  was  I  made?  It  becomes  conscious  of 
powers  which  ally  it  to  the  Infinite — of"  thoughts  that  wan- 
der through  eternity,"  and  begins  to  demand  an  object  upon 
which  those  powers  and  thoughts  may  be  employed.  The 
young  man  easily  finds  that  object.  The  busy  world  opens 
a  thousand  p  iths  before  him.  But  woman's  work  is  all  un- 
seen. Like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  itcometh  not  with  ob- 
servation. The "  lo  here,"  the  "  lo  there,"  is  apt  to  be  a 
false  announcement — an  ignis  fatuus  gleaming  through  the 
murky  atmosphere  of  our  imperfect  social  state,  rather 
than  the  calm  and  steady  light  which  leads  woman  to  her 
home.  The  more  strongly  a  young  woman  feels  the  want 
of  an  object  for  life,  the  more  she  i3  tempted  to  embrace 
some  modern  notion  of  woman's  sphere,  if  it  presents 
that  object  in  a  more  tangible  form. 

The  peculiarity  of  our  institution  is,  that  the  sexes  are  ed- 
ucated together.  It  is  a  peculiarity  with  which  we  could 
not  dispense.  The  reciprocal  influence  is  salutary  and  ele- 
vating. The  temptations  from  within  and  without,  to  which 
one  is  exposed  in  passing  through  a  course  of  education,  are 
thus  greatly  diminished,  and  the  advantages  are  greatly  in- 
creased: If  there  be  any  evil  to  which  we  are  liable  in  pur- 
suance of  this  plan,  may  it  not  be  this — a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  young  women  to  become  dissatisfied  with  the  work 
V^hich  Heaven  has  appointed  them  ?  This  may  be  only  a 
foncy  of  my  own,  but  the  thought  has  at  times  occurred  to  me. 
I  have  no  fear  that  the  evil  will  become  marked,  or  extended. 
^Nature  is  stronger  than  a  false  idea.    The  danger  is  not  that 
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any  false  notion  en  this  point  will  become  geucnilly  preva- 
lent, but  that  in  particular  cases  theynisapprehension  m^y 
lead  in  a  wrong  direction  and  end  in-y^disappointmeat  apd 
mortification,    The  young  men  and  tbe\young  women  pitf- 
sue  the  same  studies,  recite  in  the  same  recitation  room,  an£ 
listen  to  the  same  lectures.    There  is  a  difference  however. 
In  those  exercises  which  have  for  their  direct  object  a  prep- 
aration for  public  speaking  and  for  public  life  the  ladies  taj* 
no  part.    It  seems,  difficult  for  some  to  undersand  the  reason 
of  this.    Shall  any  one  say  to  the  expanding  and  asking 
soul,  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther?    While  most 
admit  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement,   there  are  otfaep 
who  long  to  see  this  wall  of  partition  between  the  sexes 
broken  down,    They  deem  it  a  relic  of  superstition,  dishon- 
orable, fo  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  institution  and  to  those  w^ 
sustain  it.  There  has  been  an  effort  from  time  to  time  to  ha«e 
a  change  in  this  respect    Why  shall  not  the  youpg  ladies 
.take  part  in  the  discussions  and  declamations  of  their  elassg? 
Why  shall  they  not  read  their  own  essays  at  the  public  ihs* 
torical  exercises?    Why  not  before  the  assembled  thousands 
en  commencement  day  ?    Young  ladies  read  in   the  same 
church,  at  the  same  stand,  before  an  audience,  almost  a? 
large,  the  day  before  commencement — why  not  on  com- 
mencement day?    Does,  not  consistency  require  an  ad- 
vance in  this  direction  ?    To  all   this  I  answer,   there  » a 
difference  between  the  sexes  in  their  tendencies  and  in  &e 
immediate  objects  of  their  lives — $t  difference  traced  by  God's 
own  h^nd*    It  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  undo,  the  work 
which  he  has  done-    He  has  destined    female  mind  for.  a 
(Specific  sphere  of  action.    For  one,  I  could  not  cheerfully 
bear  a  part  in  a  system  of  female  education  which  is  fake 
to  nature  and  blots  out  God's  hand-writing*    It  is  better  to 
aim  at  consistency  with   truth  than  consistency  with  our- 
selves.   If  consistency  requires  us  to  go  forward  and  re- 
move the  distinctions  which  remain,  then  decency  requires 
us  to  go  backward-    Propriety  is  a  jewel  of  far  higher  .value 
than  consistency.      Let  us  aim,  then,  at  propriety  and 
leave  consistency  to  take  care  of  itself.    The  design  of  the 
institution  is  to  educate  both  sexes  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner.   This  requires  that  they  should  be  educated  not  as  p&e 
sex,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  necessities  and  prospective 
sphere  of  each ;  and  any  arrangement  winch  is:  necessary  *> 
maintain  this  distinction,  is  the  demand  both  of  duty  and  of 
decency. 
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What  is  there  in  this  interpretation  which  is  forced,  or 
unnatural,  or  not  in  harmony  with  other  Bible  doctrines, 
or  not  in  accordance  with  the  tuus  loquendi  of  the  Greek 
language. 

We  will  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  remaining 
passage  which  is  also  quoted  as  a  proof  text  against 
woman's  becoming  a  public  teacher.  The  whole  burden 
of  the  epistle  to  Timothy  is  to  give  instruction  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  pastoral  duties,  and  to  point  out  the 
Various  Christian  graces  and  qualifications  which  he 
must  labor  to  secure  in  the  different  members  of  his  con- 
gregation. To  this  end  the  apostle  commences  almost  at 
the  beginning  of  his  epistle,  to  give  directions  in  regard  to 
the  duties  and  relations  of  women,  thus  condemning  cer- 
tain practices,  which,  evidently  were  prevalent  among 
them.  He  says,  "  In  like  manner,  also,  that  women  adorn 
themselves  in  modqst  apparel,  with  shamefacedness  and 
sobriety ;  not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or 
costly  array ;  but  (which  becometh  women  professing  god- 
liness,) with  good  works.  Let  the  women  learn  in  silence 
with  all  subjection.  But  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach, 
nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in 
silence." 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  internal  evidence  of  this 
passage,  taken  in  the  connection  in  which  it  occurs, 
that  it  can  not  have  been  given  to  instruct  them  in  re- 
gard to  their  apparel  and  manner  in  public  alone,  but  it 
must  have  referred  to  their  general  walk,  and  was  particu- 
larly applicable  to  private  lUe.  Nothing  has  been  said  or 
intimated,  either  in  the  verses  quoted,  or  in  the  context, 
which  could  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  teaching  here  re- 
ferred to  was  confined  to  public  life — to  public  assemblies. 
Why  then  should  we  regard  it  as  applying  exclusively  to 
lecturing  and  preaching  ?  Where  do  we  find  any  evidence 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  thus  restricted  in  its  application  ? 
The  apostle  says  unqualifiedly,  **  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to 
leach  or  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man;"  and  this  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  taken  without  limitation.  If  he  has  directed 
her  not  to  instruct  a  public  assembly,  he  has  also  com- 
manded her  not  to  teach  in  the  Sabbath  school — in  the 
social  circle,  or  in  the  nursery.  Shall  we  then  admit  the 
supposition  that  the  inspired  writer  has  forbidden  woman 
to  instruct  even  her  own  children,  and  that  he  has  entirely 
prohibited  her  from  acting  as  a  teacher,  considering  it  alto- 
F 
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Ether  unwomanly  for  her  to  guide  even  the  most  ignore*! 
■then  to  the  fountain  of  true  wisdom* 

No  one  ever  thought  of  assuming  such  a  position,  it  it 
too  repugnant  both  to  reason  and  common  sense,  and  b*» 
rides  to  be  obedient  to  such  a  requirement  would  be  a 
natural  impossibility.  What  then  are  we  to  do  with  thfc 
word  didaskein,  the  usual  signification  of  which  is,  to  teach, 
instruct,  &c.  T  Evidently  exactly  what  we  do  in  interpret* 
teg  all  documents  whatever.  Look  at  the  connection  fa 
which  it  is  found,  and  since  words  in  all  languages  have 
various  significations,  see  what  particular  meaning  is  here 
required. 

The  apostle  is  speaking  of  certain  relations  of  the  sexes 
to  each  other,  and  he  insists  that  to  teach  and  to  usurp 
authority  over  man,  are  inconsistent  with  the  character  ef 
females.  On  the  contrary,  he  says,  they  are  to  learn  in 
silence,  with  all  subjection.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  in- 
quire minutely  into  the  nature  of  the  subjection  spoken  of, 
as,  whatever  other  elements  it  may  contain,  it  certainly  m«tf 
include  a  meek,  submissive,  teachable,  Christ-like  spirit, 
which  is  the  opposite  of  usurping  authority.  The  silence 
referred  to  must  also  be  something  which  is  in  harmony 
with  this  spirit  of  subjection,  and  opposed  to  its  opposite. 

But  let 'us  look  more  carefully  at  the  phrase,  Let  your 
,women  learn  in  silence.  This  certainly  can  not  be  a  silence 
which  prohibits  the  asking  of  questions,  as  the  apostle  has 
expressly  declared  this  to  be  a  privilege  of  females ;  and  it  is 
ridiculous  to  suppose  it  requires  them  to  be  perfectly  stiM 
mnd  noiseless,  as  though  they  were  hardly  to  oe  permitted 
4o  draw  a  long  breath  during  the  time  they  were  allowed 
this  unspeakable  privilege  of  receiving  instruction. 

How  could  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  be  at  all  secured 
enless  the  females  were  permitted,  under  proper  circum- 
stances, and  in  an  appropriate  manner,  to  converse  freely 
upon  all  subjects  on  which  they  would  be  informed,  to  ex- 

Eess  their  opinions,  and  if  it  is  s opposable  that  they  might 
ve  any  new  ideas  which  had  never  been  developed  in  the 
minds  of  their  male  friends,  to  really  convey  instruction  by 
the  expression  of  those  ideas  1 

.  This  silence  then,  must  refer  to  a  quiet,  teachable  spirit--* 
lhat  state  of  mind  which  is  attentive,  willing  to  listen  and 
itarn,  and  entirely  opposed  to  the  arrogance  and  self-confi- 
dence, which  would  very  naturaHy  influence  persons  wh6 
had  just  begun  to  drink  at  the  Pierian  fountain,  and  hoi) 
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not  yet  learned  thart  its  depths  were  inexhaustible.  A  few 
passages  to  illustrate  the  New  Testament  -usage  of  this  word 
esudkta,  may  not  be  inappropriate.  In  2  Thess.  3:  11,  18, 
St  Paul  says,  "  For  we  hear  that  there  are  some  which  walk 
among  yon  disorderly,  working  not  at  all,  but  are  busy-bodied. 
Now  them  that  are  such  we  commend  and  exhort  by  out 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  with  (esuchiay)  quietness  they 
work,  and  eat  their  own  bread."  Here  the  word  is  used  kt 
opposition  to  all  kinds  of  disorderly  conduct,  and  evidently 
refers  to  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

Again,  in  Acts  12 :  2,  we  are  told,  "And  when  thtfy 
heard  that  he  spake  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  to  them,  they  kept 
the  more  (esuchia,)  silence,  that  is,  they  were  the  more 

Siiet  and  attentive  listeners.  The  word  is  derived  from****- 
of,  which  means  quiet,  tranquil,  and  it  still  retains  the 
definitions  of  its  primitive  in  all  the  lexicons.  This  is  the 
state  of  mind  which  the  apostle  instructs  Timothy ;  to  in- 
sist upon  as  essential  in  regard  to  the  females  of  his  congm- 
fatten.  But  he  says, "  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach/'  We 
ave  already  seen  that  this  word  didaskein  can  not  be  take* 
43  its  usual  sense,  since  it  is  impossible,  as  well  as  undesira>- 
&e,  for  woman  to  cease  to  be  a  teacher,  in  a  private 
Sphere. 

It  must  then  be  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  as  condemning  some- 
thing which  is  unwomanly  or  un-christian.  That  this  word 
is  sometimes  used  in  this  way,  will  be  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages :  "  Whose  months  must  be  stopped,  wfo 
subvert  whole  houses,  teaching  things  which  they  ought 
not." — Titus  1:11.  Here  the  apostle  does  not  direct  Thai 
to  stop  the  mouths  of  these  unruly  talkers  because  they  had 
no  right  to  teach,  bat  because  their  teachings  were  of  such 
jl  character  as  would  subvert  whole  houses,  doing  incale*- 
fable  mischief.  Again,  Rev.  2:  20:  "  Notwithstanding  I 
hare  a  few  things  against  thee,  because  thou  sufferest  that 
woman  Jezebel,  which  calleth  herself  a  prophetess,  to  teach 
m&d  to  seduce  niy  servants  to  commit  fornication.  Thfe 
meaning  of  didaskein  here  is  similar  to  that  in  the  forme* 
jpassage,  and  so  far  is  the  inspired  writer  from  condemn- 
ing them  for  suffering  Jezebel  to  teach,  because  as  a  wo- 
man she  had  no  right  to  be  a  teacher,  that  he  represents 
her  as  being  able  more  effectually  to  accomplish  her  wicked 
eivcls*  by  calling  herself  a  prophetess,  thus  implying  that  there 
4oere  true  prophetesses— -teachers  whose  character  she  bad 
imjuoUsly  assumed. 
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But  the  word  didaskein  must  not  only  be  taken  in  a  bad 
tense,  but  it  must  also  be  opposed  to  esuchia,  or  that  quiet, 
tranquil,  peaceful  state  of  mind  which  indicates  true  Chris- 
tian subjection.  It  is  connected  with  usurping  authority, 
And  evidently  includes  a  dictatorial,  self-important,  over- 
hearing manner  of  teaching,  which  was  far  from  salutary  in 
its  influence.  The  idea  of  tutoring,  dictating,  directing,  is 
often  included  in  the  word  didasko,  both  in  a  good  and  a 
bad  sense.  As  examples  of  the  latter,  we  will  quote  Rev.  2: 
14 :  *'  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee,  because  thou  hast 
there  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  who  taught 
Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  the  children  of 
Israel."  Also  Acts  21 :  18:  "  This  is  the  man  that  teacheth 
all  men  every  where  aguinst  the  people  and  the  law  and 
this  place.  In  this  category  we  must  then  place  the  kind  of 
teaching  prohibited  by  the  apostle. 

Here  we  may  again  appeal  to  the  united  testimony  of  his- 
tory and  human  nature,  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  the  fe- 
males of  the  primitive  church  were  greatly  faulty  in  this  re- 
spect; and  that  their  inordinate  love  of  power  and  want  of 
meekness,  was  entirely  at  variance  with  the  great  law  of 
love,  and  was  worthy  of  the  severe  rebuke  which  it  every 
where  receives  from  the  inspired  penman.  Now  because 
the  women  of  that,  or  of  any  other  age  of  the  church,  who 
had  been  kept  in  an  ignorant,  degraded  and  un-christian 
subjection,  when  placed  suddenly  upon  the  gospel  platform 
of  equality,  should  be  led  into  the  snare  of  the  adversary, 
and  attempt  to  teach  over  man,  and  usurp  authority  over 
hiit),  thus  deserving  the  reproof  and  exhortation  of  their  in- 
structors ;  therefore  to  infer  that  woman  may  not  teach  at 
all,  even  though  she  might  have  truths  to  deliver  which 
would  be  for  the  edification  of  the  church,  is  certainly  very 
illogical. 

1  he  apostle  does  strictly  prohibit  that  kind  of  teaching, 
and  if  there  had  been  no  explicit  direction  upon  this  subject, 
it  would  still  be  forbidden  by  the  spirit  of  the  entire  gospel. 
He  does  also,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  passage  first  consid- 
ered, give  instructions  to  the  women,  extending  of  course 
the  spirit  of  those  instructions  to  all  mankind,  requiring 
them  to  abstain  from  talking  in  the  church,  even  though  it 
might  be  desirable  for  their  own  improvement,  when  this 
must  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  highest  interests  of  the 
congregation,  and  to  the  general  injury  of  Christianity  :  but 
in  what  portion  of  the  inspired  volume  do  we  find  any  com- 
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mandment  forbidding  woman  to  act  as  a  public  teacher,  pro- 
vided  she  has  a  message  worth  communicating,  and  will 
deliver  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  her  high  vocation  T  Surely 
nowhere  if  not  in  the  passages  we  have  just  been  consid- 
ering. 

Where  have  any  of  the  inspired  writers  said,  I  suffer  not 
a  woman  to  teach  in  public,  and  to  stand  up  in  the  name  of 
her  Redeemer,  administering  the  cup  of  salvation  to  the  lips  of 
dying  immortals,  even  though  her  spirit  is  yearning  to  break 
onto  them  the  bread  of  eternal  life  ?  This  was  too  sacred  a 
subject  to  be  coldly  decided  by  the  voice  of  law,  and  they 
kave  left  it,  where  it  must  ever  remain,  at  the  portal  of  the 
iadividwl  connote  «tf  Vfqry  ifloraljgep^ 
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BIBLE    WAR  AND  PEACE. 

BY  BET.  MARTIN    WILCOX, 

TJNIONTILLE. 

Turn  subjects  of  Peace  and  War  are  among  those  with 
which  the  moral  world  is  agitated  and  convulsed.  Its  agi- 
tations and  consequent  revolutions  have  rolled  us  up  to  that 
meridian,  where,  in  the  combined  light  of  science  and  reve- 
lation, the  past  and  future  are  revealed.  Each  successive 
revolution  on  the  axis  of  truth,  and  about  the  sun  of  right- 
eousness, rendering  the  dimness  and  mysteries  of  the  past 
visible  and  intelligible,  and  multiplying  in  proportion  to  the 
ratio  of  its  light,  the  seers  of  the  future,  with  no  aphelion  as 
a  whole,  brings  itself  nearer  and  nearer  its  true  light  and 
predicted  destiny. 

Felicity  and  immortal  honors  await  the  man  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  with  pace  equal  to  the  march  of  truth,  has  ears 
to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see  the  light,  by  which  he  may  inter- 
pret the  past  and  expound  the  future.  But  remorse,  doubt, 
and  moral  darkness  cloud  the  soul  and  career  of  him  and 
those  following  him,  who  stationary  or  retrograde,  ftifcrf 
the  opening  truth,  and  thus  in  blindness  misjudges  theMfc 
misstates  the  present,  and  misinterprets  the  future;  tot  it 
is  all  one  in  the  judgment  of  the  Eternal,  to  blot  out  the 
light  or  refuse  to  come  to  it.  On  no  other  subject  is  this 
more  true  than  on  that  of  Peace.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
great  moral  movements,  there  are  three  classes — the  two 
extremes  and  the  means — the  cis,  super  and  trans-Alpine 
Peace  men.  The  first  claim  for  themselves  truth  and  sta- 
bility, and  in  their  darkness  condemn  the  others  as  unsafe,  to* 
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last  and  fanatical ;  the  second  on  the  meridian,  discern  the 
past  and  discover  the  future,  urge  the  one  and  check  the 
other,  keeping  the  whole  in  equiliorio;  while  the  third,  out  of 
all  patience  with  the  immobility  of  the  first,  and  tardiness  of  the 
second,  condemn  them  both,  and  claim  for  themselves  per- 
fection. In  the  investigation  of  the  Peace  question,  both  its 
friends  and  its  foes  have  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter. 
By  these,  some,  discouraged,  remain  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion of  war  and  blood — others,  "ad  captandum  vulgU8,"  leap 
the  whole,  and  make  war  on  the  peace  of  the  new.  Others 
have  made  a  false  issue,  and  thrown  away  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  confounded  the  new  : — while  a  few  have,  through 
the  sea,  over  the  mount  and  midst  the  foe,  made  their  way 
from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  promise.-  The  Bible,  the  polar 
star,  seems  to  present  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  question.  If  one  takes  the  Old  Testament,  he 
is  met  by  the  new :  and  if  another  takes  the  new,  he  is  at- 
tacked in  the  rear  by  the  old,  and  how  to  bridge  the  gulf  he 
lacks  the  material,  or  science,  or  both. 

Not  to  concede  that  there  are  difficulties  of  the  sterner 
sort,  would  argue  folly  and  weakness  on  our  part.  The 
majority  of  peace  productions  have,  as  it  appears  to  us,  been 
guilty  of  assumption  or  error  for  data,  false  logic  in  their 
course,  and  irrelevant  conclusion  in  their  result.  Some, 
-with  a  particular  premise,  swell  into  a  general  conclusion. 
Millions  of  souls  are  inquiring,  but  difficulties  beset 
them. 

1.  One  says  he  can  see  no  difference  in  war ;  all  are  atike, 
the  wars  of  Joshua  and  David,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Buona- 

Sirte,  Washington  and  Taylor,  all  as  by  permission  of  God. 
e  finds  the  Bible  against  him,  but  it  is  the  best  he  can 
4o. 

2.  Another  says  the  Old  Testament  is  one  of  blood,  but 
die  New  one  of  love,  and  therefore  they  both  can't  have 
the  same  author,  and  the  Old  is  denied,  while  the  new  is 
batter,  as  divine. 

3.  Another  says,  I  read  the  Old  Testament  wars,  and  they 
are  so  bloody  and  cruel,  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  and 
I  just  stop  and  shut  up  my  Bible  for  fear  I  shall  deny  the 
whole. 

4.  Another  says,  The  law  of  the  New  is  the  Jaw  of  the 
Old,  and  that  is  love ;  now  how  God  can  require  us  to  love 
Him  supremely,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  yet 
^command  us  to  kill  our  neighbor,  I  can't  see. 
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,  5.  Another  ays,  "  Peace  mm  say  that  the  dHTereace  !*• 
tween  the  OW  and  New  Testaments  is  that  the  014  requinp 
jpstice,  but  the  New  more,  not  only  justice,  but  lave  ;  the 
New  goes  beyond  the  Old : "  as  if  there  were  'no  love^t 
justice,  or  justice  in  benevolence,  no  New  in  the  Old,  «f 
Old  in  the  New.  These  are  some  of  the  many  difficulties, 
and  yet  there  is  truth  somewhere.  May  the  good  Lord  help 
us  to  find  it,  that  we  and  thousands  in  our  wake*  may  escape 
perdition.  To  remove  the  difficulties,  is  one  way ;  to  render 
aid  for  another  to  do  it  for  himself,  is  another.     We  propose 

,  the  latter,  to  bring  in  the  light,  by  which  each  can  dispose 
of  all  the  above  difficulties  and  their  cognates.  We  invite 
attention  to  two  passages  of  scripture. 

"  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion ;  shout,  O  daughter 
of  Jerusalem :  behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee :  He  is 
just,  and  having  salvation  $  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  aas, 
and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.    And  1  will  out  off  die 

v  chariot  from  Ephraim,  and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem,  and  the 
battle-bow  shall  be  cut  off:  and  he  shall  speak  peace  unto 
the  heathen :  and  his  dominion  shall  be  from  sea  even  to  sea, 
and  from  the  river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." — ZecA.  3 : 
9, 10.  Here  the  prophet  gives  us  the  incipient  stage  etf  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  under  the  new  dispensation,  its  com- 
mencement in  peace, 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top 
of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the   hi 3b  5 

.  anil  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many  people 
/shall  90  and  say,  Gome  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  motih* 

.  tain  ot  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  He 
will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  i*  his  paths : 
for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  tfce 
Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  He  shall  judge  atnong  the  na- 
tions, and  shall  rebuke  many  people:  and  they  smO  befct 
their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into' 
ing-hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  ufction, 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more/* — Isa.Q:  3—4.  Isai 
sente  the  seer's  vision  of  the  advanced  condition  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  and  the  result  of  the  almost  imperceptitle 
leavening,  of  the  pure  and  peaceful  principles  of  the  gospel,  to 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  great  question  wfc  propose  to 
consider,  is,  Is  war  compatible  with  holiness?  or  if  the  reader 
please  to  be  less  general,  Hr  it  right  f<*  Christians,  under 
the  Christian  disptnsalign,  to  engage  in  utatt    Either  of 
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these  questions  will  cover  the  whole  ground.  The  questfta 
tons  hitherto  been  considered  by  the  mass  as  problematical. 
Whether  we  AaH  stiH  have  it  so,  or  not,  making  our  readers 
the  jury,  sworn  and  empaneHed,  and  shut  up  with  the  b**- 
tlen  of  our  truth  and  logic  upon  them,  we  shall  await  their 
verdict  The  order  of  the  people  in  the  present  age,  is  to 
concede  to  the  writer  and  orator,  data  and  logic,  but  re- 
serve for  themselves  the  conclusion.  But  by  a  stern  necessity, 
if  they  will  give  us  our  data  and  logic,  we  will  bind  them 
xHth  a  more  than  a  Promethean  chain,  to  our  conclusion.  ' 
To  settle  the  following  points  is  necessary  to  a  full  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

1.  Define  what  we  understand,  on  the  largest  scale,  to  be 
the  true  meaning  of  the  question. 

2.  We  affirm  that  the  Old  Testament  did  sanction  war* 

3.  We  aver,  and  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  Bible, 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  condemns  war  under  the 
new  dispensation. 

4»  We  advance  the  fundamental  principles  developed  in 
the  administration  of  God's  government,  under  which  war 
■  is  approbated  in  the  Old,  is  reconciled  with  its  condemna- 
|  lion,  of  the  peace,  in  the  New, 

5.  The  genius  of  the  gospel  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  abstain  from  war,  and  enjoins  the  promotion  of  uni  . 
▼ersal  peace. 

6.  Objections  to  this  view  of  the  suljject. 

7.  Has  a  resort  to  arms  ever  been  justifiable  in  the  Chris* 
tian  since  the  advent  of  Christ;  and  objections  to  this  view. 
This,  as  will  appear,  will  constitute  a  third  main  point  in 
our  work. 

8.  What  is  the  present,  and  probable  future  duty  of  the 
Christian,  and  the  church  of  God,  in  the  world. 

Tfcis>  as  is  evident,  must  cover  the  whole  field,  and  any 

m  short  would  leave  the  work  unfinished.  To  achieve 
ject  thus  imposed  upon  us,  is  the  work,  not  of  an  hour, 
nor  of  a  day,  week,  or  month,  of  severe  and  grappling 
thought,  of  mental  effort.  And  all  we  ask,  is,  one-fourth 
part  the  same  care  and  untiring  toll  in  the  reading  as  that 
with  which  we  have  taxed  ourself  in  the  production. 

1.  Define  the  question.  The  social  and  civil  relations  of 
man  may  be  divided  Into  three  classes :  the  relations  of  in- 
dividuals to  each  other ;  the  relations  of  individuals  to  so- 
<dety  or  government ;  and  the  relations  of  one  society  or 
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government  to  another.  The  principles  of  peace  are  appl^ 
table  to  man  in  all  these  relations,  but  the  present  technical 
**  Peaee  Reform,"  is  concerned,  or  has  to  do  with  the  intw- 
*wrse  of  governments  and  war  between  nations  or  states 
«*  such,  and  for  reasons  necessary  to  their  honor,  growth 
and  independent  existence.  Now  is  war  as  such,  compati- 
ble with  holiness,  or  right  for  holy  men  or  Christians  to  etw 
£ge  in  1  To  ask.  the  question  is  easy ;  to  answer  it,  more 
ifieult.  No  one  surely  will  object,  and  say  that  in  our  defir 
•ition  we  have  erected  a  building  to  demolish,  without  Ut» 
yolving  in  ihe  objection  a  confession  of  his  own  ignorance 
of  all  war  and  history ;  for  war  is  not  mere  shooting,  fof 
then  a  shooting  match  is  war — hunting  is  war — and  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  in  his  "Foresta"  was  a  mighty  warrior : 
nor  is  shooting  a  man,  war ;  for  then  punishing  deserters  is 
war ;  nor  is  capital  punishment,  war ;  lor  then  the  "  Board** 
declares  war  against  Major  Andre:  nor  is  self-defence,  war ; 
for  then  running  from  under  a  falling  limb  or  building— -ef- 
fort to  escape  the  jaws  of  a  lion — or  break  the  power  of  a 
tiger  or  a  murderer,  is  war :  nor  is  government  war,  for 
then  war  will  be  till  the  end  of  time,  and  is  required  by  rea- 
son and  the  Bible:  yea,  more,  God  is  at  war  with  the 
world.  But  war,  according  to  all  dictionaries  and  histories, 
is  a  contest  between  nations,  kingdoms,  or  states,  by  physical 
^force.  Strictly  war  is  a  contest,  mortal,  between  nations  <*r 
kingdoms,  by  force,  that  is,  physical  or  moral,  for  example, 
2  Kings  3 :  26 ;  Rev.  19 :  19.  The  question  will  not  there- 
fore include  the  exercise  of  government,  civil,  parental  or 
school,  in  the  inflictitig  of  stripes  and  imprisonment  on 
transgressors ;  nor  the  exer  cise  of  self-defense;  nor  capital 
punishment ;  each  of  which  will  be  discussed  in  its  proper 
jplace  under  the  fifth  head,  and  shown  to  be  a  duty  devolving 
upon  all  in  like  relations,  and  growing  out  of  the  relation! 
we  sustain  to  each  other  and  the  society,  which  relations 
tod  consequent  duties  will  continue  till  the  end  of  time^ 
so  with  war,  for  in  time  it  will  be  "  that  nations  shs  * 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  leanT 
any  more," 

2.  This  brings  us  to  our  second  point,  which  in  ougJo- 
quiry  for  Christian  duty,  directs  us  to  the  great  Protestant 
standard  of  Christianity,  the  Bible. 

We  affirm  that  the  Old  Testament  did  sanction  war,  we 
do  not  concede,  but  affirm  it.  •  In  all  our  Biblical  investiga- 
tion, we  shall  assua*  that  the  Bible  is  all  that  Protestantism 
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w  orthodoxy  claim  for  it,  In  ite  authenticity  and  Inspiration, 
in  short  that  it  is  the  word  of  God,  and  yet  that  Hsanctionf, 
not  merely  permits  war. 

"And  the  Lord  shall  light  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold  yot# 
peace." — Jjlx.  14:  14.  In  the  great  fear  of  the  Israelites 
pursued  by  the  Egyptians,  they  tnurmiired  and  cried  onto 
the  Lord,  and  also  said  to  Moses,  It  had  beeti  better  for  4ft 
td  serve  the  Egyptians,  than  to  die  in  the  wilderness— 4* 
whom  Moses  replied,  "  Fear  not,  stand  stiH  and  see  the  safc 
Nation  of  God,  which  He  will  show  you  to-day,  for  thfc 
Egyptians  whom  ve  have  seen  to-day  ye  shall  see  again  no  * 
more  for  ever,  'the  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall 
hold  your  peace." 

Verses  25,  26 :  In  the  morning,  as  the  Lord  appeared 
through  the  pillar  of  fire,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  took  off  their  chariot  wheels,  they  said, 
*•  Let  us  flee  from  the  face  of  Israel,  for  the  Lord  jighteth 
for  them  against  the  Egyptians."  And  the  Lord  over- 
threw them  in  the  tnidst  of  the  sea." 

Ex.  15 :  3 :  In  their  song  at  the  great  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  Egyptians,  they  break  forth,  "  The  Lord  is  a 
man  of  war,  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name." 

Deut.  1 :  30.    At  the  report  of  the  spies,  sent  to  view  the 
land,  the  people'  were  discouraged,  to  whom  Moses  said, 
"  Dread  not,  nor  be  afraid  of  them,  for  the  Lord  your  God^ 
which  goeth  before  you,  He  shall  fight  for  you." 

Num.  1 :  3 ;  26 :  2.  At  Sinai,  and  at  the  plains  of  Moafe, 
"  all,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  that  were  able  togt> 
forth  to  toar,  were  numbered." 

Deut.  29 :  4.  To  encourage  the  people  when  they  went 
forth  to  battle,  and  saw  the  enemy,  horses  and  chariots 
more  than  they,  it  was  proclaimed  to  them,  "  Be  not  afraid, 
for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  ;  let  not  your  hearts  faint, 
gar  not,  and  do  not  tremble,  neither  be  ye  afraid  because 
cm,  for  the  Lord  your  God  is  He  that  goeth  before  you, 

^htfor  you  against  vour  enemies,  to  save  you." 

losh.  10.  Here  we  have  a  day  in  Israel,  like  unto  which 
4*  there  was  no  day  before  it  nor  after  it,"  "  that  the  Lord 
GMB  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  tjnan,  for  the  Lord  fought 
for  Israel."  When  the  five  confederate  kings  of  the  Amor- 
ites  came  up  against  Gibeon,  who  appealed  to  Israel  for 
help,  "  The  Lord  said  to  Joshua,  fear  not,  for  I  have  deliv- 
ered them  into  thine  hand."  "And  the  Lord  discomfited 
them  before  Israel,  and  slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter  at 
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GibeoQt  and  then  chased  the  fugitives  to  Betb  Horon  tb» 
nether,  and  smote  them  at  Azekah,  and  even  to  Makkedah*" 
44  so  that  the  number  the  Lord  slew  with  hail-stones  w«s 
greater  than  the  children  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword/* 
&c.v  &a 

A  few  corollaries  from  the  foregoing  premises  are  ia 
point,  and  demanded  for  light  and  safety  ia  our  course.  Tbf 
presentation  of  them,  however,  must  be  deferred  to  a  subs* 
quent  Number  of  the  Quarterly. 
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woman's  riostv  aud  dotibs.  35T 

If  I  might  offer  a  word  of  counsel  to  a  young  lady  in  a 
course' of  education,  not  as  an  instructor,  but  as  a  brother, 
I  would  say,  cultivate  to  the  utmost  the  faculties  you  have, 
and  never  fear  lest  your  education  may  be  thrown  away 
because  ofjthe  limited  sphere  assigned  your  sex.  Your 
sphere  seems  contracted  only  because  you  view  it  from  a 
distance.  Enter  the  hallowed  circle  and  as  you  approach 
tbe  center  the  circumference  recedes.  Follow  with  your 
eye  the  distant  outline,  and  awe-struck  you  will  observe 
that  it  crosses  the  bourne  of  time  and  is  lost  in  the  unseen 
world  beyond.  With  such  a  view  you  will  not  wonder  for 
what  your  powers  were  given  you,  nor  inquire  why  years 
should  be  devoted  to  their  education. 

Remember  then  that  woman's  lot  is  on  you,  lest,  if  you 
forget  it  now,  you  may  one  day  leain  it  and  regret 
the  error  with  bitterness  of  heart.  If  that  lot  seems  to  y^u 
a  cheerless  portion,  destitute  of  objects  of  interest  and  ef-' 
fort,  inquire  of  your  mother  who  watches  your  footsteps 
with  an  interest  a  guardian  angel  might  feel,  and  lives  a  new 
life  in  the  life  and  happiness  ot  every  child  of  hers.  Inquire 
of  your  mother  as  she  is  ready  peihaps  to  lie  down  in  an 
early  grave,  exhausted  with  the  labors  and  anxieties  and 
sufferings  which  she  has  borne,  not  merely  without  com- 
plaint, but  cheerfully  and  gratefully.  If  the  lot  seems  too 
bar!  and  the  burden  greater  than  you  can  hear,  then  learn 
self-denial  of  the  Captain  of  your  s-alvatiGn,  and  as  jou  de- 
liver up  your  tiustto  Him  you  shall  receive  the  highest 
praise  which  mortal  ever  received  fixm  liim — "She  hath 
done  what  she  could.'9 


E 
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EXEGESIS  OF  1  CORINTHIANS,  XIV.,  34,  3»;  AN* 
I  TIMOTHY,  II.,  II,  Hi. 

BY   M18S  ANTOIHBTTS  &.   tiftOWlf. 

"Let  year  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches ;  fbr  it  is  not  per* 
Kitted  unto  them  to  speak ;  hat  they  ere  command**  to  he  under  one* 
dience*  as  also  smith  the  law.  And  if  they  will  learn  any.  tliag f  1st 
them  ask  their  husbands  at  home ;  for  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak 
in  the  church." 

"  Let  the  women  learn  in  silence  with  all  subjection.  But  I  suffer 
dot  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  m 
silence." 

I«r  as  not  proposed  nt  the  present  time  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  or  the  expediency  of  woman's  bacon* 
tag  a  public  teacher,  nor  to  enquire  whether  it  would  be  at 
ftlfcmsistent  with  her  nature  and  her  relations  to  be  ea* 
gaged  to  any  extent  in  public  life;  but  simply  to  examine 
what  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Bible  prohibition  against 
this  and  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  real  meaning  of  the 
inspired  teacher.  Before  entering  upon  a  direct  examina- 
tion of  these  passages,  it  will  however  be  proper  to  inquire 
whether  there  u  that  in  the  nature  of  thing*,  which  makes 
it  wrong,  per  «,  for  woman  to  engage  in  public  teaching. 

If  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  in  this,  thea£JF- 
cumstances  may  make  it  right  and  even  duty  fbr  her  to$» 
come  a  public  instructor;  and  no  universal  rule  could  be 
given  prohibiting  this.  If  it  is  wrong  per  se9  then  God  Him* 
self  could  not  make  it  right;  and  we  are  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  that  none  of  the  ancient  prophetesses 
were  called  of  the  Lord  to  become  teachers  of  Israel.  Thlft 
is  a  proposition  whicff  no  believer  in  revelation  would  think 
of  assuming.  We  are  then  led  directly  to  inquire  in  regard 
to  the  limit  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  on  this  subject 
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3  Whatever  may  hare  been  the  meaning  of  bU  teachings, 
the  question  still  arises,  were  they  designed  alone  for  Ike 
Corinthian  women,  and  for  those  female*  who  were  under 
the  pastoral  charge  of  Timothy,  or  were  they  given  as  uni- 
versal principles,  binding  upon  all  nations,  in  all  ages? 

Undoubtedly,  unless  we  have  some  good  reason  for  limit- 
ing their  application — something  in  the  nature  of  those 
principles  as  connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  immediately  delivered,  which  rea- 
ders them  inapplicable  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  very 
feet  of  their  having  been  handed  down  to  us  as  a  revelation* 
*is  prima  facie  evidence  of  their  universality.  Besides,  the 
very  nature  of  a  moral  law  or  principle  is  such,  that  it  must 
fee  applicable  to  all  moral  agents;  and  though  its  letter  may 
^change  indefinitely  with  the  circumstances,  its  spirit  is 
unchangeable.  St.  Paul  may  have  given  directions  to  the 
Corinthian  females  in  regard  to  their  manner  of  doing 
^things,  as  he  did  in  the  11th  chapter  of  his  epistle,  or  he 
may  even  have  commanded  them  to  abstain  from  eating 
meat  offered  to  idob,  if  it  caused  their  brethren  to  offend ; 
but  he  has  no  where  indicated  that  these  were  the  reasons 
•for  hfc  directions  in  the  passages  under  consideration. 

From  what  other  source  then,  can  we  gather  such  a  con- 
clusion? Surely  I  know  of  none,  and  can  give  no  good 
season  why  the  inspired  apostle  did  not  say,  "  let  your 
women  keep  silence  in  the  churches,"  as  much  to  the 
•females  of  the  19th  century,  as  to  those  who  lived  in  the 
.first  dawning  of  the  Christian  era. 

Furthermore,  since  spiritual  gifts  were  so  abundantly  be- 
-stowed  upon  the  Corinthian  church,  and  also  upon  Christians 
'generally  at  that  time ;  since  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon 
the  people  of  God  in  such  a  peculiar  manner,  as  it  seldom 
has  done  either  before  or  since  that  period,  and  since  the 
inured  writer  himself  tells  us,  Acts  ii.,  16,  17,  that  this 
dMto  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet' Joel,  "And  it 
jHt  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  poor 
esrmy  spirit  upon  all  flesh :  and  your  sons  and  your  daugh- 
ters shall  prophesy,  and  your  yoong  men  shall  see  visions, 
•*nd*your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams;  And  on  my  ser- 
mnts  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in  those  days 
mi  my  Spirit;  and  they  shall  prophesy ;"  and  since  we  know 
4arom  Acts  xxi.  9,  and  from  the  eleventh  chapter  of  1  Con, 
ibat  females  were  accustomed  to  act  as  prophetesses  in 
those  days,  evidently  too,  under  the  direct  sanction  of  the 
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apostles,  we  certainly  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for 
believing  with  many  of  the  new  school  interpreters  «f 
these  passages  that  it  was  inexpedient  and  therefore  unliw* 
ful  for  the  women  of  that  age  to  speak  in  the  church,  while, 
from  a  change  of  circumstances,  it  has  become  at  the  pre* 
ent  day,  entirely  proper,  right,  and  even  necessary  to  the 
promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  society. 

If  the  circumstances  oi  this  latter  age,  in  which  the 
truths  of  Christianity  are  so  fully  substantiated  and  so  gen- 
erally prevalent,  thus  diminishing  the  necessity  for  public 
instruction,  when  compared  with  that  day  of  inspiration 
and  prophetic  vision,  leave  us  to  draw  any  inference  of  that 
nature,  the  conclusion  must  be  the  direct  opposite  of  that 
which  has  been  drawn.  They  had  many  reasons  for  acting 
as  instructors  of  the  people  which  we  can  not  have*  The* 
often  received  truth  direct  from  the  lips  of  the  Most  Higp, 
and  they  knew  the  doctrine  whereof  they  affirmed  was 
infallible.  We  can  have  no  advantage  over  tfcm,  but  thai 
of  superior  general  intelligence,  and  this  consideration  k 
overbalanced  by  the  fact  that  our  auditors  have  been  making 
equal  advancement. 

To  assume  that  the  apostle  commanded  those  women  to 
abstain  from  public  teaching,  lest  it  should  prove  a  stum- 
bling block  on  account  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  prejudices 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  is  entirely  unwarrantable ;  for 
degraded  as  was  the  social  position  of  women  in  most  re* 
spe cts,  there  were  and  always  had  been  prophetesses  in  the 
Jewish  church,  and  the  priestesses  of  the  heathen  deities 
had  been  uttering  their  mysterious  oracles  from  time  imme* 
mortal.  Let  us,  it  we  please,  consider  this  as  one  of  the  mani* 
festations  of  their  barbarism,  and  place  in  opposition  to  it  all 
the  superior  refinement  of  modern  times ;  but  let  us  not  from 
such  premises,  draw  the  diametrically  opposite  conclusions, 
either  that  females  were  permitted  to  be  prophetic  teachers 
to  the  people  on  account  of  their  ignorance,  and  the  hard? 
ness  of  their  hearts;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  w*m 
forbidden  by  the  apostle  to  teach  in  their  social  meetings, 
became  the  world  had  not  yet  made  sufficient  advancement 
to  appreciate  such  a  dispensation.  There  is  nothing  it*  the 
circumstances  which  does  not  make  the  rule  here  laid  down 
by  the  apostle  universally  obligatory.  If  it  was  wrong  for 
them  to  teach  in  public,  it  is  wrong  for  us ;  and  if  it  was 
right  for  them,  so  far  at  least  as  this  rule  is  concerned,  it  b 
right  for  us. 
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all  these  places  this  word  is  used,  and  without  doubt  it  Hr 
employed  with  a  signification  like  that  in  chioic  Greek,  ta 
be  loquacious,  piatile,  talk  unwisely,  inconsiderately. 

Now  what  do  Robinson,  and  the  commentators  of  the 
old  school  find  in  the  context  of  this  14th  chapter,  which 
compels  them  to  attach  to  this  word  the  idea  of  teaching  or 
preaching?  That  it  may  sometimes  acquire  that  significa- 
tion from  some  attendant  circumstance,  there  can  be  no 
question,  as  for  example,  in  Luke  v.  4.  "And  He  sat  down* 
and  taught  the  people  out  of  the  ship.  No\v  when  He  had 
left  speaking,  (lalon,)  He  said  unto  Simon,  Launch  out  into 
the  deep;" — that  is  when  He  had  ceased  teaching,  of 
course,  as  it  refers  directly  back  to  the  preceding  word, 
edidaskein.  Then,  if  in  the  passage  under  con  ideration, 
fcere  is  any  such  necessary  reference  to  something  in  the 
connection  which  means  to  teach,  why  then  teaching  must 
be  prohibited  to  women;  or,  if  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
Any  other  modifying  circumstance  which  so  influences  this 
word  as  to  give  a  peculiar  turn  to  its  signification,  then 
the  apostolic  doctrine  must  be  interpreted  accordingly* 
Again,  if  the  connection  plainly  shows  that  the  word  here 
means  simply  to  speak,  to  u?e  the  voice,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  words  spoken,  then  all  the  vocal  exercises  of 
the  church  must  be  unlawful  to  females,  and  a  manifest 
violation  of  this  precept. 

These  three  cases  will  cover  all  possible  interpretations 
of  the  passage.  We  will  examine  each  separately  ;  but 
first  let  us  inquire  in  regard  to  some  of  the  external  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  Corinthian  church  in  apostolic 
days. 

It  was  composed  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  latter 
comprising  by  far  the  greater  number.  All  were  but  re- 
cently couvei  ted  to  the  Christian  religion.  They  were  still 
under  the  influence  of  former  impressions,  habit-,  and  pre- 
judices, and  when  enlightened  in  regard  to  anything  upon 
ijdMteh  they  had  formerly  been  in  error,  they  seem  to  bs 
greatly  inclined  to  go  over  into  an  opposite  extreme  ;  hence 
trie  apostle  is  constantly  warning  them  against  their  ex- 
cesses, irregularities,  and  unwarrantable  liberties,  through- 
out both  his  epistles. 

This  has  always  been  the  tendency  of  human  nature,  and 
we  might  predict  with  a  natural  certainty,  such  a  result, 
in  regard  to  any  class  of  persons  placed  in  a  similar  position  ; 
so  that  evea  if  the  voice  of  history  had  been  silent'  upon 
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fhi;  point,  we  might  still  calculate  upon  the  fact.  But  happily 
Jhh  was  not  so;  and  the  Corinthians,  who  of  nil  other*  most 
abounded  in  spiritual  gifts*  are  found  to  have  been  unusually 
faulty  in  this  respect,  and  to  have  sustained  that  reputation 
at  a  still  later  day,  as  will  be  seen  by  examining  auy  of  the 
early  church  histories* 

Particularly  mu4  this  have  been  true  of  the  women,  as 
they  were  the  more  ignorant  and  degraded  class.  The 
Jewish  females  had  been  brought  up  under  the  influence  of 
their  time-honored  maxim,  that  whoever  would  teach  the 
law  to  a  woman  was  a  fool,  and  of  course  were  most  de- 
plorably ignorant  of  every  thing  connected  even  with  their 
farmer  faith  $  while  the  Gentile  women  were  lifted  from  the 
abject  degradation  to  which  heathenism  has  always  sub- 
jected its  female  victims.  Now  they  were  all  quickened 
and  regenerated  by-th***pirft  of  truth.  They  had  received 
the  adoption  whereby  they  were  permitted  to  cry  Abb*, 
Father;  and  they  were  taught  that  there  was  now  no  longer 
Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  m>±  free,  male  omr  female ;  for  they 
were  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

No  wonder,  then,  introduced  as  they  were  into  a  new 
world  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  their  ardent,  susceptible 
temperament  should  often  hurry  them  forward  with  a  fceal 
which  was  not  according  to  knowledge,  and  often  occasion 
improper  and  disorderly  conduct,  from  which  nothing  but 
the  restraining  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High 
could  deliver  them.  . 

That  they  were  not  withheld  from  these  evil*,  is  abcm* 
dantly  evident  from  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  and 
that  to  err  in  that  direction  was  a  common  fault  of  the  fe* 
males  of  that  age,  must  necessarily  be  inferred  from  the 
continued  council  and  reproof,  administered  to  them  wher- 
ever instructions  were  given  to  any  new  organization  of 
Christians :  and  yet  this  fact  has  been  greatly  overlooked  in 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  duties  and  relations  every 
where  so  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  the  epistolary  writers 
of  the  inspired  volume,  and  aho  in  accounting  for  the  reason 
why  these  subjects  were  introduced  so  much  more  fre- 
quently in  this,  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Bible. 
With  these  fact*  distinctly  before  our  mind  -,  let  us  now  look 
at  the  context  in  which  this  passage  is  found. 

What  is  the  subject  treated  of  in  this  connection  ?  nnd 
what  abuses  is  the  apostle  here  laboring  to  rectify  ?  The 
whole  chapter  u  taken  up  with  spiritual  gifts,  and  the 
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It  becomes  in  then  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  real  pur- 
port of  his  direction*.  It  haj  generally  been  maintained 
that  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  14th  of  Corinthians  and  the 
2.1  of  Timothy  are  identical,  and  thdt  the  sacred  writer  \4 
guarding  again  *t  the  same  evils  and  abuses  in  the  two  pas* 
sages;  and  though  this  U  to  me  by  no  means  evident,  because 
they  are  usually  supposed  to  refer  to  the  same  thing,  I  shall 
treat  of  them  in  connection,  but  will  consider  them  sepa* 
rately  One  word  more  by  way  of  ihtroduction.  It  is  not 
now  designed  to  say  anything  in  reference  to  tho^e  clau  e^ 
^rhich  relate  to  obedience  and  subjection,  any  farther  than 
fe  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  such  phrases  of  the  pass- 
ages as  are  supposed  to  militate  against  public  teaching. 

**  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches;  for  it  if 
not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak :  but  they  are  commanded! 
to  ba  under  obedience,  as  also  saith  the  law.  And  if  they 
will  learn  anything,  let  them  ask  their  husbands  at  home  i 
for  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in  thi  church." 

On  entering  upon  this  exegesis  it  will  be  proper  to  en- 
quire into  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  terms  here  employed, 
as  u«ed  in  the  original.  First,  let  ti*  look  at  the  Word 
hie  in,  translated  •*  to  speak."  What  is  its  use  in  classic* 
Greek  f  It  i<  defined  in  Lid  del  I  and  Scott's  Lexicon,  "  W 
talk,  chatter,  babble ;  strictly  to  make  a  bubbling,  prattli.ig 
sound,  as  moakeys  and  dogs ;  hence  also  of  bird  ,  locusts,  ttf 
(witter,  chirp," 

Its  primary  signification  seems  to  have  beeh,  to  u«e  the 
▼oice,  whether  of  man  or  of  irrational  beings  and  hencet 
from  its  application  to  this  class  of  subjects  it  naturall/ 
<&me  to  be  used  in  reference  to  idle  talk,  chattering,  bab- 
bling. It  will  be  admitted  that  this  i  *  its  general  use  in  cla  <sic 
authors.  A  single  example  will  illustrate.  It  i«  quoted  by 
Plutarch  from  one  of  the  old  poets.  He  says,  ul<dein  mis- 
/a*,  adunatotatos  legein,"  "  skillful  to  talk,  the  most  unskillful 
to  talk  sense." 

Now  the  question  arises,  has  this  word  materially  changed 
M&  signification  as  used  in  the  New  Testament?  Robinson, 
in  his  New  Testament  lexicon,  defines  it,  •*  to  speak,  to  talk, 
fn  use  the  voice  without  any  reference  to  thfc  words  spoken.*** 
Used  in  reference  to  children,  "  to  talk  tfttifch,  to  prattle, 
la  the  N.  T.  generally,  to  speak,  to  talk;  less  frequently  irt 
profane  writers."  'then  under  a  second  head  he  gives  u* 
the  word  as  u  modified  by  the  content  wheftf  the  sense  lie* 
Bfcrt  so  much  in  lutein  as  in  its  adjuncts,  for  example,  of  ontf 
E* 
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teaching,  for  1o  teach,  to  preach,"  and  under  this  head-he 
refers  to  this  I4th  chapter  of  i  Corinihtans,  34,  35  verses. 
The  definitions  in  other  Grtek  Testament  lexicons  do  not 
materially  d.fler  from,  these,  and  it  is  evident  the  lexicogra- 
phers have  about  the  same  view  of  the  passage  under  con-r 
sideiation. 

Now  it  must  be  true,  frem  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
treated  of  by  the  sacred  writers,  tl  at  the  woid  in  tl  e  New 
Testament  does  gen ei ally  mion  ••  to  sjeak,  to  talk,"  that  i?f 
it  relers  to  sounds  made  by  the  human  voice,  but  it  must 
also  be  tiue,  that  if  Chiist  and  his  disciples  had  been  treat- 
fig  of  the  whining  and  balking  of  dogs,  the  chattering  of 
ma«i|  ies,  and  the  croaking  of  hogs,  laleo  would  have  been 
the  term  used,  since  there  is  no  other  in  the?  Greek  language 
which  to  accurately  expresses  the  idea.  Because  their 
writings  weie  confined  almost  exclusively  to  mankind,  the 
term  could  not  be  tm|loytd  ty  them  exee|  tin  this  connec- 
tion;  and  as  the  topics  were  geneially  of  a  grave  aid  im- 
joitant  character,  l>earing  the  interests  of  a  universe  upon 
their  solemn  precepts,  the  idea  of  1  ght  and  babbling  talk* 
must  be  dfceordant,  and  iuaj  |  ropriate :  so,  fiom  the  veiy 
nature  of  the  subjects,  it  wax  chiefly  made  to  Mgnify  mere 
speaking,  cr  using  of  the  voice,  ka\ing  it  for  the  ci  uttxi 
to  detenniue  the  purpoit  uf  the  falon.  Ihis,  from  the  pe* 
culiarity  of  the  word  could  not  be  otherwise;  and  yet  there- 
was  no  rtal  change  in  its  signification.  The  idea  of  idfo 
talk,  prating,  babbling,  &c,  was  still  retained,  wherever 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  was  allowable,  and,  indeed, 
even  the  profane  writers  had  no  other  license  than  thi  v  the? 
piecise  meaning  attached  by  them  to  this  term  being  always 
indicated  by  some  attendant  circumstance* 

Let  us  now  refer  to  a  few  pa  ?>  ages,  as  examples  of  St. 
Paul's  method  of  using  tin  woid,  and  we  *hall  then  Fee 
from  the  connection,  he  evidently  intends  to  include  other 
ideas  than  that  of  mere  speaking.  In  I  Cor.  ix.,  8,  he  says, 
•'say  (labo)  I  these  things  as  a  man?  or  faith  (kgri)  riot 
the  law  the  same  also?"  thus  evidently  contrasting  the  vain* 
irresponsible  wends  of  human  teaching,  and  the  sure  pre-* 
cepts  of  the  law.  Again,  1  Tim.  v.,  13,  '•  tattlers  also,  and 
busy-hedies,  speaking  things  which  they  ought  not.     Also 

1  Cor.  xiii.,  II.  "  When  1   was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child.'* 

2  Cor.  xi.,  17,  21,  23.  "That  which  I  speak,  1  speak  not 
after  the  Lord,  tut  as  it  were  foolishly,  in  this  confidence  of 
toasting.    I  speak  as  a  lool.    I  speak  foolishly,  &c."     la 
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proper  exercise  of  the  liberty  connected  with  those  gifts  oc- 
casioning noise  and  confusion  in  the  church,  and  thus  bring- 
ing disgrace  and  reproach  upon  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  re- 
tarding the  very  ends  they  were  anxious  to  secure.  He 
speaks  first  of  the  nature  of  gifts,  and  then  reproves  thein 
severely  for  a  wrong  exercise  of  them,  and  lays  down  rules 
to  regulate  their  conduct  in  future.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
chapter  until  we  come  to  the  34th  verse,  which  could  lead 
us  to  suppose  his  teaching  was  not  to  the  whole  church, 
mod  just  as  much  to  the  females  as  to  the  males.  It  is  true 
he  addresses  them  as  brethren,  and  so  almost  the  whole 
Bible  is  delivered  to  the  brethren.  The  masculine  names 
and  pronouns  are  used  almost  exclusively,  and  yet  no  one 
wiH  thinkof  applying  to  woman  only  those*  portions  of  the  sa- 
cred word  which  are  addressed  immediately  to  females;  else 
the  has  indeed  a  miserably  deficient  revelation.  We  are  of 
course  then  to  conclude,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  that 
the  instructions  of  the  Bible  apply  equally  to  all  mankind, 
unless  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
or  of  the  subject,  which  makes  it  appropriate  only  to  a  cer- 
tain class. 

Now  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Sith  and 
35th  verses  which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the 
chapter,  when  applied  to  the  same  individuals,  then  we 
mast  suppose  this  portion  relates  to  the  females,  and  the 
ether  to  the  males ;  but  if  the  doctrine  is  essentially  the 
same,  and  only  applied  in  a  different  direction  to  the  women 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  liability  to  err  in  that  direction, 
then  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  supposing  the 
first  part  of  the  chapter,  as  well  as  the  five  succeeding 
verses,  does  not  apply  to  the  whole  church. 

Now  let  us  inquire  what  there  is  in  the  context  which 
gives  laJein  the  signification  to  teach.  What  adjuncts  do  we 
nod  here  which  so  modify  it,  and  affix  to  it  that  particular 
meaning  t  The  apostle  is  not  talking  about  teaching  at  all. 
To  be  sure  the  design  of  exercising  spiritual  gifts,  is  for  edi- 
fication and  instruction ;  but  the  subject  here  js  the  abuse  of 
^hose  gifts,  and  the  improper  manner  in  which,  in  connection 
with  them,  they  conducted  church  exercises.  Then,  if  for 
si  woman  to  teach  in  the  church  is  an  abuse  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  if,  "  since  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to 
the  prophets,"  it  is  wrong  for  her  to  exercise  even  the  pro- 
phetic gift  by  teaching  in  public,  then  certainly  it  was  ap- 
propriate for  the  inspired  teacher  to  include  Mil  in  his  ca- 
tegory of  improprieties. 
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it  obtains  that  signification  from  something  external  to  iu*s£ 
Then  which  are  the  adjunct*,  I  ask  again,  from  which  it  d* 
rives  that  meaning  ?  There  is  not  a  single  expression  ia  tk# 
whole  chapter,  nor  the  slightest  intimation  of  any  thing,  ia 
the  context,  or  in  the  known  relations  of  the  parties  frag 
which,  by  any  logical  or  possible  deduction  I  can  affix  to  the 
word  here  used  such  a  definition ;  and  unless  it  arose  froai 
what  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  parallel  passage  in  the  letter 
to  Timothy,  where  the  apostle  does  say,  1  suffer  not  a  woman 
to  teach,  1*  am  wholly  at  a  lo*s  to  account  for  the  manner  ia 
which  that  idea  could  have  crept  into  the  connection,  add 
been  so  generally  received. 

The  instruction  given  to  Timothy  will  be  examined  Hi  its 
place,  and  as  we  shall  then  see,  it  contains  no  prohibition  ef 
this  character. 

We  are  then  driven  to  the  necessity  of  assuming  one  ef 
the  two  remaining  positions :  lalein  is  to  be  taken  in  its  eb» 
solute  sense,  thus  making  the  apostle  prohibit  to  woman  al 
talking,  or  using  of  the  voice  in  the  church,  or  we  most  sif* 
pose  it  to  be  modified  by  some  attendant  circumstance* 
The  first  pf  these  suppositions  will  exclude  woman,  from  the 

Erivilege  of  praying  audibly,  speaking,  and  even  siaghfe 
i  the  social  meetings  of  the  assembled  church.    It  moat  bs 
a  universal  rule,  and  it  involves  the  absurdity  of  making  * 
violation  of  it  wrong  per  se,  thus  either  contradicting  pas- 
tions  of  the  sacred  volume,  or  reducing  it  to  entire  nonsense. 
But   this  interpretation  has  already  become  obsolete,  and 
few  persons  at  the  present  day  are  willing  to  be  its  a4*o» 
cates.    Indeed  it  never  has  been  received  in  ha  legitimate 
bearings,  for  the  church  has  never  yet  been  able  to  dispense 
with  the  female  voice  in  its  solemn  hymn  of  praise.    Equally 
happy  is  t^e  inconsistency  of  some  of  the  more  liberal  the- 
orists, who  have  maintained  that  public  teaching  is  here  pi*> 
hibited  to  woman,  and  yet  have  been  unwilling  to  repvm 
the  low  voice  of  supplication  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  lift 
thrilling  relation  of  experience  on  the  part  of  their  ChrUttat 
sisters,  and  fo  have  beep  compelled,  notwithstanding  t|* 
apostolic  injunction  that  all  things  should  done  to  edifytfeg, 
virtually  to  adopt  as  their  definition  of  this  same  phraae*  is 
teach,  talking  from  a  text  and  delivering  formal  lectures,  - 

We  will,  then,  look  for  something  in  the  context  to  oito 
ns  the  true  idea  of  what  it  was  the  apostle  prohibiten!* 
those  females.    He  says, "  Let  your  women  keep  silence  ia 
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tfW  churches,  for  it  h  not  permitted  uiito  tliem  to  speak." 
This  silence,  therefore,  though  it  may  p&sibly  be  considered 
a*  opposed-  to  the  noise  and  confusion*  occasioned  by  the 
feommihgftftg  of  so  many  different  gifts,  is  evidently  more 
directly  opposed  to  lakin,  which  must  be  some  kind  of  talk' 
ing  which  was  not  profitable  to  the  church. 

,  There  is  nothing  in  the  word  sigatosan,  to  keep  silence* 
which  need  in  any  language  mean  absolute  stillness,  or  ces- 
sation from  all  sound*  On  the  contrary,  from  the  nature  of 
the  idea  expressed  by  this  term,  it  is  generally  used  in  ref- 
erence to  some  particular  thing,  and  then  it  necessarily  ex- 
presses  a  resting  from  that  thing ;  but  it  never  implies  per* 
feet  stillness,  unless  used  in  opposition  to  all  sound.  In  this 
connection  it  is  not  contrasted  with  anything  except  Idlcin* 
and  therefore  gives  directions  to  abstain  from  nothing 
else ;  unless,  indeed,  we,  include  the  abuses  he  had  just 
been  specifying,  and  of  course,  ladies  are  not  expected  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  brethren  in  their  efforts  to 
n^ain tain  good  order  in  the  congregation. 

■  In  the  35th  verse,  the  apostle  says,  "  If  they  will  learn 
terry  thing,  let  them  ask  their  husbands  at  home,  for  (be- 
chuse)  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in  the  church." 
Hefo  then  is  a  clew,  which  will  guide  us  to  the  meaning  of 
the  ^frord  lalein.  The  women  are  represented  as  ignorant, 
*fid  desiring  to  be  instructed.  It  is  assumed  also  that  their 
husbands  and  male  friends  are  capable  of  giving  this  in- 
ttftictfon,  and  they  are  directed  not  to  a«k  for  the  desired 
information  in  the  church,  but  to  wait  till  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  doing  so  in  private.  This*  considering  their 
circumstances  at  the  time,  was  a  regulation  of  the  greatest 
%h;x>rtance.  They  were  discussing  interesting  questions, 
ftfod  revealing  new  and  absorbing  truths ;  hence  to  be  con- 
tinually interrupted  by  inquiries  and  idle  remarks,  which 
perhaps  Were  foreign  to  the  point,  must  occasion  unpleasant 
digressions,  and  destroy  the  interest,  causing  confusion  and 
ctf border— an  evil  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  tolerated,* 
when  it  could  be  remedied  at  so  small  a  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal convenience. 

Thfc  apostle  does  not  reprove  them  for  being  desirous  to 
obtain  infbrmatteto.  He  only  tells  them  kindly  to  wait  and 
ask  their  husbands  at  home.  This  was  demanded  by  the 
greatest  good  of  the  church,  and  therefore  required  by  the 
law  of  disinterested  benevolence. 
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Asking  ill-timed  questions,  then,  certainly  was  ene  thing 
which  was  prohibUe^^prohibited  too,  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  censured  them  for  the  improper  use  of  spiritual 
gifts.  It  was  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  strangers,  not  calcu- 
lated to  do  them  good ;  and  it  made  God  the  author  of 
confusion.  With  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  must  there* . 
fore  infer  that  lalein  includes  all  irrelevant  speaking,  as  this 
of  course  would  fall  under  the  same  condemnation.  What- 
ever  was  not  calculated  to  instruct  and  benefit  the  congre- 
gation, had  no  right  to  a  place  in  their  public  assemblies, 
and  it  must  be  given  up  by  all  who  would  be  the  disciples 
of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  in  the  same 
spirit  which  characterized  their  divine  Master,  even  though 
this  must  be  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  lesser  individual  in- 
terest. Who  could  find  fault  with  such  a  precept,  and 
who  supposes  St.  Paul  would  sanction  irregularities  of  this 
nature,  especially  if  they  were  bringing  dishonor  upon  the 
cause  of  Christ?  We  should  expect,  a  priori,  that  the 
apostle  would  declare  it "  a  shame  lor  women  to  lalein  in  the 
church.'9  Yet  this  interpretation  is  not  only  required  by  the 
connection,  but  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  exactly  what 
we  must  necessarily  expect  under  the  circumstances.  De- 
graded as  the  early  Christian  females  had  been, and  ignorant, 
as  they  still  were,  when  permitted  to  take  part  in  their 
meetings,  they  would  naturally  say  things  entirely  out  of 
place,  and  doubtless,  sometimes,  too,  they  would  do  this  in 
such  a  spirit  as  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  inspired 
teacher  to  insert  in  his  writings  such  a  clause  as  that  in  the 
last  of  the  45th  verse,  "  to  be  under  obedience,  as  also 
saith  the  law." 

This  exegesis  makes  the  passage  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  question  of  public  teaching.  The  females  were* 
not  forbidden  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  instructing  the 
church,  of  speaking,  "either  by  revelation,  or  by  know* 
ledge,  or  by  prophesying,  or  by  doctrine,"  or  of  doing  any 
thing  else  which  they  had  the  wisdom  and  ability  to  do» 
*<  to  edification,  and  exhortation,  and  comfort :"  and  more* 
over,  as  we  have  already  seen*  being  taught  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  mighty  God,  they  did  actually  take  part  in  these  exer- 
cises* They  were  reproved  for  nothing  but  pernicious  cus- 
toms which  existed  among  them,  and  they  qpere  commanded 
to  abstain  from  nothing  except  those  practises  which  wer* 
not  calculated  to  cause  "  all  things  to  be  done  decently  and 
in  order." 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 
WOMAN'S  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES. 

BY  HEV.   C.   C.   FOOTE,  FARMINGTON,   MICH* 

No  apology  will  be  demanded  by  those  who '  have  read  hi 
the  Oberlin  Quarterly  the  recent  article  of  Prof.  James  H. 
Fairchild  on  the  "Rights  and  Duties  of  Woman,"  for  the 
appearance  of  this  "  counter  testimony."  It  is  the  design 
of  the  present  contributor  to  present  a  somewhat  different 
train  of  thought  on  the  same  subject,  embracing  the  views 
of  a  rapidly  growing  class  of  the  frifends  of  Christian  pro- 
gress and  reformation,  whose  views  have  seldom  found  a 
place  in  the  literary  and  theological  reviews  of  the  age.  In 
the  course  of  the  present  discussion  the  article  mentioned 
above  will  come  in  several  particulars  more  or  less  under 
review. 

Let  it  be  premised,  that  the  question   of  "  Woman's 
Rights  and  Duties,"  is  not  yet,  nor  will  it  be,  settled,  until 
woman  takes  h*r  rightful  place  beside  [not  beneath,]  her 
equal  brother  man.    On  few  subjects  has  man  erred  more 
than  in  assigning  to  woman  her  position  in  organic  society. 
Although  created  in  the  genesis  of  the  human  family  to  be 
the  companion  and  equal  of  man,  ["  In  the  day  that  God 
created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him,  male  and 
female  created  He  them ;  and  blessed  them,  and  called  their 
name  Adam." — Gen  5:1.]  yet  the  dim  glimpses  we  get  of 
her  condition  in  those  far  off  ages,  reveal  but  too  plainly 
that  she  was  soon  cast  down  from  her  lofty  and  heaven-ap- 
pointed station  by  the  superior  strength  of  her  imperious 
companion.    Even  in  the  patriarchal  habitations,  woman 
was   a  degraded  being ;  living  for  but  little  higher  purposes 
than   to  minister  to  the  pleasure  and  do  the  bidding  of  her 
self-constituted  lord ;  suffering  from  him  dishonors  which 
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would  now  consign  their  perpetrators  to  the  penitentiary. 
The  history  of  forty  centuries  from  the  creation  reveals  to 
us  with  too  painful  certainty  the  truth  that  she  occupied  a 
place,  far  below  that  assigned  her  by  her  Father  in  heaven. 
Even  the  chosen  people  of  God  assigned  to  their  mothers 
and  wives,  their  sisters  and  daughters  an  obscure  place  in 
their  synagogues,  forbidding  them  to  mingle  with  their  fa- 
thers and  husbands,  their  brothers  and  sons  in  their  devo- 
tions. If  such  was  woman's  condition  in  the  most  favored 
spot  on  the  earth,  how  frightfully,  how  awfully  debased  must 
have  been  her  state  in  those  lands  where  "darkness  covered 
the  earth  and  gross  darkness  the  people."  'Tis  no  conjec- 
ture ;  the  history  of  those  lands  and  times  reveal  the  painful 
fact  that  woman  was  there  the  trembling  slave  of  her  mas- 
ter's nod,  or  the  living  doll  of  his  amusement  Such  ever 
has,  and  ever  will  be  the  condition  of  woman  where  the  gos- 
pel, that  lifts  up  the  lowly  and  debases  the  lofty,  is  not 
known.  By  most  heathen  nations  she  is  denied  the  gift  of 
immortality ;  and  by  many  she  is  yoked  in  with  beasts  of 
burden.  The  place  assigned  her  in  the  Mahomedan  para- 
disQ  by  the  Koran  is  too  familiar  to  need  a  recital. 

But  in  the  lapse  of  ages  the  clock  of  prophecy  struck  the 
fullness  of  the  time,  and  the  great  Deliverer  made  his  ap- 
pearance among  men,  to  break  the  midnight  darkness,  and 
to  illumine  the  understandings — the  souls  of  men.  And  one 
of  the  first  influences  of  his  mission  was  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  woman.  The  genial  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  shot  down  into  the  leaden  depths  of  her 
spiritual  being,  and  suddenly  she  awoke  from  the  long  and 
dreamless  slumber  of  ages  to  feel  the  impulse  of  a  new  life 
springing  up  within  her,  and  to  appreciate  and  exhibit  her 
intellectual,  social  and  moral  nature. 

But  the  true  gospel  was  in  time,  supplanted  by  the  fitful 
hallucinations  of  sentimentalism.  As  the  long-stringed 
bow  when  released  pauses  not  at  its  proper  place,  but  lies 
beyond ;  so  woman  passed  from  the  extreme  of  deepest 
degradation  to  that  of  almost  angelic  exaltation.  Thus  was 
she  regarded  in  the  palmy  days  of  knight-errantry,  when 
the  bold  cavalier  kissed  the  memento  of  his  lady  love,  and 
dashed  into  the  hottest  place  of  battle ;  and  returning,  laid 
the  trophies  of  his  valor  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  as  offer- 
ings to  propitiate  her  favor.  It  was  a  state  of  society  not 
very  dissimilar  to  this  that  produced  that  anomaly  of  her 
age,  Joan  do  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,   of  imperishable 
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memory  for  her  deeds  of  lofty  daring  and  cruel  fate.  But 
the  age  of  chivalry,  with  its  bewitching  splendors,  its  tilts 
and  tournaments,  and  nodding  plumes,  has  gone  forever ; 
and  woman  is  now  returning  from  tnat  absurd  pre-eminence 
to  the  place  assigned  her  of  Heaven  ;  not  a  menial  slave  to 
be  trampled  in  the  dust,  nor  a  divinity  to  be  adored ;  but  a 
companion  of  man,  his  equal  in  every  right,  his  co-laborer  in 
all  that  is  high  and  holy.  It  is  now  proposed  to  enumerate 
briefly  what  are  regarded  as  the  rights  of  woman,  to  state 
the  arguments  commonly  relied  on  for  their  defence,  and  to 
review  the  arguments  and  objections  to  our  position,  in  the 
article  under  consideration. 

1 .  What  are  woman's  rights  ?  "  The  answer  must  be,  the 
same  in  general  as  those  of  other  human  beings,  because  she 
possesses  the  common  attributes  of  humanity.  She  is  en- 
dowed with  all  the  faculties  which  characterize  the  human 
soul,  and  of  course  can  claim  all  the  rights,  and  must  meet  all 
the  obligations  which  devolve  upon  man  at  large. "  Ample 
concession  this,  of  which  none  need  complain.  Here  then 
we  are  on  common  ground :  here  let  us  drive  a  nail,  that 
there  be  no  taking  "  back  part  of  the  price,"  while  we  en- 
large  upon  this  "  general "  admission. 

Woman  is  not  ".the  better  half"  of  man,  but  his  equal 
half.     When  depressed  below   him,  she  is  robbed  of  her 
natural  right,  when  she  aspires  to  domineer  over  him  she  is 
a  usurper.    Man  was  not  "  born  to  command,"  nor  woman 
"  to  obey."     Lord  Karnes  uttered  a  half  truth  and  a  half 
untruth  when  he  said  "  both  should  govern ;  the  husband 
by  law,  and  the  wife  by  persuasion.    Both  should  govern 
by  persuasion,  neither  by  law:  the  one  that  reasons  best 
and  loves  most  should  have  the  supremacy;  and  such  su- 
premacy as  is  consistent  with  the  law  of  their  moral  and 
intellectual  being.  .  Woman  is  not  only  the  equal  of  man, 
but  the  same  intellectual  being  as  himself,  possessed  of  the 
same  sentiments  and  affections,  the  same  emotions  and  wants; 
nit  one  mental  faculty  or  power  is  found  in  man  that  is 
wanting  in  woman  ;  hence  their  unity  of  nature.    And  do 
not  human  rights  have  their  origin  in  the  mental  constitution? 
All  men .  have  the  same  mental  attributes,  and  therefore  the 
same    rights ;    although   some  have  far  more  ample  intel- 
[ectual  endowments  than  others,  yet  the  right  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  degree,  but  on  the  character  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomenon.   The  dwarf  and  the  herculean  intellect  occupy 
the  same  platform  of  rights.    The  law  propounds  but  one 
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ntion — "Is  he  sane  f  What  then  necessarily  follow 
i  these  premises?  This,  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
rights  of  woman  are  precisely  one  and  the  same :  the  "  lord 
of  creation"  is  just  as  well  off  as  the  lady  of  creation,  and 
not  one  jot  or  tittle  better.  The  law  of  right  knows  hu- 
man beings,  not  as  men  or  women,  but  as  mankind* 

Nothing  is  gained  then  by  an  effort  to  establish  woman's 
inferiority ^even  if  it  were  successful,)  if  she  has  the  attiv 
butes,  she  has  the  rights  of  humanity.    AH  this,  (if  we  mis- 
take not,)  is  admitted.    And  yet  not  one  of  the  entire  sister- 
hood may  wield  her  powers  to  reinstate  and  defend  her 
rights ;  in  other  words,  woman  may  have  no  active  partici- 
pation in  civil  government !    And  why  not  1    Whose  insti- 
tution is  civil  government,  man's,  or  God's  ?    For  whoss 
benefit  is  it  established  ?    And  what  are  its  functions  ?  Gov- 
ernment is  the  offspring  of  God-given  rights — for  the  defence 
of  all  who  have  rights.    Hence  woman's  concern  with  gov* 
ernment  is  as  great  and  as  important  as  man's.    Why  then 
is  she  excluded  from  participating  in  what  so  immediately 
concerns  her?     Is  she  not  sanel     Has  she  not  precious 
rights  ?    And  shall  she  not  vindicate  and  guard  her  own 
Tights  ?    Does  not  every  being  throughout  sensitive  ere* 
tion,  not  excepting  "  the  "  fe-"  male  goose,"  assert  and  de- 
fend its  rights  ?     How  much  more  is  a  rational  and  moral 
being  ordained  to  this  work.    The  right  of  self-government 
is  a  natural  right     It  is  the  key-stone  in  the  magnificent 
arch  of  democracy  ?    Deny  this,  and  you  open  the  door  of 
violence  and  fraud ;  and  subtle  tyranny  will  cheat  you  eat 
of  every  tight  of  humanity.    The  affirmation  that  "  a  gov- 
ernment not  democratic,  may  still  be  legitimate,"  is  void  of 
truth.     Such  a  government  is  a  usurpation,  a  "  conspir- 
acy," and  "  duty"  enjoins  us  not  "  to  submit  to  its  laws*  * 
but  to  pluck  it  down.      Who  denies  this,  pronounces  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  a  fraud,  and  the  men  who 
pledged  their  "  lives,  fortunes  and  sacred  honor  "  to  the  de- 
fence of  its  doctrines,  traitors.    True,  "  the  right  of  voting 
depends  on  'one'  circumstance:  *  Is  the  voter  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  civil  government  ?    Correlated  with  that  fitness  is  the 
right  to  choose  who  shall  administer  the  government.    Here 
the  '  law  of  nature '  knows  no  respect  of  persons,  condi- 
tion, sex  or  colon     *  The  stranger '  that  to-day  sets  his 
foot  on  Americai*  soil  as  a  resident,  has  the  same  right 
with  him  that  is  home-born."   But  "  all  these  points  are  con- 
ceded ;"  and  yet "  there  are  reasons  why  woman  should  not 
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vete:"  die  is  not  a  public  character ;  and  the  tastes  of  the 
world  are  against  her  being  such.  Then  let  "  the  taste  of 
the  world  "  be  corrected.  The  "  world  "  pronounce  the 
mingling  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  halls  of  science 
extremely  untasteful :  why  not  disband  ?  Go  ask  the  hoary 
tyrants  of  the  past  and  present,  yea,  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  "  the  world,"  if  popular  governments 
are  in  keeping  with  "  good  taste.'9  Go  urge  the  teeming 
millions  of  Asia  to  place  wpman  beside  her  brother,  and 
they  will  tell  you  "  the  taste  of  the  world  is  against  it."  Go 
ask  the  sturdy  aborigines  of  the  forest  to  transfer  the  axe 
and  hoe  from  the  hand  of  his  wife  to  his  own,  and  his  quick 
"  Humph,  do  you  think  I  am  an  old  woman  ?  "  is  his  mode 
of^  telling  you  that  "  the  taste  of  the  world  is  against  it" 
And  if  the  testimony  of  our  beloved  brother,  J.  P.  Bardwell, 
can  be  relied  on,  woman's  "taste"  in  that  shady  land  is 
harmonious  with  man's.  (See  Oberlin  Evangelist  of  Sept. 
90th,  1849.)  Prof.  Fairchild  may,  (it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
will,)  live  to  see  this  barbarous  "  taste  "  numbered  among 
the  things  that  were. 

But "  if  women  vote  they  must  [may]  hold  office ;  a  thing  too 
unnatural  to  be  dreamed  of."  How  quicklv  has  our  Brother 
"  forgotten  the  long  catalogue  of  queens  from  Semiramis  of 
Babylon,  to  Victoria  of  England,"  "  some  of  these  govern- 
ed"— yes,  they  did,  and  what  has  been,  may  be  "  dreamed 
of,"  and  performed  again,  perhaps  will  be.  The  throne  is 
not  the  only  official  seat  filled  by  a  woman,  in  England* 
The  Countess  of  Pembroke  held  the  office  of  hereditary 
sheriff;  and  exercised  it  in  person,  occupying  a  seat  on  the 
bench  with  the  Judges  at  the  Assizes.  In  English  courts, 
women  are  admitted  to  be  capable  of  serving  in  almost  all 
the  offices  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  Queen  down  to  the 
constable.  And  in  the  United  States,  the  law  has  so  mod-  . 
ified  the  public  "  taste"  as  to  allow  woman  to  hold  the  of- 
fice of  administratrix  on  the  estate  of  her  deceased  husband. 
A  place  is  also  allowed  her  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 
But  if  you  assign  to  woman  a  place  in  the  activities  of  gov- 
ernment, you  "  bring  the  excitement  and  animosities  of  po- 
litical life  to  our  homes  and  firesides."  Where  has  this  been 
learned?  Let  the  experiment  be  made  ere.  you  decide. 
For  reasons  not  very  dissimilar  the  Jesuit  withholds  from 
the  laity,  the  word  of  life.  Apply  to  woman's  religious 
life  the  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  she  is  denied  a  politi- 
cal life.    Tell  her  (which  is  true)  that  of  all  strifes,  those  of 
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a  religions  stamp  are  the  most  acrimonious,  that  here, 
emphatically, "  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  personal  differ- 
eoces,  is  nerves  /"  religious  u  strifes  run  high  enough  with- 
out our  opening  the  penatralia  of  our  homes ;  true  we 
ought  to  agree  to  disagree — we  ought  to  respect  each  oth- 
ers opinions,  but  the  temptation  is  too  strong ;  it  would  be 
an  apple  of  discord  thrown  into  the  family  circle."  To  ao 
knowledge  your  religious  rights — to  accede  to  you  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  controlled  by  your  own  reason  and  con- 
science—of worshipping  your  Creator,  when,  where,  and 
how  you  please;  "  would  but  heat  up  the  furnace  of "  reli- 
ligious  "  strife  seven  times  hotter  than  it  is  wont  to  be 
heated,  and  it  is  no  heavenly  form  that  will  be  seen  walk- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  fire."  We  are  ready  then  for  the 
conclusion,  that  whatever  may  be  woman's  right  or  duty 
an  active  participation  in  religious  "  life  is  neither  one  nor 
the  other."    Milton's  Eve  was  right,  when  she  said, 

"  God  be  thy  law,  thou  mine." 

Are  we  shocked  and  horrified  at  so  wild  and  guilty  con- 
clusions? Equally  indignant  ought  we  to  be  at  any  at- 
tempt, whether  by  logic  or  by  Taw,  to  merge  the  politi- 
cal existence  of  woman  in  her  fellow  masculine  worm,  lest 
she  abuse  that  existence,* 

When  the  injustice  of  denying  to  the  sisterhood  a  repre- 
•entatiqp,in  the  halls  of '  legislation,  is  urged,  we  are  gravely 
told  that  "  they  are  represented ;  that  they  have  no  interests 
separate  from  the  interests  of  the  family,  and  these  inter- 
ests are  secured  by  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every 
male  over  twenty-one  years."  This  argument  could  be  urg- 
ed with  the  same  justice  in  excluding  nineteen  twentieths 
of  men  from  participating  in  the  affairs  of  government. 
Suppose  a  constitution  to  conditionate  voting  on  the  pos-  ' 
session  of  a  free-hold  estate  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
(a  state  of  things  not  unlike  that  in  France  prior  to  the 
revolution,  there  being  but  two  hundred  and  forty-thousand 
voters  out  of  a  population  of  thirty-four  million ;  and  not 
very  dissimilar  to  tne  present  voter  of  South  Carolina,)  and 
yetas  the  voters  in  this  case  might  be  supposed  to  support 
laws  in  harmony  with  their  own  "  interests,"  which  are  the 

*  This  alarm  of  danger  and  detriment  to  our  hearths  and  altars 
from  admitting  to  woman  her  political  rights,  is  so  manifestly  a  ruse* 
that  patience  is  put  to  flight,  for  consenting  to  combat  or  notice  it 
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tame  as  the  non-freeholders,  it  might  still  be  said  that  the 
.  excluded  class  "  are  represented." 

This  is  the  main  argument  in  favor  of  a  pure  aristocra- 
cy, and  it  has  too  often  been  refuted  to  demand)  a  labored 
argument.  But  is  it  true  that  "woman  has  no  interest 
separate  from  man  V9  How  stands  the  case  in  the  marital 
state  ?  The  law  demands  jurisdiction  here,  it  declares  in 
favor  of  supremacy  not  only,  but  rests  the  supremacy  in  the 
hands  of  the  husband.  This  supremacy  not  only  places  the 
wife  under  the  control  of  the  husband's  will,  but  it  also  gives 
him  the  delicate  power  of  "  correction  and  moderate  chas- 
tisement." Is  this  a  matter  of  u  taste,"  or  is  it  the  nature  of 
woman  and  universal  nature  that  revolts  at  such  demon- 
strations ?  And  shall  not  woman  be  heard  oil  this  point — 
sha)l  she  not  be  consulted  as  to  her  willingness  to  submit  to 
these  loving  demonstrations  of  conjugal  authority  ?* 

2.  In  the  married  state  woman  has  interests  separate  from 
her  husband,  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  property.  She  has 
a  natural  right  to  the  fruits  of  her  toil.  Woman  as  man, 
was  ordained  by  her  mental  constitution  to  live  in  human 
society — this  being  so  she  must  enter  the  social  state  with- 
out surrendering  any  of  her  rights,  as  the  laws  of  nature  all 
harmonize  with  each  other.  But  what  saith  the  law  (of 
man's  device)?  To  man  it  salth, "  to  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils" — obtain  her  hand  and  you  shall  become  served  of 
her  purse  also.  Princes  acquire  dominion  and  wealth  by- 
conquest — why  shouldest  not  thou,  one  of  creatioh*s"lords, 
have  thy  plunder  for  thy  pains?  Man  goes  in  all  the  digni- 
ty of  his  nature  to  the  altar  of  Hymen — takes  the  vow  and 
walks  forth  undi  vested  of  any  right  of  humanity.    Wh |le  she 

*  It  is  urged  in  justification  of  this  state  of  feminine  vassalage,  that 
the  Bible  says,  "Wives  submit  yourselves  to  your  own  husbands  in 
the  Lord."  So  does  it  say  to  man,  "  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordi- 
nance of  man  for  the  Lord's  8ake.,,  t  Paul  will  thank  none  of  us  for  at- 
tempts at  justifying  oppression  by  a  resort  to  any  of  his  "hard  to  be 
understood"  savings.  It  might  puzzle  the  wit  of  woman,  even,  to  de- 
cide how  a  wife  can  submit  herself  in  the  Lord  to  a  man  who  is  dead 
drunk  one  half  the  time,  and  a  fool  the  other  half  in  consequence; 
from  whose  **  cherish  and  love"  she  receives  only  "  shameful  spewing** 
and  cruel  hlows.  The  old  common  law  allowed  the  husband  to  whip 
and  beat  his  wife,  so  that  he  performed  this  salutary  infliction*  with  a 
lawful  weapon — and  a  broom-stick  was  solemnly  adjudged  to  be  such 
lawful  weapon — and  a  rod  not  larger  than  the  thumb  was  not  objected 
to  unless  it  were  of  iron.  He  may  still  confine  her  in  a  close  room — 
and  bind  her  with  cords — treating  her  not  as  a  companion  and  equal- 
but  as  an  inferior  dependant 
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Who  ww  wooed  as  "  an  angel**  by  the  bended  inee  of  suppli- 
ant man,  goes  forth  with  her  existence  merged  in  her  husband 
— and  in  the  eye  of  the  law  she  exists  not  at  all ;  her  lost  rights 
are  appropriated  to  himself.  The  law  confers  on  him  her 
estate — for  can  the  dead  retain  their  possessions  ?  and  le- 
gally the  wife  is  dead,  "  Our  lawr"  say*  Blacks  tone,  '*  con- 
siders marriage  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  civil  contract"— 
(a  bad  law  to  be  sure) — but  why  should  there  be  but  one 
"  civil"  contractor  X  Is  it  not  high  time  that  woman's  rights- 
in  this  contract  were  vindicated  at  her  own  hands?  * 

3.  Great  injustice  has  been  done  to  woman,  by  the  selfish 
legislation  of  the  male  sex — as  to  what  should  be  a  pro- 
per cause  of  divorce.  How  deeply  is  woman's  happiness  in- 
volved in  this  question  ?  but  in  its  settlement  she  is  allowed 
no  voice. 

,  4.  Phrenology  clearly  demonstrates  woman's  superior  love 
of  offspring.  In  case  of  voluntary  or  forced  separation 
from  her  husband,  the  law  decides  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  children  of  the  marriage.  What  intense  interest — year 
downright  agony — is  manifest  in  this  question.  Ought  she 
not  then  to  have  a  voice  in  the  enactment  of  laws  that  so 
deeply  affect  her  happiness  ?  These  interests  are  too  sacred 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  selfishness  of  man's  unfeeling  heart. 
There  is,  then,  no  escape  from  woman's  right  to  parties 
pate  in  the  privileges  and  duties  of  government.  Wheth- 
er she  possesses  a  nature  similar  or  dissimilar  to  man — if 
similar,  it  is  a  claim  of  right;  if  dissimilar,  of  peculiar  ne~ 
oessity.  The  work  under  review  has  enumerated  a  long 
catalogue  of  w  unlikenesses"  peculiar  to  woman,  wherefrom 
the  conclusion  is  obtained,  that  her  proper  place  is,  to  con- 
sent to  be  governed ,  without  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  her  gov- 
ernor. This  certainly  augmenting  the  list  of  unlikenesses. 
Now  I  confess  a  very  dissimilar  conclusion  fron*  these  "dis- 
similar" characteristics :  they  do  but  enhance  her  necessity 
for  a  peculiar  representation  in  the  legislature.    By  reason 

*  Sir  Wm.  Blackstoue  gives  so  graphic  a  description  of  woman'* 
married  existence,  that  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  a  single  sentence. 
*«  By  marriage,  the  husband  and  wife  are  one  person  in  law— that 
is,  die  very  being  or  legal  existence  of  the  woman  is  suspended  da- 
ring tile  marriage,  or  at  least  is  incorporated  or  consolidated  in  that  of 
the  husband,  under  whose  wing,  protection  and  cover  she  performs) 
every  thing ;  and  is  therefore  called  in  our  law-French,  a  feme-coverter 
is  said  to  be  covert-baron,  or  under  the  protection  and  influence  of  her 
husband,  baron  or  lord,  and  her  condition  during  her  marriage  is  called 
her  coverture." — 1  BL  Com.  422. 
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of  these  "4hwlmikrs"  man  can  not  properly  represent  her 
interests  ?  not  appreciating  her  wants,  he  can  not  answer 
them.  Hence  ste  should  not  only  have  a  personal  represen- 
tation, but*  separate  branch  in  the  legislature;  and  a  sepa- 
rate election  of  their  own  peculiar  representatives  from 
their  own  sex.  This  would  save  all  sensitive  beholders  the 
agony  of  seeing  woman  •*  elbowing  her  way  to  the  polls." 

But  it  is  still  urged  that  from  her  mental  constitution,  wo- 
man is  manifestly  subordinate  to  man :  she  has  "  less  of  will 
— hence  is  less  aggressive — possesses  the  feeling  of  depen- 
dence— is  not  disposed  to  be  a  leader — and  was  not  made  to 
rule." 

This  argument  extended  a  iittle  farther,  would  defeat  all 
human  liberty — it  would  give  the  power  of  government  to 
a  select  few,  of  superior  minds,  and  exile  the  inferior  masses 
from  all  participation  in  the  affairs  of  state.  The  masters 
tsuperior  mental  organization,  is  the  chief  vindication  of  sla- 
very.* Admit  woman  to'beipossessed  of  less  of  will,  (com- 
bativeness — love  of  power,)  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
government  emanates  from  the  higher  attributes — as  Justin 
and  benevolence.  Tyranny  has  its  seat  in  the  love  of  power 
— but  not  democracy.  The  history  of  civil  governments  is 
a  history  of  conspiracies  against  human  rights — of  wars 
and  outrages.  How  much  i£e  enthroning  man's  combat^ 
iveness— destructivenessand  love  of  power — and  the  de- 
throning woman's  justice,  benevolence,  and  reverence,  has 
contributed  to  this  state  of  things,  each  will  judge  for  him- 
self. But  we  have  to  deal  with  these  objections  to  woman's 
lights  in  a  more  specific  form. 

But  we  have  not  yet  disposed  of  that  long  catalogue  of 
u  differences  "  existent  between  the  sexes  urged  in  the  form 
o£  "objections  to  woman's  rights,     "At  the  head  stands  that 

*  The  following  extract  from  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
August,  *849 — shows  with  what  skill  Prof.  F.'s  logic  may  be  wielded 
far  the  exclusion  of  the  masses  from  government  activities.  It  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  correct  the  march  of  democracy  in  Great  Britain. 
4«  Mankind  can  not  exist  for  a  day,  bat  under  the  lead  of  a  few.  Self- 
government  is  the  dream  of  the  enthusiast;  oligarchy  is  the  history  of 
man.  In  vain  are  institutions  popularized,  nobles  destroyed,  masses 
elevated,  education  diffused,  self-government  established ;  all  that  will 
not  alter  the  character  of  man,  it  will  not  qualify  the  multitude  for 
self-direction ;  it  will  not  obviate  the  first  necessity  of  mankind — th* 
necessity  of  being  governed*19  What  is  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  article  under  review?  It  is  little  more  comprehensive,  but  arrives 
at  its  conclusions  from  the  same  premises. 
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which  imposes  on  her  the  duty  of  being  the  mother  of  the 
race — so  also  is  she  distinguished  by  delicacy  of  constitution 
— has  a  voice  pitched  an  octave  above  that  of  man — is  char- 
acterized  by  predominance  of  sensibility — has  a  more  deli- 
cate perception  of  the  proprieties  of  life — greater  love  of 
order  " — and  we  may  add,  (which  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  .question  of  her  rights,  as  the  above  "differences  ")  in 
stature,  woman  differs  from  man.  And  now  for  the  deduc- 
tions and  inferences — many  of  which  to  some  of  us,  have  as 
little  connection  with  the  premises,  as  "  Old  Whity ,f  with 
the  salary  of  the  Queen  of  England,  or  "the  length  of  a  day 
in  June  with  the  length  of  a  boa-constrictor."  Which  of 
these  "  differences  n  disqualifies  woman  from  voting?  Not 
one  of  them.  "  But  if  she  may  vote,  she  may  hold  office 
also."  To  be  sure  she  may,  if  she  can  persuade  the  people 
to  vote  for  her :  and  they  are  the  persons  to  look  after  con- 
dition, when  the  question  of  her  receiving  the  popular  suf- 
frage is  agitated.  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  further  men 
escape  from  the  dominion  of  the  animal  of  their  being,  and 
the  more  their  spiritual  being  is  developed,  the  period  of  "her 
duty  of  being  the  mother  of  the  race  "  will  occupy  but  a 
brief  portion  of  her  earthly  career.  This  is  a  matter  of  ob- 
servation, and  urged  with  much  philosophical  force  and 
beauty  by  Mr.  Dick.  When  the  laws  of  health  and  "  hydro- 
pathy "  shall  be  understood  and  conformed  to,  these  "  moth- 
erly duties  "  will  hardly  occupy  an  interem  in  the  activities 
of  life.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood :  our  motto  is,  tools  for 
those  who  can  use  them.  What  man  can  do,  woman  can  do, 
with  this  difference,  that  in  physical  labor,  (not  in  mental,) 
she  requires  more  time :  this  holds  true  in  nearly  every  de- 
partment of  human  activity — as  a  spinster,  weaver,  tailor, 
baker,  washer,  sweeper,  cook,  &c,  &c.  With  the  same 
propriety,  therefore,  may  you  obstruct  her  pathway  with 
legal  disabilities  in  these  vocations,  as  in  civil  or  any  other 
department.  Leave  her  then  to  her  own  native  prowess, 
and  she  shall  prove  a  successful  or  .unsuccessful  competitor 
to  all  rivals  that  shall  choose  to  enter  the  list  against  her. 

These  remarks  hold  with  equal  truthfulness  in  reference  to 
the  medical  profession.  Had  Prof.  Fairchild  been  acqainted 
with  the  history  of  the  medical  profession  in  Russia  he 
would  not  have  affirmed  that  "  the  burden  of  this  profession 
can  never  be  sustained  by  women."  There  institutions  are 
provided  by  the  government  for  the  qualification  of  female 
physicians.    And  in  the  department  of  obstetrics,  (and  here, 
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if  any  where,  does  nature  demand  not  only  the  physician, 

but  the  most  skilful  females  onlyy  are  employed — from  the 

Empress  up  to  the  wife  of  the  serf.    There  are  eminent 

[    female  physicians  in  this  country,  and  their  number  is  in- 

|    creasing.    A  society  has  recently  been  formed  in  New  Eng- 

■    land  for  the  education  of  female  practitioners ;  this  is  as  it 

should  be :  as  society  becomes  more  enlightened,  they  shall 

feel  what  multitudes  now  do — that  the  attendance  of  male 

practitioners  on  female  necessities  is  an    outrage    upon 

nature.* 

Next  we  would  enlarge  woman's  sphere  by  opening  to 
her  many  of  the  trades  and  occupations  now  occupied  by 
man.  And  what  is  the  objection  ?  "  It  is  not  desirable  that 
the  family  interests  should  be  thus  sacrificed.  Nor  can  any 
such  employment  be  committed  to  women.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  life  to  carry  on  a  trade  and  attain  the  highest  excel- 
lence and  success."  Is  it,  indeed? — then  the  majority  of 
tradesmen  live  a  good  many  lives.  There  are  manifold 
thousands  of  women  destitute  of  family  and  home,  and  thus 
it  will  be  for  ages ;  and  shall  these  perish  all,  lest  the  beau- 
ideal  of  a  home  be  not  realized  ?  The  heart  of  humanity 
bleeds  over  the  desolations  of  these  homeless  sisters  of  ours. 

"  No  homer  no  home !  poor  wanderer, 
Earth  has  no  home  for  thee  ; 
Forever  driven  to  and  fro, 
A  wave  upon  life's  sea : 

No  home,  no  home  !  oh  bitter  thought, 

And  full  of  agony; 
It  makes  the  eyes  grow  dim  with  tears, 

The  heart  grow  .wearily. 

No  home,  no  home  !  oh  cruel  world, 

Most  cruel  and  unkind, 
How  gladly  would  I  leave  thy  shores, 

Some  better  land  to  find !" 

*  "Until  within  about  twd  hundred  years  male  accoucheurs  were 
wholly  unknown.  And  why  are  not  women  quite  as  well  qualified  for 
this  office  as  men  ?  They  have  personal  experience — the  most  important 
preparation  of  all.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  why  they  should 
be  denied  access  to  colleges,  or  to  any  of  the  advantages  proffered  to 
medical  students." — Fowler  on  Maternity,  p.  182. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  physicians  ought  to  be  females.  There 
is  a  fitness  and  propriety  in  the  thing  which  it  might  be  supposed  would 
strike  every  mind ;  and  with  respect  to  the  whole  labor  of  love  among 
the  sick,  women  have  capabilities  many  and  peculiar." — O.  Miner*9 
Address  in  Family  Guardian,  Oct*  16, 1844. 

H 
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Where,  haw,  and  when,  shall  these  fugitives  from  the  fen- 
der mercies  of  the  wicked,  find  a  home  f  With  much  so- 
licitude I  am  forced  to  inquire,  did  our  brother  give  his  vote 
for  the  man  who  above  all  other  men  the  world  ever  saw, 
has  "  advanced  "  so  far  into  his  "  idea  of  a  well  ordered  so- 
ciety "  as  to  give/oter  thousand  "  homes  "  to  the  homeless 
—who  would  have  wielded  all  his  official  influence,  {had  net 
the  folly  of  the  people  prevented  his  elevation  to  the  Presi- 
dential chair,)  to  secure  instantly  a  home  to  every  landless 
woman  in  the  nation — if  not,  he  has  not  only  written  hot 
voted  a  pitiless  storm,  of  desolation  upon  the  defenceless 
heads  of  these  homeless  ones. 

We  do  well  to  inquire  for  the  Bible  record  of  the  woman 
who  is  blessed  with  a  home.  The  inspired  professor  de- 
scribes her  position  and  appropriate  duties  in  am  age  when 
a  large  number  of  the  avenues  of  employment  now  -existing 
were  unknown.  u  The  virtuous  woman — is  like  the  mot* 
chants'  ships ;  she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar — she  cea- 
sidereth  a  field  and  buyeth  it  ["  Her  maternal  nature  makes 
it  impossible  that  she  should  be  much  abroad," — **  has  a  deli* 
cate  physical  constitution — hence  she  is  unfitted  for  the 
rougherduties  of  life."]  With  the  fruit  of  her  hand  she 
planteth  a  vineyard."  ["  Her  soft  hand  is  the  support  of 
childhood,  and  her  gentle  form  and  motion  the  charm  of 
domestic  life."]  O  temporal  O  mores  1 1  "She  girdeth 
her  loins  with  strength,  and  strengthened  her  arms.  She 
maketh  fine  linen  and  selleth  it.  She  openeth  her  mouth 
with  wisdom."  Like  the  matrons  and  wives  of  our  pilgrim 
sires  and  revolutionary  fathers,  she  possesses  an  energy  and 
resoluteness  of  character  which  happily  free  her  from  that 
effeminacy  and  deliCateness  deemed  so  "  becoming  "  in  her 
sex  in  these  days.  Her  self-reliance  renders  her  quite  capa- 
ble of  making  her  own  way  honorably  through  the  world. 
Shall  we  be  told  that  such  "  are  certain  peculiar  women- 
exceptions  to  nature's  general  laws — nearer  men  than 
women — distinguished  monsters — towering  in  the  distance 
beyond  the  utmost  distance  of  woman's  sphere  ?"  Estimated 
by  the  standard  of  these  days,  they  would  be  judged  coarse, 
vulgar,  unladylike,  doubtless ;  but  by  the  rule  of  heaven 
"far  other  judgment  waiteth  them."  In. every  age  sock 
women  have  been  the  ordained  ones  of  God,  to  bless  their 
race ;  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  humanity — champions  and 
martyrs  for  the  truth — the  glory  of  the  church  and  the 
world.    O,  when  will  triflers  and  flatterers  cease  to  talk  of 
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woman  as  a  mere  toy !  0,  when  vM  woman  spurn  the 
praise  of  redolent  lips,  rosy  cheeks,  sparkling  eyes,  a  soft 
and  lily  tapering  band  t  When  will  they  vie  in  emulating 
that  noble  band  of  sisters  in  the  Canada*,  the  West  Indies 
aid  the  Western  wilds,  whose  blistered,  bare  feet,  brawny 
faces  and  hard  hands  are  all  studded  and  glowing  with 
brightest  jewels  m  the  ey*s  of  angels  ? 

Next,  we  would  place  woman  beside  her  brother,  as  a 
teacher  of  the  sciences,  languages,  theology,  &e.  And  why 
net?  Hear  the  Professor — "1  do  not  contend  that  woman 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  thought  to  the  same  extent 
with  the  other  sex :  abstract  science  she  can  master  and 
enjoy?  she  can  even  excel  in  it;  the  naked  relation  of 
things  she  can  trace  and  understand/'  "  In  our  Institution, 
(Oberlin,)  young  men  and  young  women  pursue  their  studies 
side  by  side  in  the  same  classes  during  a  four  years'  course ; 
and  I  am  free  to  say,  with  equal  success.  This  is  my  un~ 
qualified  testimony  after  ten  years'  experience  in  teaching 
these  classes.  When  the  opportunities  have  been  equal,  I 
expect  a  manifestation  of  equal  ability  in  the  recitation 
room*  Near  the  end  of  their  course  they  engage  together 
i»r  metaphysical  studies,  and  the  young  women  show  by 
their  readiness  in  recitation  that  they  are  not  behind  even 
here."  Gerrit  Smith  recently  informed  me  that  President 
Mahan's  testimony  was  to  the  same  effect*  Now  for  the 
"  difference."  "  The  young  men  engage  in  daily  discussion 
upon  these  topics  with  an  interest  that  amounts  almost  to  a 
passion — the  young  women  never,"  "  Hence,"  (so  is  the 
inference,)  "  there  is  a  lack  of  taste  for  these  abstract  investi- 
gations." I  confess  not  a  little  astonishment  at  an  inference 
so  wide  from  the  mark*  What  branch  of  study  pursued  at 
Oberlin  belongs  appropriately  to  "  the  concrete  rather  than 
the  abstracts— to  the  living  world  ?  " — physiology,  anatomy, 
botany,  poetry,  music,  painting — which  ?  Perhaps  all.  But 
on  which  of  these  studies  has  the  Professor  witnessed  his 
"  more  affectionate  "  pupils  "  meet  in  circles,  discussing  from 
day  to  day  with  an  earnestness  which  amounts  almost  to  a 
passion  ?  "  "  Such  a  tendency  among  young  women  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of/'  How  wild  would  be  the  inference  that 
would  ascribe  this  "difference"  to  "a  lack  of  taste"  for 
these  studies  I  Not  more  wild  than  the  first.  Man's  super- 
abundant combativeness  accounts  amply  for  this  difference* 
Woman's  combativeness  is  small,  hence  she  is  averse  to  dis- 
putation.   During  a  recent  journey  of  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
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Ihave  heard  but  a  solitary  discussion  the  parties  to  which 
were  females.     While  every  stage-coach,  steamer,  packet 
aad  car  has  been  made  the  theatre  of  earnest,  angry,  noisy 
and  protracted  debate,  on  an  endless  variety  of  topics,  urged 
on  by  masculine  combativeness.     But  "  woman  has  less  of 
will  in  her  character— is  less  aggressive  in  her  nature— has 
a  more  delicate  perception  of  the  proprieties  of  life,  an  instinc- 
tive apprehension  of  the  fit  and  the  unfit."  Hence  she  "  moves 
more  easily  and  is  less  likely  to  blunder  in  social  life."    Her 
small  firmness,  combativeness,  destructiveness,  coupled  with 
her  large  cautiousness,  veneration,  benevolence,  agreeable- 
ness,  &c,  induce  her  instinctively  to  shun  wrangling  debate 
and  disputation.    Yet  is  she  none  the  less  qualified  to  grapple 
with  and  conquer  the  most  abstruse  studies.    But  "  in  meta- 
physical science  she  does  not  excel — can  point  to  no  suc- 
cessful laborers  ;"  but  not  because  "woman  does  not  pos- 
sess the  power  of  thought  to  the  same  extent  with  the  other 
sex."    Why  make  the  statement  then  ?    But  let  the  inquiry 
be  pushed — Why  has  not  woman  excelled  as  a  metaphysi- 
cian.     Why  is  this  "  niche  in  the  temple  of  female  fame  un- 
occupied?"   The  reason  is  obvious.    Inferiority  here,  as 
elsewhere,  results  from  woman's  irrational  treatment  by 
man.    Her  intellectual  powers  are  not  half  developed*   Not 
a  college,  not  a  university  in  the  world  perhaps  but  refuses 
to  woman  a  place  in  the  professor's  chair.    But  what  man 
has  occupied  the  mental  philosopher's  "  niche  in  the  temple 
of  fame"  until  he  jhas  long  encumbered  that  high  seat  I 
Ere  it  is  hardly  commenced,  woman's  career  is  arrested  by 
that  foolish  custom  which  excludes  her  from  the  most  effi- 
cient facilities  for  intellectual  development.    And  then  as 
"  the  most  cruel  cut  of  all,"  she  must  needs  be  taunted  for 
leaving  "  unoccupied  that  niche  in  the  temple  of  female 
fame."    Take  from  your  sister  her  books,  and  chastise  her 
for  not  getting  her  lesson.     Bravo  !     One  is  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  logic  by  which  our  colored  brother  is  denied 
his  rights.     "  Don't  you  see  they  are  "  different,"  says  the 
usurper,  "their  *  tastes'  fit  them  for  a  lower  condition.* 
But  you  give  them  no  opportunities.    "  If  they  were  not 
different  they  would  find  opportunities  to  rise  to  distinction." 
Th  en  we  point  to  the  long  catalogue  of  distinguished  states- 
men,  generals,  philosophers,  poets  and  orators  of  colored  ex- 
traction, and lo !  these  are  "exceptions"— certain  peculiar, 
colored  persons,  "exceptions  to  nature's  general  law."  *  I 
bdi  eve  it  is  generally  admitted  that  woman's  musical  poweff 
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and  "tastes"  are  fully  equal  to  her  brother's;  and  here  the 
"  tastes  of  the  world  "  are  in  her  favor :  but  where  among 
the  sisterhood  are  your  Mozarts,  Haydens,  Beethovens  or 
Handels  ? — your  Raphael^,  Guidos  or  Titians  ?  There  can  be 
hut  one  answer,  and  that  answer  is  not  that  "  shte  has  no 
taste  for  such  studies,"  for  here  is  found  a  realization  of 
"  the  concrete,  the  living  world,  ideas  into  which  have  been 
breathed  the  breath  of  life,  and  they  have  for  her  a  double 
charm."  And  yet  "  this  niche  in  the  temple  of  fetaale  fame 
is  unoccupied."  Why  ?  Because  opportunities  are  denied, 
means  are  beyond  her  reach,  facilities  are  not  afforded,  no 
adequate  demands  are  made  upon  her  musical  powers. 
Hence  this  talent  is  not  half  developed.  Justice  requires 
that  the  experiment  be  fully  and  fairly  made  ere  you  make 
your  inferences,  We  are  not,  however  without  illustrious 
examples  of  woman's  ability  to  excel,  opposed  as  she  is 
and  ever  has  been  by  obstacles  well  nigh  insuperable,  exam- 
ples both  ancient  and  modern,  that  shall  shine  with  brilliant 
lustre  to  the  end  of  time.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  some  of  the 
ablest  sovereigns  that  have  eVer  wielded  a  sceptre  have  been 
women.  How  much  did  the  illustrious  Isabella  of  Spain  ac- 
complish for  her  sex,  her  nation  and  the  world  ? 

A  multitude  of  females  contributed  by  their  rare  scholar- 
ship and  intellectual  endowments,  to  the  general  illumination  ' 
of  that  period.  The  Marchioness  of  Monteagudo,  and 
Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  sisters  of  the  historian  Don  Diego 
Hurtudo,  afford  the  most  remarkable  combination  of  literary 
talent  in  the  enlightened  court  of  Castile.  The  Queen's  in- 
structor in  the  Latin  language  was  a  lady  named  Donna  Bea- 
trice de  Golando,  called  for  her  high  attainments,  la  Latina. 
Another  eminent  woman,  Donna  Lusia  de  Medrono,  pub- 
licly lectured  on  the  Latin  classics  in  the  university  of  Sala-* 
manca.  And  another,  Donna  Francisca,  daughter  of  De 
Sclerya  the  historian,  filled  the  chair  of  rhetoric  withlionor 
at  Alcald.  Madame  de  Stael  held  a  commanding  influence 
over  Europe's  great  warrior,  because  of  her  discriminating 
judgment  on  the  policy  of  his  government :  and  there  was 
no  one  in  his  empire  of  whom  Bonaparte  stood  more  in  awe. 
And  what  mortal  man  occupies  a  higher  "  niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of"  missionary  "fame"  than  Ann  Hesseltine  Judson. 
The  pen  of  Elizabeth  Herrick  gave  an  impulse  to  the  heart 
and  intellect  of  Wilberforce,  that,  resulted  in  the  suppressioa 
of  the  slave  trade  and  the  emancipation  of  eveiy  slave  on 

British  soil.    Her  power  to  control  and  restrain  the  vicious 
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lias  given  to  Mrs.  Fry  of  England  an  illustrious  name 
among  reformers.  By  her  side  stands  Eliza  H.  Farnham. 
Who  that  is  acquainted  with  her  lectures,  writings,  and  indi- 
vidual influences,  does  not  award  to  her  a  place  among  the 
strongest  and  most  intellectual  minds  in  the  nation.  She 
has  reasoning  faculties  of  herculean  development,  enabling 
her  to  comprehend  and  grasp  principles  lying  far  beyond 
ordinary  research,  while  her  extraordinary  energy  and  sta- 
bility give  her  self-control  and  a  commanding  influence  over 
others.  How  many  mathematicians  of  the  more  sturdy  sex 
have  ascended  the  heights  of  science  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
read  the  Mecanique  Celeste  of  La  Place,  with  Mrs.  Somerville  ! 
Miss  Mitchel  of  Nantucket,  has  inscribed  her  name  high  on 
the  scroll  of  fame  by  her  astronomical  discoveries,  for  which 
she  has  recently  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  King  of  Swe- 
den. And  what  a  beautiful  diadem  of  stars  cluster  around  the 
lofty  brow  of  that  charming  woman,  Catharine  Hershel,  the 
maiden  sister  of  that  great  astronomer,  the  elder  Sir  John. 
This  devoted  sister,  says  Prof.  Nichol  of  Glasgow,  constantly 
assisted  the  labors  of  her  brother,  braving  with  him  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  and  heroically  shared  in  his  priva- 
tions, that  she  might  participate  in  his  delights,  whose  pen 
committed  to  paper  his  notes  of  observation  as  they  issued 
from  his  lips,  and  having  passed  the  night  near  the  tele- 
scope, took  the  rough  manuscripts  to  her  cottage  at  dawn 
of  day,  and  produced  a  fair  copy  of  the  night's  work  on  the 
ensuing  morning.  She  it  was  who  planned  the  labor  of. 
each  succeeding  night,  who  reduced  every  observation,  and 
made  every  calculation.  She  it  was  who  helped  her  brother 
in  the  construction  of  the  great  telescope,  polishing  the  great 
speculum  with  her  own  hands;  afterwards  discovering 
therewith  several  comets.  She  it  was  who  helped  her 
brother  to  gather  an  imperishable  name.  More  fortunate 
was  she  than  even  that  brother,  she  having  lived,  to  retfp 
the  full*  harvest  of  their  joint  glory.  Her  name  is  inscribed 
upon  the  roll  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh;  from  which 
she  also  received  some  years  ago  a  gold  medal.  In  the  bril- 
liant catalogue  of  our  own  country's  women,  the  noble  kins- 
woman of  the  great  Franklin  occupies  no  obscure  plac& 
Who  that  has  marked  the  highly  intellectual  countenance, 
and  listened  to  the  poWerfbl  reasoning  of  Lucretia  Mdtt, 
will  fell  to  assign  to  her  a  M  fifefre  *  among  the  first  order  of 
minds.  In  immediate  proximity  stands  our  self-sacrificiu 
but  more  y&dthful  sister,  Fanny  LeelWhitenft  whose  to5' 
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tures  on  National  Reform  have  revolutionized  thousands  of 
minds  in  various  parts  of  the  nation.  I  will  only  add,  that 
many  of  the  best  writers  in  the  English  language,  on  political 
economy,  and  other  topics,  have  been  women.  Of  all  these, 
and  a  multitude  unnamed  of  like  precious  deeds  and  faith, 
will  it  be  affirmed  that  they  are  "  certain  peculiar  women, 
exceptions  to  nature's  general  laws,"  and  that  the  question 
of  their  rights  and  duties  "  is  reduced  to  on§  of  little  conse- 
quence 1 "  No.  These  women,  by  their  words  and  deeds 
have  enlightened  and  blessed  the  world.  Far  in  advance  of 
its  present. state  would  this  sorrow-smitten  world  of  oijra 
now  be,  had  woman,  unobstructed  by  the  factitious  arrange- 
ments of  man's  device,  been  permitted  to  equal  participation 
in  all  social,  civil  and  religious  activities.  The  wisdom,  the 
virtue,  the  good  order,  the  peace,  prevalent  in  families 
where  woman  now  rules,  would  have  been  diffused  in  all  its 
saving  power  through  states,  nations  and  the  world. 

All  effort  for  the  world's  reformation  has  proved  thus  far 
well-nigh  a  failure.  That  the  universal  degradation  of  the 
universal  sisterhood,  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  failure  is  not  af- 
firmed, but  that  it  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  causes  is  be- 
yond a  doubt.  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  sad  mis- 
takes, mismanagements  and  failures  would  lead  the  candid 
and  serious  to  give  this  matter  a  little  more  earnest  reflec- 
tion. 

But,  alas  !  woman's  capacity  for  public  activity  has  been 
forever  put  at  rest  in  the  person  of  *  Theraigne  de  Men- 
court  astride  a  cannon,  marching  at  the '  head  of  a  mob  of 
demons,"  and  "Abby  Kelly  in  angry  debate  upon  the  ros- 
trum, shaking  her  delicate  fist  in  grave  men's  faces ! "  And 
is  it  to  such  specimens  we  are  to  look  for  just  representa- 
tives  of  the  universal  head  and  heart  of  womanhood  ?  No* 
The  Professor  would  have  us  believe  they  are  "  specimens  of 
what  woman  becomes  when  out  of  her  place."  Monstrous. 
As  well  affirm  the  whipping  of  Amos  Dresser,  the  incarcer- 
ation of  Delia  Webster,  the  murder  of  Charles  T.  Torrey, 
the  burning  of  colored  men  at  the  stake  without  trial,  are 
"  specimens  of  what "  men  "become  when  out 'of  their 
places,"  attempting  self-government.  As  well  expect 
"  some  naturalist  of  Europe  would  put  them  together,  com- 
plete the  skeleton,  and  tell  the  habits  and  describe  the 
sphere  of  activities "  of  the  ox,  were  you  to  "  gather  and 
present  to  him  a  few  fragments  of  bones"  of  some  lusus- 
natura — a  calf  with  two  heads,  three  tails  and  six 
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Here  is  ample  room  for  manifold  reprisals,  but  I  forbear, 
leaving  it  for  those  more  immediately  concerned  to  show 

"  What  things  a  woman,  when  despised,  can  do."*  v 

Poor  Abby  has  perpetrated  an  unpardonable  offence,  and 
must  needs  suffer  the  just  penalty  of  her  evil  doings.  "  She 
has  shaken  her  delicate  fist  in  grave  men's  faces  ! "  Pugna- 
cious. She  should  have  left  that  impolite  task  to  her  husband, 
with  whom  it  would  have  passed  as  a  graceful  "  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,"  as  all  the  world  will  testify.  A  man 
may  innocently  shake  his  fist  in  other  people's  faces,  but  in 
a  woman  it  is  outrageous  vulgarity.  "  It  is  of  little,  use  to 
argue  its  propriety — it  belongs  to  the  domain  of  taste — such 
are  the  feelings  of  mankind."  Seriously.  If  there  are  to 
be  such  demonstrations,  my  taste  would  confine  them  exclu- 
sively to  the  "  delicate  fists  **  as  less  harmful  to  life  and  limb. 
But  why  are  not  propriety  of  conduct,  courtesy  of  manners, 
purity  of  speech,  delicacy,  refinement,  gentleness  and  love 
just  as  becoming  in  one  sex  as  the  other.  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  a  rough,  violent,  passionate,  abusive,  loveless  man- 
ner should  pass  unnoticed  in  man,  but  become  the  subject  of 
severe  criticism  in  woman.  For  one  I  protest  against  the 
"  taste"  and  the  practice.  Ill-manners  in  woman,  are  ill- 
manners  in  man.  Whatever  is  becoming,  attractive,  excel- 
lent and  beautiful  in  woman  is  equally  so  in  man.  Study 
earnestly,  accurately  the  life,  the  deeds,  the  spirit,  the  char- 
acter of  the  perfect  man — "  the  man  Christ  Jesus  " — and  in 
that  immaculate  personage,  you  shall  behold  as  full  a  devel- 
opment of  the  feminine  as  of  the  masculine.  Patience,  ten- 
derness and  delicacy  are  as  needful  to  complete  the  charac- 
ter of  man,  as  firmness,  perseverance  and  moral  courage 
are  to  complete  the*  character  of  woman.  To  attain  the 
stature  of  perfect  men  and  women  should  be  the  chief  labor 
of  all. 

I  come  now  to  "the  first  practical  question"  in  the  arti- 
cle under  review,  which  by  design  has  been  deferred  to  the 
last  in  the  present  work.  This  "first  question"  Bro.  Fair- 
child  has  introduced  as  a  compound  one  "  the  pulpit  and  the 
bar" — I  call  for  a  division,  for  this  reason,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  person,  male  or  female,  is  called  of  heaven,  to  eafcer 
the  "  legal  profession."    The  world  is  none  the  better  for 

V 
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Its  existence,  and  would  be  no  loser  for  its  non-existende. 
This  is  notthe  place  to  prove  nor  discuss  this  question.  Come 
we  then  to  "  the  question"  "  shall  women  occupy  the  put- 
pit  in  common  with  men."  Or,  as  the  Quakers  repudiate 
•"pulpits"  and  others  of  us  occupy  the  common  floor — shall 
the  gospd  ministry  be  as  naturally  open  to  the  female  as  to 
the  male  sex — is  such  a  station  as  rational  an  object  of  effort 
•in  woman  as  in  man.  First,  I  object  to  the  frightening  the 
timid  and  those  *'  more  highly  -endowed  with  nerves"  from 
the  performance  of  duty,  by  proclaiming  the  gospel  ministry 
•a  Ai  learned  profession"  as  distinguishing  it  from  agricultu- 
ral, mechanical  or  any  other  professions.  If  by  "  learned" 
we  are  to  understand  (as  rightfully  we  are)  apt  to  teach — 
<t  workman  that  needeth  ndt  to  be  ashamed — he  that  winneth 
souls  is  wise— called  of  God  as  was  Aaron,  we  accept  the  ap- 
pellation. But  if  by  "  the  learned  profession"  we  are  to 
understand  that  entering  upon  the  work  of  preaching  the 
gospel,  is  conditionated  upon  a  "nine  years  preparatory,  col- 
legiate and  theological  study,"  we  reject  the  phrase. 

Prof.  Fairchild  knows  mil  well  that  the  Apostles  and 
primitive  preachers  belonged  to  no  such  "  learned  profes- 
sion." And  ydt  as  competent  to  their  task  were  they  as  any 
•of  their  "  learned"  successors.  Equally  certain  is  it  that 
two  thirds  of  the  present  pulpit  incumbents  have  "  never 
seen  a  college  or  theological  seminary,"  so, to  speak.  Are 
they  net  in  the  "  Apostolic  succession!"  "  God  forgive  me 
rfbr  begetting  a  .fool"  said  Samuel  Hanson  Cox  to  his  son 
of  Roman  tincture,  who  denied  even  his  father's  right  to  the 
** -learned  profession."  These  words  were  directed  not 
-against  "learning"  but  against  the  exclusiveness  of  a 
** learned"  ministerial  aristocracy  or  cast. 

Hew  truthful  is  the  following  sentiment  adopted  at  the 
recent  Peterboro  (  N.  Y.)  Anti-sectarian  Convention. 

4th.  Resolved,  that  every  rightly  conducted  church  is  a 
simple  and  thorough  democracy;  subject  to  no  other  eccle- 
siastical authority  than  its  own,  ackowledging  the  equal 
right  of  all  its  members  to  exercise  their  respective  gifts  in 
the  worshipping  assembly ;  and  choosing  for  its  pastor  whom 
it  will,  among  the  "ordained"  or  "unordained"  the  "  licen^ 
sed"  or  "unlicensed." 

Why  then  should  the  choice  of  a  pastor  "  or  preacher 
zzever  be  made  from  among  the  sister-hood — for  if  one  choice 
may  be  made,  a  thousand  may  be  made — yet  never  be  made, 
though  among  that  sister-hood  were  found  "  Hulda  the 
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prophetess,  and  Anna,  and  Priscilla  th*  teacher  of  ApoBos* 
and  Phebe  servant  of  the  churoh  of  Ce&chrear  and  the  fear 
daughters  of  Philip  that  did  prophecy*" 

Why  not?  The  Professor  gives  two  general,  and  three 
specific  reasons: — "it  is  improper  and  impossible."  Let  m- 
see.  The  impropriety  consist*  in  this,  it  Is  contrary  to  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  nice— *  sentime*!  which  m  natu- 
ral. It  is  positively  disagreeable  to  botji  sexea  to  see  a  wo* 
man  a  public  character,  the  race  can  never  lose  it."  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  explanation  of  this  "  natural  sear 
timent " — "the  reason  why  we  are  so  made  as  to  dislike  to  see 
a  woman  a  public  character,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  gen- 
eral it  is  impossible  (  from  her  relation  to  the  family  interest) 
that  she  should  be."  And  this  you  call  "  a  natural  senti- 
ment !"  Then  we  have  bat  to  enlighten  the  same,  by  this 
brief  item  of  intelligence,  that  it  is  quite  feasible  (by  tea* 
son  of  **  their  relation  tp  families  "  unborn,  or  dead,  or  never 
to  be  born,  or  past  care,  er  in  the  preferred  care  of  the 
father)  for  a  great  company  of  females  to  become  public 
characters — and  we  have  not  only  a  "re-hearing"  but  a 
"  reversal  of  judgment"  and  "  decision"  in  our  fevor.  For 
observe  the  first  sentiment  was  founded  on  a  supposed  imp 
possibility — this  being  disposed  of,  the  u  sentiment  is  eradi- 
cated." If  it  still  exist  in  the  absence  of  reason,  (as  in  ma* 
ny  it  does,)  the?  is  it  unreasonable,  unnatural,  (  shall  I  say 
wicked?)  purely  the  fruit  of  a  factitious  and  foolish  educa- 
tion. 

That  it  is  not  a  "natural  sentiment"  but  a  prejudice,  i 
argue  from  the  fact  that  the  best  and  wisest  men  and  v?er 
men  in  the  world  have  cast  it  off  as  a  loathsome  thing. 

The  whole  Methodist  sect  as  a  denomination,  advocate 
the  rights  of  female  preachers,  and  in  their  brightest  days- 
a  long  catalogue  of  names  from  the  sister-hood  brilliant  for 
piety,  activity  and  success  adorned  their  "preachers'* list/* 
The  Free  Will  Baptist  denomination  are  in  fevor  of,  audi 
have  their  women  preachers.  This  from  the  first  has  bee* 
true  of  the  Quakers.  The  same  is  true  of  other  sects.  The* 
tempests  of  applause  showered  upon  the  "exquisites  of  the 
stage"  may  indicate  the  «•  sentiment"  out  of  the  churchy 
This  "  positive  disagreeableness  at  seeing  a  woman  a  pubft& 
character"  attaches  then  not  to  men  andwomen  as  sw&  but 
to  "certain  men"  and  "women,  exceptions  to  nature's  genetafc- 
laws,"  of  whom  our  good  Professor  ia  perhaps  "doefe** 
Tfye  inquiry  if  pertinent—^  may  women  exercise  their  gift** 
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*t  all,  out  of  the  circle  parely  private?"    0  yes,  is  the  al- 
most universal  response,  in  the  pSrayer  meeting — in  the  con- 
ference room.    She  may  give  expression  to  her  burning 
thoughts  and  #ffer  to  Heaven  the  orisons  of  her  heart.    It 
should  be  remembered  however  that  this  "  sentiment "  has 
but  recently  obtained  in  many  circles,  especially  among 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalisms.    A  person  by  my  side 
lias  just  acquainted  me  with  this  queer  relic  of  antiquity. 
44  When  in  my  nineteenth  year  I  attended  a  conference 
meeting  in  -a  private  house  in  Western  N«  Y%,  where  a  too- 
man  fell  upon  her  knees  and  prayed.  .  This  singular  occur- 
rence was  considered  so  great  an  outrage  upon  decency  that 
the  leader  of  the  meeting  and  several  others  immediately 
left  the  room,    Hie  excitement  was  so  great  as  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  meeting."    The  late  excellent  Mrs.  John 
Brown  of  New  York  informed  me  that  in  her  early  life  she 
was  present  at  an  evening  conference  meeting  in  Andover, 
{Mass.)  wfen  a  young  Methodist  woman  prayed,  and  that 
the  mortification  of  the  people  would  not  have  been  greater 
had  she  appeared  in  their  midst  in  a  state  of  nudity.    Sure- 
ly it  will  not  be  said  of  &  u  sentiment"  so  unchristian — so 
♦heathenish — that  "**  the  race  can  never  lose  it>"    Beyond  a 
doubt  it  was  much  more  "  positively  disagreeable  to  both  ■ 
sexes"  to  hear  a  woman's  voice  in  the  pnlyer  meeting,  than 
it  now  is  "  to  see  her  a  priblic  character,"    This  progressive 
tendency  of  eur  "  nature"  affords  occasion  of  thankfulness. 
But  behold  a  darker — a  deeper  rooted  "  natural  sentiment." 
In  the  eastern  world  "'  when  the  ladies  appear  in  public, 
they  always  fold  themselves  up  so  closely  in  their  hyhes, 
that,  even  without  their  vets,  one  can  discover  very  little  of 
their  faces.    But  although  they  are  so  closely  wrapped  up 
that  those  who' look  at  them  can  not  see  even  their  hands, 
still  less  their  face,  yet  it  is  deemed  indecent  in  a  man  to  fix 
his  eytfs  on  them;  he  must  let  them  pass  without  seeming  at 
•all  to  observe  them.    When  a  lady  of  distinction  travels  on 
horseback,  she  is  not  only  veiled,  but  has  generally  a  ser- 
vant to  run  or  ride  before  her  to  clear  the  way ;  and  oA 
such  occasions,  the  men  even  in  the  market  places,  always 
turn  their  backs  till  the  women  are  past,  it  being  thought 
the  highest  ill-manners  to  look  at  them."    [See  Encyclope- 
dia, art0e^reil.]    Here  is  a  "  taste"  and  "  sentiment"  suf- 
ficiently ormodox  and  high-toned,  to  sij$  the  most  fastidious. 
Perhaps  "  when  all  other  wrongs  are  redressed,  the  mil- 
lenium  will  come,  even  if  this  matter  should  not  be  mended." 
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"  Those  who  have  undertaken  in  this  reform"  may  "find 
themselves  riding  a  Gilpin  race," 

"  And,  where  they  did  attfrst  get  up 
They  will  again  get  down."  * 

But  when  this  public  sentiment  is  rightedr  so  as  there  shall 
be  (in  rights,  privileges,  and  activities,)  "neither  male  nor 
female,  but  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus,"  then,  it  is  urged  in 
the  form  of  objection,  that  "  woman  is  the  natural  house- 
keeper, her  chief  responsibilities  lie  here,  this  fs  her  sphere. 
The  claims  of  the  household  are  paramount,  all  other  things 
are  secondary."  AH  this  may  be  true,  provided  she  is  not 
called  to  the  discharge  of  some  other  duties,  hi  which  case 
she  may  still  have  charge  of  these  duties,  as  many  New 
England  ministers  do  of  their  farms,  performing  lrttle  or  no 
manual  labor  themselves.  There  is  another  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  or  sharing  in  these  duties — but  then^t  would  be 
so*unbecoming  a  "division  of  labor"  for  a  marto  bend  his 
strong  muscles  over  a  wash  tub,  to  seize  the  broom,  or  gird 
his  loins  with  a  towel,  though  he  might  (does)  perform  all 
these  tasks  with  skill  and  effect.    |Jftiust  not  be  dreamed  of.* 

But  then,  "  the  child  looks  to  its  mother  as  naturally  for 
the  early  guidance  of  its  mind  and  heart  as  for  its  early 
food,  and  it  is  dofng  violence  to  ^ture  to  deprive  it  of  thi 
one  or  the  other."  "  Nature"  isVvirtuous  dame  no  doubt, 
but  whether  our  author  has  not  assigned  to  heV  charge  some 
illegitimates,  may  admit  of  a  doubt.  That  "  the  child  looks 
to"  the  goat  or  the  ** sucking  bottle"  "for  its  early  food* 
as  "  naturally"  as  to  its  mother,  has  been  demonstrated  in 
my  own,  and  in  ten  thousand  other  families.  That  the  child 
looks  to  the  father  as  naturally  for  the  early  guidance  of  its 
mind  and  heart,  as  to  the  mother,  rs  equally  capable  of  de- 
monstration. A  few  weeks  ago  a  stranger  brought  into  the 
neighborhood  a  young  child,  carrying  it  in  his  arms.  He  re- 
quested the  privilege  of  leaving  it  with  a  neighbor  for  a  few 
hours.  Its  mother,  he  said,  died  in  Nova-Scotia.  The 
stranger  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  Mark,  this  child  man- 
ifests a  perfect  indifference  to  all  of  woman  kind,  while  for 
the  male  members  of  the  family  its  attachments  were  strong 

*  The  male  loon  is  partner  to  the  nest  in  the  labo^)f  rocubation. 
Shall  we  learn  the  lesflfc  of  protection  from  "  the  male  goose,"  and 
spurn  the  equally  important  lesson  of  "  bearing  one  another's  burdens" 
from  the  chivalrous  loon. 
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from  the  first — in  their  absence  it  is  uneasy,  moaning  and 
weeping — in  their  presence,  peaceful  and  happy.     I  have 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  above  family — present  three 
women,  two  or  three  children,  and  one  man,  and  the  little 
cast-off  nestling  quietly  in  the  bosom  of  the  man.     Make 
your  own  inferences.    I  make  two  :  the  child  has  evident- 
ly been  placed  among  men.     Like  cause  will   produce  like 
effect.     Call  you  this  "  nature"  ?    It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  all  efforts  to  magnify  maternal  responsibility 
at  the  expense  of  paternal,  are  uncalled  for.     The   family 
should  be  no  more   neglected   by   the   father   than  by  the 
mother.    There  is  an  especial  reason  why  the  father  should 
secure  to  himself  the  highest  reverence  and  purest  affection 
of  his  children.    God  Is  represented  to  them  in  the  endear- 
ing appellation  of  a  Father;  how  sure  are  they  to  transfer 
the  character  of  the  earthly  to  their  heavenly  Father.    Let 
the  visible  father  prove  deficient  in  solicitude,  watchfulness, 
love  and  munificence,  and  how  loveless  will  be  their  con- 
ceptions of  their  invisible  Father.     Will  it  be  said  the  fath- 
er may  follow  his  profession  without  neglecting  the  family 
duties.    So  may  the  mother. 

It  is  further  urged  that  "  woman's  voice  is  pitched  an 
octave  above  that  of  man,  but  not  less  powerful — it  reaches 
not  so  readily  the  ear,  but  more  readily  the  heart/* — the 
very  thing  to  be  attained  by  preaching.  What  a  charming 
preacher  is  here  described.  Lay  your  fingers  on  a  keyed 
instrument  and  see  if  a  pitch  an  octave  above  does  not 
reach  the  most  distant  ear  as  readily  as  an  octave  below.  I 
have  listened  to  many  a"won>an  preacher,"  but  have  never  ex- 

£erienced  any  inconvenience  or  unpleasantness  in  this  respect, 
lastly, "  woman  is  characterized  by  a  predominance  of  sen- 
sibility— her  feelings  are  more  easily  moved."  And  yet  the 
Professor  is  not  sure  "  beyond  a  doubt  that  thought  is  a 
more  valuable  commodity  than  feeling — that  the  intellect  is 
a  more  precious  boon  than  the  heart."  We  will,  therefore, 
*«  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,"  and  regard  this  predomi- 
nance of  sensibility  as  an  invaluable  qualificatiqn  in  a 
preacher.  It  is  his  (her)  irresistible  battery.  "If  you 
wish  me  to  weep — weep  yourself,"  has  been  the  rhetoric 
of  hoary  centuries.  I  have  searched  long,  but  in  vain  for 
Prof.  Bartlett's  "  Whitefield's  unction."  There  is  nothing  in 
Whitefield's  printed  sermons,  to  shake  a  continent  as  with 
the  tread  of  a  giant.  But  when  we  behold  his  vast  "  sensi- 
bility" urging  its  way  like  "  many  waters"  through  his  burn- 
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ing  lips,  uplifted  hands,  and  flooded  eyes,  the  mystery  is 
solved.  Woman  has  an  exuberance  of  this  Christ-like 
qualification.  Let  her  go  forth  then  "  bearing  precious  seed 
— weeping,"  and  she  "  shall  return  again  with  joy  bearing 
her  sheaves  with  her."  'Tis  the  very  influence  needed  to 
shame  our  insensibility,  and  melt  our  iceberg  hearts. 

It  now  remains  to  present  a  brief  outline  of  the  direct 
argument  in  defence   of  woman's  right   to  the  ministerial 
avocation.     The  Bible  is  eminently  a  reasonable  book ;  its 
teachings  are  conformable  with  consistency.    It  is  reasona- 
ble and  consistent  for  the  capable — those  who  have  light — 
the  qualified,  to  instruct  the  ignorant — to  impart  of  their 
light  to  the  unenlightened,  and  not  "  to  hide   it  under  a 
bushel."     Reason   asks  but  one  question  in  the  presence  of 
the  qualified,  "  is  there  a  necessity  ?"     She  knows  nothing 
of  "  emergencies" — the  authority  of  necessity  is   infinitely 
superior.     A  woman  qualified,  finds  herself  (or  places  her- 
self, if  you  please)  in  the  presence  of  a  necessitous  congre- 
gation— to-day — to-morrow — next  day— and  all  her  days. 
What  now  is   the  voice   of  reason  ?    "  Tools  for  those  who 
can  use  them99     Does  she  refuse  to  stretch  forth  her  hand 
to  the  heavenly  task — then  is  she  a  traitor  to  human  neces- 
sity, and  no  woman.     A  beautiful  illustration  of  conformity 
to  the  voice  of  reason  in  the  presence  of  necessity  have  we 
in  the  wife  of  our  brother  Wm.  H.  Evarts,  of  the  West  In- 
dia Mission ;  who  in  the  absence — sickness — exhaustion — 
or  other  duties  of  her  husband,  immediately  takes  his  place 
in  the  pulpit,  to  the  great  gratification  of  her  numerous  au- 
ditory.    Should  we  find  an  isolated  text  that  on  the  face  of  it 
appeared  to  prohibit  this  highly  reasonable  course,  we  should 
feel  bound  to  give  it  a  place  among  those   sayings  of  Paul, 
u  in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood" — or  that 
the  writer  "  spoke  not  by  commandment  from  the  Lord" — or 
what  is  more  plausible,  to  be  confined  to  the  immediate  time 
of  its  utterance,  like  the  commendation  of  unmarried  life, 
"  for  present  distress."    So  long  had  the  Corinthian  women 
been  regarded — and  treated  as  inferiors,  so  long  trampled 
under  foot  that  they  were  disqualified  for  public  teachers. 
Then  let  them  "  keep  silence,"  for  who  wishes  to  hear  a  wo- 
man or  man  either,  that  has  naught  to  communicate   but 
"  prattling,"  (one  of  the  definitions  of  the  word  "  to  speak" 
in  Cor.  14)     But  now  women  marry,  and  women   may 
preach,  (being  qualified.) 
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That  females  did  preach  in  {he  Apostle's  days,  and  that 
this  practice  was  pleasing  to  God,  I  infer  from  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  In  1  Cor.  xi,  Paul  refers  to  the  practice  of  woman's 
praying  and  prophesying,  in  a  manner  that  clearly  shows  it 
to  have  been  a  common  custom.  To  affirm,  (as  does  Thom- 
as Scott,)  that  Paul  is  here  only  insisting  that  an  unlawful 
practice  shall  be  performed  in  a  decent  manner,  without 
expressing  disapprobation  of  the  practice,  is  so  anti-Pauline 
as  to  need  no  refutation. 

2.  Of  Anna  the  prophetess  it  is  positively  affirmed  that 
she  was  a  public  speaker,  (Luke  ii,  37,  38.)  Nor  is  there 
any  evidence  that  this,  or  the  case  of  Philip's  "  four  daugh- 
ters that  did  prophesy"  were  "  under  special  inspiration." 
How  did  it  appear  that  these  women  were  prophetesses,  if 
to  speak  in  public  were  a  "  confusion'' — and  if  the  spirits  of 
the  prophets  are  so  subject  to  the  prophets  that  they  must 
needs  never  open  their  mouths  ? 

3.  The  promises  of  the  Spirit's  effusion,  in  Joel  ii,  and 
Acts  ii,  are  rightfully  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  whole 
church.  But  mark  the  fruits  of  that  "outpouring;"  "and 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy"  And  on  my 
servants  and  on  my  hand-maidens,  I  will  pour  out  in  those 
days  of  my  Spirit,  and  they  shall  prophesy."  To  "  pro- 
phecy" is  to  preach  the  gospel;  (see  11th  verse,)"  we  do  hear 
them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God." 
"  Desire  rather  that  ye  may  prophesy — he  that  prophesyeth 
speaketh  unto  men  to  edification  and  exhortation  and  com- 
fort— he  that  prophesyeth,  edifieth  the  church.  But  if  all 
prophesy,  and  there  come  in  one  that  belie veth  not,  he  is 
convinced  of  all,  and  thus  are  the  secrets  of  his  heart  made 
manifest,  and  so  falling  down  on  his  face,  he  will  worship 
God  and  report  that  God  is  in  you  of  'a  truth."  1  Cor.  xi  v. 

And  Judas  and  Silas,  being  prophets,  fexhorted  the  brethren 
with  many  words  and  comforted  them."  Acts  xv,  32.  Thus 
may  the  sisterhood,  by  "  divine  right"  claim  access  to  the 
ministry.  And  their  claim  is  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of 
multitudes  of  their  primitive  sisters,  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  No  text  of  "  doubtful  interpretation"  should  be  al- 
lowed to  set  aside  palpable  Bible  record.  In  other  words, 
we  are  not  to  interpret  our  knowledge  in  the  light  of  our 
ignorance.  Our  ignorance  of  one  text  is  never  to*  control 
our  knowledge  of  many  tex!ts.  The  rights  of  woman  are 
from  God.    No  human  power  <&n  bequeath  nor  abridge  her 
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right  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  It  is  a  right  that  outstrips  all  logical  deductions- 
it  addresses  itself  to  our  every  perception,  can  gain  nothing 
from  analogy  and  borrow  nothing  from  illustration,  compari- 
son can  not  aid  in  its  developement,  and  similes  can  not 
make  it  more  clear  to  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  same,  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever. 

As  this  article  is  already  extended  beyond  the  original  de- 
sign, several  topics  in  the  work  under  review,  which  I  had 
designed  to  notice,  must  be  passed  by.  No  attempt  at  orig- 
inality has  been  made,  but  I  have  gathered  up  thoughts  with 
equal  freeness  from  the  labors  of  others,  as  from  my  own 
reflections.  To  E.  P.  Hulburt,  of  N.  Yj,  and  to  Saml.  J. 
May,  of  Syracuse,  a  special  acknowledgment  is  due. 
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ARTICLE  XIV. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  SLAVERY. 

BY  REV.  WM.  B.  BROWN, 

OF  SANDUSKY  CITY. 

It  is  said  that  every  age  has  its  hobby.  The  hobby  of  the 
present  age  is  slavery.  No  other  subject  is  so  hackney- 
ed as  this.  It  is  the  theme  of  remark  and  the  bone  of 
contention  every  where,  and  continually.  While  some 
are  ever  struggling  to  keep  it  out  of  sight,  others  are 
perpetually  thrusting  it  into  view  ;  and  there  is  no  place 
where  it  is  not.  It  stands  in  the  senate-chamber  and  be- 
fore the  altar;  it  meets,  you  in  the  highway  and  follows 
you  to  the  domestic  circle ;  it  intrudes  itself  upon  your 
hours  of  business  and  haunts  you  amid  the  slumbers  of 
the  night.  There  are  no  periodicals  so  trifling  or  so 
grave,  no  books  so  superficial  or  profound,  no  gatherings 
so  literary  or  so  vulgar,  no  institutions  so  sacred  or  pro- 
fane as  to  exclude  this  "  vexed  question."  It  has  become 
an  old  story,  and  most  persons  dread  to  encounter  it; 
and  were  such  a  thing  possible  they  would  doubtless  for 
a  time,  at  least,  banish  it  from  view.  In  some  circum- 
stances it  might  have  been  a  suitable  theme  for  elegant 
writing  and  for  literary  display :  but  now  it  is  too  vulgar, 
too  matter  of  fact,  too  common  place. 

But  notwithstanding  all,  it  is  to  be  made  in  one  of  its 
aspects  the  burden  of  this  article,  and  we  beg  to  be  heard 
this  once  before  we  are  condemned  for  our  presumption 
in  the  choice  of  a  subject.    If  we  can  not  promise  a  lit- 

I* 
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erary  treat,  we  do  promise  to  utter  important  truths,  and 
truths  that  ought  to  bring  the  professedly  religious  and 
anti-slavery  part  of  our  population  to  a  solemn  pause* 
We  do  not  promise  to  entrance  the  mind  by  an  array 
of  new,  beautiful  and  brilliant  thoughts,  and  glowing  de- 
scription ;  for  we  have  another  work  to  accomplish,  more 
serious  and  more  rational.  It  is  to  state  truths  new  and 
old,  clearly  and  strongly,  and  to  make  them  so  bear  up- 
on a  single  point  as  that  duty  in  that  direction  should  be 
no  longer  doubtful,  and  the  point  referred  to  is  one  of  no 
common  interest.  At  this  day,  as  it  respects  the  church  of 
our  land,  it  is  the  question  of  questions. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  our  principal  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizations, and  leading  religious  institutions,  are  charged 
with  being  so  connected  with  the  sin  of  slavery  as  to  have  be- 
come unworthy  of  our  confidence;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  those 
who  act  from  high  Christian  principle  and  enlightened  views, 
can  not  consistently  co-operate  with  them.  These  charges 
are  brought,  not  by  the  enemies  of  religion  alone,  but  by 
many  of  its  truest  friends ;  not  only  by  enthusiasts  and 
those  who  make  this  a  mere  pretext  for  stabbing  the  church, 
but  by  sober-minded,  honest,  reflecting,  devoted  Christians. 
Indeed,  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  thousands  is  every 
day  becoming  stronger  and  stronger,  that  these  institutions 
ought  not  to  be  practically  sustained  while  their  present  po- 
sition on  the  subject  of  slavery  is  continued ;  and  these  too, 
are  persons  who  have  long  looked  upon  these  institutions 
with  the  spirit  of  veneration  not  to  say  idolatry.  They 
have  not  been  led  by  their  prejudices  to  think  and  feel  thus, 
but  against  their  prejudices.  Some  have  already  withdrawn 
such  co-operation  and  many  others  doubtless  will.  Do  they 
act  wisely  or  not  ?  This  is  surely  an  important  question* 
If  they  have  not  good  grounds  for  thinking,  feeling  and 
acting  as  they  do,  the  fact  ought  to  be  known ;  and  if  they 
have  it  should  be  known  also.  The  good  of  the  wTorld,  the 
glory  of  God,  requires  that  the  truth  should  be  spoken.  If 
these  Institutions  are  not  guilty  they  have  been  greatly  in- 
jured, if  they  are  they  are  great  injuries. 

In  the  present  article  v^e  shall  take  the  position  that  they 
are  guilty,  and  that  enlightened  Christians  ought  not  to  co- 
operate with  them.  This  is  the  unpopular  side  of  the 
question ;  and  the  side  that  no  one  could  be  justifiable  ia 
taking  without  having,  after  the  most  prayerful  considera- 
tion, the  deepest  conviction  that  truth  and  justice. demand^ 
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ed  it.  In  the  light  of  that  solemn  declaration,  "  Every  t 
one  of  us  shall  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God,"  we 
dare  not  take  the  other  side,  and  we  feel  bound  to  take  this. 
With  that  truth  before  us,  when  we  see  a  worldly  and  tem- 
porizing spirit  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  our  spiritual 
Zion  ;  when  we  see  religious  institutions,  and  Institutions 
which  combine  immense  learning,  wealth  and  far-reaching 
influence,  and  who  give  a  tone,  character  and  direction  to 
the  operations  of  the  whole  church,  bowing  down  to  a  cor- 
rupt public  sentiment,  and  taking  special  pains  to  shape 
their  entire  course  so  as  to  accommodate  immense  systems 
of  wickedness ;  when  we  see  this  course  pursued  with  cool 
and  studied  deliberation  year  after  year,  and  hear  nearly  all 
the  people  saying,  amen;  when  the  few  who  do  not  say 
amen  are  treated  with  cold  suspicion,  and  often  as  the  ene- 
mies of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  when  the  right  of  calling  these 
organizations  to  an  account  or  even  of  withdrawing  from 
them  is  denied,  thus  evincing  that  the  spirit  of  monopoly 
not  to.  say  of  popery  holds  dominion  there  ;  when  we  see 
all  this,  our  duty  is  plain.  God  and  humanity  require  us  to 
speak  ;  yet  would  we  speak  with  kindness,  and  caution,  and 
candor.  We  would  not  deal  in  generalities  or  wholesale  de- 
nunciations, but  would  state  facts  precisely  as  they  are,  and 
as  most  know  them  to  be,  and  then  draw  our  deductions 
from  them. 

With  respect  to  most  of  these  organizations  there  are 
several  reasons  on  account  of  which  we  find  it  difficult  to 
stand  connected  with,  or  to  co-operate  with  them.  They, 
with  their  complicated  machinery  seem  so  unlike  thosa  in- 
stitutions, in  their  simplicity,  which  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
established ;  they  stand  directly  in  the  way  of  promoting 
the  work  of  general  reform,  for  these  institutions  never  do, 
and  never  can  give  their  influence  in  favor  of  an  unpopular 
movement  until  it  is  mainly  carried  in  the  community,  and 
all  reform  is  at  first  unpopular;  then  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  all  large  bodies  of  men  to  corruption,  and  when 
they  become  corrupt  it  is  almost'  impossible  to  reform  them, 
or  to  prevent  their  doing  immense  mischief.  But  these  are 
not  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  novV  proposed  to  urge  objec- 
tions. We  shall  'speak  alone,  or  mainly  of  the  relations 
they  sustain  to  the  sin  of  slavery,  and  show  that  while  this 
connection  continues  we  can  not  consistently  co-operate 
with  them. 
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But  lest  our  true  position  should  be  misunderstood,  it  is 
important  here,  once  for  all,  to  state  in  their  favorf  that  we 
believe  they  were  originally  formed  by  godly  men  and  with 
the  purest  of  motives ;  that  they  have  already  accomplished 
in  the  world  immense  good ;  that  still  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  true  piety  acting  in  connection  with  them ;  that  in  many 
points  of  view  their  influence  is  still  excellent,  and  their 
usefulness  great ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
past  hope  of  reform ;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  while 
they  maintain  their  present  connection  with  slavery,  we 
can  not  consistently,  as  enlightened  Christians,  while  acting 
from  high  moral  and  religious  principle,  give  them  our  coun- 
tenance and  support 

The  argument  which  this  article  is  intended  to  develop,  is 
embodied  in  the  following  propositions  or  resolutions : 

I.  That  American  slavery,  and  consequently  slave-hold- 
ing, in  the  light  of  this  day  is  enormous  and  unmingled 
wickedness,  and  can  no  more  be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  than  heaven  can  be  reconciled  with  hell ;  they 
are  direct  opposites,  and  to  give  countenance  to  one  is  to 
oppose  the  other. 

II.  That  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  and  religious  or- 
ganizations of  our  own  land,  including  those  churches  and 
organizations  which  admit  slave-holders  to  their  commun- 
ion, together  with  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  American  Tract  and  Bible  Societies,  the  American 
Sabbath  School  Union,  and  perhaps  some  others,  are  exert- 
ing in  different  ways  a  direct,  powerful  and  studied  influence 
to  harmonize  slave-holding  with  their  respective  enterprises; 
they  are  giving  countenance  to  the  system  and  are  parta- 
kers of  its  guilt. 

III.  That  those  who  assent  to  the  above  propositions  are 
bound,  as  men  of  principle,  as  Christians,  and  for  the  good 
of  till  concerned  to  withhold  co-eperation  with  these  insti- 
tutions till  this  unholy  compromise  is  broken  up. 

The  first  of  these  propositions,  it  will  be  seen,  relates  to 
the  intrinsic  sinfulness  of  slavery.  In  remarking  upon  it, 
much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  expression  in  the  light 
of  the  present  day.  The  degree  of  guilt  which  attaches  to 
this,  as  to  all  other  sins,  is  graduated  by  the  amount  of 
light  which  may  have  been  elicited  in  relation  to  it  The 
time  has  been  when  the  sin  of  slave-holding  was  immeasu- 
rably less  than  it  now  is.    It  is  urged  by  some,  and  with 
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the  show  of  reason  that  the  Jime  has  been  when  slave-hold- 
ing did  not  necessarijy  imply  sin.  Before  sin  can  be  affirm- 
ed as  a  necessary  accompanyment  of  slavery,  the  idea  of 
the  inherent  right  of  self-ovmership  must  be  developed  in 
the  mind.  Without  that  idea  it  is  impossible  to  declare  sla- 
very to  be  in  its  essential  nature  sinful.  Now,  we  are  told 
that  the  time  has  been  when  this  idea  was  not  developed 
— when  not  a  single  individual  upon  the  whole  earth  was 
in  possession  of  it.  The  Bible  itself  as  understood  by  those 
who  held  it,  did  not  reveal  the  inherent  right  of  self-own- 
ership. If  the  grand  truths  and  principles  which  it  announ- 
ced, in  their  logical  deductions  involved  this,  those  de- 
ductions were  not  drawn,  and  this  conclusion  was  not 
«een.  Nor  was  it  necessarily  the  fault  of  men  that  they 
were  ignorant.  The  abuses  of  slavery  they  could  under- 
stand ;  but  that  the  fundamental  element  of  the  system,  the 
relation  itself  was  sinful,  they  could  not  know  unless  God 
should  assert  it  in  positive  and  .unmistakable  terms,  terms 
at  the  time  and  to  those  addressed  unmistakable,  or  unless 
it  should  be  developed  in  their  minds  by  a  series  of  disci- 
pline, experience  and  reflections  through  which  they' had 
passed.  Now  it  is  claimed,  or  at  least  might  be,  that  the 
time  has  been  when  neither  of  these  conditions  existed.  If 
some  portions  of  the  Bible  seemed  to  condemn  slavery, 
others  appeared  to  countenance  it. 

It  is  true  that  our  Savior  gave  us  the  golden  rule,  saying, 
"  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
you,"  and  this  rule  as  we  view  it  condemns  the  vital  element 
of  slavery  ;  but  as  it  was  understood  when  first  announced, 
it  struck  only  at  its  abuses;  it  taught  masters  not  to  give 
liberty  to  their  slaves,  but  simply  to  treat  them  as  they 
would  wish  to  be  treated  were  they  slaves  themselves.  In 
that  day  nothing  had  occurred  to  develop  in  the  minds  of 
men  the  inherent  and  fundamental  rights  of  humanity,  and 
they  were  not  developed.  In  such  an  age  the  inherent 
right  of  self-ownership  was  not  recognized,  and  perhaps  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  those  who  then  lived  that  they  were 
Ignorant. 

Now  let  all  this,  and  surely  no  one  will  claim  more,  be 
granted,  and  what  follows?  We  answer  nothing  by 
which  slavery  can  be  justified  in  our  day,  unless  it  can 
be  made  out  that  the  idea  of  the  inherent  right  of  self- 
ownership  is  not  yet  developed.  If  this  could  be  shown, 
slavery  in  its  moral  aspects  might  be  a  very  different 
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thing  from  what  we  now  regard  it.  It  might  stand  where 
persecution  for  conscience's  sake  stood,  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  before  the  idea  of  the  inherent  right  of  conscience 
in  matters  of  religious  faith  was  developed.  Then  per- 
secution in  its  sternest  forms  may  have  been  a  less  crime 
than  it  now  is,  even  in  its  mildest  features ;  and  per- 
haps there  were  cases  when  it  was  no  sin  at  all.  So  when 
the  right  of  self-ownership  was  not  recognized  as  inherent, 
(if  there  ever  was  such  a  time,)  slavery  was  one  thing,  but 
now  in  the  light  of  that  great  truth  it  is  a  very  different 
thing.  In  those  days  of  ignorance  God  may  have  winked 
at  it,  but  now  he  demands  repentance. 

We  think  no  one  in  our  day  will  deny  man's  inherent 
right  to  himself,  except  as  that  right  is  forfeited  by  crime* 
It  is  one  of  the  great  truths  of  reason,  which  when  once  de- 
veloped the  mind  knows  absolutely ;  when  once  apprehend- 
ed by  the  world  can  never  be  lost  again.  Whatever  may 
have  been  true  in  past  ages,  or  may  still  be  true  in  some 
countries,  every  American  has  this  idea  as  fully  revealed  as 
are  the  ideas  of  the  existence  of  space,  of  duration,  or  of 
bis  own  existence.  If  there  are  any  exceptions  it  is  be* 
cause  they  are  willfully  blind,  (and  such  blindness  does  not 
lessen  responsibility  and  guilt,)  or,  because  they  are  senri- 
idiotic.  This  is  not  a  truth  that  we  arrive  at  by  a  course  of 
intricate  reasoning ;  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  first  truths, 
which,  the  moment  they  are  announced,  and  the  statement 
is  understood,  are  seen  and  known  to  be  true.  It  is  a  troth, 
which,  in  our  day  no  one  will  deny,  and  which  many  th*k 
has  always  been  known. 

Now  let  us  proceed  a  step  further.  This  truth— the  in- 
herent Tight  of  self-ownership — is  not  only  seen  to  be  &  truth, 
but  it  is  by  far  the  most  fundamental  and  important  troth 
appertaining  to  man  in  his  relations  to  his  fellow  man.  It  is 
the  central  pivot  on  which  all  the  others  turn ;  the  inner  fort 
to  Which  all  the  others  m  the  extremity  of  danger  flee,  and  are 
defended.  Strike  down  this  truth  and  man  has  nothing  left. 
If  you  deny  him  the  right  of  self-ownership,  he  can  have  no 
rights  whatever.  His  case  is  helpless,  hopeless,  intolera- 
ble. Grant  him  this  right  and  he  need  scarcely  ask  for 
more  ;  *'  he  has  all  and  abounds."  There  flows  from"  this, 
by  stem  necessity,  the  right  of  contract,  the  right  of  prop- 
erty, the  right  of  domestic  relationship,  the  right  of  con- 
science, and  the  right  to  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  man 
and  a  brother. 
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The  grand  inference  for  which  we  are  now  prepared,  is, 
that  whoever  disregards,  or  tramples  upon  this  inherent 
right  of  self-ownership,  commits  the  highest  crime  against 
his  fellow  mortal  that  he  is  capable  of  committing.  If  that 
right  is  more  sacred,  and  more  important  than  all  others,  then 
to  violate  it  is  the  greatest  possible  crime.  Indeed  it  in- 
volves within  itself  every  species  and  degree  of  wickedness 
which  was  ev^r  committed  by  one  man  against  another, 
unless  murder  be  an  exception.  It  involves  fraud,  extor- 
tion, stealing,  robbery,  injustice  and  cruelty  in  every  form, 
and  in  the  superlative  degree. 

What  now  is  slave-holding  ?  It  is  the  practical  denial 
and  contempt  of  this  right.  It  makes  man  a  mere  thing, 
an  article  of  hierchandize.  It  is  therefore  '*  the  vilest  sys- 
tem that  ever  the  sun  shone  upon,"  "  the  sum  of  all  vifia- 
nies."  In  point  of  guilt  and  meanness,  common  stealing 
and  robbery  bear  no  comparison.  With  the  great  principle, 
man's  inherent  right  to  himself  distinctly  in  view,  we  speak 
calmly,  and  wisely,  and  correctly,  when  we  pronounce 
the  inmates  of  our  penitentiaries  to  be,  asv  a  class,  gentle- 
men, benefactors  to  the  world,  and  almost  saints  before 
God,  in  comparison  with  the  great  mass  of  slave-holders  at 
the  south,  and  many  of  their  abettors  at  the  north. 

We  repeat  then  the  position  with  which  we  started, 
namely  that  slaveholding  in  the  light  of  the  present  day,  is 
enormous  and  unmingled  wickedness  and  can  no  more  be 
reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  than  heaven  can  be 
reconciled  with  hell ;  they  are  direct  opposites,  and  to  coun- 
tenance one  is  to  oppose  the  other.  If  slave-holding  in  the 
ligat  of  this  day  may  be-  reconciled  with  the  gospel,  then 
there  is  no  sin  in  the  universe  that  can  not ;  and  ifv  to  coun- 
tenance slaveholding  is  not  to  oppose  the  gospel,  then  man 
is  incapable  of  opposing  it.  And  if  giving  it  countenance, 
is  opposing  the  gospel  at  all,  it  is  opposing  it  in  its  applica- 
tion to  ihe  rights  of  man  entirely ;  for  slavery  is  at  war  with 
all  those  rights.  Besides,  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  like  the 
spirit  of  the  law  is  one,  is  a  unit,  and  we  can  not  partly  op- 
pose it  and  partly  sustain  it  at  the  same  time.  We  may  ap- 
pear to  do  this  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  not  so  in  the  sight 
of  God.  "  We  are  for  Christ  or  against  him."  "  He  that  is 
guilty  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all."  "  We  can  not  serve 
God  and  mammon" — God  and  slavery. 

This  part  of  our  subject  has  been  dwelt  upon  thus  long, 
because  we  have  always  noticed  that  those  who  attempt  to 
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justify  our  ecelesiastical  bodies,  and  other  religious  institu- 
tions in  their  relations  to  slavery,  have  invariably  attempt- 
ed this  by  really  justifying  slavery  itself.  They  may,  and  com- 
monly do  admit  in  general  terms  that  slavery  is  a  great  sin, 
but  the  moment  you  press  them  on  this  point,  they  will 
turn  and  tell  you  that  slavery  is  not  so  great  a  sin  asjt  might 
be,  that  the  people  are  ignorant,  that  the  system  was  entail- 
ed upon  them  by  their  fathers,  that  it  is  hard  to  ask  them 
to  give  up  their  property  without  compensation,  that  there 
are  many  good  Christian. slave-holders  at  the  south,  that  the 
slaves  are  better  off  in  bondage  than  they  would  be  if  free, 
that  if  you  let  them  loose  they  would  cut  the  throats  of 
their  masters,  and  all  this.  Now  if  these  excuses  mean 
anything,  they  are  an  attempted  justification  of  slavery. 
But  if  our  positions  thus  far  have  been  sustained,  they  are  bas- 
ed in  delusion  and  falsehood — slavery  is  an  unmitigated  sin, 
which  neither  deserves  nor  can  have  any  apology.  Yet  if 
all  this  be  true,  those  organizations  can  not  be  justified,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  even  for  a  moment.  Indeed  this,  by 
those  who  attempt  their  justification  is  felt  to  be  true,  hence 
their  arguments  for  slavery ;  hence  too,  the  necessity  of 
setting  this  matter  in  its  true  light  before  we  proceed  further. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  proposition,  which  is,  tha<J 
the  principal,  popular  religious  organizations  of  our  land",  era- 
bracing  those  churches  and  organizations  which  admit  slave- 
holders to  their  communion,  together  with  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  the  American  Bible  and  Tract  Soci- 
eties, the  American  S.  S.  Union,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
are  exerting  in  different  ways  a  direct,  studied  and  power- 
ful influence  to  harmonize  their  respective  enterprizes  with 
slave-holding ;  they  give  countenance  to  the  system  and  are 
partakers  of  its  guilt. 

These  are  grave  charges,  and  in   considering   them   we 
shall  not  labor  to  make  out  a  case,  but  shall  speak  of  such 
*  facts  as  are  within  the  reach  of  all  and  generally  before  the 
community. 

There  are  three  questions  in  this  connection  to  be  propos- 
ed and  answered.  1.  What  position  ought  they  to  occu- 
py ?  2.  What  position  do  they  in  fact  occupy  ?  3.  Does 
this  position  imply  countenance  of  the  sin  and  participation 
in  its  guilt. 

What  position  ought  these  Institutions  to  occupy  in  their 
relations  to  slavery  I. 
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•  We  answer,  not  one  of  neutrality.  This  is  the  position 
they  have  labored  hard  to  sustain,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances they  can  not  be  neutral,  and  if  they  could  they 
have  no  right  to  be  so.  These  Institutions  incorporate 
within  themselves  the  principal  part  of  the  professed  Chris- 
tianity of  our  country,  and  exert  the  great  portion  of 
so-cal!ed»religious  influence.  Now,  we  ask,  with  such  migh- 
ty power  in  their  hands,  when  they  see  one  sixth  part  of 
our  countrymen  held  in  the  cruel  grasp  of  slavery ;  when 
they  see  this  hell-born  institution  exerting  a  powerful  and 
successful  influence  to  corrupt  both  church  and  state ;  when 
they  see  that  the  question  of  liberty  and  slavery  has  become 
the  great  question  of  the  age,  a  question  that  is  pressing  it- 
self upon  their  notice,  and  staring  them  in  the  face  at  every 
turn ;  when  they  have  reason  to  know  that  their  indiffer- 
ence and  attempted  neutrality  is  understood  to  be  a  sanction 
of  the  system,  is  bringing  reproach  upon  the  religion  of 
Christ, andjdriving  thousandsinto  infidelity ;  when  they  know 
it  is  encouraging,  if  indeed  it  is  not  intended  to  encourage, 
the  slave-holder  in  his  crimes,  while  it  is  leaving  his  helpless 
victim  uncared  for;  when  they  know  that  the  power  is  in 
their  hands  by  which  they  might  bring  this  curse  to  a 
speedy  termination  if  they  would  employ  it ;  when  they 
may  know  that  to  exert  this  power  would  bring  untold  joy  to 
hundreds  of  millions,  while  it  would  cause  sadness  to  none 
but  tyrants  and  their  minions ;  when  they  know  all  this,  and 
much  more,  have  they  a  right  to  be  neutral  ?  nay,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  be  neutral  ? 

The  great  plea  for  neutrality  has  ever  been,  we  must  not 
turn  aside  from  our  appropriate  work.  But  what  is  their 
appropriate  work,  except  to  destroy  sin,  to  promote  holi- 
ness, to  bless  mankind  ?  ■  When  they  depart  from  such  labors 
have  they  not  already  abandoned  their  appropriate  work 
and  joined  hands  with  the  wicked?  If  it  be  said  that  there 
is  something  else  to  be  done  in  the  world  besides  warring 
with  slavery,  we  grant  it ;  but,  if  it  is  claimed  that  slavery 
does  not  lie  within  the  natural  province  of  these  institutions, 
we  deny  it.  What,  let  it  be  asked,  are  they  doing  so  im- 
portant and  so  peculiar,  that  none  of  them  can  lift  a  finger 
"  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free," 
without  stepping  aside  from  their  proper  work?  One  is 
promoting  the  cause  of  missions  abroad ;  but  have  we  not 
three  millions  of  Christian-made  heathen  at  home  to  be  con- 
verted ?     And  would  it  be  departing  from  the  missionary 
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work  to  give  them  a  single  look  of  sympathy,  or  intimate 
that  they  need  the  gospel  T  Another  is  engaged  in  the 
work  of  missions  at  home.  Is  this  too,  inconsistent  with 
doing  any  thing  for  the  slave?  Is  he  outside  the  pale  of 
foreign  missions  and  of  home  missions,  both?  Another  so- 
ciety is  promoting  the  tract  cause.  And  may  this  society 
without  leaving  its  proper  work,  write  tracts  against  every 
sin  in  the  universe  but  that  of  slavery?  Another  society  is 
promoting  the  Bible  cause;  and  do  the  slaves  need  no 
Bibles?  Another  is  engaged  in  the  Sabbath-school  enter- 
prize  ;  but  does  the  poor  slave  need  no  instruction  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  slavery  lies  directly  within  the  field,  and  al- 
most within  its  very  centre,  which  every  one  of  these  or- 
ganizations professes  to  cultivate;  and  so  far  from  going  out 
of  their  way  to  notice  it,  they  are  going  almost  infinitely 
out  of  their  way  even  to  the  very  borders  of  infidelity  to 
get  around  it.  Three  millions  of  crushed  bondmen  clank 
their  chains  before  the  doors  of  these  several  institutions* 
and  beg  for  help;  theirs  is  the  eloquence  of  solemn,  agoniz- 
ing, heart-broken  silence,  for  they  dare  not  speak  a  word. 
It  is  a  plea  for  themselves  and  their  children ;  it  is  a  plea 
for  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  they  plead  in  the  name  of 
God  and  humanity;  but  what  answer  do  they  obtain. 
They  are  turned  away  with  the  cold  reply,  Your  cause  does 
not  come  within  the  circle  of  our  labors.  There  is  no  sense, 
nor  truth,  nor  honesty,  in  that  reply.  It  is  a  mere  excuse 
gotten  up  in  the  absence  of  any  thing  better,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  self-defense.  It  is  a  miserable  defense.  It  is  worse 
than  nothing ;  for  besides  being  cold  as  an  ice-berg,  it  is 
false  as  error.  It  were  far  better,  like  the  Priest  and  the 
Levite,  leaving  the  poor  slave  half  dead,  to  go  on  the  other 
side  without  speaking  a  word.  * 

But  grant  for  a  moment  that  these  institutions  are  neutral 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  what  follows?  We  reply, 
their  very  neutrality  is  proof  conclusive  t>f  their  guilt.  If 
they  may  be  neutral  in  relation  to  this  sin  they  may  be  ift 
respect  to  all  others.  It  is  their  condemnation  that  they  <lo 
nothing  where  they  ought  to  do  much.  In  the  day  of  judg* 
ment  will  it  not  be  said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  imt& 
one  of  these  my  brethren  ye  did  it  not  unto  me."  Tine 
conclusion  to  which  we  arrive,  is,  that  these  institutions  are 
bound  to  exert  a  direct,  powerful,  and  Uncompromising  ia* 
fluence  against  slavery  wnerever  they  meet  it.  We  do  not 
demand  more  ;  yet  if,  like  David  when  he  slew  Goliah,  they 
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should  occasionally  step  a  little  out  of  their  natural  path  to 
destroy  an  enemy  that  is  boldly  defying  the  army  of  the 
living  God,  who  would  blame  them  ?  At  least  let  them  not 
attempt  to  be  neutral ;  for  this,  besides  the  wickedness  it  in- 
volves, is  cruel  as  the  grave. 

"  'Tis  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all."  So  much  for  the 
position  they  ought  to  occupy. 
Oiir  next  inquiry  is,  what  position  do  they  in  fact  occupy? 
We  answer  at  once,  it  is  a  position  in  which  they  con- 
stantly and  powerfully  uphold  the  system  of  slavery  •  they 
constitute  its  stong  bulwark  of  defense.  They  Ure  the  house 
of  refuge  to  which  it  flees  for  safety,  the  brazen  altar  on 
which  it  hangs  for  protection ;  and  it  has  found  in  them  a 
protection  thus  far  which  has  been  unfailing.  Now  for  the 
proof. 

These  institutions  have  not  only  refused  to  advance  of 
themselves,  and  freely,  in  the  work  of  opposing  slavery,  but 
how  have  they  generally  treated  those,  who  in  Christian 
faithfulness,  have  endeavored,  in  the  form  of  memorial,  re- 
monstrance, petition  and  resolution,  to  bring  the  subject  be- 
fore them  for  consideration  ?    As  a  general  rule  such  per- 
sons have  been  regarded  as  intruders,  and  treated  with  cold- 
ness.     Their  counsel   has   not  been   received,  much  less 
sought,  and  they  have  generally  been  made  to  feel  that  their 
presence  was  not  desired.     Petitions  on  the  subject  have 
not  only  not  been  granted,  but  often  they  have  not  been  ad- 
mitted, and  when  they  have  found  admittance  it  was  only 
to  be  hurried  upon  the  table  as  soon  as  possible.    If  discus- 
,  sions  have  at  times  come  up,  it  has  been  to  the  great  and 
manifest  annoyance  of  the  majority,  and  they  have  generally 
been  choked  down  as  soon  as  possible.   Every  species  of  wire- 
working  which  talent,  skill,  experience  and  ingenuity  could 
invent,  has  been  employed  to  keep  this  subject  outside  the 
door,  and  when  they  have  been  successful,  the  highest  pos- 
sible satisfaction  has  been  manifested.     In  the  appointment 
of  officers  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  secure  those 
who  would  not  commit  these  institutions  in  favor  of  liberty 
and  against  slavery.    That  one  is  a  slaveholder  is  generally 
no  objection,  but  he  must  not  upon  any  account  be  a  decided 
and  avowed  abolitionist.    The  appeals  of  slavery  are  listened 
to  when  those  of  liberty  are  rejected.    The  threats  of  slav- 
ery produce  fear  and  counter-movement,  while  those  of  lib- 
erty pass  uncared  for.    More  is  done  to  cover  up  and  con- 
ceal than  to  exposethe  wickedness  of  slavery.     While  every 
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effort  is  made  to  show  up  the  errors  and  fanaticism  of  the 
anti-slavery  man  nothing  is  left  unsaid  by  which  the  slave- 
holder could  be  screened.  If  these  institutions  have  made 
any  progress  it  has  been  forced  out  of  them  by  an  advancing 
public  sentiment,  the  growth  of  which  they  have  opposed 
at  every  step. 

This  is  not  idle  talk,  but  sober  truth  ;  and  what  do  all 
these  facts  put  together  show  ?  They  show  that  these  in* 
stitutions  are  allied  to  slavery,  that  they  give  it  countenance 
and  support,  and  must  share  in  its  guilt.  They  are  inex- 
plicable on  any  other  hypothesis. 

But  lest  the  correctness  of  these  statements  should  be 
doubted  or  denied,  let  us  enter  into  detail,  and  learn  there 
how  the  case  stands. 

We  speak  first  of  churches  and  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions generally.  What  is  their  relationship  to  slavery? 
They  open  their  arms  wide  and  receive  it  to  their  very 
bosoms  ;  they  baptize  it  under  the  name  of  religion ;  they 
call  it  brother.  They  fellowship  it  at  the  communion  table, 
and  receive  instruction  from  its  traitor  lips  at  the  altar. 
They  treat  slaveholding  as  a  mere  trifle — as  no  evidence 
against  Christian  character.  While  they  hunt  down  as 
heretics,  and  c^st  out  of  the  church,  those  who  in  a  few  non- 
essential points  of  doctrine,  and  points  of  almost  no  practical 
importance  can  not  believe  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
prescribed  creed,  they  take  slavery  with  its  hoofs  and  horns 
into  the  church,  and  hide  it  from  its  heaven-sent  pursuers 
under  the  very  altar  of  the  sanctuary,  and  defend  it  to  the 
last.  Yes,  they  do  this  amid  the  full-orbed  light  of  the 
present  day. 

Go  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
See  Southern  slavery  represented  by  slave-holding  ministers 
on  that  floor ;  see  nearly  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
our  land,  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding,  represented 
there,  and  standing  side  by  side  in  brotherly  affection  and 
Christian  fellowship  ;  hear  them  consulting  together  about 
converting  the  world  to  God ;    see  them  sit  down  at  ther 
communion  table  and  take  the  emblems  of  Christ's  broken 
body  and  shed  blood  from  hands  stained  with  the  blood  of 
slaves ;  see  them  arise  from  that  table  to  denounce  what 
they  call  northern  fanaticism,  and  defend  the  "  peculiar  ins* 
stitution  ; "  listen  to  the  committees'  would-be  non-com*- 
mital  report  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  ;  mark  the  excitemetft? 
when  a  single  northern  man  dare  move  a  report  which  shalfc 
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mean  something;  see  that  amendment  voted  down  almost 
unanimously,  and  the  original  one  unanimously  sustained ; 
then  hear  the  shout,  "  we  have  capped  the  Vesuvius  for  the 
next  three  years ;  "—mark  all  this,  and  it  is  repeated  annu- 
ally, then  answer  the  question,  Have  we  overdrawn  the 
picture  ? 

What  is  here  said  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  essen- 
tially true  of  the  Episcopal,  the  Methodist,  and  the  Baptist 
Churches,  although  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  some  of  these 
make  the  connection  less  perfect.     But  in  justice  it  must  be 
admitted,  and  we  rejoice  to  admit  it,  that  there  are  many 
individual  societies  or  churches  of  all  the  above-named  de- 
nominations who  have  severed  the  bands  that  bound  them 
to  slavery,  and  others  we  hope  will  soon  do  it     It  is  due 
'  also  to  state  that  many  individuals  in  pro-siavery  churches 
are  not  at  home  there,  and  are  only  waiting  to  see  if  some- 
thing can  not  be  done  to  break  up  this  unholy  combination. 
If  there  can  not  be  they  will  soon  change  their  relationship. 
Our  statement  is,  that  these  organizations  and  churches  as  a 
whole,  countenance  and  sustain  slavery,  and  if  it  has  any 
guilt  they  share  in  it. 

Let,us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  church 
—those  institutions  that  have  been  brought  into  existence 
to  promote  given  departments  of  Christian  effort.  It  would 
be  natural  to  anticipate  that  they  would  possess  the  general 
character  of  their  paternity.     So  we  shall  find  it. 

These  institutions  are  »truly  in  a  sad  predicament ;  they 
are  between  two  fires — one  in  the  front  and  another  in  the 
rear.     Slavery  is  before  them,  God  and  humanity  are  be- 
hind them,  and  they  are  not  willing  fully  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  either.     •The  consequence  is,  they  are  in  turns 
fired  upon  by  both.      If  >hey  cut  and  trim  as  they  usually 
do,  to  suit  the  demands  of  slavery,  humanity  showers  down 
its  artillery  upon  them,  and  if  they  retreat  before  the  storm 
so   far  as  to  encroach  upon  slavery  and  come  within  the 
reach  of  its  batteries,  they  suffer  a  raking  fire  from  that  di- 
rection.    They  are,  and  they  evidently  feel  that  they  are  in 
a  most  uncomfortable  position,  in  miserably  close  quarters. 
They  really  know    not  what    to  do,  and   we  know  not 
what  •  they  will  do.      Of  one'  thing  we  may  be  certain  ;  if 
humanity  should  take  down  her  battery  they  would  at  once 
make  peace  with  slavery,  and  we  fear  they  will  at  best,  if 
indeed  it  has  not  been  done  already.     Our  conclusion  is 
that   this  galling  fire  in  the  rear,  even  though  it  may  seem 
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cruel,  must  be  kept  up;  the  only  hope  of  their  future  use- 
fulness depends  upon  it. 

Let  our  position  be  re-stated.  These  institutions,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  are  exerting  a  direct,  powerful,  and  studied  in- 
fluence to  harmonize  their  respective  enterprizes  with  the 
system  and  demands  of  slavery,  thus  countenancing  the  sin, 
and  partaking  of  its  guilt. 

Look,  first,  at  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions, 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  at  least  by  all  who  have  any  true 
anti-slavery  feeling,  that  for  many  years  this  almost  worship- 
ped institution  has  been  bowing  and  cringing  at  the  man- 
dates of  Southern  slavery.      Thousands,  while  they  have 
loved  the  missionary  cause,  have  felt  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  Board,  have  nevertheless  felt  bound  for  truth's  sake  to 
withdraw  active  co-operation,  while  thousands  more  have 
been  induced  to  continue  their  support,  only  on  the  hope 
they  have  had,  that  she  would  soon  change  her  position.    A 
year  or  two  since,  events  transpired  which  greatly  encour- 
aged that  hope.     Statements  were  made  by  the  officers  of 
the  Board  that  caused  every  anti-slavery  heart  to  rejoice. 
Now  leaving  her  past  history  where  is  she  to-day  ?     She  has 
changed  her  position,  but  it  has  been  towards  slavery.   Look 
at  the  records  of  her  recent  annual  meeting  in  Pittsfield — a 
meeting  with  which  all  her  officers,  all  our  pro-slavery  peri- 
odicals, and  all  the  South  are  in  perfect  ecstasies.     Why  this 
rejoicing  ?     We  answer,  because  trjose  who  were  there  were 
afraid  to  speak,  and  those  who  would  have  spoken  had  they 
been  there,  staid  away.     They  did  this  because  they  knew 
their  presence  was  not  wanted  ;  or  they  believed  that  speak- 
ing would  be  useless  to  the  Board,  while  it  would   bring 
down  indignation   upon  themselves.      But  for  these  things 
the  anti-slavery  note  would  have  been  sounded  by  a  thou- 
sand voices,  and  by  many  of  the  strongest  and  best  men  in 
America.     As  things  were  the  meeting  was  harmonious,  and 
as  Dr.  Anderson  tells  us,  was  the  most  glorious  rneeting 
ever  held.     But  what  did  it  do  ?    It  took  back  the  only  seem- 
ing anti-slavery  act  it  ever  performed.    It  virtually  asked 
pardon  for  ever  having  done  it ;  and  declared  that  it  never 
intended  to  do  what  all  anti-slavery  men  supposed  was  done 
deliberately  and  in  good  faith.     We  refer  of  course  to  the 
matter. of  Mr.  Treat's  letter  in  connection  with  Cherokee 
and  Choctaw  missions.     That  letter,  and  other  things  con- 
nected with  it,  when  presented  at  Chicago  raised  the  ex- 
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pectation  that  unless  those  missions  abandoned  slavery  and 
rejected  slave-holders  from  the  church,  they  would  them- 
selves be  rejected  by  the  Board.  By  the  recent  meeting  in 
Pittsfield  that  expectation  is  annihilated.  Secretary  Treat's 
letter  is  explained  away  by  saying  that  it  was  mere  advice 
to  those  missions,  but  was  not  authoritative,  and  it  is 
more  than  intimated  that  the  advice  was  such  as  would  not 
again  be  given.  Certainly  it  was  not  given,  for  there  is  not 
a  word  in  the  doings  of  the  late  meeting  which  recognizes 
slavery  as  existing  in  those  churches,  or  as  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  missions  except  in  the  mere  matter  of 
hiring  slaves  to  do  their  work.  The  Board  has  now  deliber- 
ately taken  her  position.  She  says  she  never  intended  to 
declare  slave-holding  to  be  inconsistent  with  church-mem- 
bership, or  to  require  mission  churches  to  banish  it  from  their 
midst.  Her  present  position  and  future  purposes  are  thus 
defined  by  the  New  York  Observer  in  its  account  of  the 
Pittsfield  meeting.  "  Next,  the  specific  case  of  the  Choctaw 
mission  came  up,  and  a  letter  recently  received  from  those 
noble  missionaries  was  read.  It  was  a  masterly  letter  ;  put- 
ting the  facts  and  the  argument  in  such  a  light  that  nothing 
short  of  dullness  could  fail  of  being  convinced.  Not  a  voice 
was  raised  agaicst  it,  not  an  exception  was  taken  to  it.     * 

#  #  #  There  is  no  flinching  from  former  positions — 
no  concessions  to  the  demands  of  unreasonable  men.  It  re- 
affirms former  views,  and  so  far  as  it  respects  the  matter  of 
hiring  slaves  it  turns  the  argument  of  Mr.  Treat's  letter 
back  upon  all  those  who  use  slave  productions  with  a  force 
that  can  not  be  resisted. 

It  was  evident  that  no  farther  action  wras  needed.  The 
Board  had  taken  its  own  ground  and  expressed  it  year  after 
year.  There  was  nothing  in  the  practice  of  the  missionuries 
inconsistent  with  that  position.  ,It  now  only  remained  for 
the  Board  to  go  on  with  its  appropriate  business — the  cause 
of  missions  to  the  heathen.  It  did  so  to  the  great  joy  of 
thousands." 

This  is  out-spoken  and  needs  no  comment.  The  Ameri- 
can Board  has  bound  herself  to  the  car  of  slavery ;  she  is  in 
full  fellowship  with  the  system ;  she  is  there  deliberately 
and  from  choice.  Let  this  be  remembered,  and  let  those 
-who  give  their  money  through  this  Board  remember  it. 
X,et  anti-slavery  men  who  still  support  this  Board,  instead  of 
others  who  are  promoting  the  cause  of  free  missions,  begin  to 
search  for  that  invaluable  but  hlost  "jewel,"  consistency. 
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Let  us  turn  next  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  So* 
ciety. 

A  single  sentence  will  state  her  position.  Not  only  does 
she  in  common  with  all  the  other  societies,  have  slaveholders 
among  her  life  and  honorary  members,  if  not  in  her  cor» 
porate  body :  not  only  does  she  have  slave-holding  auxil- 
iaries at  the  South  ;  not  only  does  she  send  agents  to  solicit 
funds  from  slaveholders,  and  this  too  with  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding  that  they  are  not  to  utter  a  word  against  slav* 
ery,  but  she  does  what  is  infinitely  worse.  She  contributes 
the  funds  of  anti-slavery  men  to  build  up  and  sustain  slavery 
churches.  Of  course  then  she  is  striving  to  harmonize  slav- 
ery and  Christianity,  that  is,  if  she  regards  the  building  up 
of  those  churches  as  promoting  Christianity. 

Perhaps  it  may  said  that  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
has  recently  taken  an  advance  step  in  granting  assistance  to 
a  small  anti-slavery  church  in  Kentucky,  notwithstanding 
slaveholding  presbyteries  petitioned  against  it.  We  know 
this  has  been  done,  and  we  rejoice  in  it.  We  hope  it  was  done 
freely,  and  not  from  dread  of  that  fire  in  the  rear  to  which  we 
have  just  referred.  But  what  are  the  inferences  ?  Plainly 
these.  That  this  society  is  willing  to  support  an  anti-slav- 
ery church,  but  not  because  it  is  anti-slavery,. for  to  say  the 
least,  it  would  just  as  soon  give  that  church  support  were  it 
decidedly  pro-slavery.  And  further,  if  any  claim  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  society  has  aided  one  anti-slavery  church 
at  the  South,  that  therefore  it  is  opposed  to  slavery,  we 
have  much  greater  reason  to  claim  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  gives  aid  to  many  slavery  churches  that  it  is  therefore  in 
favor  of  slavery.  And  further  still,  if  this  act  is  claimed  to 
be  proof  of  marked  progress  in  that  society  we  beg  to  in* 
quire  what  must  have  been  her  character  before  this  pro- 
gress was  made?  Then  she  was  for  slavery  entirely,  now 
she  is  for  both.  We  would  not  be  severe,  but  such  a  posi- 
tion strongly  reminds  us  of  the  case  of  that  poor  sailor  who 
in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  storm,  not  knowing  into  whose 
hands  he  might  fall,  and  desiring  to  make  peace  with  both, 
cried  out,  good  Lord  and  good  devil  alternately.'  Shall  such 
a  Society  be  supported  when  we  may  give  our  money  to 
the  support  of  home  missions  just  as  well,  and  much  better, 
in  another  way.    • 

We  come  next  to  the  American  Tract  Society* 

We  do  not  complain  of  her  ^hat  she  sends  her  tracts  and 
other  publications  to  the  South,  for  we  wish  they  had  more 
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of  them  ;  but  we  do  complain  that  she  selects  and  employs 
slaveholders   and  their  apologists  to  carry  and  distribute 
them.    But  thefe  is  another  high  ground  of  complaint.    It 
fs  that  while  this  society,  as  it  should  do,  publishes  tracts  on 
the  subjects  of  profanity,  gambling,'  drunkenness,  Sabbath- 
breaking,  lying,  stealing,  licentiousness,  and  almost  every 
other  form  of  evil,  it  has  never  published  one  single  word 
against  slavery.    This  neglect  is  not  because  they  have  not 
been  urged  to  do  it,  for  they  have  been  repeatedly,  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  would  be  furnished  them  immediately  if 
they  would  employ  it  in  printing  and  circulating  anti-slav- 
ery truth.     A  donation  on  such  terms  they  do  not  want, 
and  we  presume  would  not  receive.    Nor  is  this  neglect 
because  slavery  is  not  within  the  field  of  their  operations, 
for  this  Society  more  than  any  other  carries  on  its  work  in 
the  very  midst  of  slavery.     Why  then  this  neglect  to  pub- 
lish any  thing  against  this  system  of  iniquity  ?     It  is  solely 
because  to  do  so  would  give  offence  to  slaveholders  at  the 
South  and  their  apologists  at  the  North,  and  they  are  not 
willing  to  break  hands  with  them  ;  they  would  sooner  fellow- 
ship and  cover  up  iniquity  than  do  it.     No  other  construc- 
tion can  be  put  upon  their  conduct  unless  it  is  claimed  that 
they  do  not  regard  slavery  as  a  sin,  and  therefore  do  not 
oppose  it.    Either  view  makes  the  society  culpable. 
We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
This  in  its  relations  to  slavery  has  generally  been  regard- 
ed as  an  exception  to  the  others.    It  has  been  so  regarded 
by  the  writer.     But  what  are  the  facts  T    There  are  in  this 
land  three  millions  of  human  beings  destitute  of  the  Bible, 
and  forbidden  by  law  to  read  it.     What  has  this   society 
ever  done  to  remove  this  hindrance  to  their  work  of  giving 
the  Bible  to  every  one  on  earth?  Absolutely  nothing.    Prom 
anything  they  have  ever  said  or  published  as  a  society,  the 
world  would  never  know  that  such  a  fact  as  the  above  ex- 
isted,    A  few  years  ago  the  Society  announced  to  the  world 
that  it  had  supplied  every  destitute  family  in  the  United 
States,  who  were  willing  to  receive  it,  with  a  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  when  they  well  knew   that  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  families,  that  nearly  one  half  the  desti- 
tute families  in  the  land,  that  oae  sixth  part  of  all  our  popu- 
lation.had  never  had  the  Bible  offered  them.     Thus  did  this 
Society  show  that  like   the  laws  of  the  south  they  do  not 
regard  slaves  as  human  beings.     Now  why  is  it,  we  ask, 
that  so  much  is  said  and  done  to  supply  one  half  of  bur 
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destitute  population  with  the  Bible,  while  not  a  finger  is 
lilted  or  a  word  spoken  to  secure  the  same  blessing  to  the 
other  half?  It  is  not  because  they  are  less  needy,  but  be- 
cause they  are  slaves,  and  this  society  is  the  slave  of  sla- 
very. The  Bible  Society  is  loud  and  constant  in  denounc- 
ing the  Pope  for  withholding  the  Bible  from  the  people,  but 
it  has  never  alluded  to  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  whole 
south  on  this  subject.  We  have  in  our  country  about  two 
millions  of  Catholics,  many  of  whom  have  no  Bible,  and 
what  lamentation,  and  curses  does  it  call  forth.  We  have 
three  millions  of  slaves  and  they  have  no  Bible,  and  not  a 
whisper  is  heard.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Till  some  expla- 
nation is  given  we  can  not  take  back  that  remark,  that  this 
society  is  the  slave  of  slavery. 

We  must  not  pass  over  particulars.  Several  years  ago^ 
five  thousand  dollars  was  guarantied  to  this  society  on  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  used  in  supplying  the  slaves  with  the 
word  of  God.  Did  they  receive  it  thankfully  I  No,  they 
rejected  the  donation.  They  would  not  promise  to  give  the 
Bible  to  the  slave  even  if  the  means  were  put  into  their 
hands.  They,  refused,  not  because  they  hated  tie  slave, 
but  because  they  feared  his  master.  In  1841  a  Bible  Agent 
was  arrested  in  JNew  Orleans  for  offering  the  Bible  to  a 
slave.  Before  the  court  he  plead  ignorance  of  the  law,  and 
on  that  ground  was  released.  But  the  judge  declared  to 
the  Agent  that  he  had  just  escaped  the  penitentiary,  and 
warned  him  never  to  repeat  the  act.  He,  or  the  N.  O.  Society 
promised  for  him  accordingly.  The  parent  Society  never  re- 
monstrated, nor  even  adverted  to  this  interference  with 
their  work.  In  1843  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  held  in  Cincinnati,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  presented,  and  after  a  R>ng  and  heated  discussion 
was  rejected  by  a  vote,  twenty-nine  to  seventeen,  most  of 
the  members  skulking  or  refusing  to  vote. 

"  Resolved,  That  all  our  auxiliaries  located  m  slave-hold- 
ing states,  be  urgently  requested,  as  far  as  practicable  to 
supply  every  person  in  their  vicinity,  able  to  read,  whether 
bond  or  free,  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Seriptures.,, 

What  does  the  rejection  of  such  a  resolution  mean  I  Its- 
explanation  has  already  been  given. 

We  are  told  that  the  society  has  its  auxiliaries  at  the 
south  and  the  matter  of  distributing  the  Bible  is  left  to 
them.  But  the  officers  of  these  societies  are  slave-holders, 
at  least  many  of  them  are,  and  the  rest  are  in  favor  of  sla- 
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very,  and  what  are  the  inferences !  One  is  that  the  Socie- 
ty has  slave-holders  among  its  officers,  and  is  thereby  allied 
to  the  system.  Another  is  that  such  men  will  not  give  the 
Bible  to'the  slave.  Hear  the  testimony  of  fout  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  New  Orleans  Society,  given  under  oath  when 
the  Agent  above  refered  to  was  on  trial  for  offering  the  Bi- 
ble to  a  slave,  They  said  that  when  they  appointed  their 
agents,  "  it  never  for  a  moment  entered  the  mind  of  the  so- 
ciety-to-  present  a  single  Bible  U  a  slave."  From  such  so- 
cieties what  can  be  expected  ?  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society's  most  efficient  auxiliaries.  Put  all  these 
facts  together,  and  the  accessary  inference  is  that  the  Bible 
Society  is  striving  to  harmonize  its  operations  with  slavery, 
that  it  does  this  voluntarily,  and  deliberately,  and  persever- 
ingly,  and  therefore  partakes  in  its  guilt. 

We  shall  speak  of  but  one  society  more,  the  American 
Sabbath  School  Union. 

Like  the  Tract  Society  it  has  never,  *to  our  knowledge, ' 
but  in  one  instance,  published  a  single  word  that  was  under- 
stood to  bear  directly  against  slavery,  That  was  in  a  small 
book  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  H,  Gallaudet,  late  principal  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Conn. ;  a  man  no  way  fa- 
mous for  his  anti-slafvery  sentiments,  but  extensively  known 
as  the  author  of  various  Sunday  School  books  and  other 
juvenile  publications.  This  book  was  first  published  by  the 
American  S.  S.  Union,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  was  en- 
titled, "  Jacob  and  his  sons,"  and  is  among  the  best  works 
of  that  author.    The  following  is  the  passage  refered  to. 

"  What  is  a  slave,  mother  ?  (asked  Mary.)  Is  it  a  ser- 
vant? Yes,  (replied  the  mother,)  slaves  are  servants,  for 
they  work  for  their  masters  and  wait  on  them ;  but  they 
are  not  hired  servants,  but  are  bought  and  sold  like  beasts, 
and  have  nothing  but  what  their  masters  choose  to  give 
them.  They  are  obliged  tc*  work  very  hard  and  sometimes, 
their  masters  use  them  cruelly,  beat  them,  and  starve  them, 
and  kill  them — for  they  have  nobody  to  help  them.  Some- 
times they  are  chained  together  and  driven  about  like 
beasts." 

When,  not  long  since,  this  paragraph  was  discovered  by 
slave-holders,  and  found  to  have  been  published  by  the 
American  S.  S.  Union,  they  were  thrown  into  a  great  rage. 
They  denounced  the  Union  through  the  press,  and  called 
upon  the  whole  south  to  with-hold  all  contributions  from 
that  society,  and  in  no  way  to  co-operate  with  it  till  this 
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book  was  stricken  from  their  catalogue.  Tbey  passed  reso- 
lutions at  home,  and  sent  up  their  complaints  to  the  Board 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  officers  of  the  Board,  at  the  demand 
of  slave-holders  dropped  the  book  from  their  list.  Then,  and 
not  before,  the  south  became  reconciled  ;  and  the  Sunday 
S.  Union  of  South  Carolina,  which  was  auxiliary  to  the 
American  S.  S.  Union,  among  other  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion used  the  following  language  : 

"Resolved,  that  the  confidence  of  this  Board  in  the 
American  S.  S.  Union  is  undiminished,  and  that  the  recent 
action  of  their  Committee  of  Publication  is  a  sufficient 
pledge  that  nothing  will  at  any  time  hereafter  be  issued 
from  the  press  under  their  control,  calculated  to  awaken 
sectarian  feeling  or  sectional  jealousy  " 

They  further  resolved,  "  To  vindicate  the  society  from 
any  disposition  to  agitate  or  meddle  with  a  topic  altogether 
foreign  to  the  designs  of  the  American  S,  S.  Union" 

This  Shows  how  the  South  understood  the  matter;  and 
the  Board  has  never  intimated  that  it  .did  not  understand  it 
in  the  same  light.  But  this  is  not  all.  When  the  facts  be- 
came public  the  Board  was  earnestly  petitioned  and  entreat- 
ed from  many  parts  of  the  north  to  restore  the  rejected 
book.  They  were  assured  that  its  rejection  under  the  cir- 
cumstances could  only  be  regarded  as  a  fearful  and  deliber- 
ate compromise  with  slavery — as  an  endorsement  of  the 
system.  The  Board' disregarded  their  petitions  and  refused 
to  restore  the  book.  The  sotith  forbid  their  telling  the  world 
what  a  slave  was,  and  they  dared  not  disregard  the  prohibi- 
tion. They  stand  virtually  pledged  not  to  speak  for  the 
slave. 

Now  if  all  this  had  been  done  openly  and  in  the  face  of 
day,  it  would  be  less  inexcusable.  But  it  was  done  secretly, 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  since  then  to  keep  it  secret. 
They  have  refused  public  discussion,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  private  correspondence.  They  have  expressed  deep 
regret  that  northern  men  should  have  spoken  or  published 
anything  in  relation  to  it.  When  the  light  of  investigation 
has  approached  them  they  have  shrunk  back  into  the  dark- 
ness which  their  own  deeds  have  generated  and  exclaimed, 
"  Let  us  alone,  what  have  we  to  do  with  thee ;"  thus  adopt- 
ing the  watchword  of  Satan's  camp.  Is  such  a  society 
worthy  of  confidence?  Has  it  not  more  sympathy  for  the 
cruel  tyrant  than  for  his  crushed  victim  ? 
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We  have  now  gone  through  the  list  but  before  leaving 
this  part  of  our  subject,  fairness  and  candor  require,  that 
with  Respect  to  all  these  organizations,  one  general  admis- 
sion should  be  made.  It  is  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  act  in  connection  with  them  are  free  to  admit,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  the  sinfulness  of  slavery.  They  almost  uni- 
formly admit  this  as  private  individuals,  and  frequently  in 
their  associated  capacity,  they  incorporate  the  same  senif- 
ment  in  their  reports  and  resolutions.  It  is  on  this  ground 
alone  that  these  institutions  can  claim  the  slightest  defense. 
It  is  on  this  ground  alone  that  our  preceding  statements  can 
be  condemned  as  exparty  or  untruthful.  Let  the  inquiry 
be  made,  does  this  fact  constitute  the  slightest  ground  of 
defense  for  them,  or  of  condemnation  to  us? 

These  admissions  do  not  excuse  them  because  they  are 
always  made  in  such  circumstances,  and  with  so  many  neu- 
tralizing and  qualifying  statements,  as  entirely  to  destroy 
their  force.  Take  for  illustration  Dr.  Beman's  report  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  N. 
S.  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There 
were  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences  in  it,  which  were 
good,  but  taken  as  a  whole  it  was  worse  than  good  for  noth- 
ing. While  it  gave  no  offence  td  slave-holders  at  the  soutfr, 
because  it  was  no  rebuke  to  them,  it  delighted  pro-slavery 
men  at  the  north  for  the  same  reason.  It  was  a  compro- 
mise of  principle  which  was  infinitely  worse  than  nothing. 
So  it  uniformly  is  when  these  societies  speak  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  Commence  as  they  may  they  are  sure  to  end 
in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  the  applause  of  slavery  ;  and 
make  humanity  weep.  This  double  dealing  is  merely  for 
effect's  sake.  It  is  appearing  to  be  one  thing  and  being  an- 
other. Or  as  Aristotle  would  represent  the  matter,  it  is 
attempting  to  clothe  the  wolf  in  a  sheep's  garment ;  and  a 
greater  than  Aristotle  has  referred  to  the  same  thing. 

If  it  seems  hard  that  we  should  represent  these  admis- 
sions as  unmeaning,  if  not  insinpere,  then  we  will  take  the 
other  view,  which  *we  believe  is  the  true  one,  and  grant 
that  these  organizations  do  really  believe  slavery  to  be  un- 
qualifiedly enormous  wickedness,  and  consequently  slave- 
holders enormous  sinners ;  what  follows  now.  Plainly  this ; 
that  they  are  in  full  fellowship  with  this  wickedness.  But 
such  a  conclusion  is  the  very  one  we  had  before  arrived  at. 
The  truth  is,  these  societies,  if  they  really  believe  slavery  to 
be  a  great  Sin,  are  by  far  less  excusable  than  they  might  be, 

K. 
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if  they  could  be  so  dull  and  blind  as  to  think  it  no  sin  at  all. 
This  declared  ground  of  justification  then,  if  it  be  a  reality, 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  ground  of  greater  condemnation,  and 
if  it  be  not  a  reality,  it  leaves  the  question  unchanged,  ex- 
cept that  it  casts  upon  those  organizations  the  charge  of 
double  dealing  not  to  say  hypocrisy.  But  in  our  comments 
we  have  chosen  to  speak  not  so  much  of  what  these  socie- 
ties have  said,  as  of  what  they  have  done ;  and  if  their  coa* 
duct  has  been  rightly  represented  our  argument  is  sound. 

With  all  t,hat  has  been  said  before  the  mind  we  are  now 
prepared  to  submit  the  question.  Were  the  statements  witk 
which  we  started  too  strongly  drawn  ?  It  was  affirmed 
that  these  institutions  were  exerting  in  different  ways  a  di* 
rect,  powerful  and  studied  influence  to  harmonize  their  res- 
pective enterprises  with  the  sin  of  slavery;  that  they  were 
giving  countenance  to  the  system,  and  were  partakers  of  iti 
guilt.  If  all  this  has  not  been  made  out,  then  it  would  seem 
that  nothing  can  be  proven  by  evidence.  There  is  no  more 
proof  that  Popery  favors  spiritual  despotism,  and  general 
ignorance,  than  that  these  Institutions  favor  slavery.  There 
is  no  more  proof  that  the  great  political  parties  of  our  land 
have  been  bowing  and  bending  to  accommodate  slavery 
than  that  these  institutions  have ;  and  if  the  former  arecii 
pable  so  are  the  latter.  And  if  we  ought  to  withdraw  from 
the  former  on  account  of  their  connection  with  slavery  we 
are  bound  to  withdraw  from  the  latter  for  the  same  reason; 
unless  indeed,  purity  in  politics  is  more  essential  than  parity 
in  the  church.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  last,  and  following 
proposition. 

That  those  who  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  two  preced- 
ing propositions  are  bound  in  consistency,  as  men  of  princi- 
ple, as  Christians,  and  for  the  good  of  all  concerned,  to 
withhold  co-operation  with  these  institutions  until  this  un- 
holy compromise  is  broken  up. 

This  conclusion,  as  it  appears  to  us,  follows  inevitably. 
If  slavery,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  light  of  this  day  is  un- 
raingled  wickedness,  "  the  sum  of  all  villainies,"  *«  a  crime 
without  a  name ;"  if  this  wickedness  flows  not  from  the 
abuse  of  the  system,  such  as  over-working,  under-feeding, 
whipping,  &c,  but  from  its  essential  nature — from  a  practi- 
cal disregard  of  the  inherent  right  of  self-ownership ;  and 
if  these  institutions,  as  we  think  has  been  shown,  are  giving 
countenance  and  support  to  this  system  of  enormous  wick- 
edness, and  are  doing  it  deliberately  and  perseveringly,  then 
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how  can  we  escape  the  conclusion,  that  as  men  of  principle, 
and  as  Christians,  it  is  our  duty  to  withdraw  active  co-ojpe- 
ration  with  them  till  this  unholy  compromise  is  broken  up. 
If  we  reject  the  conclusion  either  in  theory  or  practice 
without  rejecting  the  premises  abo,  (and  to  reject  these  is 
to  blind  our  eyes  to  evidence,)  then  it  follows  of  necessity, 
that  we  have  a  morality  and  a  religion  which  permits  us  vol- 
untarily to  co-operate  with  those  who  sustain  directly,  and 
ef  choice,  the  greatest  and  vilest  of  crimes ;  and  so  to  co- 
operate as  to  encourage  and  uphold  them  in  their  position* 
We  appeal,  is  such  conduct  consistent  with  Christian  ethics, 
not  to  say  Christian  character  ? 

Let  us  suppose  a  case,  for  this  point  must  not  be  dodg- 
ed or  lost  sight  of.    We  will  suppose  there  are  in  &  given 
community  an  extensive  band  of  horse-thieves ;  that  many 
of  them  are  persons  of  natural  amiability,  of  wealth,  and  of 
learning.    They  are  brave  generous, and  hospitable;  they 
are  frank  in  avowing  their  sentiments,  and  in  acknowledg- 
ing themselves  horse-thieves.    Their  fathers  were  horse- 
tbieves  before  them,  from   whom  they  inherited  much  of 
their  present  stock,  and  also  such  compromises  with  the 
people  round  about  as  to  enable  them  with  safety  to  con- 
tinue the  business.    They  have  gained  such  power  arid  in- 
fluence that  although  thousands  of  horses  are  stolen  every 
week,  it  is  dangerous,  nay,  impossible   at  present  to  break 
them  up.    Indeed  they  have  followed  so  long,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully this  business,   that  they  claim  and  maintain  the 
right  to  continue  it.    They  denounce  those  who  deny  this 
right  as  fanatics,  and  intruders,  and  threaten  to  hang  them 
if  they  come  within  their  reach.    Now  in  the  midst  and  in 
the  near  proximity  of  these  horse-thieves  there  are  certain 
churches,  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  benevolent  societies. 
Those  churches  receive   these  horse-thieves  to   their  com- 
munion and  call  them  brethren ;  for  they  say  we  must  make 
great  allowances,  they  were  educated   to  steal  horses,  and 
have  been  doing  it  from   childhood.    Indeed  in  some  of 
these  churches  the  minister  is  a  horse- thief,  and  so  are  the 
deacons,  and  all   the  officers,  and  most  of  the  members. 
And  these  same  churches  belong  to  the  Presbytery,  and 
Synod,  and  General  Assembly;  and  when  the  sons  of  God 
come  together  at  their  great  meetings,  those  horse-stealing 
ministers  and  elders  come  also  with  them.     And  what  seems 
remarkable,  they  are  appointed  to  the  *•  uppermost  seats,'* 
and  are  especially  consulted  on  questions  relating  to  the  pu- 
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rity  of  the  church  and  the  salvation  of  the  world,  for  these 
men  greatly  desire  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  are  exceeding 
zealous  for  the  law,  especially  for  the  law  of  their  church, 
and  of  horse-stealing.     But  if  there  happens  to  be  present 
a  fire-brand  of  a  fanatic,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  who  inti- 
mates that  in  the  light  of  this  day  horse-stealing  is  not  quite 
right,  and  suggests  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  exam- 
ine the  subject  and  report  at  the  next  meeting,  a  terrible 
sensation  follows.    Every  horse-stealing  minister  flies  into  a 
rage,  and  threatens  to  withdraw  from  the  body  if  that  mat- 
ter is  pressed  farther.     He  declares  that  the  church  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  business  of  horse-stealing,  and  that  thissub- 
ject  shall  not  be  looked  into,  and  the  rest  of  the  brethren  say, 
Amen.  And  then  to  heal  the  wound  more  fully,  and  prevent 
any  such  unpleasant' occurrence  again  this  offending  brother 
is  severely  reprimanded  for  introducing  a  subject  which  would , 
disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  church,  and  turn  it 
aside  from  its  appropriate  work.     When   all  this  is  done, 
they  adjourn  and  go  home.    But  these  same  churches  with 
many  others  further  removed  from  thefce  horse-thieves,  have 
certain  benevolent  associations  under  their  control,  some 
designed  for  one  thing  and  some  for  another.     Now  the 
horse-thieves  claim  the  right  of  dominion,  or  censorship  at 
least,  over  these  associations  also.    They  demand  that  noth- 
ing shall  be  done  by  these  societies  which  can  in  the  least 
interfere  with  their  business.     They  must  not  be  called  sin- 
mers,  those  from  whom  they  steal  must  not  be  apprized  of 
danger,  and  when  property  is  thus  obtained  no  effort  must 
be  made  to  restore  it  to  its  rightful  owner.     On  these  con- 
ditions they  promise  to  give  their  prayers,  and  the  tithing 
of  a  tithe  of  their  ill-gotten  gains.     The  argreement  is  made, 
and  the  societies  send  their  agents  to  collect  the  money,  ask 
the  thieves  to  pray  for  them,  and  promise  to  keep  dark  about 
the  stealing.     When  the  good  people  ask  them  not  to-  do 
such  things,  they  call  it  interference,  and  say  that  others 
are  sinners  as  well   as  these.    Indeed    they  persevere  in 
their  course  year  after  year  deliberately,   and  justify  it, 
and  all  too  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Now  we  ask,  would  any  of  us  co-operate  with  such 
churches  and  societies  ?  All  answer  no.  But  unless  man- 
stealing  in  the  light  of  this  day  is  a  less  crime  than  horse- 
stealing, those  who  belong  to,  or  act  in  connection 
with  the  above  specified  institutions  are  doing  this  very 
thing. 
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But  to  press  this  point  still  further,  are  there  not  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  Christian  people  scattered  throughout 
the  North,  and  acting  in  connection  with  these  institutions, 
who  are  convinced  of  the  inconsistency  of  their  position  ? 
We  are  confident  there  are ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  self- 
denial  and  sacrifice  it  would  cost  them,  they  would  break 
from  it  without  delay.  Their  friends  are  there,  their  associ- 
ations are  there,  they  have  loved  these  institutions,  and  it  is 
painful,  even  where  duty  calls,  to  part  with  them.  The 
consequence  is  they  linger  along,  half  condemned,  and  with 
constant  misgivings  from  year  to  year.  They  cherish  a 
hope,  a  disappointed  hope,  that  there  will  soon  be  a  change 
for  the  better.  But  for  this  hope  their  position  would  be 
unendurable.  And  what  is  more,  these  persons  are  among 
the  most  spiritual,  active  and  godly  part  of  the  church. 

Now  from  all  this  what  are  the  inferences  ?  First,  that 
those  institutions  in  their  present  relations  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged.  If  good  men  in  direct  opposition  to  all  their 
preferences  and  preconceived  opinions  are  compelled  to  feel 
thus  we  may  depend  there  is  some  good  reason  for  it.  But 
there  is  yet  another  inference.  It  is  that  these  same  good 
men  lack  that  firmness,  boldness,  and  decision  of  character, 
that  deathless  attachment  to  high  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple, which  they  ought  to  possess.  The  great  sin  of  the 
church  in  our  day  is  that  she  is  governed  by  a  groveling 
selfishness.  She  is  not  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  for  God. 
and  humanity  which  the  cause  of  Christ  ai\d  of  truth  re- 
quire. When  duty  calls  she  frames  some  excuse  for  disre- 
garding it;  It  is  this  that  has  brought  these  organizations 
into  their  present  relations  to  slavery,  and  still  holds  them 
there.  And  is  it  not  the  same  thing  which  induces  the 
brethren  referred  to,  to  continue  their  connection  with  them. 
If  so,  why  should  they  remain  where  they  are,  and  play 
into  the  hands  of  slavery,  while  at  the  same  time  they  coun- 
tenance, and  encourage,  and  practice  the  same  selfishness 
which  is  eating  up  the  piety,  and  destroying  the  usefulness 
of  the  church  ? 

Would  they  but  withdraw  co-operation,  these  institutions 
might  be  purified  and  saved.  The  last  hope  of  their  reform 
and  extended  usefulness  depends,  not  upon  our  sustaining 
them,  but  upon'our  withdrawing  from  them.  If  all  who  are 
convinced  of  the  fact  of  their  unholy  compromise  with  slave- 
ry would  do  this,  and  do  it  promptly  and  manfully,  and 
assign  boldly  their  reasons,  it  niight,  and  doubtless  would 
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bring  them  to  their  senses,  and  lead  them  to  repentance. 
Probably  nothing  less  will  do  this.  The  longer  we  let  them 
alone,  and  the  longer  we  go  with  them,  the  worse  and  more 
wicked  they  become.  This  is  the  natural  tendency  with 
all  overgrown  and  corrupt  bodies.  To  encourage  is  to  cor- 
rupt them.  If  we  would  save  these  institutions  we  must 
abandon  them.  We  must  leave  the  sinking  ship  or  go  down 
with  her  amid  the  billows.  If  we  escape  and  sound  the 
alarm,  she  may  yet  be  saved.  Slavery,  which  in  mid-ocean 
is  j-cuttling  her  very  bettom,  may  yet  be  attacked  and  cast 
overboard. 

But  aside  from  all  this,  the  Christian  must  be  a  Christian. 
There  are  great  and  eternal  principles  of  action,  principles 
infinitely  above  the  low  grounds  of  human  policy  and  expe- 
diency, by  which  he  is  to  be  governed.  Having  looked  at 
all  the  facts  in  the  case,  he  must  decide  what  is  duty,  and 
then  come  what  may,  he  must  do  it.  While  we  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  system  of  metaphysics,  which  teaches  us 
to  decide  our  duty  without  any  reference  to  the  bearings  or 
results  of  our  conduct,  we  have  stilf  less  with  that  other 
system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  which  is  blind  to  prin- 
ciple, and  makes  pplicy  and  expediency  its  great  rule  of 
action — which  studies  consequences  to  self  in  full  detail, 
before  it  decides  what  to  do.  On  all  subjects  we  are  to 
weigh  the  whole  matter  before  making  up  our  minds,  then 
wherever  judgment  preponderates  and  conscience  points, 
there  we  must  go.  No  matter  whether  the  world  smile  or 
frown,  whether  we  stand  among  the  millions,  or  remain  soli- 
tary and  alone.  We  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice,  if  need  be, 
feelings,  property,  reputation,  and  even  life  itself.  This  would 
be  Christ-like,  and  if  it  did  not  bring  to  us  the  praises  of  men 
and  the  Wealth  of  earth,  it  would  confer  what  is  infinitely 
betters-peace  of  conscience  and  the  smile  of  Heaven.  U 
such  a  course  were  generally  pursued,  what  would  become 
of  our  leading  religious  institutions  ?  They  would  either  cut 
loose  from  slavery  and  other  kindred  sins,  or  be  left  to  "  be 
filled  with  their  own  devices." 

When  Christians  are  urged  to  withdraw  active  support 
from  these  institutions,  a  number  of  objections  are  frequently 
urged ;  but  among  them  all  there  is  only  one  which  appears 
to  have  any  force,  or  to  demand  an  answer.  It  is  stated 
thus :  "  If  we  begin  to  withdraw  from  our  religious  institu- 
tions on  account  of  their  connection  with  slavery,  or  for  any 
other  corruption,  there  is  no  stopping  place  ;  we  mast*  in 
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consistency  withdraw  from  every  institution  on  earth,  for 
no  one  is  pure." 

This  seems  to  be  a  formidable  difficulty,  but  let  us  eon- 
sider  it.  It  is  nothing  for  or  against  the  real  merits  of  the 
case  to  say,  that  this  is  precisely  the  objection  that  papists 
have  always  urged  against  protestants  for  withdrawing  from 
the  church  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  the  grand  argument  by  which 
Puseyites  are  endeavoring  to  persuade  us  back  again  to  the 
arms  of  the  mother  church.  We  have  merely  alluded  to  the 
origin  of  this  objection  for  the  sake  of  saying  that  if  it  is 
really  good  for  any  thing  in  the  hands  of  those  who  object 
to  our  withdrawing  from  the  organizations  in  question,  it  is 
equally  good,  so  far  as  logic  goes,  in  the  hands  of  Popes  and 
Puseyites  against  our  leaving  Rome.  If  the  corruption  of  a 
church  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  withdrawing  from  it* 
then  let  all  protestants  repent  of  their  sins  and  become 
papists.  And  if  we  deny  the  right  of  Christians  on  this 
ground  to  withdraw,  let  us  proclaim  the  infalibility  of  our 
church,  surrender  our  consciences  to  the  keeping  of  a  Pope* 
and  submit  to  an  ecclesiastical  despotism. 

But  who  is  to  judge  as  to  what  kind  and  degree  of  coiv 
ruption  shall  justify  such  withdrawal  ?  We  answer,  every 
man  is  to  judge  for  himself.  "  To  his  own  master  he  shall 
stand  or  fall,"  and  "  every  one  of  us  shall  give  an  account 
of  himself  to  God."  This  right  of  withdrawal,  and  of  indi- 
vidual judgment  as  to  when  such  withdrawal  becomes  ne« 
cessary,  is  inherent ;  it  belongs  to  the  right  of  conscience. 
None  but  a  Pope,  or  one  who  stands  on  the  fundamental 
platform  of  popery  will  deny  it.  When  we  hear  men  de- 
nying this  right,  and  denouncing  others  for  its  exercise,  we 
bless  God  that  they  are  not  Popes,  holding  in  their  hands 
the  power  which  the  Vatican  wielded  six  hundred  years  • 
ago.  The  truth  is,  the  spirit  of  popery  is  not  yet  cast  out  of 
protestant  churches  ;  the  rights  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
religious  faith  and  practice  are  not  yet  half  recognized.  It 
is  a  serious  question  whether  a  pure  Christianity  has  not 
more  to  dread  from  the  misrule  and  corruption  of  overgrown 
protestant  organizations  than  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  or 
rather  from  the  tottering  throne  from  which  he  has  fled. 
We  would  not  intimate  that  popery  is  less  corrupt,  but  we 
know  what  she  is,  and  the  world  is  awake  to  her  influence. 
Not  so  with  the  others.  They  are  constantly  and  imper- 
ceptibly letting  down  the  high  standard  of  Christian  char- 
acter and  conduct,  and  the  people  generally  suspect  it  not. 
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It  has  been  said  that  every  Christian  is  to  decide  for  him- 
self on  the  great  question  of  withdrawal.  By  what  princi. 
pies  or  tests  ought  this  decision  to  be  made  ?  He  is  simply 
to  ask  whether  the  position  which  he  occupies  compels  him 
to  give  countenance  and  support  to  sin.  If  so  he  is  bound 
to  escape  from  it.  Whether  it  does  do  this  or  not,  he  is 
himself  to  determine,  and  is  responsible  to  God  for  the  judg- 
ment he  forms  and  the  action  he  pursues.  This  answer 
may  be  thought  indefinite,  and  we  grant  it 'is,  but  yet  no 
other  can  in  consistency  be  given. 

With  this  principle  before  us  our  duty  is  plain.  We  must 
withhold  active  support  from  these  institutions.  We  do 
this,  not  from  enmity,  but  as  their  friends.  We  rejoice  in 
all  the  good  they  have  done,  and  in  some  points  of  view,  are 
still  doing.  We  regret  only  the  evil.  We  have  waited 
long  in  the  hope  that  this  evil  and-  sin  would  be  removed; 
but  really  it  seems  to  be  getting  worse  and  worse.  Having 
reasoned  the  case,  having  spoken  plainly  and  faithfully,  as 
we  were  bound  to  do,  our  duty  in  this  respect  is  performed. 
If  others  differ  from  us  and  do  it  honestly,  we  hope  not  to 
esteem  them  the  less.  If  any  of  our  statements  have  been 
unfair  we  desire  to  be  corrected ;  but  if  they  are  truthful  we 
hope  they  will  be  carefully  considered,  for  our  subject  is 
one  of  serious  and  solemn  import. 

The  principle  of  withdrawal  which  has  been  announced 
may  be  abused,  and  in  two  .ways.  Some  may  think  it  duty 
to  withdraw  from  all  churches  and  religious  institutions, 
from  the  government  under  which  they  live,  and  rtiay  adopt 
views  which  should  compel  them  to  withdraw  from  all  co- 
operation with  their  fellow  men,  and  even  with  themselves 
also.  We  certainly  regret  that  they  should  do  this,  although 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  no  human  authority  has  a  right 
to  interpose.  We  feel  it  duty  to  say  that  nothing  in  this  ar- 
ticle is  intended  to  encourage  what  we  deem  such  extrava- 
gance, not  to  say  fanaticism.  But  while  we  fear  that  some 
may  imbibe  a  harsh,  censorious  and  reckless  spirit,  and  go 
further  than  the  facts  in  the  case  warrant,  we  have  yet 
stronger  fears  that  thousands  will  stop  short  of  what  the 
pause  of  truth  and  holiness  demands.  We  speak  now,  not 
of  the  mass  of  professed  Christians,  but  ^of  anti-slavery 
Christians.  Why,  when  they  denounce  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise in  others,  should  they  practice  it  themselves  ?  Will 
not  those  who  are  convinced  of  duty  be  decided  ?  L6t 
them  consider  the  example  of  Christ — his  sacrifices  for  the 
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truth's  sake.  If  they  still  falter  let  them  hear  their  Savior 
saying,  "  Except  a  man  forsake  all  that  he  hath  and  take 
up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me,  he  can  not  be  my  disciple." 
By  these  words  we  shall  be  judged  at  the  last  day.  If  any 
think  it  their  duty  to  remain  in  these  institutions  a  little 
longer,  we  beg  of  them  not  to  be  silent,  not  to  go  with  the 
multitude  to  do  evil,  but  to  lift  up  their  voice  like  a  trumpet 
and  cry  aloud  against  this  unholy  compromise.  And  when 
the  poor  slave,  having  gone  to  all  these  societies  for  aid, 
and  had  the  doors  of  them  all  shut  in  his  face,  and  when  he 
sits  down  alone  in  his  grief  to  weep,  oh,  then  let  those  anti- 
slavefy  men  who  still  co-operate  with  these  institutions,  have 
•corppassion  on  the  innocent  victims  of  their  cruelty  !  Let 
not  sympathy  for  the  oppressor  harden  the  heart  against  the 
-cries  of  the  oppressed.  Treat  him  kindly  and  pray  for  him. 
And  may  those  who  have  taken  their  stand  and  withdrawn 
their  support  realize  how  great  is  the  responsibility  they 
have  assumed.  Let  them  be  consistent,  liberal  and  immov- 
able, yet  kind  and  Christ-like.  Let  them  watch  their  spirit. 
Let  them  not  return  evil  for  evil,  but  contrary-wise,  blessing. 
Let  them  be  followers  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart  and  who  went  about  doing  good.  Let  them  be  faith- 
Ail  unto  death  and  they  shall  have  a  crown  of  life. 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

BIBLE   WAR   AND   PEACE. 

BT  REV.  MARTIN  WILCOX — UNIOKVILLB. 

i 
CONTINUED  TBOM  OT7E  LAST. 

1.  The  Israelites  did  practice  war  both  offensive  and  de^ 
fensive.  Josh.  10th  chapter  presents  both  in  the  conquest 
of  the  kings  and  kingdoms  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  the  11th  chapter  presents,  both  in  the 
reduction  of  the  northern  portions.  Joshua  had  been  some 
time  in  the  land  and  not  much  done.  True,  "  They  were 
made  masters  of  Jericho  by  miracle,  and  of  Ai  by  strata* 
gem,  and  of  Gibeon  by  surrender,"  whom  they  had  sworn 
to  protect.  Joshua,  at  their  request,  when  attacked  by  the 
Amorites,  went  to  their  aid,  and  defended  and  saved  them, 
and  destroyed  the  enemy.  Joshua  then  turned  from  the 
defensive  to  the  offensive,  and  pursued  the  enemy,  and 
stayed  not  till  the  five  kings  were  dragged  from  their  hiding 
place,  and-  hung  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  in 
their  cities  there  was  left  none  that  breathed.  Here  most  un- 
equivocally was  both  offensive  and  defensive  war. 

2.  Both  these  were  right,  for  the  Lord  God  of  the  Israel- 
ites is  the  Almighty,  Eternal,  and  Holy  God.  He  did  go 
before  them,  commaded,  and  led  them  Gn  to  battle,  to  vic- 
tory and  triumph.  He  so  did  it  as  to  secure  to  Himself  all 
the  glory.  They  were  right.  To  condemn  them  is  to  con- 
demn God  Himself. 

3.  War,  per  se,  is  not  wrong.  We  grant,  all  that  th« 
objector  or  infidel  asks ;  yea  more,  we  affirm,  that  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  did  sanction 
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war ;  yea,  more  still,  we  asserts  and  stand  pledged  to 
prove,  that  the  New  Testament  no  where  condemns  the 
Old,  "  in  that  thing  which  it  alloweth,"  but  stands  by  and 
sanctions  the  same.  Thfen  on  the  immutable  authority  of 
the  Bible  and  its  God,  we  affirm,  that  war  is  not,  per  se, 
wrong.  Yea  farther,  we  aver,  that  war  may  be  virtue,  and 
its  prime  actors  holy.  Let  therefore,  those  that,  "a  to 
mode,"  advance  the  sentiment,  that  war,  all  war,  is  of  the 
devil,  and  every  soldier  a  murderer,  review,  "  repent  and  be 
converted,"  or  *  be  prepared  to  abide  the  fell  conclusion, 
that  impeaches  and  subverts  the  divine  administration,  and 
hurls,  with  an  Iscariot's  heart,  the  Eternal  from  his  throne. 

4.  No  stronger  testimony  can  be  produced,  from  the 
combined  histories  of  Rollin,  Josephus,  Gibbon;  or  Thirlwall 
— Tytler,  Allison,  Thier,  Hume,  or  Bancroft,  that  such  men 
as  Hannibal  and  Herod,  Cesar  and  Alexander,  Wellington, 
Buonaparte  and  Washington,  ever  led  on  their  armies  to  bat- 
tie,  and  by  their  skill  to  victory,  fthan  there  is  in  the  Old 
Testament  that  God  led  on  the  Israelites  to  battle,  and  by 
his  wisdom  and  power  gave  them  the  victory.  The  data 
and  logic,  that  will  substantiate  or  overthrow  the  one,  will 
equally  the  other.  He  that  denies  that  God  is  the  Leader 
and  Conqueror  of  the  battles  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  as- 
cribed to  Him  in  the  Old  Testament,  should,  with  the  same 
logic,  deny  that  Alexander,  Buonaparte,  and  Cesar  are  of 
the  battles  history  ascribes  to  them.  Therefore  on  the  im- 
mutability of  the  attributes  of  Jehovah,  the  wars  of  the  Old 
Testament,  commanded  and  sanctioned  by  him,  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  his  justice,  mercy,  and  love — or  He 
i;  against  Himself.  Therefore  those  who  condemn  the 
wars  and  at  the  same  time  approbate  and  love  God,  should 
show,  not  assert  unproved,  their  inconsistency  with  his  love, 
or  deny  both  war  and  God.  The  laws  of  evidence  chain 
them,  by  an  unfaltering  necessity,  to  admit  or  condemn 
the  whole.     No  half-way  logic  can  stand  in  open  court. 

5.  The  modus  operandi,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  wars, 
most  fully  indicate  their  origin  and  authority.  The  means 
of  achieving  the  victories  were  various,  yet  the  authority 

•  was  one.  The  agents  and  instruments  selected  and  suited 
to  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  God,  for  example,  the  Red  Sea, 
Ex.  xiv.,  at  the  behest  of  the  Almighty,  swallowed  up  the 
I^yptians — the  hail-stones,  Josh,  x.,  smote  the  Amorites — 
the  hornets  drove  out  the  Canaanites,  Ex.  xxiii.— the  angel, 
2  Kings,  xix.,  slew  the  Assyrians — the  sword  of  Joshua, 
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Joshua  x.,  the  enemies  of  Israel  and  her  God — and  neither 
can  claim  superiority  over  his  fellow  servant,  in  the  mere 
matter  of  the  execution  of  the  stern  mandate  of  his  God, 
Therefore  those  who  find  fault  with  and  condemn  the  sword 
of  Joshua,  should,  equally,  the  angel,  sea,  hailstones  and  hor- 
nets. Moreover,  God  bid  a  right  to  protect  his  people,  and 
fulfill  his  promise  to  them,  and  select  the  competent  agentsr 
free  and  necessary.  Those,  therefore,  that  join  issue  with 
the  servant,  do  with  the  command,  promise,  and  Promiser, 
and  deny  the  right  to  promise  or  fulfill. 

6.  Of  all  the  wars  of  the  Old  Testament,  none  perhaps 
have  been  a  greater  stumbling-block  to  the  honest  reader, 
or  a  greater  Herculean  club  in  the  hand  of  the  infidel, 
against  the  Bible,  than  the  Canaanitish  wars,  for  they,  with 
their  bloody,  indiscriminate,  and  universal  slaughter,  are  of 
the  class  that  come  under  the  special  direction,  command 
and  sanction  of  God.  A  moment's  delay  therefore  may  be 
in  place,  and  due  from  us  in  love  to  the  reader. 

(1.)  The  reason  of  their  destruction  evidently  was  their 
wickedness — their  sin.  "  The  land  was  defiled,  and  vomited 
out  her  inhabitants." — Lev.  xviii.,  24,  25.  It  was  not  ' 
therefore,  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  act  to  make  way  for  the 
Israelites.  Nor  was  it  directly  and  legitimately  t®  naak« 
way  with  their  idolatry*  and  save  the  Israelites  from  it 
Although  both  these  would  be  accomplished  by  their  de- 
struction,  yet  these  were  not  the  reasons,  but  their  sins. 
These  the  cause,  and  those  the  result  . 

.(2.)  A  question — Has  God  a  right  to  punish  sin  or  sin- 
ners ? — a  man  or  a  nation  X  Then  He  had  the  right  to  pun- 
ish the  Canaanites. 

(3.)  Has  He  a  right  to  expect  to  select  his  own  means 
or  agents  to  execute  his  will  in  his  own  government  ?  To  de- 
ny this,  is  to  deny  a  plain  principle  of  all  governments ;  the 
right  of  the  executive  to  the  proper  and  lawful  means  of  ad- 
ministration; the  rightand  ability  to  fulfil  executive  obligation* 

(4.)  When  for  the  wickedness  of  any  people,  God  sends 
a  plague,  pestilence,  or  earthquake,  and  it  is  announced  and 
understood  as  such,  there  is  no  complaint  of  injustice, 
for  exajnple,  the  plagues  of  Egypt — the  pestilence  of  the 
Philistines,  the  earthquake  of  Korah,  in  which  all  classes 
and  ages  are  involved  and  suffer.  There  is  no  demur,  but 
all  are  regarded  as  acts  of  exemplary  penal  justice,  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  moral  character  of  the  Moral 
Governor  of  the  world. 
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(5.)  Then  the  right  and  justice  being  conceded  to  punish,  it 
is  left  to  object  to  the  means  only.  For  example,  it  taing 
right  for  God  to  punish  the  guilty,  He  may  command  and 
use  the  plague,  the  pestilence,  and  earthquake,  but  not  man. 
He  may  command  insects  and  angels,  but  not  man.  These 
He  may  command,  and  they  may  do  his  will,  and  execute 
the  remunitory  and  vindicatory  sanctions  of  his  law— but 
not  man  ;  he  may  do  the  former,  but  God  has  no  right  to 
command  him  to  do  the  latter,  nor  he  to  obey. 

(6.)  Their  sins  account  for  the  fact  of  their  destruc- 
tion, and  to  them,  the  manner  is  of  little  account — for 
where  is  the  choice  between  pestilence,  plague,  and  fam- 
ine, or  sword,  surely  all  the  preferences  lie  on  the  side  of 
the  latter.  \ 

(7.)  But  it  is  said,  the  innocent  suffered  with  the 
guilty.  Grant  it.  Is  it  not  so  in  the  plague,  pestilence, 
and  earthquake,  and  all  the  judgments  of  Almighty  God  iii 
time  ?  And  still,  because  here  the  innocent  suffer  with  the 
guilty,  it  is  denounced  as  unjust,  and  therefore  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  Mark,  the  objection  is,  the 
innocent  suffered  with  the  guilty,  not  punished,  for  that 
would  be  too  audacious.  Did  they  not  in  the  plagues  of 
Egypt,  in  the  emerods  of  Ashdod,  in  the  famine  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  in  every  application  of  the  great  principle  of  tb* 
96rtfnd  command  of  the  decalogue,  in  the  entailed  disease  of 
the  inebriated  father,  and  in  short,  in  the  administration  of 
God's  government  the  world  over,  all,  all,  suffer  with  and 
for  the  guilty. 

(8.)  The  man  that  denies  the  right  and  justice  in  the  penal 
wars  of  the  Canaanites,  should  be  consistent  and  deny  aH 
penal  sanctions — the  man  that  curses  the  Israelites  for  doing 
God's  will,  should  heap  his  execrations  on  the  boils  and 
murrain,  the  lice  and  frogs  of  Egypt,  yea,  on  the  sea  and 
angel  of  justice.  Ah,  shall  the  Israelites  be  cursed  because 
they  did  it  voluntarily?  In  that  lies  their  virtu**  The 
man  that  denies  that  God  is  the  Author  of  the  penal  wars 
of  the  Canaanites,  because  the  innocent  suffered  with  the 
guilty,  should  den.v  that  God  is  the  Author  of  the  plagues 
of  Egypt,  of  the  famine,  of  the  pestilence,  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  of  providence,  for  the  same  reason.  Yea,  I  call 
on  the  unbeliever,  the  infidel,  that  denies  that  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  the  true  God  of  love  and  peace,  for 
these  reasons,  to  be  consistent  and  deny  that  the  God  of 
nature  and  Providence  is  the  true  God,  for  the  same  rea~ 
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«ons.  Also  let  him  that  denies  the  Old  Testament  for  these 
reasons,  be  consistent  and  deny  nature  and  providence  for 
the  same  reasons. 

(9.)  So  linked  are  revelation  and  nature,  that  a  denial  of 
the  one  involves  a  denial  of  the  other,  and  he  that  denies  the 
Bible  for  any  reason  has  already  entered  the  maelstrom  of 
difficulties,  and  absurdities  and  darkness,  and  no  power  can 
save  him  from  its  narrowing  circles  and  subterranean  outlet 
in  the  abyss  of  damnation,  unless  he  repents  and  obeys  the 
gospel.  No  wonder  infidels,  in  the  light  of  their  own  con- 
tinued existence,  amid  mercies,  condemn  the  destruction  of 
the  Ganaanites ;  but  let  them,  in  that  light,  not  condemn 
the  unmingled  ire  that  consumed  the  Canaanites,  but  rather 
read  their  own  direr  damnation. 

(10.)  The  reason  why  God  preferred  the  sword  of  the 
Israelites  to  pestilence  or  plague,  is  found. in  the  overwhelm- 
ing proof  it  gave  to  the  nations  and  world  of  his  power 
and  purity — also  to  furnish  a  standing  historical  illustration 
.of  the  awful  judgments  of  God  that  awaited  the  Israelites 
should  they  be  like  guilty,  and  to  keep  them  in  the1  way  of 
life. 

7.  The  wars  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  1.  Those  that  were  wrong,  but  were  per- 
mitted; 2.  Those  that  were  right,  and  preparatory  to  pos- 
session. 3.  Those  that  were  right,  and  penal  or  inflictive. 
We  omit  the  proof  till  the  future. 

We  are  brought,  in  our  investigations,  to  our  third  propo- 
sition. 

HI.  We  aver  that  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
condemn  the  practice  of  war,  during  the  entire  Christian 
dispensation. 

Both  alike  in  principle  and  object,  demand  and  sanction 
war  in  the  old  dispensation;  and  both  equally  forbid  and 
condemn  war  in  the  new.  Not  only  in  the  tatter  days  of 
the  new,  but  in  the  whole. 

1.  The  Old  Testament.  It  is  incontrovertibly  settled, 
that  the  Old  Testament  required  and  sanctioned  war  in  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  It  as  unqualifiedly.forbids  a,nd  con- 
demns it  in  the  new.  The  reason  of  the  change  will  be 
made  to  appear  more  decidedly  under  the  next  general 
head.  Our  object  new  is,  solely  for  the  factsand  teachings; 
reasons  then.  Zech.  ix,  9.  It  has  been  fully  settled  by  the 
ablest  commentators  that  the  King  aud  his  condition  in -this 
verse  is  none  other  than  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  humble  ea- 
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trance  into  the  joyous  but  devoted  city,  in  the  days  of  his 
incarnation.  Therefore  the  time  is  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  Verse  10th,  as  Hengstenberg  says, 
*«  proceeds  to  give  the  characteristic  difference  of  the  Messi- 
anic, from  all  worldly  kingdoms,  and  especially  from  the 
theocracy."  While  earthly  kingdoms  are  upheld  and  ex- 
tended only  by  the  power  of  arms,  while  even  the  theocra- 
cy formerly  employed  them,  it  shall,  in  the  time  of  the  Me- 
aiah,  be  deprived  of  every  external  weapon,  since  it  will 
need  them  no  more,  because  its  head,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
by  his  bare  word  extends  peace  over  the  whole  earth,  which 
willingly  and  joyfully  submits  to  Him."  Heng.  vol.  ii,  pp. 
101-2.  This  difference  which  is  general  and  not  particular, 
consists  in  the  means  of  existence  and  support.  The  king- 
doms of  this  world,  as  example,  Ephraim  and  Judah,  had 
relied  on  the  chariot,  horse  and  battle  bow,  here  was  their 
reliance  for  their  existence  and  continuance.  But  his  king- 
dom, in  its  present  and  future  form  and  development,  shall 
begin  and  continue,  not  by  these,  but  by  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit — the  gospel  of  God.  It  is  not  said  that  his  kingdom 
shall  destroy  necessarily  the  identity  of  earthly  kingdoms ; 
but  shall  spread  through  and  embrace  all  others  and  fill  the 
whole  earth.  To  this  it  will  be  objected,  by  the  discerning 
mind,  that  **  this  refers  to  the  commencement  and  spread  of 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  among  the  nations,  and  not 
to  nations  in  their  civil  capacity,  that  truly  his  kingdom  is 
to  be  spread  by  the* truth  ;  but  nations,  as  such,  must  be 
set  up  and  continued  by  the  force  of  arms."  We  answer. 
The  very  text  is  against  the  objecter ;  for  it  says,  that  from 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  civil  nations,  "  the  chariot"  and  "  bat- 
tle bow  shall  be  cut  off."  It  does  not  say  that  they  shall  1^ 
destroyed,  only  that  they  shall  not  rely  thus,  but  shall,  if  at 
all,  live  by  other  means.  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  that  the 
objection  is  a  gross  assumption  unsupported  by  any  exeget- 
ical  proof  from  this  or  any  parallel  passage.  Let  us  summon, 
others  to  the  stand.  Micah,  iv,  3.  "  They  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  spears  into  pruning  hooks, 
nation  shall  riot  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more."  Isa.  ii,  4,  is  the  same.  Here 
positively  are  nations  referred  to,in  their  civil  capacity ;  and 
the  very  thing  is  affirmed  to  be  done,  that  in  Zech.  ix.  9,  is 
said  should  be  done. 

But  it  is  to  this,  objected,  "  that  this  refers  to  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  gospel  on  the  nations."     We  reply,  no 
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Anatter  when  this  takes  place,  only  so  that  the  propositioa  fa 
;trae,  which  the  objector  himself  conde*,  namely,  that 
(this  mode  of  national  existence  and  support  is  abolished, 
and  the  nations,  albeit  in  the  last  days,  live  by  other 
means. 

We  now  say  that  the  Old  Testament  not  only  condemns 
{war  "  in  the  lust  days'9  of  the  new  dispensation,  but  in  the 
first  days — that  Christians  have  no  more  sanction  from  the 
uld  Testament  to  engage  in  wars  in  the  first  days,  than  "ia 
the  last  days"  of  Christianity.  But  it  is  objected,  "  that  we 
must  not  confound  the  effects  of  the  gospel  with  the  means 
of  the  gospel  to  produce  that  effect."  We  understand  it,  all 
these  objections  will  be  examined  and  met  in  their  proper 
place.  Suffice  it  to  say  now,  that  the  effect  of  the  gospel 
is  stated  in  the  Bible  to  be,  in  the  change  produced  in  the 
nations  and  the  world.  The  change  is,  war  is  abolished  and 
peace  reigns  in  the  world,  and  this  by  Christianity.  Now 
mark,  the  change  is  not,  as  the  objector  assumes,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  Christianity,  but  in  the  world  and 
its  nations  by  that  kingdom  and  that  Christianity.  And  that 
*hall  be  when  this  kingdom  and  this  Christianity  shall 
change  the  world  and  the  nations.  Now,  is  Christianity  to 
Ho  this  by  war— by  the  world  ?— what !  change  the  world  by 
'the  world ! — fight  a  man  peaceable ! — wage  war  till  there  is 
a  universal  peace  ! — scatter  darkness  till  the  whole  is  light 
— roll  on  the  waves  pf  damnation  till  all  be  saved! — the 
jrimple  application  of  the  principle,  in  any  other  form,  is  a 
perfect  confutation  of  such  absurd  and  rotten  logic.  What 
connection  hath  light  with  darkness,  or  peace  with  war  f 
What !  multiply  evil  into  universal  good — multiply  war  into 
universal  peace, — as  well  multiply  the  finite  into  the  infinite. 
No,  there  is  an  eternal  and  bridgeless  gulf  between  them, — 
no,  all  the  reasoning  of  Christendom  and  pages  of  science 
and  revelation  converges  in-  the  logic,  that  a  continued  re- 
moving of  the  light  increases  the  density  of  the  darkness — 
that  evils  and  evil  men  wax  worse  and  worse — you  must 
add  leaven  to  leaven  the  whole — you  must  bring  in  and  in- 
crease the  light,  if  you  would  illumine  the  whole — to  have 
friends  you  must  be  friendly — in  Jeremiah's  logic,  it  is, 
u  seek  ye  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  pray  the  Lord  for  it,  for 
in  the  peace  of  the  city  shall  ye  have  pe&ce."  Therefore 
the  Old  Testament  logic  is,  that  you  must  start  with,  and 
begin  in  peace,  if  you  would  end  in  peace.  Here  is  Where 
Zech«  ix,  10,  starts,  and  there  is  where  Isa.  ii,  4,  ends. 
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If  to  all  this  il  be  objected,  <<  that  if  the  Old  Testament 
sanctioned  and  required  war  as  preparatory  to  the  gospel 
dispensation  df  peace,  it  may  require  war  as  preparatory  to 
the  spread  of  universal  peace  and  abolition  of  war,  that  is, 
all  war  may  not  be  dbolished,  as  preparatory  to  universal 
peace,  for  it  sanctioned  and  required  war  as  preparatory  to 
the  kingdom  of  Peace."  Answer-  As  well  might  it  be 
objected  that  all  the  radii  of  a  circle  are  not  equal,  for  the 
radii  of  a  square  circle  are  unequal.  Would  that  logicians 
could  see  their  own  logic,  that  the  objection  has  to  assume 
an  absurd  impossibility  in  order  to  the  truth  of  his  propo- 
sition. For  there  is  no  deeper  chasm  between  a  spherical 
and  a  square  circle,  than  there  is  between  the  military 
kingdom  of  the  Jews,  and  the  belligerent  kingdom  of  Christ. 
A  circle  is  from  its  nature  spherical,  but  a  square  circle  is  a 
contradiction,  just  as  from  the  nature  of  the  two  specific 
kingdoms.  The  objects  and  means  of  these  differ  as  widely 
as  the  natures  of  those,  as  will  appear  subsequently.  One 
or  two  passages  more  and  we  pass  on.  Isa.  ix,  4.  "  The 
connexion  of  the  illustrous  prophecy,  of  the  6th  and  7th 
verses,  with  this  and  the  preceding  verses,  assures  us  that  it 
vtfas  the  immediate  scope  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  whole 
passage,  to  point  out  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  Christ." 
The  image  here  employed  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the 
custom  of  antiquity.  "  To  pile  the  arms  of  prostrate  ene- 
mies, the  spoils  of  less  value,  and  their  foully  spotted  gar- 
ments, into  a  heap  and  then  burn  them."  Virgil,  has  it,  En. 
viii.  562,  thus  expressed. 

"  O  mihi  preteritas  referat  si  Jupiter  annos, 
Qualis  eram,  C4im  primam  aciein  Pneneste  sub  ipsa, 
Stravi,  scutorumque  incendi  victor  acemos" 

Although  it  is  said  "  that  the  subject  of  discourse  is  not  a 
peace  which  follows  conflict,  but  a  peace  which  shall  be  in- 
troduced by  Jehovah,  without  a  conflict,"  still  the  conviction 
from  this  and  parallel  passages  is  forced  upon  our  mind,  that 
it  is  a  peace  i\\v\  follows  a  conflict,  and  yet  introduced  with- 
out a  conflict,  and  the  figure  of  conquest,  consumption  and 
peace  is  strikingly  pert  and  impressive.  The  conflict  that 
the  peaceful  kingdom  of  Christ  follows,  is,  not  a  war  direct 
for  the  object,  Init  the  slaughter  and  conquest  achieved  by 
the  Jewish  nation  among  others,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
theft  destiny  as  a  nation,  "  till  the  seed  should  come,"  and 
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then  M  all  weapons  and  garments  dipt  in  blood,"  taken  by 
his  army,  should  be  consumed, — they  have  waged  the  last 
war — fought  the  last  battle — accomplished  all  he  designed  to 
by  war — now  all  preparations  for  war  with  Him,  together 
with  all  the  weapons  and  spoils  of  prostrate  and  conquered 
foes,  shall  be  burnt,  as  of  no  farther  use.  And  now,  follow* 
ing  the  long  and  bloody  conflict  of  the  Jews,  commences 
a  reign  of  peace  that  shall  never  end  but  fill  the  whole 
earth. 

The  commencement,  spread  and  final  triumph  of  the 
kingdom  of  peace,  (and  I  use  the  phrase  as  designating  that 
kingdom  in  the  new  dispensation,)  will  be,  like  the  con- 
quest of  Gideon,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the  power 
of  God,  the  spirit  and  gospel  of  Christ. — Cam.  com..  Heng. 
in  he. 

The  figure  and  scope  are  strong  and  glorious,  swelling  si*, 
blimely  beyond  any  finite  comprehension,  exhibiting  the  in- 
finite conception,  of  having  fought  and  conquered  the  last 
battle,  consumed  the  arms  and  spoils  of  foes  and  friends,  and 
now  introducing  and  setting  up  a  kingdom  that  *  shall  break 
in  pieces  all  others,  and  shall  stand  forever."— Vid.  also  Ps. 
72 ;  Isa.  11 ;  Dau.  2 :  44 ;  and  Mfcah  5. 

From  these  and  their  parallel  passages  a  few  corollaries 
are  pertinent  and  legitimate. 

(1.)  There  is  a  mighty  change  to  take  place  in  this  world 
and  the  kingdoms  thereof,  both  in  their  religious  and  civil 
aspects,  as  is  plain  from  the  strong  figures  used,  representing 
change  in  the  natural  world.  The  change  is  from  pollution, 
war  and  idolatry,  to  peace,  purity  and  God. 

(2.)  That  this  change  is  to  be  produced  by  the  kingdom 
and  gospel  of  Christ,  which  like  leaven,  is  to  be  introduced 
and  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

(3.)  The  kingdom  of  Christ  in  nature,  spirit  and  operations, 
is  the  same  both  in  its  commencement  and  completion.  But 
says  my  brother,  "  Is  a  Christian  to  be  now  the  same  as  in 
the  mifienium  \ "  Answer,  I  know  not  that  the  Bible  says 
that  the  abundance  of  sin  or  sinners  about  me  changes  my 
obligation  to  Christ,  or  the  promise  of  his  grace.  "  My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee,"  whether  in  private  or  public,  thorns, 
thistles  or  flowers.  My  obligation  as  a  Christian  is  net  in* 
vereely  as  sin,  sinners  and  temptation,  but  directly  as  my 
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ability  and  the  promise.  The  Christian  ts  now,  as  then,  to 
be  filled  with  the  Spirit.  **  Bat,"  says  one,  *  are  we  to  treat 
the  sick  as  if  he  were  well,  and  the  knave  as  if  he  were 
honest  ?  "  No,  now  nor  then,  nor  in  the  old  dispensation. 
You  might  as  well  ask  me  if  I,  being  a  merchant,  would  not 
now,  in  transporting  my  goods,  use  camels?  No,  I 
would  use  canals ;  or  if  a  physician,  I  would  not  change  the: 
location  of  the  oxygen,  by  a  blister,  no,  I  would  use  a»  "urn- 
shlag."  Why,  in  the  name  of  reason  and  gospel,  do  you* 
hold  on  to  the  old  dispensation.  God  Almighty  has  repealed 
it — why  use  the  damnation  of  the  Canaanites,  and  not 
#"  the  balm  of  Gilead  ?  "  Why  hang  on  to  Moses  and  Joshua, 
and  leave  Christ?  Why  usurp  the  sceptre  and  empire  of 
Jehovah,  and  defer  the  gospel  dispensation  and  the  reign  of 
peace  ?  No,  this  is  the  last  dispensation  of  earth,  and  ever* 
fasting  righteousness  brought  in,  and  the  Chistian  is  a  new 
creature,  "  another  name,"  the  millennium  in  miniature,  and 
he  is  to  multiply  his  kind,  "  till  all  shall  learn  the  Messiah's, 
name." 

(4.)  The  great  change  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  a* 
taking  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, is  in  its  numbers  and  dimensions*  This  most  fully 
condemns  war  in  the  new. 

2.  The  New  Testament.    On  the  ground  of  the  onion  of  the 
two,  we  might  assume  that  it  condemns  war.    To  cite  the 
anti-war  parts,  would  be  to  transcribe  the  whole.    Every 
where  its  principles,  objects  and  means,  wrests  the  sword 
of  war  from  the  hand  of  the  Christian.    The  injunction  of 
Christ,  ".  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  t6 
every  creature^"  and  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  having  sub* 
jects  in  every  nation,,  entirely  forbids  and  condemns  all  war* 
How  different  the  instructions  of  Christ  to  his  apostles* 
Matt.  10,  from  his  instructions  to  Israel,  Deut.  20 !     All 
affirm  that  the  abolition  of  war  is  or  will  be  the  fruit  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  gospel.    But  James  5:  18,  says  "the  fruit 
of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace.'* 
The  many  objections  we  defer  till  a  more  favorable  period 
in  our  argument.    These  are  the  Bible  fatets  in  the  case.   We 
have  seen  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  sanction  and 
require  war  in  the  old  dispensation,  and  that  both  equally 
forbid  and  condemn  war  in  the  new.    These  are  the  incon- 
trovertible positions  of  the  two,  on  this  great  subject.    But 
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What  are  the  reasons  ?  Where  is  the  common  base  for  thfe 
government  whose  administration  is  so  diverse  ?  Where  is 
the  mighty  bond  of  union  between  such  warring  elements? 
The  Bible,  "  ex  cathedra,"  divine,  ^presents  us  an  inspired 
«  syllabus  "  of  the  divine  administration,  in  which  stand 
prominent  the  leading  events  and  characters  of  the  diviae 
government  These  mighty  developments  publish  the  great 
principles  upon  which  Qod  has  not  written  a  commentary ; 
but  more,  He  has  given  to  each  an  understanding,  and  a  com- 
mentating faculty.  They  are  heaven's  beacon,  elevated,  and 
Overlooking  the  highway  of  nations — and  in  whose  light 
recondite  questions  are  no  longer  problematical — they  are% 
the  grand  desideratum  for  the  resolution  of  opposite  forces 
into  one  symmetrical  whole.  From  the  oft-alleged  opinion 
"  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  book  containing  any  system  of 
polity  and  philosophy,  we  beg  leave  to  dissent.  Is  there  any 
system  in  the  natural  world  ?  Is  there  any  in  the  moral  t 
Is  there  any  in  remedial  provisions  ?  Aye  1  and  the  most 
rigid  polity,  or  constitution  of  fundamental  laws  and  princi- 
ples, as  the  fruit  of  Infinite  Wisdom.  The  most  rigid  sys- 
tem in  creation,  location,  number,  adaptation,  proportion, 
size,  parallax  and  geometry, — the  most  rigid  system  in  the 
moral  world,  and  the  remedial  plan,  the  most  transcendent 
a  ad  harmonious  system  of  complicated  means  for  the  achiev- 
ment  of  one  vast*  and  unmeasured  result.  Now  what  is  the 
Bible  but  a  sublime  copy,  presenting  the  divine  conception, 
of  the  demonstration  of  vast,  complicated  and  infinite  prob- 
lems. It  gives  truly,  not  like  our  systems  of  philosophy,  an 
abstract  skeleton,  but  a  perfect  concrete  system  of  ontology, 
psychology,  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

The  fact  that  it  gives,  not  a  skeleton,  but  a  living  body,  a 
concrete  system,  destroys  not  its  system,  but  adds  to  its 
value,  in  proportion  to  the  wisdom  manifested  in  the  con- 
cretion. It  describes  a  mighty,  complicated,  living  body 
truly,  with  its  arteries  and  veins,  its  head  and  feet,  coursing 
in  opposite  directions  and  on  opposite  ends,  but  forming  one 
beautiful  whole.  Thrice  favored  is  he  to  whom  it  is  granted 
to  enter  the  inner  sanctuary  of  its  holy  principles,  whose 
analysis  our  present  object  forbids.  But  suffice  it  to  say,  it 
is  wonderful,  that  amid  all  the  elaborate  and  multiplied  ar- 
guments for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  that  this  per- 
fect and  unanswerable  internal  argument  should  have  been 
overlooked.    The  Bible  in  its  principles  and  philosophy  so 
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proclaims  Hs  divine  authority,  as  to  awe  even  its  hot  enemy 
anto  the  solemn  confession  (that 

M  Within  this  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries. 
O,  happiest  they  of  human  race. 
To  whom  our  God  has  given  grace, 
To  hear,  to  read,  to  fear,  to  pray, 
To  lift  the  latch  and  force  the  way. 
But  better  had  they  ne'er  been  born, 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn. 

This  is  the  book,  the  wonder  of  angels,  joy  of  saints,  and 
terror  of  sinners — whose  contents  sweep  the  worlds  history, 
the  past  and  future.  This  is  our  light,  our  guide  in  the 
great  subject  before  us. 
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ARTICLE  XVL 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  SENSIBILITY, 


BY    REV.    J.    A.  THOME, 

OHIO  CITY. 


Should  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  singular  fact  that  among 
the  multitudinous  volumes,  readable  and  unreadable,  ana 
the  countless  speeches,  tolerable  and  intolerable,  on  man  and 
on  education,  almost  nothing  has  been  written  or  said  about 
the  education  of  the  sensibility?  While  the  terms  educa- 
tion and  sensibility  are  as  familiar  to  the  ear  as  consonant 
and  vowel,  in  whose  mind  have  they  ever  stood  mutually 
related?  Who  thinks  of  the  sensibility  when  dwelling  upon 
education?  and  who  thinks  of  education  when  dwelling 
upon  the  sensibility?  Where  are  the  systematic  treatises 
on  this  department  of  education,  where  the  text-books? 
What  provision  has  been  made  in  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, by  professorship  or  tutorship,  lectures  or  recitationst 
for  educating  the  sensibility?    Not  only  have  no  positive 

Erovisions  been  made,  but  it  has  been  with  some  who  have 
een  awake  to  thfe  subject  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  whether 
the  popular  educational  systems  are  not  actually  hurtful  to 
the  sensibility.  Now  there  is  some  foundation  for  this  fear 
or  there  is  not*  If  there  be,  it  follows  that  the  founders 
and  supporters  of  the  systems  of  education  have  had  no 
just  idea  of  the  education  of  the  sensibility  ;  if  there  be  not, 
if  the  established  courses  of  training  be  favorable  to  the 
culture  of  the  sensibility,  it  follows  that  those  who  enter- 
tain the  fear  have  misconceived  the  wants  of  the  sensibility. 
This  betrays  confusion  where  there  should  be  the  utmost 
clearness;  a  confusion  which  can  not  be  accounted  for  save 
on  the  ground  that  the  subject  has  not  received  the  consid-* 
eration  which  it  deserves.  What  a  humiliating  \Comment 
upon  our  boasted  educational  achievments  that  we  have  not 
yet  learned  how  to  educate  the  most  Valuable,  the  most 
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vital  part  of  the  hitman  mind !  At  the  same  time  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  reckon  among  the  bright  omens  of  our  day, 
the  nascent  desires,  expressing  themselves  thus  far  only  in 
^rude  hints  and  crude  suggestions,  yet  the  irrepressible 
desires  for  a  system  of  education  which  shall  develop  the 
sensibility. 

The  two-fold  design  of  the  present  essay  is  to  quicken 
these  desires  that  they  may  eventuate  in  action,  and  to  con- 
tribute something  toward  giving  to  such  action  a  right  di- 
rection. Should  the  principles  here  advanced  prove-  to  be 
unsound,  still  the  effort  will  not  be  a  failure  if  it  prompts 
abler  minds  to  explore  this  opening  region,  which  glitters, 
like  the  gorges  of  the  Sacramento,  with  redundant  gold. 

The  sensibility  is  one  of  the  three  mental  faculties,  and 
may  be  termed  the  feeling-faculty,  or  the  faculty  which 
feels.  The  function  of  this  power,  as  thus  defined,  is  one— 
to  feel ;  but  its  range  of  action  is  as  wide  and  comprehen- 
sive as  the  diversities  of  feeling  of  which  mind  is  capable. 
The  education  of  the  sensibility  consists  in  strengthening, 
expanding  and  disciplining  the  faculty,  and  in  bringing  it 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  through  the  agency  of  the 
intelligence — which  is  the  appointed  mediator  between  the 
other  powers,  not  only  when  they  are  at  variance,  but 
at  all  times. 

In  treating,of  the  education  of  the  sensibility,  and  of  the 
importance  of  incorporating  in  our  systems  of  education 
jome  measures  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  we  have 
mainly  in  view  the  class  of  students  who  are  aiming  at  the 
gospel  ministry;  for  as  there  is  no  ckss  of  men  whose 
right  training  is  so  essential,  so  there  is  none  wrho  need  so 
much  to  have  the  sensibility  educated.  At  the  same  time 
our  remarks  shall  have  a  general  application  to  all  classes  of 
students,  in.  every  stage  of  their  progress. 

Our  discussions  on  this  point  will  embrace— 

A  statement  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  neglect  of  the 
sensibility  in  institutions  of  learning : 

A  plea  in  favor  of  educating  the  sensibility :  and 

An  inquiry  into  the  principles  upon  which  its  education 
should  be  conducted. 

1.  A  prime  cause  of  the  educational  neglect  of  the  sensi- 
.  bility  has  been  the  notion  that  nothing  but  the  intellect  is 
the  proper  subject  of  education. 

It  has  been  customary,  in  accordance  with  this  notion,  to 
exclude  from  the  purview  of  the  higher  systems  of  educa- 
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tiett,  both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  posters.  The 
former  have  been  consigned  to  the  sphere  of  laftor,  the  lat-* 
ter  to  that  of  religion  f  the  one  befow,  the  othe#  above  the 
domain  of  education*  The  sensibility  has  beev  classified', 
with  the  spiritual  part,  and  has  been  shutout  from  the  scope 
of  educational  agencies.  Thus  excluded — although  classed 
in  the  superior  department  of  spiritual  faculties— the  sensi- 
bility would  ultimately  eome  to  be  regarded  as  below  the  at- 
tention and  beneath  the  dignity  of  scholars.  Its  associa- 
tion with  the  spiritual  could  not  prevent  this,  for  the  spirit- 
ual itself  suffers  a  similar  degradation — professedly  exalted, 
it  is  practically  despised. 

This  result  to  the  case  of  the  sensibility  has  been  precip- 
itated by  the  assumption  that  its  action  is  inimical  to  fJfar- 
ough  intellectual  discipline*  Under  the  influence  of  this 
idea,  there  have  fceen  studied  and  strenuous  efforts  among  ' 
scholars  to  sear  the  sensibility.  To  feel  has  been  regarded 
not  only  as  vulgar,  but  as  fatal  to  high  intellectual  culture. 
This  idea  has  begotten  a  scholastic  asceticism,  twin  hag  to* 
the  religious,  and  only  less  baneful.  It  has  prompted  un- 
wearied and  but  too  successful  efforts  to  stifle  nature,  to 
dry  up  the  fount  of  feeling,  to  extinguish  the  emotions,  to 
paralyze  the  passions,  to  turn  the  heart  to  stone.  Scholars 
nave  trained  themselves  to  look  at  truth  as  coldly  as  a 
granite  light-house  looks  upon  t&e  nighfcinveslfed'seir;'  and! 
as  little  carfng  whether  Ifte  forlorn  voyager  is  ever  cheered 
by  the  rays  which  as  if  per  chance  escape  from  their  studies* 
and  straggle  athwart  the  davksome  deep  of  human  destiny* 

They  have  been  schooled  to  think  abstractly,  to  dissect 
human  relations  with  surgico-scholastic  stoicism,  binding 
their  own  quivering  hearts  by  the  omnipotent  will,  till  they 
learned  to  quiver  no  more.  This  is  the  sign  of  intellectual 
discipline,  and  the  promise  of  profound  thought. 

2.  Another  influential  cause  has  been  erroneous  views  of 
the  religious  bearings  of  the  sensibility.  Driven  from  the 
intellectual  into  the  spiritual  enclosure,  the  ill  fated  sensibil- 
ity has  been  there  viewed  with  an  evil  eye. 

As  the  great  lights  of  the  church  have  also  been  the 
chief  guardians  of  learning,  we  must  know  their  spiritual 
estimate  of  the  sensibility  before  we  can  understand  folly 
the  ground  of  its  proscription  in  the  halls'  of  education- 
Beginning  with  the  true  position — 

"  Sense  is  a  dangerous  foe  to  grace — " 
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our  spiritual  teachers  of  past  generation*  hove  proceeded  to 
most  unwarrantable  lengths  in  their  reprobation  of  the  sen- 
sibility. It  has  been  with  them  **  the  enemy  of  all  righteous- 
ness, the  child  of  thp  devil.'*  It  was  not  enough  to  control 
it,  it  must  be  extirpated.  The  sage  Gatos  clamored — "  de- 
tenda  est  Carthago." 

The  extermination  of  the  sensibility  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  Romish  Church  for  centuries.    To  this  end  have  been 
its  fasts,  its  macerations,  its  mendicacy,  its  monasticism — 
and  the  whole  round  of  its  ascetic  austerities.    Strange  to 
say,  Protestantism — which  unfortunately  was  more  awake 
to  the  doctrinal  than  to  the  practical  corruptions  of  Rome — 
borrowed,  with  immaterial  modifications  in  the  form,  this 
hideous  system  of  asceticism- — only  applying  it  to  sanctMi- 
catkm  instead  of  justification.    This  was  an  error  as  sad  and 
Well  nigh  as  fatal  to  Protestantism,  as  the  incorporation  of 
chattel  slavery  in  our  government  has  been  to  republican- 
ism.    Who  can  read  the  memoirs  of  Dr.  Payson — who  can 
note  his  aspirations  after  holiness,  and  then  mark  the  rigor- 
ous penances  which  he  imposed  upon  himself  for  life,  with 
the  vain  hope  of  thereby  becoming  holy — and  hesitate  to 
admit  that  Romish  asceticism  has  poisoned   the  Protestant 
church  ?    The  reformation  then  did  little  for  the  priest-rid- 
den sensibility.    Puritanism  did  little  more.    In  its  protrac- 
ted conflicts  with   prelacy  and  king-eraft  in  the  old  world, 
and  with  barbarism  and  witch-craft  in  the  new,  it  acquired 
a  sternness,  which  however  suited  to  the  times  was  not  very 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  sensibility.    Its  colle- 
ges were  a  sort  ot  intellectual  iron  founderies. 

The  revival  era  was  an  outbreak  of  the  sensibility — a  res- 
urrection of  the  entomed  soul ;  the  first  memorable  one 
since  the  Apostolic  age.  The  excesses  and  irregularities 
which  ensued  upon  this  sudden  vivification  of  the  great 
heart  of  the  religious  world,  aroused  though  most  unrea- 
sonably, the  puritanic  prejudices,  against  the  sensibility. 
The  votaries  of  formalism  were  shocked.  The  peace  and 
order  of  their  churches  were  disturbed.  Their  Zion  was 
scandalized.  "  Animal  excitement'9  had  usurped  the  place 
of  devotion,  feeling  had  been  substituted  for  piety,  and  pas- 
sion for  principle. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Whitefieldtan  revival  era.  The 
very  excesses  of  that  first  awakening  of  the  sensibility  from 
so  Jong  and  deep  a  slumber,  induced,  by  means  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  its  subjects  as  well  as  through  the  alarm  with 
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which  it  affected  its  opponents,  a  reaction,  in  which  the  good 
old  times  of  order  seemed  coming  back  apace.     But  the  re- 
action was  brief.     A  new  series  of  revivals,  of  still  greater 
power,  burst  out  anon  in  this  country.    These  have  had  a 
singular  effect  upon  the  sensibility.    They  were  more  cau- 
tiously guarded  against  animal  extravagances.    They  were 
more  philosophic   in  their  genius — more  artistic  in  their 
mechanism.     The  theory  of  conversion  which  was  incal- 
cated  and  in  accordance  with  which  the  measures  were 
adjusted,  namely,  that  it  was  a  simple  submission  of  the  will 
to  God's  law,  seemed,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  ezcornmuTtfcate 
thesensibility,  to  exclude  it  wholly  from  the  pale*  of  religion. 
If  such  a  thing  had  been  possible,  these  revivals  would  have 
transpired  without  any  excitement,  but  this  could  not  be— 
and  there  was  excitement,  great  excitement;   but  it  was 
a  bad  excitement  both  for  the  reputation  of  the  sensibility, 
and  for  its  healthful  culture.     It  was  not  the  excitement  of 
love — the  breaking,  the  melting,  the  flowing  of  the  heart; 
but   rather  the  excitement  of  the  intellectual  machinery 
driven  almost  to  derangement  by  the  terrible  motives  of 
the  law. .   We  have  always  deemed  it  a  marvel  that  at  so 
late  and  enlightened  a  period  as  that,  of  the  last  great  series 
of  revivals,  such  a  wide-spread  and  mighty  religious  move- 
ment could  have  beenr  so  successfully  carried    through  its 
regular  stagev  with  so  very  little  of  the  presence  of  the 
distinctive  element  of  .the  gospel.      We  advert  to  this  fact 
here  in  order  to  remark  how  seriously  the  sensibility  has 
suffered  between  formalism  on  the  one  hand  and  legalism 
on  the  other,  and  to  call  attention  at  this  stage  of  our  dis- 
cussion to  the  truth  that  there  is  no  religion  which  can  prop- 
erly develop  and  magnify  the  sensibility  but  the  j'eligioa  of 
the  gospel. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  revivals  just  alluded  to. have  begotten 
as  violent  opposition  to  revival  measures,  and  that  too  on 
the  score  of  hurtful  excitement,  as  was  ever  waged  against 
the  revivals  which  preceded  them.  From  the  morbid  fear 
of  religious  excitement,  thus  superinduced,  the  churches  of 
this  country  have  not  yet  recovered.  To  this  we  believe 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  long  and  melancholy  dearth  of  revivals. 
The  demand  has  been — give  us  revivals  without  excite- 
ment, or  give  us  no  revivals.  The  consequence  has  beea — 
no  wvivals!  A  more  God-provoking  stand  could  scarcely 
have  been  taken.  The  Holy  Ghost  will  not  be  dictated  4o 
by  doctors  of  divinity,  nor  by.  clerical  conventions.      Tfce 
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note  of  alarm  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  pounded  from  high 
places — "  Peradventure  we  have  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
so  much  opposition  to  excitement."  This  is  hopeful.  Per- 
haps, ere  long,  ministers  and  Christians  generally  will  open 
their  eyes  to  the  mistake  they  have  made — and  learn  to  dis- 
criminate between  bad  excitement  and  excitement  itself. 
The  truth,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  not  very  wide  of 
this  mark — that  no  degree  of  excitement  is  to  be  deprecated 
which  is  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  gospel  earnestly  preached, 
of  the  gospel  preached  "  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
with  power." 

The  erroneous  views  of  the  religious  bearings  of  the  sensi- 
bility, which  are  so  apparent  in  the  facts  thus  sketched,  and 
which  as  we  have  seen,  have  been  unfortunately  confirmed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  prevalence  of  unsound  excitement, 
will  be  corrected  only  by  the  urgenftenforcing  of  the  gospel, 
the  whole  gospel  and  nothing  but  the  gospel,  and  that  by 
men  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  men  who  having 
themselves  well-educated  and  sanctified  sensibilities,  will 
exemplify  as  well  as  teacli  the  almost  omnipotent  power  of 
the  soul,  when  its  fountains  are  stirred  up  by  the  love  of 
Christ. 

3.  Another  cause  of  the  educational  neglect  of  the  sensi- 
bility has  been  a  certain  false  but  very  fashionable  ideal  of 
religion.  The  ideal  to  which  we  now  refer  ha  comparatively 
of  modeFn  date  ;  it  makes  religion  consist  in  abstractions, 
in  doctrines  and  principles.  la  accordance  with  this  notion 
— a  religious  man  is  a  man  of  principle — one  whpse  will  is 
conformed  to  the  law  of  right  as  it  lies  revealed  in  his  intel- 
ligence. Prom  this  religion,  being  is  excluded — save  as  the 
embodiment  of  principle.  It  knows  neither  God  nor  man, 
but  as  the  substratum  of  truth.  It  excludes  the  sensibility  of 
course.  To  feel  is  only  to  betray  the  remains  of  indwelling 
sin,  or  the  infirmities  of  poor  human  nature. 

This  religion  confesses  no  fervor  of  love,  no  rapture  of  de- 
votion, it  experiences  no  frames,  it  never  melts  with  pity, 
nor  sinks  in  contrition,  nor  soars  in  seraphic  joy.  It  boasts 
its  uprightness  and  its  stability ;  but  it  is  the  uprightness 
and  stability  of  Mont  Blanc,  stiffened  into  everlasting  per- 
pendicularity by  a  heart  of  rock  and  a  strait-jacket  of  ice 
and  snow. 

Our  systems  of  learning,  being  as  we  have  seen,  controlled 
by  the  clergy,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  guided  in  their 
superintendence  of  learning  by  their  views  of  religion,  wo 
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need  not  expect  that  right  and  adequate  provisions  will  be 
made  for  the  education  of  the  sensibility,  until  a  sounder 
theory  of  Christian y  obtains. 

4.    We  mention  but  one  other  cause  of  the  fact  we  are 
now  considering.    Our  educational  systems  have  been  con- 
structed on  the  principle  that  the  intellect  is  obstructed 
rather  than  facilitated  in  its  appropriate  action  by  the  pres- 
ence of  emotion,  and  that  since  it  must  or  should  perform  its 
functions  without  excitement,  it  ought  to  be  trained  separ- 
ately from  the  sensibility.    It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
important  intellectual  processes  which  elicit  no  emotion. 
Such  are  those  involved  in  mathematical  and  metaphysical 
studies,  in    abstracting,  analyzing,  investigating,  arguing, 
judging.    To  qualify  the  mind  for  these  and  similar  opera- 
tions should  undoubtedly  be  a  prominent  aim  in  all  systems 
of  learning ;  but  to  make  it  the  exclusive  aim  is  seriously  to 
err.     This  error  has  been  too  generally  committed.    The 
discipline  of  the  naked  intellect  for  purely  intellectual  efforts 
has  been  the  overshadowing  object.    The  sensibility  accord- 
ingly has  been  neglected ;  not  only  so  but  cautiously  sup- 
pressed as  unfriendly  to  the  precision,  vigor  and  soundness  of 
the  intellectual  action.    On  this  very  ground  there  has  been 
a  wakeful  jealousy  in  our  institutions  of  learning  in  regard 
to  the  cultivation  of  spirituality ;  and  so  there  should  be  if 
the  position  be  true  that  the  paramount  ends  of  education 
demand  the  suppression  of  the  sensibility. 
v    That  we  are  not  speaking  at  random  in  regard  to  the  facts 
in  this  case,  might  if  necessary,  be  shown  by  adducing  the 
well-known  distinction  which  has  prevailed  in  the  most  of 
6ur  colleges  till  very  recently,  if  it  does  not  now  prevail, 
between  pious  or  good  hearted  students  andyim  scholars — 
a  distinction  which  has  been  the  basis  of  a  system  of  college 
caste,  the  proscriptive  bearing  of  which  has  almost  driven 
spirituality  and  the  sensibility  too  from  the  haunts  of  learn- 
ing.   A  memorable  example  of  this  occurs  just  now — that 
of  James  Brainerd  Taylor,  who,  as  we-  have  been  informed 
by  a  class-mate  of  his,  had  almost  no  character  whatever 
for  scholarship ;  a  fact  which  we  think  can  not  be  entirely 
explained  without  a  reference  to  the  persecuting  prejudices 
and  haughty  jealousies  of  intellectual  caste.    And  should 
we  mention  in  connection  with  the  deathless  name  of  James 
Brainerd  Taylor  that  of  our  informant,  it  would  be  a  trum- 
pet-tongued  testimony  to  the  baleful  fruits  of  this  college 
caste,  which  sometimes  unable  to  dwarf  the  sensibility, 
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leaves  it  to  come  up  untamed  and  untrained,  and  sees  it  af- 
terwards visit  upon  intellect  and  conscience,  and  alas,  upon 
the  interests  of  truth  and  of  humanity,  the  terrible  vengeance 
of  its  college  wrongs. 

Of  the  causes  we  have  now  assigned  for  the  general  ne- 
gleet  to  educate  the  sensibility,  the  last  is  altogether  the 
most  plausible.;  yet  it  is  only  plausible.  For  supposing  it 
true,  as  this  view  assumes,  that  the  development  of  the 
sensibility  is  detrimental  to  the  discipline  of  the  pure  intel- 
lect, and  embarrasses  it  in  its  separate  processes,  it  would 
only  follow  that  that  comparatively  small  class  of  educated 
trien  who  devote  themselves"  exclusively  to  scientific,  and 
perhaps  we  should  add,  juridical  pursuits,  should  neglect  the 
education  of  the  sensibility  ;  while  the  large  class  destined 
for  practical  life,  who  are  to  act  upon  society  through  the 
learned  professions,  who  are  to  move  mind  and  mould  char- 
acter and  reform  customs  by  the  tongue  and  the  pen,  should 
cultivate  the  sensibility  though  at  the  cost  of  a  tithe  of  intel- 
lectual discipline.  This  would  be  our  position — on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  training  of  the  sensibility  was  to  some 
extent  unfriendly  to  the  thoroughness  of  mental  culture. 
But  we  are  far  from  allowing  this.  The  bearings  of  the 
sensibility  upon  the  intellect  will  be  considered  under  our 
next  head,  to  which  we  now  advance. 
A  plea  for  the  education  of  the  sensibility. 
Persuaded  that  if  the  importance  of  this  object  were  duly 
appreciated,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  determining 
the  modus,  and  arranging  the  details  of  the  educational  pro- 
cess, we  shall  devote  our  chief  attention  to  this  branch  of 
the  discussion.  We  hope  to  make  it  appear  that  if  the  sensi- 
bility can  be  educated  at  all,  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  if  it 
ought  to  be  educated  at  all,  it  should  be  educated  with  the 
utmost  thoroughness. 

1.  We  first  then  affirm  that  the  sensibility  can  be  edu- 
cated. Does  any  one  doubt  this  1  If  it  can  not  be,  it  is  the 
only  part  of  human  nature  that  is  not  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. The  body  can  be  educated,  the  intellect  can  be  edu- 
cated, even  the  will  can  be  educated.  Can  not  the  sensi- 
bility. It  is  true  that  the  sensibility  can  not  be  enlightened 
—but  neither  can  the  body,  nor  the  will.  The  intellect  oftly 
can  be  enlightened.  But  enlightenment  is  not  the  whole  of 
education.  To  educate  is  to  develop,  to  invigorate,  to  train, 
to  reduce  to  rule  and  management.  The  body  is  educated 
when  its  powers  are  developed  by  proper  exercise,  when  its 
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form  and  proportions  are  perfected  by  a  due  attention  to 
regimen,  to  postures,  and  to  a  just  alternation  of  labor  and 
repose.  The  will  is  educated  when  it  is  strengthened  by  use, 
when  it  is  guarded  against  the  violent  action  of  the  passions, 
when  it  is  subjected  to  the  law  of  reason  and  the  will  of  God. 
So  too  may  the  sensibility  be  educated ;  it  may  be  expanded 
and  invigorated — made  more  susceptible,  more  diflbsible, 
more  intense,  it  may  be  trained  to  evervesce  in  merriment, 
to  melt  in  tenderness,  to  tremble  with  the  awe  of  devotion, 
to  swell  and  heave  ocean-like  under  the  wing  of  mighty 
thought-winds.  By  right  and  sufficient  education  the  con- 
nection between  thought  and  emotion  may  be  made  both 
firmer  and  more  intimate ;  or  by  wrong  education  or  none 
this  correlation  may  be  indefinitely  weakened,  if  not  wholly 
obliterated.  This  we  think  must  be  entirely  obvious,  and  if 
in  no  other  respect  the  sensibility  were  susceptible  of  educa- 
tion— this  object  alone  would  warrant  the  effort.  But  fur- 
thermore the  subordination  of  the  sensibility  to  the  will  may 
be  affected  or  promoted  by  the  disciplinary  influences  of 
right  education.  To  secure  this  is  among  the  highest  ends 
of  human  training. 

The  sensibility  then  may  be  educated.  It  falls  not  a  whit 
.behind  the  chiefest  of  the  mental  endowments  in  this  respect 
Nay,  we  affirm  that  in  no  other  department  of  our  nature 
may  the  efficacious  results  of  education  be  more  conspicu- 
ous. 

.    2.  If  the  sensibility  can  be  educated,  it  ought  to  be,  and 
if  it  ought  to  be  educated  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  educated 
with  the  utmost  care  and  attention.    In  support  of  this 
position  we  allege  that  the  sensibility  is  the  most  important, 
the  most  valuable  endowment  of  rational  being.    As  this 
idea,  which  has  been  before  hinted  at  in  this  address,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  somewhat  paradoxical,  that  is,  contrary 
to  current  opinions,  it  requires  to  be  established.    In  ordi- 
nary as  well  as  scientific  use,  the  sensibility  is  assigned,  a 
subordinate  rank  in  the  mental  trinity.     Metaphysicians 
extol  the  god-like  intelligence,  and  exalt  the  sovereign  will, 
but  call  the  sensibility  the  sensuous  nature.    Divines  pro- 
nounce it  earthly,  sensual  and  devilish.    Good  people  often 
deplore  its  existence — as  the  adversary  of  the  soul. 

It  would  be  superlative  arrogance  in  us  to  scout  at  all 
this,  and  sweepingly  deny  that  there  was  any  foundation  in 
truth  and  in  fact  for  distinctions  so  unfavorable  to  the  sen- 
sibility.   Undoubtedly  the  will  and  the  intelligence  deserve 
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toore  honorable  designations  than  the  sensibility,  as  we  find 
them  represented  in  depraved  man  ;  since  the  last  has  sus- 
tained the  chief  shock  of  the  fall.  But  in  an  inquiry  into 
the  relative  importance  of  the  mental  endowments,  it  is 
•clearly  irrelevant  to  allege  any  circumstances  which  are 
purely  accidental,  in  a  logical  sense,  namely,  which  do  not 
necessarily  or  essentially  pertain  to  the  subject.  If  we 
were  discussing  the  question  whether  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
the  African  race  possessed  the  more  intellect,  it  would  be 
utterly  inadmissabie  to  adduce  as  specimens  of  African  in* 
tellect,  the  slave  from  the  Louisiana  plantation  gang,  and 
the  biped  brute  from  the  Brazilian  harness.  Our  inquiry  is, 
what  rank  belongs  to  the  sensibility — as  a  primitive  endow* 
ment,  without  any  reference  to  its  circumstantial  depravity. 
Viewed  thus,  we  contend  that  the  sensibility  is  no  less  God* 
like  than  the  will  or  the  intelligence. 

Philosophers,  we  suppose  have  proceeded,  in  this  case, 
upon  the  principle  of  giving  chief  prominence  to  those 
faculties  which  they  most  largely  discuss.  In  the  mere  sci- 
ence of  mental  anatomy,  both  the  intellect  and  the  will 
make  more  figure  than  the  sensibility,  and  the  intellect, 
which  is  really  third-rate,  more  than  either.  Psycologically 
the  sensibility  discharges  a  specific  function,  entirely  differ* 
ent  from  that  which  belongs  to  it  in  the  great  economy  of 
human  well-being,  which  accounts  for  its  subordinate  rank 
in  the  metaphysical  sphere.  Action  being  the  scientific  end 
of  the  rational  machine,  the  sensibility  is  made  to  play  the 
part  of  an  impulsive  or  motive  principle,  a  middle  and 
therefore  obscure  part  between  the  will  which  acts  and  the 
intelligence  which  sweeps  the  entire  field  both  of  motive  and 
of  action. 

Not  to  detain  you  too  long  upon  this  incidental  discus* 
sion  we  must  briefly  indicate  the  place  we  assign  the  sensi- 
bility— from  which  we  deduce  its  relative  superiority^-and 
from  which  too  we  infer  a  valid  reason  for  placing  it  last  in 
the  order  of  enumeration. 

We  make  the  sensibility  the  seat  of  good — of  happiness, 
it  is  the  receptive  department — the  ultimate  reservoir  where 
all  the  streams  of  thought  and  volition,  when  in  harmony 
with  truth,  empty  themselves  in  distilliations  of  happiness. 
Without  a  sensibility  man  would  be  incapable  of  happi- 
ness— to  him  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  good — his  in- 
telligence could  not  apprehend  the  idea  any  more  than  ft 
could  conceive  of  the  objective  idea  of  some  supposed 
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fourth  mental  faculty,  which  has  no  existence  and  of  which 
we  can  form  no  distinct  conception.  In  other  words  the 
third  mental  function — the  sensibility,  did  it  not  exist,  would, 
with  all  its  phenomena,  be  as  much  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
intelligence — which  sees  only  realities  as  realities — as  some 
indefinite  fourth  mental  power. 

Maintaining  as  we  do,  though  in  opposition  to  some  to 
whose  philosophical  powers  we  bow  with  profound  defe- 
rence, that  good  is  the  grand  terminus  of  the  human  econo- 
my— the  ultimate  product  to  evolve  which  the  entire  men- 
tal machinery  was  constructed,  and  since  good  is  the  objec- 
tive or  correlative  of  the  sensibility,  we  assign  to  the  sensi- 
bility the  highest  rank  among  the  mental  orders  and  for  the 
same  reason  we  place  it  last.  To  state  this  view  in  a  con- 
densed manner,  and  also  to  indicate  the  relation  of  the  three 
mental  faculties  with  that  of  their  correlates — the  intellect 
gives  truth,  the  will  secures  action  in  accordance  with 
truth,  and  the  sensibility  yields  happiness,  as  the  Ultimate 
fruit  of  this  complex  process.  Here  is  the  ne  plus — there  is, 
there  can  be  nothing  beyond. 

We  would  apologize  for  quoting  in  this  place  a  short  par- 
agraph from  an  article  on  the  Divine  Perspective  in  the 
O.  Quarterly  for  May  1847.  We  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the 
article  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  point  than  we  have 
«pace  at  present  to  give  it. 

"  The  three  departments  of  the  mind,  intelligence,  will 
and  sensibility,  stand  related  respectively  to  the  three  great 
objective  ideas,  truth,  right  and  good.  What  does  this  re- 
lation indicate  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  sensibili- 
ty? Truth  is  in  order  to  right,  and  right  is  in  order  to 
good.  This  is  the  only  consistent  arrangement  of  these 
terms,  their  only  possible  order  of  correlation.  According- 
ly good  is  the  ultimate  of  truth  and  right — that  without 
which  they  would  be  objectless  and  therefore  valueless.  It 
follows  then  that  the  intelligence  is  in  order  to  the  will,  and 
the  will  in  order  to  the  sensibility— from  which  it  follows 
that  the  sensibility  is  the  ultimate  of  the  mental  faculties, 
the  crowning  department  of  rational  being." 

Speaking  shortly  afterwards  of  the  divine  mind,  it  is  said, 

"  The  infinite  intelligence  and  the  almighty  will  both  do 
reverence  to  the  sensibility  and  lay  their  offerings  at  her 
feet.  We  are  aware  that  we  seem  to  contradict  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  metaphysics,  that  the  will  is  monarch  of 
the  mind.    But  it  is  only  a  seeming  contradiction.    The 
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will  is  the  monarch,  but  the  sensibility  is  the  empire — com- 
prehends the  interests  over  which  this  monarch  presides ; 
and  we  ask,  which  is  the  paramount  object,  the  king  or  the 
kingdom,  the  central  throne^  or  the  almost  boundless  circle 
of  interests  which  it  protects  and  promotes  V9 

It  must  now  be  understood  what  we  mean  by  calling  the 
sensibility  the  most  important  third  of  the  mind.  &  we 
have  established  this  position,  it  will  be  superfluous  to  add 
further  arguments  to  prove  the  importance  of  educating 
the  sensibility,  having  previously  shown  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  education.  But  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  pre- 
sume that  the  argument  on  this  point  carries  conviction  at 
once  to  every  mind.  It  were  unwise  too  to  rely,  in  the  pres- 
ent discussion  which  is  designed  to  conduct  us  to  sober 
practical  results,  upon  speculations,  which  however  plausi- 
ble, may  prove  at  last  to  be  only  speculations.  We  turn 
therefore  to  other  arguments,  which,  if  you  please,  are  of  a 
more  substantial  texture. 

3.  We  argue  the  importance  of  educating  the  sensibility 
from  its  influence  upon  the  intellect.  In  this  argument  we 
allow  the  popular  theory — which  we  have  already  seen  ob- 
tains— that  the  intellect  is  the  prime  subject  of  education. 
Our  position  is,  that  from  the  relations  of  the  sensibility 
to  the  intellect,  and  its  consequent  influence  over  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  educate  the  intellect  rightly  without  educating 
the  sensibility. 

(1.)  The  sensibility  has  a  vast  influence  upon  the  growth, 
expansion  and  discipline  of  the  intellect 

.We  should  judge  *  priori  that  of  two  co-ordinate  facul- 
ties the  culture  of  one  could  not  be  neglected  without  seri- 
ously affecting  the  other.  Analogy  brings  us  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  co-ordinate  organs  in  the  physical  system 
are  known  to  maintain  a  most  intimate  sympathy  whicli 
makes  all  share  in  a  measure  the  disorders  and  infirmities  of 
each.  But  a  strict  analysis  of  the  influence  of  the  sensibil- 
ity over  the  intellect  enables  us  to  demonstrate  what  ante- 
cedent probability  and  analogy  render  so  highly  presump- 
tive. We  can  here  do  ho  more  than  point  out  the  range  of 
this  analytic  inquiry.  The  sensibility  is  a  complex  faculty, 
embracing  numerous  affections,  emotions  and  passions. 
These  various  excitables  are  the  sources  of  an  almost  indefi- 
nite variety,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  of  stimuli  to  intellec- 
tual acti&n.  A  familiar  example  of  this  is  the  passion  of  cu- 
riosity, which  is  the  main  stimulus  to  mental  activity  ia 
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youth.  Without  these  instigations  of  the  sensibility,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  certainly  what  would  be  the  state  of  the 
intellect.  It  seems  however  quite  clear  that  it  would  be 
hopelessly  sluggish,  of  course  it  could  not  grow,  acquire 
strength,  secure  discipline.  Such  being  the  result  of  the 
sensibility  not  acting  at  all  upon  the  intellect,  it  Is  not  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  result  when  the  sensibility  acts  feebly 
for  want  of  culture,  or  irregularly  for  want  of  training. 
Says  Prof.  Wilson :  "  It  is  an  impossibility  that  a  low 
and  hard  moral  nature  should  furnish  a  high  and  fine  scholar. 
The  intellectual  endowments  must  be  supported  and  made 
available  by  the  concurrence  of  the  sensitive  nature — of  the 
moral  and  the  imaginative  sensibilities."  If  then  the  great 
object  of  education  were  the  perfect  development  of  the 
intellect  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  educate  the 
sensibility. 

•  (2.)  But  again — from  the  same  considerations  it  must  ap- 
pear that  the  education  of  the  sensibility  is  indispensable  to 
the  sound,  the  safe  and  the  Vigorous  action  of  the  intellect, 
even  in  those  cases  above  specified  in  which  it  is  required  to 
be  most  cool  and  calm.  For,  although  the  sensibility  is  not 
called  into  requisition  in  such  processes,  it  must  have  ope- 
rated conspicuously  in  qualifying  the  intellect,  both  by  dis- 
cipline and  knowledge,  for  undertaking  and  accomplishing 
these  its  sterner  tasks. 

(3.)  Still  more  is  the  action  of  the  sensibility  required  in 
the  more  practical  department  of  intellectual  action.  We 
refer  now  to  the  applications  of  the  intellect  to  those  mul- 
tifarious questions  in  the  useful  arts,  in  government,  in  social 
life,  in  moral  enterprises,  and  in  the  promulgation  of  the 

fospel,  which  bear  more  or  less  directly  upon  human  well 
eing,  and  which  therefore  we  may  not  err  in  saying  consti- 
tute the  most  vital  sphere  of  intellectual  activity.  We  say 
still  more  in  these  cases  is  the  sensibility  called  into  play  ; 
for  it  is  not  only  required  to  train  the  intellect  for  action  as 
in  the  former  case,  but  also  to  sustain  it  in  efficient,  fresh 
and  persevering  effort.  It  was  eloquently  said,  by  one  who 
a  few  years  since  arose  above  our  mental  horizon  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  gigantic  in  intellect  and  almost  super- 
human in  the  resources  of  his  sensibility — "  Whenever  the 
intellect  moves  in  the  suixiblimity  of  its  might,  it  is  the 
heart  that  generates  the  momentum."  Of  that  splendid 
truth  there  has  seldom  been  a  more  admirable  exemplifica- 
tion in  person  than  the  individual  himself  who  uttered  it — 
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whose  genius,  glowed  and  flamed  in  the  fires  of  his  sensibili- 
ty, like  the  bush  which  Moses  saw,  burning  yet  not  con- 
sumed, or  like  the  angel  in  the  burning  fiery  furnace  bright 
but  unhurt. 

Hear  Prof.  Wilson  again.  Better  human  authority  can 
hardly  be  quoted.  "  I  lay  down  upon  the  threshhold  of  the 
scholar's  studies  this  first  condition  of  his  high  and  worthy 
success,  that  he  will  not  pluck  the  loftiest  palm  by  means 
of  acute,  quick,  clear,  penetrating  sagacious  intellectual  .ac- 
tion alone — let  him  not  hope  it:  that  he  requires  to  the 
highest  reiiown  also  a  capacious,  profound  and  tender  soul." 

In  the  three  several  respects  then  which  we  have  specific 
<ed— in  disciplining  the  intellect,  in  qualifying  it  for  its  ab» 
stract  processes,  and  especially  in  sustaining  and  accom- 
panying it  in  its  practical  labors— we  see  abundant  reason 
for  educating  the  sensibility.  One  of  our  best  poets  has 
finely  conveyed  by  an  unique  simile,  the  enriching  and  fer- 
tilizing influence  of  the  sensibility  upon  the  intellect,  in  a 
eulogy  upon  our  gifted  authoress,  Mrs.  Child. 

"  If  her  heart  at  high  floods 

Swamps  heir  'bra»in  now  and  theft) 

'Tis  but  richer  for  that  when  the  tide  ebbs  again } 

As  after  old  Nile  has  subsided— bis  plain 

Klmfiows  with  a  second  broad  deluge  of  grain." 

4.  We  further  urge  th^  education  of  the  sensibility  on 
the  ground  of  its  influence  over  the  will.  We  do  not  neces- 
sarily call  in  question  the  freedom  of  the  will,  when  we  af- 
firm that  it  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  sensibility  operating 
as  a  temptation  to  wrong  volitions,  or  an  incitement  to  vir- 
tuous ones.  This  opens  a  wide  field — an  inviting  one — and 
highly  profitable,  but,  pertinent  though  it  is  to  our  present 
purpose*  we  can  not  traverse  it.  We  can  barely  call  your 
•attention  to  an  observation  qr  two — suggestive  of  further 
thought. 

All  sects  and  schools — widely  differing  in  the  philosophy 
—  yet  agreeing  in  the  fact  of  the  sensibility's  immense  influ- 
•eace\for  evil  or  for  good  over  the  will, — have  perplexed 
themselves  with  the  question — how  shall  the  will  be  guarded 
4uid  protected  from  the  hurtful  influence  of  the  sensibility? 

The  most  approved  method,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
*not  only  among  papists  but  protestants  also — has  been  the 
ascetic,  the  object  of  which  is  to  suppress  the  sensibility. 
The  efforts  to  this  end  which  have  been  made  through  sue- 
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cessive  generations,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, have  utterly  failed,  not  only  so,  but  have  resulted 
in  a  ghastly  train  of  vices  and  abominations.  The  sensi- 
bility can  not  usually  be  suppressed — never  wholly.  When 
it  mocks  the  insane  attempts  at  its  extinction,  it  becomes  the 
prolific  source  of  untold  evils — it  is  at  once  a  giant  and  a 
fiend,  and  all  the  more  terrific  for  being  blind.  Even  where 
it  is  almost  suppressed — its  very  impotence  and  its  death* 
lessness  are  displayed  in  low  vices,  in  dastardly  crimes,  in 
grovelling  pollutions  and  m  mental  imbecilities.  And  could 
the  sensibility  be  whoHy  obliterated,  the  will,  instead  of 
being  delivered  from  its  most  formidable  internal  foe,  and 
rising  proportionally  in  vigor  and  steadiness  of  action, 
would  become  emasculate,  contemptible,  incompetent  to 
any  great  or  daring  exploit,  unstable  as  water. 

The  f  rue  view  of  this  subject,  m  we  apprehend,  may  be 
expressed  by  a  comparison,  which  we  do  not  flatter  when 
we  say  that  it  has  more  force  than  elegance — the  sensibility 
is  to  the  voluntary  power  what  the  stomach  is  to  the  vilal 
power — it  supplies  it  with  its  nutriment,  imparting  thereby 
muscular  strength,  nervous  energy,  vital  tone,  healthful 
spring,  steady  activity  and  continuous  fire. 

If  the  sensibility  is  untrained  and  unsanctified,  it  can  only 
elaborate  poisonous  drugs,  either  stupifying  opiates  or  fiery 
stimulants,  to  deaden  or  madden  the  will. 

But  let  the  sensibility  be  both  m  power  and  in  temper 
•what  it  should  be,  and  it  will  be  a  potent  ally  of  the  will.  To 
make  the  sensibility  what  it  should  be  we  do  not  deny  that 
spiritual  influences  must  do  much — but  still  educational  in* 
fluences  are  indispensable. 

5.  The  importance  of  educating  the  sensibility  is  further 
demonstrated  by  its  intimate  association  with  the  imagiaa* 
tion.  The  judgment  may  operate  to  evolve  its  appropriate 
products  best  in  what  i&  called  *  a  dry  light/  but  what  can 
the  imagination  do  without  heat,  passion?  If  this  winged 
faculty  of  the  soul  ever  mount  upon  its  sun-soarings,  or  dart 
along  its  space  excursions,  it  must  be  indebted  to  the  sensi- 
bility for  its  propelling  power.  What  i*  a  poet — without 
"  his  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling?  "  What  is  a  painter — 
whose  "  fine  earnest  eye  flashes  (not)  with  a  passionate 
fire  ?"  Most  of  all,  what  is  a  musician — whose  soul  "  is  not 
moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds  ?  "  He  may  ba  "  fit 
for  treason,  stratagems  and  spoils  " — but  he  certainly  is  not 
fit  for  the  composition  or  the  execution  of  music 
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6.  We  would  insist  upon  the  education  of  the  sensifaMty 
for  its  own  sake — not  simply  as  a  handmaid  to  the  intellect, 
the  will  and  the  imagination.  We  have  already  pronounced! 
our  encomium  upon  the  sensibility^ — as  the  superior  faculty 
rf  the  sou).  We  ask  now,  shall  the  intellect  be  cultivated, 
shall  the  will  be  cultivated,  shall  the  body  even  be  culti- 
vated, and  shall  the  sensibility  be  neglected  er  proscribed  7 
We  plead  for  the  education  of  the  sensibility — as  a  measure 
of  naked  justice.  Let  it  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  vindicate 
and  magnify  itself.  Let  it  no  longer  be  treated,  as  the  son* 
of  Ham  have  so  unjustly  been,  trampled  underfoot,  placed 
under  ban  of  Christian  and  infidel,  and  then  insultingly  re* 
preached  with  its  degradation. 

Of  how  many  splendid  geniuses  who  have  gone  down  to 
untimely  and  dishonored  graves, »  this  the  epitaph — **  theiir 
headlong  passions  ruined  them."  A  writer  speaking  of  the 
author  of  Lacon,  says — "  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  turbulent 
desires  and  unregulated  emotional  sensations." 

We  confess  that  among  our  most  ardent  desires  is  that  of 
seeing,  and  of  having  the  world  see,  what  the  human  sensi- 
bility may  become,  and  through  it  what  a  better,  nobler* 
mightier  being  man  may  become,  when  it  shall  be  educated 
pari  passu  with  the  intellect,  under  the  double  auspices  of  a 
system  philosophically  adapted  to  its  wants  and  of  teacher* 
alive  to  its  worth,  and  its  wealth. 

7.  We  have  reserved  to  the  last  place  under  this  division 
of  our  subject  some  observations  upon  the  education  of  the 
sensibility  by  gospel  ministers.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that 
as  no  profession  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  banishing  the 
sensibility  from  the  seats  of  learning,  as  the  ministerial,  s* 
none  has  realized  to  the  same  extent  the  pernicious  results 
of  this  policy.  What  gaunt  and  barren  intellects  have  filled 
the  sacred  profession.  They  have  been  neither  sons  of 
thunder,  nor  yet  sons  of  consolation;  they  have  been  the 
mailed  and  steel-clad  knights  of  theology,  longing  for  po- 
lemic tilts,  and  thirsting  for  ecclesiastic  tournaments. 

This  Quixotic  stamp  of  divines,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  now 
only  wanting  some  Christian  Cervantes  to  duly  despatch  it, 
and  embalm  It  in  everlasting  ridiculousness.  May  he  arise ! 
Meanwhile  let  us  endeavor  to  describe  them,  and  to  contrast 
them  with  another  class  of  gospel  preachers. 

To  understand  the  class  of  mediaeval  divines — mediaeval 
in  cast,  not  in  date— -consider  first  their  standard  of  ministerial 
excellence,  namely,,  adamantine  orthodoxy  and  naked  intet- 
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bctvutitg*  Then  refect,  that  as  they  regarded  themselves, 
they  were  the  ambassadors  of  an  impassible  God — a  God 
without  a  sensibility.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  trace  ths 
legitimate  iruits  of  tbese^rsf  truths,  in  the  personal  and  so* 
cial  traits  of  the  ministry.  The  first-named  would  induces 
dogmatic  religion*  a  legal  sternness,  overshadowing  views  of 
the  divine  sovereignty,  a  seventh  of  Roman  experience — al- 
together producing  an  ascetic  character. 

The  last-named,  their  ambassadorship  under  an  impassible 
God,  would  impart  exborbitaut  notions  of  ministerial  at* 
thority,  and  pertinacious  efforts  at  assimilation  to  the  God 
they  represented,  resulting  in  a  cold  elevation,  a  stern  roan* 
ner,  a  sombre  aspect,  and  an  awe-inspiring  address* 

This  class  of  men  would  never  make  the  impression  that 
they  were  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ — but  rather  ministers  of 
Jehovafc.  They  exhibit  none  of  the  lineaments  peculiar  to 
Christ.  Their  aim  is  to  symbolize  sovereignty,  in  its  on* 
mitigated  idea.  See  them  yearn  with  compassion  ?  Neve& 
See  them  weep  at  the  grave  of  departed  affection  ?  Never, 
That  would  not  be  ministerial.  Encourage  the  approaches 
and  sweet  offices  of  Christian  love?  Their  clerical  aus- 
terity, their  cold  eye,  their  cadaverous  countenance,  their 
statue-like  immobility  would  freeze  the  current  of  affection* 

Let  us  now  contrast  these  ministers  with  another  class, 
who  about  a  century  ago  sprang  up — the  natural  product  of 
the  monstrous  excesses  of  the  class  first  described.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience  we  designate  the  class  to  which  we  ealt 
your  attention,  the  Methodistic;  for  although  it  no  longer 
consists  exclusively  of  Methodist  preachers— yet  it  began 
with  Methodism,  the  distinctive  mission  of  which,  as  we 
opine,  was  to  lead  off  in  a  grand  movement  which  shouU 
eventuate  in  the  re-development  in  the  mind,  of  the  true*  the 
primitive  idea  of  the  gospel  minister.  We  say  to  lead  off 
in  a  movement  which  should  even tuate  in  this ;  for  as  we 
shall  see,  Methodism  has  not  itself  embodied  the  true  idea. 
It  has  rather  represented  an  opposite  extreme — the  uspl 
instrumentality  by  which  divine  Providence  ultimately 
educes  the  truth.  mme. 

Methodism,  judging  the  system  of  educating  minister 
its  prevalent  fruits,  and  taking  strong  ground  in  favor 
emotional  power,  as  the  first,  the  second  and  the  third  i 
terial  virtue — discarded  a  learned  ministry.    The  two  i 
terns  have  been  working  side  by  side  for  one  hundred  ye 
They  have  produced  respectively  the  results ibat  might  f 
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been  foreseen.  Tbey  have  demonstrated  the  essential  vices 
of  bothi  In  one  we  have  seeft  almost  superhuman  zeal, 
energy  find  boldness,  and  immense  executive  power.  In  the 
other  We  have  seen  authority  without  influence,  power 
without  progress,  orthodoxy,  learning  and  wealth — with 
little  actual  accomplishment.  To  contrast  the  two  systems 
in  several  particulars, 

1.  Mark  the  difference  hi  regard  to  emotional  susceptibility. 
In  this  respect  a  thorough-bred  Methodist  preacher  in  the 

prime  of  life  and  a  strictly  trained  Presbyterian  minister,  fire 
as  widely  different  as  if  they  belonged  to  diverse  racfes  of 
beings*  How  different  their  preaching!  their  praying! 
Who  has  not  been  astonished  at  the  vast,  almost  incredible 
emotional  resources  of  some  Methodist  circuit  preachers  'f 
Who  has  not  been  struck  with  the  immobility  of  some  Con- 
gregational or  Presbyterian  pastors  ? 

Look  at  the  two  men  !  Mark  the  rotund,  lambent  counte- 
nance of  the  one,  the  over-flowing  eye-fountains,  the  broad, 
generous  month,  the  quivering  chin— where  pleasantry  and 
pathos  alternately  play.    Then  glance  at  the  lank,  lanthom- 

?wed,  thin-lipped,  sharp-chinned,  peaked  nosed,  attenuate^ 
reabytet.      Is  that  a  mask?  oris  the  entire  phenomenon 
m  perpendicular  petrifaction,  an  antedeluvinn  fossil  f 

Rest  assured  these  are  denominational  or  rather  educa- 
tional formations.  The  systems  under  which  they  have 
been  respectively  trained  have  made  them  what  they  are. 

2.  Notice  the  attitudes  of  these  two  ministers  toward  re* 
Bgtous  excitement.  The  one  lives  only  in  excitement — the 
■wre  .the  better ;  the  other  is  a  much  out  of  his  element, 
when  in  a  religious  awakening*  as  a  Quaker  in  a  cannonade. 
We  are  persuaded  it  is  not  half  so  much  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple with  either — his  favoring  or  discountenancing  excite-' 
ment — as  it  is  of  educational  influence,  producing  in  one 
case  both  bias  and  qualification  for  it,  and  in  the  other  the 
reverse.  In  other  words,  it  is  more  a  thing  of  feeling  and 
habitude  than  of  principle.  The  itinerant  kindles  the  fire, 
because  he  loves  to  blow  the  coals— and  to  feel  the  warmth 
himself.  The  Presbyter  deprecates  the  fire,  because  by  a 
long  educational  process  which  has  eliminated  his  mental 
•accidence,  he  is  chronically  cold-blooded,  and  withal  has  a 
morbid  dread  of  conflagrations.  Better,  he  thinks,  shiver  in 
the  cold  than  consume  in  the  flames. 

The  Methodist  indicates  his  decided  preference  by  getting 
mp  *n  old  fchioaai  k>g*fire,  bitting  m  the  capackmacfenmey^ 
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None  of  your  black  9tfU  that  as  they  regarded I   .  ^j 
lights,  which  professing  l*dora  of  an  impassible  (■ 
tiles— all  varnished  an["  will  not  be  difficult  f" 
enough  for  one  to  sit  &&first  truths,  in  the  pers1- 
amith's  amphtoiouiarticwy«     The  first-named  wo*J 

at  -ternness,  overshadow?11 
••  Served  a  double  J  seventh  of  Roman  expe 
A  bed  by  aight— dpetie  character. 

Ambassadorship  under  nn 

The  Presbyter  as  decide  ulta"t  notions  of  mini. 
iarlytkt  air-tight.    The  he^ts  at  assimilation  td* 
polished  drum-stove  with  his  m  a  cold  elevation,  a  ant* 
diffused— and  the  process  of  V  awe-inspiring  add  res 
waste  and  glare  and  noise  and  c^  make  the  imprest 

We  have  pursued  this  contract— but  rather  mio 
one  thing  clear— that  neither  system?  lineaments  pea  ;? 
ene— that  the  two  should  be  combined  sovereignty,  in  - 
which  shall  allow  the  full  development^ompassion? 
oonnection  with  thorough  intellectual  4  affection  ? 
systems  apart,  give  us  partial  results ;  t^gc  the  appro 
thought,  the  other  feeling.     We  want  a  sj%iur  cleric; 
generate  both  thought  and  feeling.      The  reltenance,  t 
product  rather  than  a  simple  aggregate;  for  int| 
thought  nor  feeling  is  of  much  consideration  by  itsB 
must  be  combined  to  display  their  immense  powers! 
wings  thought — thought  guides  feeling.      Wtthottl 
feeling  drives  the  vessel  adrift  or  awreck.     Withou 
thought  makes  a  waveless  calm  where  being  wi 
rots  piece-meaL     Thought  is  not  on4y  the  regulato] 
sensibility — but  its  sustained  as  in  its  turn  feeling  is 
tainer  of  intellect.     The  indefinite  varieties,  the  nice 
the  airy  shapes  and  volatile  essences  of  emotion  and  pi 
are  produced  by  thought. 

Should  we  be  required  to  choose  between  a  miaistr 
intellect  and  a  ministry  all  sensibility — we  confess  we  sh 
be  at  a  great  loss.  Neither  realizes  the  idea  of  the  go 
minister.  We  can  not,  however, disguise  our  particular  avt 
aion  for  heartless  intellectualists,  calling  themselves  Chri* 
Uan  ministers.  There  is  something  here  so  hideously  incon 
sistent  with  the  benignant  aspect,  the  beaming  eye,  the  melt 
ing  accent,  the  loving  heart  of  Christ.  Instead  of  multiply  in$ 
by  reason  of  their  ministerial  relation  the  points  of  junctioi 
between  themselves  and  their  fellow  men,  it  seems  ihei 
policy  to  reduce  them  by  an  aiscissio  infiniti.    It  was  sai 
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of  Wilberforce,  "  few  men  ever  lived  who  had  so  many 
points  of  contact  with  their  race.'*  The  true  idea  of  a  gospel 
minister  involves  the  utmost  perfection  in  this  respect.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  without  the  proper  education  of  the 
sensibility,  it  is  impossible  to  stand  thus  intimately  related 
to  mankind. 

We  have  asked — what  is  a  poet  without  a  sensibility  ? 
We  have  asked,  what  is  a  painter  without  a  sensibility? 
We  have  asked,  what  is  a  musician  without  a  sensibility? 
With  three-fold  emphasis  we  ask — what  is  a  minister  of 
christ  without  a  sensibility?  The  strengthener  of  the 
weak,  the  lifter  up  of  the  cast  down,  the  comforter  of  the 
afflicted,  the  soother  of  the  sorrowing,  the  visiter  of  the  sick, 
the  companion  of  those  who  go  down  into  the  dark  valley, 
the  mouth-piece  of  God  at  funerals,  the  representative  of 
Christ  at  the  grave,  the  friend  of  the  bereaved,  the  guardian 
of  the  poor,  the  father  of  all  children,  the  universal  sym- 
pathizer, the  omnipresent  angel  of  mercy,  the  omniscient 
adviser — such  is  the  gospel  minister !    O,  shall  he  be  like 

44  The  stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  tear  1  " 

My  blood  chills  as  I  think  of  a  certain  doctor  of  divinity, 
called  as  pastor  to  administer  comfort  and  consolation  to  a 
pious  mother  on  the  sudden  death  of  a  child — addressing  the 
bleeding  hearted  woman  in  the  following  terms — "  Well, 
jnadam,  the  Lord  has  struck  you  a  heavy  blow — over  the 
head."  Will  you  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that  that  mother, 
shocked  and  stunned  by  such  a  salutation,  declared  that  she 
wished  never  to  see  her  pastor  in  her  house  again?  Yet 
this  is  one  of  the  first  divines  of  this  country.  He  is  a  dis- 
tinguished champion  of  sound  learning,  and  par  eminence 
defender  of  the  faith.  He  is  one  of  your  true  Wallah- wallah 
warriors,  with  tomahawk  ecclesiastic. 

But  it  i3  chiefly  as  gospel  preacher  that  the  ambassador  of 
Christ  needs  a  cultivated  sensibility  ;  for  in  that  capacity  he 
is  the  appointed  channel  through  which  the  living  streams  of 
feeling  flow  and  reflow — the  human  God-ward,  the  divine 
man-ward. 

Should  we  start  the  inquiry  why  men  were  commissioned 
to  preach  the  gospel?  why  the  written  gospel  itself,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  men,  would  not,  with  the  spiritual  agencies 
which  accompany  it,  avail  for  their  salvation  ?  we  might 
set  you  upon  a  train  of  reflections  and  reasonings  whicfc 

N* 
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would  lead  to  ft  most  important  conclusion.  The  office- 
work  of  the  minister  as  a  preacher  is  not  simply  delivering 
the  gospel  to  men.  Were  this  all — he  might  as  well  deliver 
it  with  the  hand,  in  a  printed  form,  as  with  the  tongue ;  which 
would  be  bringing  down  the  province  of  the  preacher  to 
a level  with  that  of  the  colporteur,  or  rather  with  what  that 
would  be  did  he  barely  hand  over  his  Bibles  and  tracts 
.without  uttering  a  word.  The  minister  of  the  gospel  would 
be  little  more  than  a  carrier-pigion,  and  could  pigions  be 
trained  to  convey  the  leaves  of  hfe  to  the  abodes  of  spiritual 
death,  they  might  be  as  effectual  apostles  as  men — upon  the 
supposition  we  nave  made.  What,  then,  is  the  province  of  a 
minister  ?  It  is  to  communicate  the  gospel  to  dying  men- 
accompanying  it  with  the  peculiar  influences  of  persona! 
presence,  of  voice,  gesture,  tones,  expression  of  mind  over  . 
mind,  of  heart  over  heart,  of  soul  over  kindred  soul.  These 
influences  are  nameless,  some  of  them  so  subtle  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  trace  or  analyze  them,  though  we  have  all  felt 
their  power.  They  inay  however  be  ranged  under  two 
heads — thought  and  feeling.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  these  influences  fall  under 
the  latter  heads.  This  conducts  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sensibility  well  developed  and  well  trained  is  the  most 
important  human  acquisition  of  the  gospel  minister.  We 
have  only  to  consider  how  directly  spirituality  operates  upon, 
and  employs  the  sensibility  to  be  satisfied  that  this  prime  . 
ministerial  qualification,  is  intimately  allied  with  the  one 
upon  which  we  are  now  insisting. 

Permit  us  here  to  say  that  we  have  never  before  realized 
how  deeply  philosophical  was  that  charming  sentence, 
whose  very  beauty  perhaps  has  blinded  us  to  its  meaning, 
14  Words  fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver," 

Here  we  are  pointed,  as  with  the  radiant  finger  of  an  angel, 
to  the  very  relation  we  have  been  unfolding,  that  of  the  truth 
to  the  truth-teller.  Words  fitly  spoken — are  thus  made  to 
shine  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  The  pictures 
of  silver  are  the  manner,  the  spirit,  the  heart,  the  soul  ©f  the 
speaker,  which  invest  or  surround  the  golden  thoughts,  the 
truth-utterances. 

We  have  now  dqne  with  the  discussion  on  the  importance 
of  educating  the  sensibility.  It  remains  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  the  principles  on  which  this  work  should  be  con- 
ducted. 
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Here  we  shall  endeavor  to  proceed  cautiously. 
1.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  education  must  be  chiefly  in- 
direct. The  familiar  teaching  of  philosophy  that  feeling  is 
excited  by  thought,  affords  us  a  clue  in  our  present  inquiry. 
Throwing  this  truth  into  the  generic  form,  of  a  principle,  it 
would  be,  the  sensibility  is  to  be  reached  and  moved  through 
the  intelligence.  An  application  of  this  principle,  which  we 
feel  warranted  in  making,  is  that  the  sensibility  is  to  be  edu- 
cated through  the  intellect.  Perhaps  we  may  safely  add 
through  the  education  of  the  intellect.  From  all  this  it  appears 
to  be  deducible — that  the  more,  and  the  more  thoroughly  the 
intellect  is  educated,  the  more,  and  the  more  thoroughly  the 
sensibility  is  educated.  But  this  conclusion  evidently  re- 
quires certain  qualifications;  since  we  have  just  been  deploring 
the  existence  of  st  system  of  education  which  develops  the- 
intellect  while  it  dwarfs  the  sensibility.  We  would  qualify 
the  above  conclusion  thus — the  more  the  intellect  is  edu- 
cated, provided  Its  relations  to  the  sensibility  be  duly  re- 
'  garded;  the  more  will  the  latter  be  educated.  Whether  a 
due  regard  to  this  relation — including  of  course  a  just  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  sensibility — would  involve  a  ma- 
terial alteration  of  the  established  course  of  collegiate  in- 
struction so  far  as  branches,  text  books,  &c,  are  concerned, 
we  shall  soon  be  prepared  to  consider. 

The  point  to  which  we  must  antecedently  call  your  at- 
tention is  the  connection  between  the  education  of  tne  sensi- 
bility and  that  of  the  intellect.  There  is  a  divinely  insti- 
tuted relation  between  the  intellect  and  the  sensibility,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  for- 
mer-secures the  growth  and  progress  of  the  latter — but  tbia 
depends  upon  certain  conditions.  A  supposition  or  two 
will  make  this  clear.  A  student  may,  for  particular  reasons, 
deprecate  the  development  of  his  sensibility,  and  this  may 
be  so  active  a  sentiment  that  it  may  prompt  him  to  keep  up  a 
perpetual  interference  with  that  nice  relation  which  subsists 
in  his  nature — the  result  of  which  ordinarily  would  be  tl^at 
the  sensibility  would  wither  while  the  intellect  was  thriv- 
ing. Again,  an  instructor  may,  from  unfortunate  education 
and  habits,  undervalue  the  education  of  the  sensibility,  while 
he  is  an  enthusiast  in  disciplining  the  naked  intellect.  His 
entire  influence  would  be  fatal  to  the  development  of  the 
sensibility  in  his  pupils.  The  relation  then  between  the  in- 
tellect and  the  sensibility  is  by  no  means  necessary  insomuch 
that  the  education  of  the  former  can  not  but  result  in  the 
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improvement  of  the  latter;  but  it  is  rather  spch  a  relation 
as  subsists  between  the  intelligence  and  the  will — which, 
while  it  requires  that  the  teachings  of  the  one  be  obeyed  by* 
the  other,  yet  does  not  compel  or  necessitate  obedience. 
The  will  may  or  may  not  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  intel- 
ligence, and  so  the  will  may  secure  or  prevent  the  legiti- 
mate action  of  the  intellect  upon  the  sensibility.  It  is  thus 
in  the  power  of  man  to  unship  the  wheels— and  work  the 
intellectual  machinery  without  moving  the  being.,  , 

The  conditions  then  upon  which  the  education  of  the  in- 
tellect will  operate  favorably  upon  that  of  the  sensibility, 
are  such  as  the  following. 

The  student  and  the  instructor  must  be  intellectually  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  high  duty  to  train  the  sensibility,  that 
otherwise  education  is  grossly  incomplete,  if  indeed  it  he 
not  a  curse,  and  that  the  true  mode  of  educating  the  sensi- 
bility is  through  the  intellect.  Furthermore,  they  must 
fully  enter  into  this  work — they  must  feel  as  much  zeal  and 
interest  in  it,  as  they  do  in  the  education  of  intellect — they 
must  guard  against  any  and  all  influences  hurtful  to  the 
growth  of  the  sensibility  as  sedulously  as  they  usually  do 
against  whatever  tends  to  dissipate  the  mind — to  sum  up 
the  whole,  both  the  students  and  the  officers  of  our  literary 
institutions  must  strive  to  create  and  maintain  what  we  may 
call  a  college  atmosphere,  a  pervading  sentiment,  which  shall 
favor  the  fullest  symmetrical  development  of  the  sensibility. 
This  is  indispensable — with  this  all  would  soon  be  right. 

These  conditions  then  being  observed,  the  principle  above 
stated  will  be  found  true — that  as  the  intellect  is  educated 
the  sensibility  will  be  educated.  The  stronger,  the  more 
vigorous,  the  more  enlightened  and  expanded,  the  more 
soundly  disciplined  the  intellect — in  a  word,  the  more  com- 
plete its  training,  the  iriore  perfect  will  be  the  sensibility. 

As  a  friend  of  the  sensibility,  therefore,  we  should  ear- 
nestly deprecate  any  change  in  the  collegiate  course,  (we 
mention  it  because  it  embraces  the  principal  educational  in- 
strumentalities,) which  would  involve  a  material  diminution 
of  disciplinary  power  over  the  intellect.  We  would  as  soon 
urge  such  a  measure  in  behalf  of  the  will — as  in  behalf  of 
the  sensibility.  Trained  intellect  is  a  deformity  and  a  curse, 
without  a  self-controlled  will;  but  the  remedy  is  not  to 
cease  training  the  intellect,  but  to  make  its  training  conduce 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  will.  With  even  greater  force  do 
these  remarks  apply  to  the  sensibility.      To   reduce  the 
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amount  of  available  intellectual  training  would  be  to  wrong, 
to  rob  the  sensibility.  Give  it  a  tongue,  and  it  would  say  to 
us — "  Educate  the  intellect — educate  the  intellect— educate 
the  intellect !  For  in  its  power,  activity  and  resources  lie* 
#ny  strength."  , 

In  order  to  be  explicit  here  we  must  advert  to  a  discrim- 
ination which  we  have  made  under  another  head  between 
the  mental  processes  which  are  purely  intellectual,  and  those 
which  are  mixed,  involving  the  action  of  the  sensibility*  A 
familiar  illustration  of  this  distinction,  were  any  needed* 
might  be  instanced  in  the  logical  process  of  investigating* 
tod  the  rhetorical  process  of  advocating,  including  persua- 
sion. Says  one  M  the  heart  must  be  kept  cool  while  we 
search  for  truth."  Then  we  abstract  it  from  being.  But 
when  we  have  found  it,  then  our  human  instincts  begin  to 
impel  us  to  communicate  it  to  our  fellows,  as  a  good  to 
them  ;  and  just  so  soon  as  we  turn  from  abstract  truth  to 
being — being  needing  our  truth-aCquisitions — that  moment 
the  sensibility  begins  to  play,  and  then  it  is  that  **  intellect 
moves  in  the  sublimity  of  its  might.'* 

This  distinction  suggests  a  corresponding  distinction  in 
file  processes  of  education — which  divides  the  system  into 
two  main  departments,  the  one  including  att  educational 
agencies  which  operate  for  the  training  of  the  intellect 
alone,  the  other.,  including  all  those  agencies  which  educate 
the  intellect  in  conjunction  with  its  ally,  the  sensibility. 
Both  these  departments  of  education  &re  essential;  for. if 
there  are  cases  demanding  of  learned  men  the  use  of  the' 
intellect,  acting  alone,  the  intellect  should  be  trained  to  act. 
by  itself;  likewise  if  there  be  cases  innumerable  in  real  life 
where  the  intellect  must  act  in  conjunction  with  the  sensi- 
bility, where  it  can  do  nothing  separately,  it  mu$t  clearly  be, 
trained  to  work  in  concert  with  the  sensibility. 

Between  these  two  ends,  then,  our  educational  agencies 
should  be  distributed.  So  far,  the  coast  is  clear*  A  more 
difficult  .question  now  demands  attention.  In  what  propor- 
tion should  college  training,  for  example,  be  divided  between, 
these  two  objects? 

Without  presuming  to  answer  this  question  definitely,  we 
would  submit  some  Mnts.  It  might  perhaps  occur  to  some 
that  the  isolated  intellect  should  receive  the  larger  share  of. 
attention,  from  the  fact  that  the  growth  and  improvement 
of  the  sensibility  depends  upon  it.  But  here  two  things  al- 
ready mentioned  should  be  recollected— the  development  of 
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the  sensibility  doe*  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  education 
of  the  intellect— this  thould  impose  some  limits  to  the  ex-* 
elusive  training  of  the  tetter*  The  other  thought  is  that  the 
proper  improvement  of  the  sensibility  reacts  most  favorably 
apou  the  intellect— consequently  even  supposing  the  ere** 
ekes  of  the  pure  intellect,  that  is,  of  Ike  intellect  acting  sep- 
arately, to  compose  the  most  important  (unction*  ot  thai 
faculty,  considerable  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  educe-* 
Hon  of  the  sensibility.  But  on  another  supposition,  more  in 
accordance  with  fact,  that  by  far  the  larger  and  more  its* 
portent  share  of  intellectual  activities  are  tnose  in  which  the 
sensibility  is  extensively  and  indispensably  involved,  it  wonkb 
appear  that  the  scale  must  preponderate  in  favor  of  thee 
joint  education  of  both  faculties. 

With  these  observations  we  shall  dismiss  the  inquiry  now 
before  us,  and  call  up  another  question— perhaps  of  more 
practical  importance,  namely,  how  may  the  intellect  and, 
the  sensibility  be  jointly  educated  ?  Here  we  may  be  aided 
by  the  previous  inquiry— how  is  the  intellect  separately 
educated?  By  being  put  upon  studies  which  have  no  tend-' 
ency  to  affect  the  sensibility,  and  which  moreover  can  not 
be  successfully  prosecuted  unless  the  sensibility  is  kept  iq 
abeyance.      Such  studies  are    the  mathematics,  the  Ian- 

Juages,  and  perhaps  we  might  add  metaphysics,  though  they 
ave  an  aspect  glimpsing  sensibility- wise. 

Our  answer,  then,  to  the  question — how  may  the  intellect 
be  jointly  educated?  is — by  being  engaged  in  studies  which? 
involve  the  enlistment  of  the  sensibility,  and  can  not  be  ad- 
vantageously pursued  without  some  excitement  of  that  fac- 
ulty. -  The  studies  in  this  department,  branch  off  into  two 
divisions — the  useful  and  the  aesthetic.  The  former  em^ 
braces  all  studies  pertaining  to  ethics,  that  is  to  human  rela- 
tions and  duties,  also'  studies  pertaining  to  politics,  including 
history,  also  studies  pertaining  to  practical  and  professional 
life— comprising  the  rhetorical  department,  with  compose 
tfooal  and  elocutionary  exercises.  The  aesthetic  branch  em- 
braces the  fine  arts,  the  magnificent  domain  of  the  hragiaa*- 
tion  and  the  sensibility. 

In  this  schedule  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  not  intro- 
duced studies,  whioh  more  properly  come  under  a  third  di- 
vision, of  a  spiritual  character,  including  religious  truth*  the 
God-ward  relations  wad  duties  of  man,  and  the  groat  gospel- 
principle  .of  all  moral  astien,  fogs,  benevolence  ^ 
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Now  white  we  hold  that  It  is  perfectly  ftitilc  to  attempt  t# 
educate  the  sensibility  without  cultivating  spirituality,  yet 
this  can  hardly  be  said  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  educa* 
lion,  save  in  a  verv  modified  sense.  Pupils  indeed  can  be 
instructed  in  the  theory  of  religion,  but  that  will  be  of  little 
service  to  the  sensibil%.  The  great  Educator  of  the  sensi- 
bility is  the  Holy  Ghost,  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  the  pupil 
by  faith  and  holy  lit ing* 

The  interests  involved  in  our  theme  imperatively  require 
that  every  student  be  from  the  commencement  of  his  studio* 
to  the  close  a  deeply  spiritual  man.  When,  oh  when,  will 
ungodly  students  come  to  see  the  irreparable  wrong  they  do 
their  sensibility ! 

While  in  strictly  devotional  exercises,  'every  pupil  must 
mainly  be  his  own  teacher,  or  rather  must  place  him- 
self under  the  Holy  Ghost,  great  benefit  may  be  secured  to 
the  sensibility  by  incorporating  in  a  course  of  study — fre- 
quent Bible  lessons. 

There  is  another  class  of  studies  eminently  beneficial  to 
the  sensibility,  which  we  are  just  now,  at  some  loss  where 
to  put,  whether  among  the  useful,  or  the  aesthetic — they 
«eem  to  run  into  both.  We  refer  to  the  natural  sciences. 
The  study  of  man  physically,  of  animate  nature,  of  air, 
earth  and  water,  of  rocks,  shells,  and  flowers,  of  the  glorious 
orbs  and  systems  of  Jehovah's  material  empire — whether 
you  assign  it  to  the  useful  or  the  beautiful,  or  to  both — is 
unquestionably  congenial  to  the  development  of  the  sensi* 
fclity. 

In  these  hints  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  branch  of  study 
hat  been  specified,  which  does  not  actually  have  a  place  in 
the  common  college  course.  From  this  it  would  appear  to 
be.  not  strictly  true  that  no  adequate  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  education  of  the  sensibility.  But  do  not  the 
actual  results  of  our  educational  system*,  on  the  other  hand, 
show  that  substantially  this  is  true  ?  There  may  be  abun- 
dant supplies  of  food  in  a  city  for  all  its  inhabitants,  yet  the 
very  class  of  the  population  who  most  need  it  may  derive* 
no  benefit  from  it  To  them  therefore  it  will  be  as  though 
there  were  no  supplies ;  it  will  be  worse— it  will  be  a  cruel 
mockery  of  their  necessities,  that  there  is  an  abundance, 
which  the  strong  and  the  rich  monopolize. 

Our  complaint  in  behalf  of  the  sensibility  ist  that  the  prac- 
tical neglect  of  its  demands,  and  the  exclusive  devotion  to 
tbe  intellect,  has  made  all  the  provisions  of  no  effect  to  it* 
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We  complain  ffcat  not  only  that  portion  of  studies,  which 
as  we  have  seen,  belong  exclusively  to  the  intellect,  havfr 
been  allowed  perhaps  too  much  space,  but  that  the  other 
portion  which  pertain  to  both  intellect  and  sensibility  to* 

Esther  have  been  so  managed  as  to  be  almost  wholly  inteU 
dual.     Intellect  has  monopolized— has  taken  the  lion's 
share. 

We  lay  this  charge  not  at  the  door  of  intellect,  but  of  the 
scholastic  class,  who  have  reared  themselves  into  an  intel- 
lectual aristocracy,  who  would  not  much  sooner  sully  theft 
pale  faces  wifh  the  flush  of  emotion  or  the  flash  of  passion, 
than  they  would  soil  their  long,  lank  fingers  with  toil.  We 
complain  of  the  college  atmosphere,  which  is  such  that  a  toll 
grown  sensibility  cat*  not  breathe  "m  ft.  We  complain  of 
the  literary  fashion  w&ich  is  suck  that  a  rot  and,  full-orbed 
sensibility  is  no  more  tolerable  in  th^  college  halls,  than  a 
capacious  chested,  rosy-faced,  chubby-cheeked  country  las* 
in  a  city  saloon  of  bodied  or  bodiless  belles. 

What  then  do  we  ask  for  the  sensibility  ?  We  ask  that 
its  educational  rights  be  respected.  We  ask  that  its  college 
claims  be  recognized.  We  would  create  no  strife  between 
Lot  and  Abraham,  nor  between  their  respective  servants ; 
neither  would  we  separate  them.  We  would  bring  the  in- 
tellectual Jacob,  and  the  fierce  untamed  Esau  together, 
locked  ki  fraternal  embrace,  weeping  off  each  other's  necks* 
their  unnatural  jealousies  and  reciprocated  injuries. 

We  ask  that  the  sensibility  be  educated, 

(1.)  By  institutional  agencies,  adequate  in  extent,  and 
vigorously  applied ; 

(2.)  By  the  fostering  influences  of  a  good  sentiment  in 
college ; 

(3.)  By  teachers  encouraging  each  student  to  take  car* 
of  his  sensibility. 

(4.)  By  the  addition  to  the  present  college  course  of  ft 
permanent  course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  the  sensW 
ibility,  on  its  province  and  functions,  its  uses  and  abuses,  its 
history,  the  modes  of  educating  it,  &c,  &c. 

A  prominent  object  of  such  a  course  of  lectures,  would  be 
to  guard  students  by  enlightening  them  in  regard  to  the 
fatal  consequences  of  neglecting,  of  contemning  or  of  abus- 
ing their  sensibility. 

We  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  found  neces- 
sary, in  compassing  all  that  is  demanded  for  the  sensibility, 
to  reject  any  of  the  purely  intellectual  branches.    Any  great 
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reduction  of  these  would  defeat  the  object  by  leaving  the 
intellect  defectively  disciplined. 

We  have  now  offered  our  views  on  the  education  of  the 
sensibility.  The  reader  we  think  will  at  least  admit  that  we 
have  not  over  estimated  the  importance  of  the  subject.  He 
may  not  however  fully  coincide  in  the  measures  we  have 
proposed  for  the  attainment  of  the  object.  We  leave  the 
question,  as  we  found  it,  an  open  one.  We  commend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  thinkipg  and  earnest  men.  We  shall 
be  highly  gratified  if  this  imperfect  essay  should  elicit  fur- 
ther discussion,  even  though  the  result  should  be  the  refuta- 
tion of  our  positions.  With  our  whole  heart  we  say  in  ref* 
erence  to  this  subject — "Let  there  be  light;"  though  we 
are  by  no  means  sanguine  that  the  response  of  the  reader  of 
this. essay  will  be,  "And  there  is  light." 


O 
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ARTICLE  XVII. 
PRIDE  OF  HEART. 

BY  J.  K.  JOHNSON, 

PASTOR  OF  THE   "  FREE  CHURCH,"  CAZENOVJt,  N.  T. 

The  Proud  in  Heart  disregard  the  claims  of  Him  to 
whom  is  due  the  universal  homage  of  Man.  Jehovah  de- 
mands that  all  shall  walk  softly  and  humbly  before  Him. 
Man  is  a  mortal  being,  residing  in  his  present  state  of  exist- 
ence only  during  a  fleeting  hour :  as  a  sinner  he  is  under  the 
sentence  of  that  Law  which  he  has  transgressed.  Shall 
such  an  one  be  proud?  The  worms  of  the  earth  will  soon 
feast  upon  his  body  :  and  if  his  soul  clothed  in  pride,  rushes 
into  the  unseen  world,  that  soul  must  sink  in  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt.  It  is  enough  to  banish  our  pride,  to 
read  the  following  questions  and  answers  which  are  recorded 
by  the  pen  of  the  prophet  Micah: — "Wherewith  shall  I 
come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high 
God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  Him  with  burnt-offerings,  with 
calves  of  a  year  old?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thou* 
sands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil! 
Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of 
my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?  He  hath  shewed  theefO 
man,  what  h  good:  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God,"  (Micah  vi.  6-8.) 

The  proud  in  heart  not  only  disregard  the  claims  of  God, 
they  also  contemn  the  rights  of  their  fellow  men..  Pride, 
more  than  avarice,  impels  man  to  claim  his  fellow  man  ai 
property.  In  Psalm  x.  2,  the  inspired  testimony  isr— 
"  The  wicked  in  his  pride  doth  persecute  the  poor." 

The  report  of  Solomon,  as  found  in  Eccls.  iv.  1,  is  full  of 
instruction :  "  So  I  returned  and  considered  all  the  oppres- 
sions that  are  done  under  the  sun :  and  behold  the  tears  of 
such  as  were  oppressed,  and  they  had  no  comforter :  and 
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cm  the  side  of  their  oppressors  there  was  power ;  but  they 
had  no  comforter." 

What  makes  the  oppressors  determine  not  to  relinquish 
that  power  which  is  on  their  side  ?  It  is  pride.  While  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  that  the  Creator  hath  bestowed  on  us 
all,  "  Inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness"- — the  strong  and  proud  American t 
enslaves  his  feeble  brother.  What  sustains  this  most  cruel 
system  of   oppression,  after  men  are  convinced  of  its   ini- 

Suity  I  What  is  it  which  induces  men  to  apologise  for  itf 
aough  they  may  not  be  directly  connected  with  it  ?  What 
i?  it  which  now  prevents  thousands  from  pleading  the  c:au?e. 
of  the  oppressed,  and  openiqg  their  mouths  for  Ihe  dumbt 
The  love  of  gold  in  opposition  to  the  love  of  God — party 
spirit  in  Church  and  State — tame  and  base  subserviency  to 
certain  leading  men — all  must  have  place  in  the  answer  : 
but  Pbidb  is  the  strong  man  armed,  who  keeps  this  castle 
of  tyranny,  "The  wicked,  through  the  pride  of  his  counte- 
nance, will  not  seek  after  God:  God  is  not  in  all  his 
thoughts,"  Ps.  x.  4.  The  wicked  man  never  thinks  of  God 
as  he  ought.  The  inspired  penman  decides  that  his  pride 
makes  him  thus  stupid,  thoughtless,  and  reckless.  Conse- 
quently, he  is  prepared  to  trample  on  the  mandates,  and 
merciful  arrangements  of  the  Creator,  and  on  the"  most  pre- 
cious rights  of  suffering  and  beseeching  Humanity.  On  the 
day  of  our  national  anniversary,  when  we  unite  in  shouts 
of  triumph  and  gladness  for  the  blessings  of  liberty,  why  is 
it  that  more  than  three  millions  of  our  coutrymen  send  up 
tp  the  God  of  the  oppressed,  the  groans  of  weeping  bond- 
men ?  It  is  because  of  this  nation's  pride.  By  it  we  wield 
the  rod  of  the  oppressor,  and  rivet  the  chains  of  the  sighing, 
and  then  mock  at  their  flowing  tears,  and  unutterable 
agonies. 

In  addition  to  the  enslaving  of  man,  the  proud  sustain 
absurd  and  degrading  distinctions  in  society.  Some  regard 
labor  as  disreputable.  Others  stigmatize  as  dishonorable, 
certain  kinds  of  honest  and  useful  occupations.  For  ex- 
ample, the  mechanic,  who  builds  your  house,  they  would 
place  in  a  lower  grade  of  society,  than  the  merchant  who 
measures  off  your  tape  and  silk.  The  man  who  furnLhcs 
substantial  protection  for  your  feet,  may  style  himself  "cord- 
wainer,"  but  he  cannot  escape  the  stigma  which  the  proud 
ar£  resolved  to  fix  upon  the  shoemaker,  lie  cannpt  be 
shielded  even  by  the  name  of  Roger  Sherman.    Perchance. 
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he  may  gain  an  iota  of  relief,  by  working  for  some  capitalist 
\&ho  makes  wholesale  bargains  at  the  South.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  a  little  more  endurable,  than  to  be  found  at 
**  custom  work,"  which  will  require  him  to  toil  for  his  neigh* 
bors,  and  thus  occasionally  compel  him  to  assume  a  stoop- 
ing position,  while  measuring  their  feet.  Having  ascer* 
tained  that  to  work  for  the  feet  is  peculiarly  contemptible 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  distinguishingly  proud  to 
be  noticed  as  the  wearers  of  a  neat,  closely  fitted  boot,  we 
may  imagine  that  we  have  obtained  a  data  by  which  we 
may  venture  to  classify  the  occupations  of  those  who  help 
to  clothe  us.  How  capricious  are  the  decisions  of  pride! 
Such  calculations  are  suddenly  foiled,  when  we  learn  that 
the  man  who  makes  our  hat,  fias  not  an  undisputed  title  of 
•uperiority  over  the  maker  of  our  coat — especially,  if  oa 
the  sign  of  the  latter,  we  can  read  "Merchant  Tailor."  Such 
contempt  do  the  proud  pour  upon  honest  industry,  while 
they  bestow  applause  and  office  upon  such  as  are  "mighty  to 
mingle  strong  drink,"  or  who  can  boast  of  surpassing  skill  in 
butchering  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children ! 

If  such  incongruous;,  insulting,  and  cruel  decisions,  as- 
sailed only  the  stronger  portion  of  the  human  family,  (usu- 
ally stronger  for  physical  endurance,)  who  are  expected  to 
buffet  the  boisterous  tide  of  life,  we  could  better  endure  to 
witness  the   attack.     But   woman  is  the  greatest  sufferer. 
Frequently,  the   daughters  of  the  rich  maintain  a  marked 
superiority   of  manner  toward  those  of  their  own  sex  who 
obtain  their  bread,  shelter,  and   apparel,  by  their  industry. 
They  affect  to  use  great  condescension,  if   they  consent  to 
notice  those  who  maintain  themselves  by  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  "the  rudiments  of   a  plain   education.     As   for  her 
who  skillfully  plies  her  needle  in  making  useful  articles,  she 
cannot  be  their  companion,  whatever  her   talents,  or  her 
virtues  may  be.     Will  they  introduce  their  "seamstress"  to 
genteel   visitors?    Each   alone  can  occasionally  seek  her 
society,  and  in  some  degree  appreciate  it ;  but  to  be  seen  by 
their  lady  confidents,  and  gentlemen  flatterers,  on   terms  of 
companionship  with  the  "serving  girl" — O,  who  can  think 
of  it]     They  would  thus  lose  caste.     Here  is  a  curiosity  for 
us — it  is  this :    those  who   use  the   needle  in  merely  orna- 
mental fancy  work,  if  they  display  the  appearance  of  doing 
it  only  for  amusement,  may  have  a  passport  to  the  first  cir- 
cles of   elegant  society.     In   rebuke  of   such   notions,  see 
Solomon's  description  of  a  yirluous  woman : — Prov.   31. 
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^She  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her 
hands.  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle.  She  looketh* 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  of  the 
bread  of  idleness."  The  widow,  who  exerts  herself  to  pro- 
vide for  her  fatherless  children,  is  neglected  by  those  who 
would  have  earnestly  sought  the  favor  of  her  society,  if  she* 
had  been  the  heiress  of  an  ample  fortune.  How  does  such 
conduct  appear  before  the  God  of  the  widow,  and  the  Father 
of  the  fatherless! 

The  indigent  and  disconsolate  orphan  girl,  suffers  beyond 
expression,  by  the  disdainful  treatment  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  pride.  She  is  despised  by  them  because  she 
must  work  for  her  support.  They  reduce  her  earnings  to 
the  lowest  pittance.  She  pines  under  the  influence  of  wound, 
after  wound ;  and  perhaps  at  last  she  falls  into  the  snares 
q{  some  idolized  representative  of  that  very  circle  of  proud 
ones  who  had  combined  to  crush  her.  Then,  of  course,  she 
is  a  poor,  fallen,  forsaken  creature — marked  as  abandoned, 
and  treated  writh  scorn ;  but  her  destroyer  boasts  of  his 
conquests,  and  proudly  lifts  up  his  head  in  the  splendid  hall* 
of  wealth  and  fashion.  O  there  must  be  a  day  of  final 
judgment !     Then  "all  the  proud  shall  be  as  stubble." 

There  is  a  prejudice  in  reference  to  the  employment  of 
females  in  one  department  which  deserves  a  much  stronger 
rebuke  than  it  can  now,  or  ever  receive  from  my  pen.  Wilt 
Pierpont  assail  it  with  his  keenest  poetic  satire? 

We  refer  to  that  foolfsh  whim,  that  to  be  hired  to  perform 
domestic  labors,  is  degrading.  This  idea  has  a  tendency  to 
destroy  the  self  respect  of  those  who  are  thus  employed: 
others  avoid  that  employment,  and  as  a  direct  result,  otbei* 
avocations,  particularly  in  large  cities,  are  crowded  to  ex-* 
cess.  The  melancholy  sequel  is,  poverty,  discouragement^ 
distress,  temptation,  and  loss  of  character. 

To  acquire  skill  in  the  minutia  of  household  affairs,  should 
fye  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  female  education.  Why 
should  it  be  thought  more  degrading  for  a  young  woman  to 
be  hired  to  work  in  the  house,  than  for  a  young  man  to  be 
Jiired  to  work  on  the  farm?  Common  sense  can  give  no 
.answer,  only  that  this  is  according  to  the  creed  of  the  proud* 
Possibly  the  writer  may  better  convey  his  meaning,  by 
•changing  the  form  of  the  question,  thus :— Why  should  it 
not  be  thought  as  honorable  for  a  young  woman  to  be  hired 
to  work  in  t^e  house,  as  for  a  young  man  to  be  hired  to 
work  on  a  farm  ?    For  tfyere  are  those  who  honor  the  young 
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man  for  his  industry,  who  have  been  so  much  contaminated 
by  prevailing  prejudice,  that  they  do  not  bestow  on  the 
young  woman  equal  credit. 

A  painful  truth  must  here  be  stated ;  it  is  this,  namely: 
that  there  are  those  females  who  are  employed  in  various 
branches  of  industry,  who  themselves  join  in  the  cruel  rite 
to  degrade  her  who  is  paid  for  doing  household  work;  thus 
they  assist  to  multiply  the  applicants  for  their  own  employ- 
ments, and  consequently  reduce  the  compensation  which  is 
already  unendurably  low. 

This  is  amazing.  It  seems  unaccountable.  Upon  what 
principles  of  mental  or  moral  philosophy  can  we  explain  it^, 
that  this  industrious  class  of  abused  persons,  should  thus 
lend  their  influence  to  the  efficient  countenance  of  a  proud 
aristocracy,  whose  iron  heel  is  crushing  them  in  the  dust? 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  engender  and  cherish  a  spirit  of 
jealousy  among  our  fellow  men.  The  rich  should  not  be 
excited  to  despise  the  poor,  nor  the  poor  to  be  suspicious  of 
the  rich.  There  are  those  of  the  rich,  who,  in  theory  and 
practice,  fully  recognize  the  common  brotherhood  of  man. 
Ten  miles  from  where  the  writer  now  sits,  there  is  a  rich 
man,  who  regards  the  human  race  as  one  vast  family  of  our 
common  Father.  The  widow,  and  the  orphan,  the  landless 
colored  man,  and  the  landless  white  man,  the  fugitive  slave, 
and  many  a  child  of  want  and  of  sorrow,  have  been  shel- 
tered under  his  hospitable  roof,  have  been  placed  as  equals 
at  his  table,  and  have  received  substantial  evidence  of  his 
desire  that  they  should  permanently  enjoy  freedom,  happi- 
ness, and  homes.  Such  will  remember  him  in  the  kingdom 
of  glory — as  the  friend  of  the  poor;  and  this  shall  be  his 
enduring  monument,  when  his  fame  as  an  orator  shall  cease 
to  be  mentioned ;  though  the  rich  cadence  of  his  musical 
voice  uttering  the  unpopular  truths  of  God,  can  never  be 
forgotten  even  amid  the  melodies  of  Heaven. 
.  Some  others  of  the  rich  there  are  of  the  same  spirit 
May  God  multiply  their  number ! 

,  Pride  is  not  necessarily  inseparable  from  the  heart  of  him 
who  possesses  riches.  It  is  always  predominent  in  the  heart 
of  him  who  trusts  in  riches;  for  he  will  not  receive  the 
truth,  that  he  is  merely  a  steward  of  the  bounties  of  Him 
whose  is  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof. 

Having  taken  the  precaution  to  guard  against  misappre- 
hension, let  us  make  a  record  of  the  mortifying  and  alarm- 
ing fact — that  here  in  Republican  America,  we  have  a  proud 
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Aristocracy,  glorying  in  riches,  learning,  office  and  influ- 
ence, and  despising  the  homeless  poor.  It  puts  forth  its 
pretensions  as  far  and  as  fast,  as  the  prevailing  sentiments 
and  habits  of  our  country  will  permit.  In  large,  and 
eastern  cities  its  strength  is  greatest. 

This  same  disgusting  aristocracy  puts  on  airs,  and  strains 
itself  to  attract  attention  in  some  villages,  and  inland  cities, 
not  far  from  our  thoroughfares.  But  the  stiff  imitation  is  so 
grotesque,  that  little  more  is  now  accomplished  than  to 
amuse  sensible  people  with  a  peacock  pageant.  We  might 
all  freely  join  in  the  laugh,  if  we  did  not  remember,  that  itt 
evil,  as  much  as  in  good, 

"Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow, 
"Great  streams  from  little  fountains  flow," 

In  every  community,  in  town  and  country,  the  most 
precious  interests  are  jeopardized  by  the  incipient  manifesta- 
tions of  pride.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  all  these  in- 
vidious distinctions  which  we  faintly  sketched,  and  others' 
which  are  like  them,  are  the  offspring  of  the  same  haughty 
spirit,  which,  in  other  portions  of  our  country,  enslaves  those 
for  whom  Jesus  shed  his  own  most  precious  blood. 

Pride  is  one  of  the  most  abhorrent  manifestations  of  self- 
ishness. A  selfish  heart  is  a  proud  heart,  and  is  an  utter 
abomination  m  the  sight  of  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence* 
When  every  thing  is  claimed  for  self,  it  can  not  be  other- 
wise that  the  rights  of  God  and  man  should  be  alike  con- 
temned. If  we  would  see  inordinate  self-love,  (which  is* 
Selfishness,)  exhibited  as  the  parent  of  pride,  and  its  bitter 
cluster  of  evil  fruits,  we  must  read  what  Paul  writes  iff 
2  Tim.  3 :  I — 5 :  "This  know  also,  that  in  the  last  days  peril- 
ous times  shall  come.  For  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own 
selves,  covetous,  boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient 
to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy,  without  natural  affection,, 
truce  breakers,  false  accusers,  incontinent,  fierce,  despisenr 
of  those  that  are  good,  (horrid  characteristic!)  traitorsr 
heady,  high-minded,  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of 
God/  (rather  than  lovers  of  God,)  having  the  form  of  godli- 
ness, but  denying  the  power  thereof:  from  such  turn  away." 
Yes,  u  turn  away,"  ye  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 
*«  Turn  away  "  from  selfishness  and  pride,  and  all  their  pol- 
luting influences  and  accompaniments.  Turn  away  from 
usucki"  from  whom?     From  those  who  are  lovers  of 
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pleasure  in  opposition  to  being  lovers  of  God — from  thos« 
4*  having  the  iorm  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power 
{hereof.  Let  us  well  understand,  that  we  can  not  escape 
the  character  and  doom  of  such,  if  we  cherish  a  proud  heart 
As  we  turn  away  from  such,  to  whom  shall  we  turn?  To 
Jlim  who  says,  by  inspired  writers,  "Humble  yourselves 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God."  "  Be  clothed  with  hu- 
mility ."  "  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory, 
^>ut  in  lowliness  of  mind,  let  each  esteem  other  better  than 

Jhemselves.  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in 
Jhrist  Jesus ;  who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  made  himself  of  no  rep- 
utation, and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and  being  found  in  fashion  as 
a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross."  If  we  can  see  Immanuel  in 
the  manger— can  see  him  at  twelve  years  of  age  subject  to 
fiis  earthly  parents — can  see  Him,  with  not  where  to  lay  his 
head,  can  see  him  rebuking  pur  pride,  having  selected  for 
his  text,  a  little  child  ;  if  we  can  see  the  Lord  of  glory,  not 
only  clothed  in  human  nature,  but  girded  with  a  towel,  and 
as  a  servant  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  and  in  the  sequel  see 
him  expire  on  the  cross,  if  all  this  we  can  see,  and  contem- 
plate, and  yet  clin^  to  our  pride  of  heart,  we  must  expect 
that  in  just  indignation,  God  will  give  us  up  to  our  own 
heart's  lusts,  saying,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet  Oba- 
diah?  "  The  pride  of  thy  heart  hath  deceived  thee."  Among 
the  seven  things  which  are  noted  in  Prov.,  6th  chapter,  as 
special  abominations  to  the  Lord,  is,  "A  proud  look."  In 
Prov.  16 :  5,  we  learn,  "  Every  oae  that  is  proud  in  heart  is 
an  aboraiuation  to  the  Lord.*'  For  an  encouraging  con-? 
trast,  read  Isaiah  57:  15:  *For  thus  saith  the  High  and 
Lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy,  I 
dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place?  with  him  also  that  is  ot  a 
c&tytrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble* 
and  to  revive  the  heart  of  tfye  conlrite  ones."  "  The  High 
and  Lofty  One  "  will  thqs  dwell  with  us,  if  we  listen  to  the 
yoice  of  his  incarnate  Son,  xyhq  says,  >4  Come  unto  JVTe,  and 
|  will  give  you  rest :  learn  of  Me  ;  for  Jam  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart  ,•  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unt>o  your  souls." 
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ARTICUE  XVIII. 

MODERN  INFIDELITY. 

BY  REV.  HENRY  COWLS8. 

It  is  ■&  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  that  she 
has  never  been  for  any  considerable  time  relieved  from  eon* 
Hict  in  some  form  with  infidelity.  The  most  thoroughly 
Christianized  hinds  and  times  kave  in  no  case  formed  anyr 
important  exception  to  this  general  rule.  So  far  back  at; 
runneth  Ihe  memory  of  man,  or  the  records  of  church  his- 
tory, there  have  been  disbelievers  in  the  midst  of  believers, 
creating  occasions  for  defence  and  vindication  of  the  Bible, 
•gainst  its  impugners  arad  rejectors. 

Another  equnHy  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  assailants  of, 
revelation   have    been   frequently  shifting    their    ground* 
Scarcely  in  any  case  has  the  same  ground  been  maintained 
longer  than  the  natural  term  of  a  single  generation.    The 
most  permanent  principle  in  the  tactics  of  infidelity  is  this;; 
-^If  repulsed  from  one  position,  try  another*    It  being  often  j 
easier  and  sooner  done,  for  ignorance  or  folly  to  raise  an  ob-; 
jection  than  for  learning  and  wisdom  to  answer  it,  this  run* 
ning,  skirmish  warfare  suits  the  genius  and  the  resources  oft 
infidelity.    It  has  indeed  seemed  <to  be  the  only  way  to  make, 
her  light  treop3  at  all  available  against  the  heavy  -artillery  • 
smd  the  phalanxed  battalions  of  the  faithful.    In  tracing  the* 
history  of  this  warfare,  it  would  be  amusing  to  observe  how 
much   profound   Christian  learning  has    been  drawn   out 
against  how  much  infidel  pedantry — how  much  sanctified' 
genius  and  talent,  against  how  much  skeptical  pretension — 
now  many  ponderous  tomes,  weighty  with  the  best  matter, 
xJnd  in  manner  unblamable,  have  been  brought  into  the  field 
dgainst  assailants  whose  heaviest  ordnance  have  been  squibs, 
»nd  their  most  cogent  arguments,  sneers,    A  moqt  carious 
warfare  this !    Often  has  Christianity  had  occasion  to  say — 
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Give  me  only  an  open  enemy,  a  fair  field,  and  a  fight  with 
decent  weapons! 

It  were  moreover  something  to  be  desired — perhaps  we 
con  not  say  to  be  expected,  that  the  enemy,  once  van- 
quished, would  surrender.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  has 
been  the  case  in  a  single  instance.  As  already  intimated, 
after  defeat  comes,  not  concession,  but  a  new  form  of  re- 
•(stance;  not  surrender,  but  a  change  of  tactics  for  a  fresh 
assault.  Hence  Christianity  is  destined  to  be  militant,  age 
after  age, — at  least  till  she  becomes,  in  a  higher  sense  than 
ever  yet,  triumphant.  Her  men  of  war  must  be  alert  and 
sleepless,  eagle-eyed  and  ready-handed — ever  adroit  in 
changing  their  mode  of  fight,  how  often  or  how  much  soever 
occasion  may  require. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  this  purpose,  the  friends  of  Christian- 
ity must  have  their  watchmen  on  every  hill-top  in  her  moral 
battle-field ;  or,  dropping  all  figure  of  sppeoh,  must  keep- 
themselves  apprised  of  the  latest  modes  and  phases  of  infidel 
sentiment.  Modern  infidelity  becomes  a  needful  study,  if 
not  each  year,  at  least  each  decade pf  years  in  her  history. 

In  facts  and  circumstances  like  these,  we.  think  to  find  our 
apology,  if  any  be  needed,  for  presenting  this  subject  to  the 
readers  of  the  Quarterly.  A  subject  so  vital  to  the  practical 
•way  of  the  gospel  we  love — of  the  Book  of  Books  wherein 
we  find  God,  duty  and  salvation,  can  never  be  void  of  in- 
terest, or  out  of  place. 

Paiue's  Age  ot  Reason— (its  t$e  a  perfect  misnomer,)  has 
bod  its  run  and  its  exit  It  is  not  -unnatural  that  a  strong 
analogy  should  obtain  between  its  own  career,  and  that  of 
its  shrewd  bat  impious  author.  As  he  shone  in  brilliancy 
for  a  brief  period,  but  went  down  wonderfully,  debauched* 
besotted,  execrated  and  forgotten;  so  his  works  dazzled  the 
while  and  beguiled  unstable  souls*  till  in  due  time  the  common 
sense  and  reason  of  men  revolted  at  their  spirit,  and  their 
Obvious  results  in  society  became  a  mill-stone  attached,  to 
sink  them  into  general  detestation.  Individuals  there  may 
be  who  read  and  admire  the  Age  of  Reason ;  they  are  only 
individuals  5  their  movements  are  not  aggressive  through  tbe 
press  or  the  living  voice.  The  aggressive  movements  of 
modern  infidelity  have  taken  on  a  new  type  altogether,  and 
its  prime  actors  look  down  upon  the  admirers  of  Paine  as 
nearly  half  a  century  behind  their  age* 

There  is  an  infidelity,  exclusively  modem,  which  is  making 
hs  aggressions  through  the  press  and  tbe  platform — squint* 
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times  even  the  pulpit — the  real  character  of  which  ought  10 
be  thoroughly  understood.  Compared  with  any  antecedent 
form,  it  is  covert,  and  by  no  means  enamored  of  its  awn  ap- 
propriate name.  We  may  regard  it  as  decisive  testimony 
to  the  ascendant  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  public 
mind  that  its  most  formidable  assailants  should  zealously  af- 
fect both  its  name  and  its  reputation  as  legitimately  their 
own.  The  character  of  Christ  as  a  man,  who  does  not  no^ir 
applaud  ?  The  morality  of  the  New  Testament,  who  does 
toot  professedly  admire  T  The  modern  infidel  is  loud  and 
clamorous  on  these  topics,  as  if  he  would  outdo  the  humble 
Christian  whose  highest  aspiration  is  to  wear  the  image  of 
the  Man  of  Nazareth. 

Paine  and  Voltaire  left  their  names  as  a  curse  to  their  fol- 
lowers. They. made  the  naiie,  infidel,  reproachful.  N* 
wonder,  therefore,  that  modern  deniers  of  divine  revelation- 
Should  reject  and  seek  to  evade  the  name. 

Perhaps  at  this  point,  candor  will  rise  for  a  hearing,  and 
ask  whether  it  be  fair  to  give  tho  name,  infideU  to  those  wb» 
«o  much  dislike  it,  and  who  are  not  wont  to  apply  it  to 
tliemselves  T  The  question  is  not  out  of  place,  and  shall 
have  an  answer. 

The  amount  of  this  plea  is  that  the  men  in  question  rejeel 
the  name,  infidel,  and  with  more  or  less  warmth  complain 
<rf  being  slandered  thereby,  and  claim  that  they  be  first  con- 
victed of  being  infidel  before  the  term  is  applied  to  theni. 
Usually,  however,  their  defence  assumes  the  following  more 
candid  form  2  "  We  believe  thus  and  thus :  Moses  and  Paul 
had  neither  more  nor  better  inspiration  than  goo  I  m?tf  nov? 
4*uve  2  let  the  Bible  be  treated,  believed  and  reverenced  like 
ell  other  books  according  to  your  own  view  of  it3  mariU:— * 
this  we  believe,  and  if  you  call  this  infidelity,  we  glory 
in  the  doctrine  notwithstanding,  though  we  disown  tht 
-name," 

Now  manifestly  these  men  discard  the  name  infidel,  not 
ibr  its  unfitness,  but  for  its  odium.  Not  for  its  odium,  Nrt 
#»r  its  fitness,  we  apply  it.  We  do  not  claim  or  imply  th*6 
4hey  are  infidels  of  the  Paine  and  Voltaire  stamp ;  but  they 
a*re  infidels — disbelievers  in  the  divine  authority  and  in*pira» 
<tkm  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  most  palpably  and  undenhbly. 
The  question  at  issue  between  revealed  religion  and  lis 
opponents  is  perfectly  simple.  Is  the  Bible  God's  word  of 
irtian's  ?  Is  it  divinely  revealed,  or  humanly  excogitated  f 
W&  it  an  authorized  rule  of  duty,  or  a  code  of  optional  qdvUs* 
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from  which  yoa  may  cull  m  your  wisdom,  or  spurn  in  yew 
•  caprice  ? 

Obviously  in  view  of  these  alternatives,  the  Bible  must  be 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  According  as  men  bold  it  to  be* 
the  one  or  the  other  are  they  technically  either  Christian  of 
Infidel. 

Par  be  ft  from  «s  t#  use  the  latter  term  opprobriously/ 
By  a  most  legitimate  misfortune,  it  has  usually  happened 
that  infidelity  has  begotten  odious  fruits  and  consequently 
entailed  a  bad  name  upon  its  advocates.  Hence  we  do  not 
wonder  at  the  sensitiveness  of  the  modern  school  in  regard 
to  this  appellation.  We  doubt  not  it  is  their  hope  and  their 
expectation  even,  to  secure  better  results  from  the  new  sys- 
tem— with  how  touch  reason  time  will  show.  That  so  many 
•of  the  external  moralities  of  the  Bible,  and  so  much  of  ito 
spirit  of  reform  should  be  forced  into  unnatural  wedlock 
with  the  denial  of  divine  inspiration,  is  indeed  a  new  expeiv 
ment  in  the  line  of  moral  amalgamations — the  failure  of 
which  it  needs  no  prophet's  ken  to  predict. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  come  directly  to  the  question— 
What  i$  modern  infidelity?  In  what  respect  does  it  differ 
in  mode  and  form  from  its  immediate  predecessor?  Th* 
latter  question,  answered,  will  furnish  the  answer  to  the 
former. 

The  reigning  dynasty  of  infidel  sentiment  differs  from  the 
Paine  and  Voltaire  family, 

1.  In  its  more  liberal  admissions  in  favor  of  Christianity* 
This  may  be  seen  in  their  respective  views  of  its  founder* 

The  Voltaire  school  characterized  itself  by  its  impious  watch- 
word— "Crush  the  wretch ;" — the  modern  school  might  anal- 
ogously say — Glorify  the  man.  The  latter  motto  shoulcl 
Bot  be  understood  to  mean — Adore  the  Son  of  God ; — orr 
Reverence  the  Messiah  of  the  eternal  throne ;  much  less 
still,  Believe  in  Him  as  your  Savior  from  sin  ;  but  simply— - 
Give  him  honor  as  one  of  the  model  men  of  our  race.  His 
ftpirit  was  generous  and  self-sacrificing ;  his  sympathies  witfc 
his  brother  man  were  warm  and  pure ;  genuine  philan- 
thropy had  a  home  in  his  heart ;  therefore  we  honor  him  a# 
one  among  the  great  and  good  men  of  our  race. 

2.  By  consequence,  similar  admissions  respecting  the  doc* 
trifles  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  distinguish  the  modern'  from 
the  next  antecedent  school  of  infidelity.  The  latter  had  no 
good  thing  to  say  voluntarily  of  the  doctrines  of  Christi* 
anity,  or  of  its  moral  system.     In   fact  their  own  system 
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stood  in  every  main  point  in  direct  antagonism*  with  that  of 
inspiration.  Comprehensively  it  had  but  one  great  moral 
or  rather,  immoral  doctrine — viz.  unlimited  stlf -indulgence* 
"Let  the  appetites  of  each  man  be  his  law.  Abhorred  be 
the  marriage  institution ;  away  with  continence  and  self- 
restraint;  throw  a  loose  rein  on  the  neck  of  every  passion.** 
Such  was  their  moral  system. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  doctrine  of  morals  finds  any 
favor  in  the  modern  school.  But  they  are  wont  to  pursue 
this  course.  Distinguishing  carefully  between  the  moral  and 
the  spiritual,  or  perhaps  more  strictly  the  religious,  they 
would  fain  retain  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament  and 
reject  its  religion.  Its. morality  is  applauded;  but  its  wor- 
ship of  God  and  its  provisions  for  transforming  the  inner 
heart  of  man  are  held  exceedingly  cheap.  On  their  system 
there  is  no  other  God  to  be  worshipped  than  what  is  found 
in  universal  nature ;  or  if  there  be  any  other,  his  appro- 
priate worship  consists  in  the  soul's  admiration  of  all  his 
beautiful  works  ; — in  the  heart's  esteem  of  whatever  it  ac- 
counts real  goodness.  Hence  the  homage  of  prayer  and 
adoration  is  lightly  esteemed — doubtless  would  be  contempt- 
uously rejected,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  their  system,  if 
public  sentiment  had  not  too  sacred  a  regard  for  it  to  be 
rudely  trifled  with — if  it  were  not  desirable  to  retain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  good  opinion  of  many  who  respect  prayer  It 
becomes  both  easy  and  natural  for  men  of  such  sentiments 
to  decry  public  prayer  as  hypocrisy,  and  all  public  worship 
of  God  as  coupled  with  base  ends  and  therefore  to  be 
discarded. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  course  that  these  sentiments  shouldt 
concentrate  their  animosity  against  the  Sabbath  and  the 
gospel  ministry.  Perhaps  no  form  of  infidelity  was  evei* 
more  bitter  against  the  institutions  of  the  gospel  than  some 
types  of  the  modern.  The  most  caustic  allegations  of  craft, 
put  forth  in  the  strongest  and  often  the  coarsest  dialect  of 
bilingsgate,  seem  to  flow,  or  rather  gush  as  if  from  under 
an  ocean  pressure  of  malignity. 

It  is  not  strange  that  modern  infidelity,  though  applauding 
the  morality  of  the  gospel,  should  discard  its  spiritual  pro- 
visions for  renewing  the  heart.  The  system  sets  out  with 
the  assumption  that  the  human  heart  is  natively  good,  let  it* 
only  be  discreetly  trained.  Then  availing  itself,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  of  the  general  atmosphere  of  Christianity  in 
vrhich  all  its  own  morality  has  had  its  being  and  its  nurture, 
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it  turns  upon  its  benefactor;  rather  let  us  say,  upon  the  author 
of  its  own  existence,  with  parricidal  hand.  It  thinks  to  mur- 
der the  parent,  yet  honor  and  caress  the  offspring.  It  would 
fain  enjoy  the  fruit,  but  tear  up  the  bearing  tree  by  the  roots. 
Give  us,  say  they,  the  second  table  of  the  law,  but  let  the 
first  be  sunk  into  disregard  and  contempt.  Let  us  have  the 
law  of  equal  love  to  man,  but  no  gospel  power  to  renew 
the  heart  into  its  image :  no  gratitude  for  redeeming  blood 
to  enforce  it. 

In  a  word,  this  modern  scheme  extols  philanthropy,  but 
decries  piety;  makes  much  of  human  rights,  yet  little  of 
divine  rights  ;  talks  loudly  of  the  regard  due  to  fellow  men, 
yet  is  dumb  as  to  the  proper  regard  due  to  God ;  exalts  hu- 
manity, and  dishonors  the  divinity.  Yet,  bearing  this  cha- 
racter, it  often  claims  admission  within  the  Christian  pal«f 
has  honied  words  in  profusion  in  praise  of  Christian  libe- 
rality and  catholicity,  and  puts  a  strange,  a  most  perverted 
sense  upon  such  terms  as  honesty  and  sincerity,  claimed  as 
passports  to  Christian  fellowship.  A  man  sincerely  honest 
in  rejecting  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  Christian  man  and  not  an  infidel ! 

The  method  by  which  modern  infidelhy  disposes  of  the 
evidences  of  divine  revelation  is  characteristic.  The  spotless 
morality  of  the  Bible  is  laid  away  upon  the  same  shelf  along- 
side or  a  little  below  their  own.  Hence  if  it  proves  the  in- 
spiration of  its  author,  no  less,  nay,  somewhat  more  does 
their  own  morality  prove  theirs.  They  too,  and  all  good 
men  are  inspired  by  an  indwelling  divinity.  A  portion  of 
this  divinity  is  an  attribute  of  all  the  good.  So  much  for 
this  argument  in  favor  of  inspiration. 

The  prophecies  of  scripture  attract  but  little  of  their  at- 
tention. It  is  suftyosed  that  their  usual  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  argument  from  prophecy  is  the  neological.  On  thts 
scheme,  the  prophecies  pass  to  the  credit  of  human  sagacity. 
They  are  perhaps  subjected  to  the  whittling-knife  of  hyper- 
criticism  and  made  to  date  after  the  events  predicted  ;  or 
they  only  illustrate  the  world-wide  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  plant  some  golden  age  in  future  time  and  relieve 
present  sorrow  by  visions  of  hope.  Thus  prophecy  falls 
under  the  general  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  bears  no 
testimony  to  the  interposition  of  the  Omniscient. 

With  marvellous  philosophic  acuteness,  they  account  for 
the  agency  of  the  so-called  miraculous  powers.  Referring 
especially  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  ascribe  im 
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power  over  unclean  spirits  tto  the  moral  charm  of  his  benevo- 
lent  character.  All  good  men  or  good  women  carry  along 
in  their  very  goodness  a  power  that  even  devils  can  not 
resist.  As  Milton  has  it  in  his  portrait  of  Satan  before  ah 
angel — 

"Abashed  the  devil  stood,  and  felt 
How  awful  goodness  is ;  •• — 

so  before  the  somewhat  superior  goodness  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  devils  fled  astounded.  Wicked  men  and  devils  quailed 
before  him — not  that  they  either  felt  or  feared  any  physical 
power :  no ;  it  was  only  the  charm,  the  awe-smiting  impres* 
gion  of  moral  power. 

Most  philosophically,  on  the  same  principle,  the  five 
loaves,  awe-smitten  by  the  presence  of  goodness,  supplied 
the  five  thousand ;  the  winds  and  the  waves,  under  the  sym- 
pathetic influence  of  goodness,  hushed  themselves  to  rest ; 
fell  Disease  bowed  respectfully,  and  then  shrunk  away  ;  and 
even  Death,  confounded  by  the  presence  of  so  much  good- 
ness, unwittingly  relaxed  his  grasp  and  let  loose  his  victim. 
Would  you  believe  it  1  One  of  the  most  acute  thinkers  of 
the  age  has  come  to  believe,  and  shrinks  not  from  averring, 
that  if  this  be  not  sound  philosophy,  there  is  none  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  that  if  Christ's  miracles  can  not  be  rationally  ac- 
counted for  on  this  principle,  they  can  be  rationally  ac- 
counted for  on  no  principle  whatever;  and  that  if  this  dis- 
posal of  the  miracles  of  scripture  involves  conviction  of  in- 
fidelity, he  glories  in  the  name !  Of  course,  he  will  not  ob- 
ject if  we  ascribe  to  him  the  honor  of  being  the  prince  of 
philosophic  infidels ! 

We  must  continue  our  description  of  modern  infidelity. 
It  has  many  good  things  to  say  of  the  Bible,  and  many  evil 
things  also.  For  lack  of  any  better  defence,  it  is  wont  to 
adduce  the  former  in  vindication  for  the  latter.  Why,  say 
the  oracles  of  this  modern  system,  should  we  not  place  the 
Bible  on  the  same  footing  with  all  other  books  ?  It  is  but  a 
book — made  up  of  words  and  printed  with  ink  and  types ; 
*why  exalt  it  to  the  honor  of  being  more  divine  than  any 
other  gpod  book  is  ?  Infinite  mischief,  say  they,  comes  of 
tiiis  blind  reverence  for  a  book  because  of  its  supposed 
origin. 

And  yet  sometimes  the  men  of  this  sentiment  indignantly 
disclaim  the  appellation  of  infidels.  Let  their  own  words 
convidt  them.    The  pillar  doctrine  of  their  scheme  is — Cull 
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Jromthe  Bible  just  what  you  like.  Apply  the  scissors  as  the 
editor  does  to  his  exchanges.  If  you  find  passages  that 
seem  to  you  good,  truthful  and  Reasonable,  reeeive  them  3s 
,*uch.  You  would  do  as  much  with  the  writings  of  Confucius 
or  Plato.  As  to  inspiration,  all  good  men  have  it — especially 
all  good  poets  and  moralists  have  it.  It  is  the  prerogative 
of  no  age  exclusively — of  no  class  of  men.  It  needs  no  divine 
attestation — nothing  but  its  own  inherent  stamp  of  quality 
and  character.  It  must  carry  its  own  conviction  to  each 
Jieart ;  it  admits  no  other  testimony  to  its  authority. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  modern  infidel  con- 
cedes that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  good  man,  and  considering  the 
darkness  of  his  age,  in  a  somewhat  eminent  degree,  inspired. 
•But  he  deems  it  vital  to  his  system  to  maintain  that  Jesus 
•was  by  no  means  exempt  from  liability  to  error.  The 
modern  infidel  may  have  reasons  of  policy  for  not  proceeding 
to  table  his  charges  of  error  against  the  Author  of  the  Christiah 
system;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  scheme  of  doctrine  involves 
the  charge  in  at  least  one  very  important  point.  Accordingto 
•modern  infidelity,  that  good,  that  model  man  of  Nazareth, 
-was  deeply  in  error  in  his  opinions  of  the  Old  Testament 
^scriptures.  Of  these  writings,  He  always  spake  with  rev- 
erence ;  they  with  irreverence :  He  held  them  to  be  of  di- 
vine origin ;  they,  of  human ;  He  enforced  their  divine 
authority  ;  they  discard  it :  He  averred  that  not  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  should  pass  from  the  law  till  all  is  fulfilled;  they 
aver  that  the  same  might  just  as  well  have  been  said  of  the 
works  of  Plata  or  Cicero  :  He  insisted  that  its  prophecies 
spake  of  Himself,  and  had  their  fulfillment  in  Him ;  they 
discard  this  whole  matter  as  worthy  of  no  credit. 

An  equally  strong  contrast  lies  between  the  teachings  of 
the  unen  whom  Christ  taught,  and  the  teachings  of  these 
modern  infidels.  The  former  tell  us  that  **  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  the  latter 
affirm  that  any  other  good  men — themselves,  for  instance— 
areas  much  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Hebrew 
,prophets  were.  The  former  hold  that "  all  scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable,  for  doctrine,  for  re- 

fjroof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness ; 9f  the 
atter  teach  that  however  much  or  little  inspired  it  may  be, 
a  small  portion  of  it  may  be  profitable,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion, belonging  to  a  barbarous  age,  ought  to  go  to  .oblivion 
with  a  people  long  since  left  behind  in  the  onward  marfch 
-of  the  world  4n  science  and  civilization*     Paul  did  not  con 
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sider,  perhaps  did  not  know,  what  rapid  strides  of  progress 
this  great  world  would  make  within  eighteen  hundred  years 
of  hi6  writing. 

It  might  not  be  wholly  aside  from  our  purpose  to  enquire 
at  how  great  discount  the  goodness  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  must  stand,  if,  as  modern  infidels  say,  they  did  not 
speak  by  divine  authority.  For,  nothing  is  more  plain  than 
that  they  openly  claimed  the  sanction  of  Jehovah,  solemnly 
averring  that  they  spake  by  his  authority,  and  delivered  his 
messages.  Were  they  mistaken  in  this  ?  Then  it  was  a 
capital  mistake,  and  they  were  culpably  negligent  ijot  to 
know  the  facts  as  they  were.  Did  they  intentionally  de- 
ceive 1  Then  their  claim  to  be  good  men  is  fatally  down. 
What  sort  of  men  were  those  who  write  and  speak  through- 
out the  New  Testament,  that  they  should  endorse  the  Old 
Testament  with  the  entire  weight  of  their  own  credentials 
as  heaven-taught  men,  averring  that  it  was  positively  "writ- 
ten by  holy  men  of  God,  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  if  after 
all,  the  truth  is  with  the  modern  infidel,  namely,  that  this 
same  Old  Testament  is  an  out-dated  almanac — a  book  to  be 
culled  from  with  proper  discretion,  and  put  on  a  level  with 
Seneca  and  Aristotle  ?  What  shall  we  think  of  those  who 
give  the  New  Testament  writers  such  a  character,  and  in 
the  same  breath  extol  then*  to  the  skies  as  "  model  men  ?" 
Are  they  likely  themselves  to  be  better  than  the  models  of 
their  own  creation? 

IL  But  we  must  hasten  to  dispose,  more  briefly,  of  our 
main  enquiry,  namely,  into  the  wigin  and  causes  of  modern 
infidelity. 

Here  we  have  no  occasion  to  measure  the  force  of  that 
ever  constant  quantity — the  depravity  of  the  human  heart — 
which  evermore  finds  one  of  its  developments  in  the  love  of 
darkness  rather  than  light,  and  in  consequent  mental  infat- 
uation and  gross  delusion. 

Nor  again  will  our  space  allow  of  detail  sufficiently  mi- 
nute to  trace  out  the  history  qf  the  aberration  of  individual 
minds,  however  instructive  and  interesting  such  a  course  of 
investigation  might  be  made.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  tracing  out  in  general  some  of  the  influences  which 
have  operated  on  masses  of  mind,  preparing  large  numbers 
to  receive — might  we  not  also  rather  say — to  originate  such 
a  type  of  sentiment  as  has  takeja  form  in  modern  infidelity. 

Historically  and  geographically,  the  sentiments  of  which 
I  speak  have  come  by  natural  descent  from  New  England 
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Unitarianism.  Boston,  the  literary  ami  intellectual  me* 
tropolis  of  the  East,  has  been  its  centre  of  germination  and 
radiation. 

How  Unitarianism  itself  sprang  up — the  joint  product  of 
neological  sentiments  and  of  spiritual  declension — I  need  not, 
may  not  stop  to  show.  Unitarianism,  its  base  being  un- 
supported, naturally  gravitated  downwards  to  its  legitimate 
resting  place, — infidelity.  That  its  peculiar  iorm  of  infi- 
delity became  what  it  is,  may  be  ascribed  to  various  causes. 
Among  all  the  forms  naturally  possible,  there  was  none  so 
convenient  as  this — none  so  well  adapted  to  public  senti- 
ment— none  that  could  be  made  so  popular.  It  must  for 
many  reasons  be  a  different  edition  from  its  predecessor,  got 
up  in  better  binding,  on  fairer  paper,  and  with  more  hand- 
some type..  Ample  scope  lay  open  for  improvement  upon 
the  infidelity  of  the  past  generation.  The  general  influence 
of  Christianity  had  begotten  a  spirit  of  reform,  and  most  un- 
fortunately for  some  orthodox  Christian  bodies,  they  had 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  this  spirit. 
Their  own  Christianity  had  taught  the  doctrines  of  reform, 
but  their  conservatism  hung  back  from  pushing  them  practi- 
cally in  a  manner  bold  and  ardent  enough  to  meet  either  the 
wants  of  the  suffering,  or  the  demands  of  philanthropy. 
Here  then  a  field  of  toil  and  glory  lay  open,  in  some  measure 
unoccupied ;  and  the  Prince  of  darkness  has  rarely  made  a 
more  adroit  movement  than  when  he  managed  to  divorce 
these  churches  from  philanthropic  reform,  or  at  least  we 
might  say,  entice  them  into  the  rear  of  the  movement, 
and  put  ahead  in  this  work  men  who  deny  the  proper  in- 
spiration of  the  scriptures. 

It  seems  too  plain  a  fact  to  be  questioned  that  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  infidelity  has  taken  its  form  in  part  at 
least,  from  the  state  of  some  nominal  churches.  Real  piety  has 
languished.  Formalism  abounds  and  reigns.  Especially  have 
some  churches  too  much  dissociated  philanthropy  from  piety, 
and  while  retaining  the  forms  of  worshiping  God,  have  failed 
to  carry  out  the  benevolence  enjoined  in  its  doctrines,  to- 
wards suffering  man.  Conservatism  has  been  their  curse, 
and  bitterly  must  they  rue  their  folly  in  permitting  it  to  have 
so  enormous  a  development.  With  sorrow  we  say  what  we 
would  gladly  "not  tell  in  Gath,"  that  in  our  view  the  con- 
servative churches  have  dishonored  the  gospel  they  profess 
and  have  misrepresented  the  spirit  of  its  author,  and  hence 
must  now   be  reminded   of   his  words — "Them  that  honor 
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me,  I  will  honor,  and  they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly 
esteemed."  Those  churches  suffered  a  deplorable  loss  of 
the  general  esteem  of  the  age,  when  through  their  conserva- 
tism they  yielded  the  foreground  in  the  march  of  reform  to 
the  bitter  enemies  of  «their  faith. 

It  is  no  less  sad  for  these  churches  that  some  among 
their  doctors  have  so  interpreted  the  Bible  as  to  ex- 
pose it  egregiously  to  scandal.  Think  of  their  making 
God's  blessed  Book  pro-slavery  I  Think  of  speeches,  ser- 
mons, editorials  and  pamphlets,  devoted  to  prove  that  the 
Bible  sanctions  this  "domestic  institution ! !"  Every  such» 
speech  has  begotten  a  score  of  infidels — every  such  pamph- 
let, its  hundreds  or  its  thousands.  You  might  measure  off 
men  by  masses  who,  with  no  misgiving  of  conscience,  wilL 
aver  that  if  the  Bible  upholds  American  slavery,  the  sooner 
its  authority  is  discarded  the  better.  If,  say  they,  God  is 
good,  He  execrates  slavery :  if  your  Bible  sustains  slavery,, 
it  never  came  from  the  good  God. 

It  is  obvious  that  religion  must  command  the  respect  of 
ungodly  men,  not  by  its  spiritual  worship,  its  prayers,  ita 
Sabbaths  and  its  ordinances — but  by  its  practical  develop- 
ments of  gospel  beneficence — by  its  doing  good  to  man.  Its. 
esteem  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  as  its  philanthropy 
— as  the  fruit  it  bears  of  good  to  the  human  family.  The 
Christian  system  might  sustain  its  doctrines  with  the  very 
highest  Theological  ability  from  both  the  pulpit  and  the 
pr^ss,  yet  if  these  doctrines  fail  of  being  carried  into  benefi- 
cent practice,  outstanders  will  see  but  little  of  their  beauty 
and  glory,  and  will  revere  still  less.  The  church  may  hal- 
low her  Sabbaths,  may  hold  good  all  her  precious  institu- 
tions, and  may  nurse  carefully  her  ecclesiastical  power;  yet 
failing  to  meet  the  obvious  demands  of  philanthropy,  she 
forfeits  the  esteem  of  the  age  and  loses  her  hold  on  the 
public  conscience.  She  may  find  herself  shorn  of  her  glo- 
ry by  infidel  hands — of  her  glory  we  mean  as  viewed  ex- 
ternally and  as  judged  of  by  men  of  the  world.  Those 
elements  which  she  guards  and  nurses  so  assiduously  may 
even,  in  the  absence  of  gospel  philanthropy,  prejudice  her 
cause,  for  they  expose  her  to  the  suspicion  of  dishonesty. 
They  generate  a  fear  of  consolidated  power — a  fear  both 
natural  and  strong  wherever  the  church  has  dissociated  her- 
self from  the  work  of  reform  and  the  good  of  society,  and 
consequently  from  the  sympathies  of  those  who  judge  of 
the  value  of  her  religion  only  by  its  external  utility  to  man. 
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These  remarks  may  suffice  to  indicate  briefly  why  mod- 
ern infidelity  has  taken  its  present  type.  The  foreground  in 
the  march  of  reform  was  to  be  struggled  for,  since  the 
church  was  receding  and  faltering ;  the  Bible  was  by  some 
of  its  professed  friends  subjected  to  the  scandal  of  being 
inert,  not  to  say  hostile,  in  the  reforms  of  the  age :  what 
mote  then  could  men  of  skeptical  tendency  ask  than  such  a 
field  for  bringing  out  a  new  and  popular  system  of  infidelity? 

Theologically  considered,  there  lies  deep  among  the 
causes  of'  modern  infidelity,  the  assumption  that  the  good- 
ness of  God  precludes  Him  from  ever  inflicting  pain  upon 
his  creatures.  The  system  holds  that  the  infliction  of  pain 
m  any  way  upon  sentient  beings  is  inconsistent  with  good* 
Bess.  Hence,  maintaining  staunchly,  (yet  with  singular  per- 
version of  the  true  idea,)  that  God  is  good,  the  next  infer- 
ence is  universalism — a  form  of  universalism  which  reject* 
all  punishment  for  sin.-  Then,  if  the  JJible  can  be  readily 
construed  so  as  to  admit  this  sentiment,  well ;  if  not,  the. 
alternative  is,  reject  the  Bible.  You  may  often  meet  with 
men  candid  enough  to  reveal  this  to  be  the  attitude  of  their 
minds,  and  the  precise  course  of  their  logic — The  Bible  with 
universalism ;  but  otherwise,  no  Bible.  At  all  events  they 
abide  by  this  doctrine — t  lie  divine  goodness  against  allinfiicted 
suffering.    A  good  God  can  not  cause  his  creatures  pain. 

Again.  Holding  firmly  the  doctrine  that  God  can  not 
Himself  inflict  pain  upon  his  creatures,  they  hold,  not  illogn 
ically,  that  He  can  not  employ  one  clase  of  his  creatures  to. 
inflict  pain  upon  another  class.  He  never  could  have  em- 
ployed the  Hebrew  people  to  scourge  and  exterminate  the 
idolatrous  andN corrupt  nations  who  had  possession  of  their 
promised  land.  The  idea  that  God  should  have  done  this  is 
so  horrible  that  they  joyfully  take  the  other  alternative^-a© 
confidence  in  Moses,  Joshua,  or  David,  as  men  taught  of  God* 

It  is  not  strange  that  consistency  should  carry  such  minds 
straight  on  to  the  conclusion  that  God  never  sent  the  Chol- 
era— that  sickness  is  no  servant  of  his — that  earthquake 
and  storm  are  doing  their  own  bidding,  not  God's.  God  w 
too  good  to  have  any  agency  in  the  infliction  of  pain  upon, 
his  creatures.  He  is  so  compassionate,  you  can  not  consis- 
tently ascribe  to  his  heart  any  thing  whatever  that  causes  a 
pang  of  grief  or  a  twinge  of  pair).  So  enamored  are  they  with 
the  idea  of  a  God  of  pure  sentimental  compassion,  that  they. 
wouldsooner  rule  his  hand  out  of  the  agencies  of  the  universe* 
than  admit  it  as  even   inflicting  pain  even  for  the  moral 
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good,  and  the  ultimate  highest  blessedness  of  creatures. 
No  wonder  that  men  of  such  views  should  find  it  needful 
4o  reject  the  Bible.  They  may  perhaps  admit  some  of  it 
as  good  and  true,  but  only  with  the  proviso  of  rejecting 
Whatever  they  choose  to  reject.  They  admit  nothing  on 
divine  authority.  Its  being  the  word  of  God,  endorsed  by 
miracle  and  prophecy,  and  sustained  by  its  perfect  harmony 
with  natural  religion,  with  man's  state  as  lost,  by  sin,  or  as 
•saved  by  grace — all  this  goes  with  them  for  nothing. 

The  germinant  errors  of  this  system  are  that  it  loses  sight 
♦of  God's  relation  to  his  "intelligent  creatures  as  their  moral 
Governor,  and  has  no  adequate  conception  of  his  deep  ab- 
horrence of  sin.  But  our  limits  and  space  forbid  our  en- 
larging on  these  points. 

We  name  yet  another  cause  of  this  system,  a  pride 
of  human  philosophy— -an  element  never  wanting  in  any 
.scheme  of  infidel  sentiment,  yet  one  which,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  had  no  unusual  degree  of  development  in  the 
jnodern  system.  Let  it  suffice,  therefore,  to  have  dwelt 
.•chiefly  on  what  has  been  peculiar,  omitting  those  things 
r which  are  in  the  main  constant  quantities. 

IiL  We  come  lastly  to  speak  of  the  remedy — the  mode 
4>f  defence  and  assault  against  modern  infidelity.  On 
this  point  the  less  need  be  said,  since  we  have  to  some  ex- 
tent indicated  our  views  already. 

.All  the  action  we  have  to  recommend  against  the  senti- 
ments under  discussion  may  fail  under  two  heads — the  po~ 
Jemicsjxd  the  practical — of  which  the  latter  is  deemed  by 
far  the  most  essential  and,  the  most  efficient. 

Polemically,  little  need  be  done.  It  were  well  to  show 
(by  thorough  discussion  that  the  Bible  and  the  whole  Bible  is 
the  true  friend  of  man*  evermore  reformatory  towards  and  up 
to  the  point  of  a  perfect  state  of  society; — that,  legitimately 
.interpreted,  it  has  a©  sympathies  with  American  slavery,  or 
with  intemperance,  or  any  other  form  of  social  evil ; — nay 
.mora,  that  its  principles  are  .perfectly  beneficent  and  wise, 
and  need  only  to  be  faithfully  carried  out  to  make  earth  a 
paradise.  Let  this  be  shown  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  whole 
JB&ble.    Good  must  come  of  such  showing. 

Next,  let  it  be  shown,  that;  Christ  and  his  Apostles  did  en- 
idorse  the  whole  Bible  as  of  divine  authority,  so  that  there 
jean  be  no  tenable  ground  between  receiving  the  whole  and 
rejecting  tjie  whole.  If  Christ  ^nd  his  apostles  are  trust- 
worthy in  their  own  personal  teachings,  they  are  equally  so 
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in  their  endorsement  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
You  mast  therefore  receive  or  reject  the  whole. 

Practically,  the  churches  have  a  great  work  of  personal 
reform  to  accomplish.  Discarding  their  conservatism,  they 
must  be  benevolently  and  earnestly  aggressive.  The  church 
must  reassert  her  claim  to  possess  ancrdevelop  gospel  Chris* 
tianity,  and  must  show  that  this  gospel  Christianity  is  the 
divinely  appointed  regenerator  of  human  society — the  pan- 
acea of  all  social  evils.  If  other  reformers  are  in  her  judg- 
ment ultra,  she  must  not  thereby  be  repelled  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  To  suffer  this  will  be  fatal.  Let  her  rather 
bear  a  steady  but  an  active  hand,  revealing  evermore  an  hon- 
est and  an  earnest  heart  as  the  fast  friend  of  all  real  reform. 
The  place  for  the  church  is  in  the  front  rank,  first  and  fore- 
most in  all  genuine,  needful  reforms,  and  especially  in  all 
those  of  a  social  and  moral  kind.  Her  position  there  ought 
to  be  most  obvious  and  apparent,  such  as  shall  be  known 
and  read  of  all  men. 

But  above  all,  it  is  in  our  view  essential  that  the  church 
should  regain  her  lost  spiritual  and  moral  power.    For  such 
a  conflict  she  needs  all  that  legitimately  belongs  to  primitive, 
original  Christianity— just  that  and  all  that  which  is  in- 
herent in  its  very  genius,  and  which  should  be  evermore  pos- 
sessed by  all  her  children.    There  is  a  moral  power  in  the 
gospel,  which,  adequately  brought  out,  would  show  itself 
equal  to  any  emergency — competent  to  cope  with,  any  foe. 
To  bring  it  out,  doctrine  and  duty  must  assume  their  pa- 
rental relation.    The  doctrines  of  gospel  Christianity  must 
beget  benevolence  of  heart,  and  benevolence  of  heart  must 
not  fail  of  generating  beneficence  of  hand.    The  great  pow-  . 
er  of  Christianity  lies  in  developed  goodness.    Shorn  of  this, 
she  is  weak  as  any  other  system.    Robbed  already  of  much 
of  the  credit  of  this,  she  has  given  broad  scope  for  modern 
infidelity.    Her  salvation  now  depends  upon  her  earnest 
promptness  and  sincerity  in  returning  to  her  first  love.    Let 
her  remember  therefore  from  whence  she  has  fallen,  and 
repent,  and  do  her  first — her  primitive  works ;  else  in  the 
resistless  movements  of  Providence,  her  Lord  may  come 
unto  her  quickly,  and  remove  her  candlestick  out  of  her 
place.    Let  the  gospel  spirit  live  in  her  heart  and  develop 
its  genuine  beneficence  through  her  hand — it  will  be  her 
salvation  from  infidel  foes ;  but  let  her  fail  of  this  and  trust 
on  other  reliances — then  must  her  descent  be  rapid,  and  her 
ruin  irretrievable. 
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